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EXPLANATORY  NOTE  ON  THE  THREE  WORLD  MAPS 

The  object  of  these  maps  is  to  visualize  the  change  in  the  shape  of  the  arena  of  inter¬ 
national  affairs  during  and  since  the  Second  World  War. 

Down  to  1940  the  arena  of  international  affairs  was  still,  for  practical  purposes,  the 
flat  oblong  shape  that  it  had  been  since  the  beginning  of  history.  Admiral  King’s 
achievement  of  conducting  naval  operations  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Pacific 
transformed  this  oblong  into  a  continuous  belt  by  sewing  together  the  two  ends.  The 
conquest,  since  then,  of  the  air  over  the  North  Pole  has  expanded  this  circular  belt  round 
the  globe,  which  still  had  a  northern  as  well  as  a  southern  edge,  into  three-quarters  of  a 
sphere,  with  no  edge  left  to  it  except  one  round  a  still  untraversable  South  Polar  circle. 

As  a  result,  each  of  the  two  surviving  Power-groups  is  now  threatened  by  the  other 
surviving  Power-group  on  three  fronts,  east,  west,  and  north,  whereas  before  1940  no 
Power  was  ever  threatened  on  more  than  two  fronts,  and  even  this  only  happened  to  a 
‘central’  Power,  such  as  France  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  Germany  from  1871  to 
1945- 

This  change  in  the  ‘geo-political’  map  is  a  first-class  revolution  in  international  affairs. 
It  is  so  revolutionary,  and  has  come  so  suddenly,  that  it  is  not  easily  grasped  or  taken  into 
account.  The  purpose  of  these  maps  is  to  make  the  new  shape  of  the  human  race’s  habitat 
visible  to  the  eye. 
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PART  I 


ECONOMIC  WARFARE 

By  W.  N.  Medlicott 

A.  THE  BRITISH  EFFORT 
(SEPTEMBER  1939  TO  DECEMBER  1941) 

(i)  Conditions  and  Prospects,  1939 

The  vulnerability  of  German  economy  under  war  conditions  was  very 
much  in  the  minds  of  both  the  British  and  the  German  leaders  during  the 
rearmament  period  before  1939.  On  the  German  side  the  much  advertised 
Four-Year  Plan  promised  a  degree  of  self-sufficiency  which  would  free 
both  the  German  people  and  the  war  machine  from  dependence  on  foreign 
supplies;  on  the  British  side  it  was  rightly  assumed  that  any  such  relief 
would  owe  more  to  stockpiling  than  to  substitution,  and  that  a  rigorous 
blockade  would  have  a  progressively  damaging  effect  on  Germany’s  econo¬ 
mic  resources.  Neville  Chamberlain  told  the  French  delegates  at  the 
London  discussions  in  April  1938  that  the  blockade  would  be  Britain’s 
most  effective  weapon  in  a  German  war  in  the  near  future;1  Hitler,  on  the 
other  hand,  said  at  the  Parteitag  of  1938  that  he  had  been  entirely  success¬ 
ful  in  making  Germany  independent  of  other  countries,  and  that  '  the  idea 
of  a  blockade  of  Germany  can  now  be  buried  as  a  completely  ineffectual 
weapon’.2 

The  course  of  the  economic  war  between  September  1 939  and  December 
1941  did  not  satisfy  the  more  optimistic  prophets  on  either  side,  and  for 
this  the  experts  were  sometimes  blamed.  The  truth  is  that  the  constant 
rude  intervention  of  political  and  military  events  prevented  the  full 
realization  of  both  the  German  defensive,  and  the  Allied  offensive,  plans 
in  this  field,  and  it  was  never  very  easy  to  say  whether  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  had  been  misunderstood,  or  merely  ignored.  During  the  first  two 
years  of  the  war  this  state  of  affairs  worked  for  the  most  part  to  Germany’s 
advantage.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  disappointments,  the  British  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  great  believers  in  the  efficacy  of  the  economic  blockade; 
although  the  French  co-operated  with  them  through  the  Ministere  du 

1  For  an  account  of  these  talks  see  Documents  on  British  Foreign  Policy,  igig-iggg,  ed.  E.  L. 

Woodward  and  Rohan  Butler.  Third  Series  (London,  1949),  i.  197-234. 

2  Survey  for  1938,  i.  35;  the  whole  of  Part  I  of  this  volume  is  interesting  as  a  summary  of  pre¬ 
war  views  of  German  rearmament. 
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ECONOMIC  WARFARE 


Part  I  a 


Blocus  until  June  1940  they  left  the  initiative  and  the  detailed  execution 
largely  to  their  British  colleagues,  and  seem  throughout  to  have  regarded 
them  as  over-sanguine.  The  German  Government  were  active  enough  in 
attempts  to  draw  economic  aid  from  their  neutral  neighbours,  but  their 
counter-offensive  against  Allied  economy  was  limited  in  the  main,  by  the 
circumstances  of  geography,  to  commerce  raiding  by  submarine  and  sur¬ 
face  raiders.  After  the  fall  of  France  the  support  of  the  United  States  gave 
a  greater  range  and  effectiveness  to  the  economic  offensive,  but  it  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour  to  be  primarily  a  matter  of 
British  inspiration  and  responsibility.1 

The  problem  of  blockade  in  a  future  war  had  been  reviewed  from  time 
to  time  in  London  after  1921  by  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  but 
there  was  considerable  scepticism  in  the  1920s  (owing  mainly  to  America’s 
attitude)  as  to  its  use  in  a  future  war  in  Europe.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  1 930s  the  Industrial  Intelligence  Centre  under  Major  (later  Sir) 
Desmond  Morton  was  laying  the  foundations  of  economic  intelligence  for 
a  future  war,  and  in  the  second  half  of  1936  these  rather  generalized 
studies  were  concentrated  into  specific  preparation  for  a  possible  war  with 
Germany.  The  term  ‘economic  warfare’  was  adopted  by  British  planners 
in  1937,  and  in  February  1938  it  became  part  of  the  title  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  department  which  was  to  exercise  economic  pressure  on  Germany 
in  a  future  war.  Its  choice  in  preference  to  the  traditional  word  ‘blockade’ 
had  a  double  purpose.  ‘Blockade’  had  some  awkward  connotations;  in 
international  law  it  still  referred  to  the  close-cordon  investment  of  enemy 
coasts  and  harbours  in  the  style  of  eighteenth-century  warfare  which  had 
become  impracticable  under  twentieth-century  conditions  of  mine-laying, 
submarine  attack,  and  air  warfare,  and  it  was  thought  desirable  to  find 
some  new  term  to  describe  the  complicated  processes  whereby  supplies  to 
an  enemy  could  be  cut  off.  It  was  also  hoped  that  the  term  would  indicate 
and  encourage  a  new  and  more  positive  approach  to  the  problem:  that 
economic  pressure  would  be,  and  would  be  regarded  as,  an  offensive, 
fighting  operation,  and  that  full  use  would  be  made  of  new  means  of 
attack  behind  the  enemy’s  lines  which  had  not  been  available  even  in  the 
First  World  War.  The  aim  of  economic  warfare  was,  in  short,  to  dis¬ 
organize  the  enemy’s  economy  by  whatever  means  so  as  to  prevent  him 
from  fighting.  The  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  had  a  precautionary 
mobilization  during  the  Munich  period;  during  the  following  twelve 
months  its  plans  were  revised  and  elaborated,  and  on  3  September  1939 
it  came  officially  into  existence  with  a  carefully  selected  staff,  a  clearly 

1  References  to  British,  French,  and  United  States  economic-warfare  policy  in  this  chapter 
are  based  mainly  on  material  in  the  archives  of  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare,  a  war-time 
department  of  the  British  Government  which  was  closed  down  in  June  1945.  For  a  fuller  treat¬ 
ment  of  various  aspects  of  British  blockade  policy  in  the  Second  World  War  the  reader  is 
referred  to  W.  N.  Medlicott:  The  Economic  Blockade ,  vol.  i  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952). 
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formulated  programme,  and  an  extensive  collection  of  intelligence  studies 
of  German  economy. 

There  was  certainly  a  tendency  in  London  to  exaggerate  the  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  economic  warfare  during  the  first  winter  of  the  war,  when  the  other 
Allied  fighting  services  could  offer  little  promise  of  early  victory.  There 
were  similar,  but  more  deliberately  propagandist,  reasons  for  the  exag¬ 
gerated  German  reports  of  sinkings  of  Allied  merchant  shipping.  Through¬ 
out  the  period  of  ‘phony  war’  it  was  assumed  that  German  economy  was 
being  hit  hard  by  the  blockade,  and  after  the  fall  of  France  the  British 
Chiefs  of  Staff  appear  to  have  derived  some  comfort  from  exaggerated 
hopes  of  forthcoming  German  oil  shortages  and  other  deficiencies.  Yet  it 
would  be  oversimplifying  the  problem  to  say  that  these  hopes  had  no 
foundation.  The  British  experts  were  not  far  wrong  in  their  belief  that 
German  economy  was  precariously  balanced,  with  inadequate  resources 
for  a  major  war;  their  hopes  were  falsified  because  until  the  German  attack 
on  Russia  no  major  war  was  fought. 

German  preparations  between  1933  and  1939  were  adequate  for  the 
short  Blitzkrieg  operations  of  September  1939  and  April-June  1940.  The 
speedy  success  of  these  two  short  phases  of  hard  fighting  meant  that  no 
serious  strain  was  placed  on  Germany’s  stocks,  and  the  resulting  loot  and 
increased  access  to  supplies  in  small  adjacent  neutral  countries  like 
Rumania,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland  more  than  replaced  her  expenditure. 
It  resulted,  however,  in  some  complacency,  and  it  is  a  surprising  fact  that 
in  the  later  years  of  the  war  it  was  Germany,  and  not  her  opponents,  who 
was  fighting  at  a  disadvantage  owing  to  an  inadequate  rearmament  effort.1 

The  explanation  must  lie  in  the  fact  that  Hitler  did  not  intend  to  involve 
himself  in  a  total  war  and  believed  before  1939  that  if  he  could  rapidly 
secure  a  lead  in  armaments  over  France  and  Great  Britain  he  would  be 
able  to  secure  his  ends  without  prolonged  fighting.  By  skilfully  exploiting 
Communist  suspicion  of  the  Western  Powers  and  British  and  French 
distrust  of  the  Soviet  Union  he  hoped  to  prevent  the  war  on  two  fronts,  and 
it  is  clear  from  the  subsequent  German  failures  against  Russia  that  he  must 
have  been  deceived  by  his  own  propaganda  as  to  the  inherent  worthless¬ 
ness  of  the  Soviet  regime.  In  any  case  he  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  that 
pacifist  sentiment  and  revolutionary  defeatism  in  Western  European  coun¬ 
tries  would  prevent  their  overtaking  Germany  once  a  lead  in  armaments 
had  been  secured,  and  that  he  could  manoeuvre  them  into  acquiescence 
(as  in  1938)  or  military  defeat  (as  in  1940)  with  no  more  than  the  lead  in 
armaments  gained  between  1936  and  1939.  Germany  was  not  prepared 
for  a  world  war;  but  he  did  not  intend  that  a  world  war  should  be  fought. 

The  alternative  view  was  that,  as  prolonged  and  heavy  fighting  remained 
a  possibility,  Germany  should  undertake  the  risk  of  war  only  after  long 

1  See  also  below,  pp.  25-26,  56-58. 
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and  thorough  preparation,  lasting  perhaps  until  1945  or  later.  The 
interrogation  after  the  war  of  members  of  the  former  General  Staff,  includ¬ 
ing  General  Thomas,  the  director  of  the  Wehrwirtschafts-  und  Riistungsamt 
(! 933-42),  shows  that  this  view  was  certainly  put  strongly  to  Hitler,  and 
the  dramatic  quality  of  his  announcement  to  the  heads  of  the  armed  forces 
on  5  November  1937  (as  recorded  in  the  Hossbach  Memorandum)1  seems 
to  have  been  due  less  to  his  decision  to  risk  war,  than  to  his  decision  to  take 
the  plunge  at  an  early  date.  This  decision  made  it  necessary  to  multiply 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  within  the  limits  of  the  existing  structure  of  the  basic 
industries,  the  output  of  machines,  munitions,  and  weapons  of  war;  it 
precluded  any  considerable  expansion  of  the  total  steel  production  capacity 
of  the  country  to  meet  the  possibility  of  a  heavy  prolonged  demand  later 
in  the  forthcoming  war.  Owing  partly,  perhaps,  to  over-confidence,  but 
mainly  to  internal  political  considerations,  some  30  per  cent,  of  steel  con¬ 
sumption  in  Germany  continued  to  be  absorbed  by  civilian  users  down  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  expansion  of  electrical  capacity  and  of 
synthetic  oil  production,  and  the  opening  up  of  new  coal-mines  to  supply 
the  material  needed  for  so  many  of  the  German  synthetic  products,  were 
likewise  restricted.  Germany  was  certainly  well  placed  in  September  1939 
for  the  immediate  tasks  before  her.  Her  war  material  was  more  abundant, 
and  for  the  most  part  more  up  to  date,  than  that  of  her  opponents;  she 
had  taken  some  steps  to  thin  out  the  vulnerable  industrial  areas  near  her 
borders,  and  had  begun  the  concentration  of  war  industries  in  the  more 
central  region;  and  she  had  done  something  to  build  up  stocks  and  to 
increase  domestic  production  of  vital  war  materials.  But  her  strength  had 
been  exaggerated  by  propaganda  (there  seems  no  justification  for  Hitler’s 
claim  at  the  beginning  of  1939  that  she  had  already  spent  Rm.  90  milliard 
on  rearmament),  and  she  was  in  no  position  to  fight  a  long  war  in  which 
the  Allied  armaments  industries  would  be  reinforced  by  those  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

British  hopes  of  success  in  the  economic  war  were  based  mainly  on  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  German  stock  position,  but  it  was  also  assumed  that 
Germany’s  war  industries,  although  adequate  for  the  tasks  before  them, 
had  not  much  chance  of  expansion.  The  first  aim  of  the  National  Socialist 
Government  from  1933  to  1936  had  been  to  restore  the  pre-crisis  level  of 
production,  continuing  the  slight  recovery  of  1932;  this  had  been  more  or 
less  achieved  by  1936,  and  an  elaborate  census  of  industrial  production 

1  See  Documents  on  German  Foreign  Policy,  igi8-ig 45,  from  the  Archives  of  the  German  Foreign 
Ministry,  published  jointly  by  the  British  Foreign  Office  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  State.  Series  D 
(! 937_45)j  vol.  b  no-  19.  [This  collection  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  D.  Ger.  F.  F.]  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  Hitler’s  case  for  war  was  based,  logically  enough,  on  rejection  of  belief  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  supplying  Germany’s  need  for  space  through  autarky  (ibid.  p.  30).  For  the  Hossbach 
Memorandum  see  also  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  2-3;  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  World  in  March  ig3g, 
PP-  336-7,  34b  344,  353,  362. 
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was  then  carried  out  which  supplied  the  basis  for  the  rearmament  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  turning  over  of  German  industry  to  rearmament,  which 
served  the  important  incidental  purpose  of  maintaining  ‘full  employment’ 
and  a  more  or  less  contented  civilian  population,  was  accompanied  by 
measures  to  meet  the  financial  problems  involved;  such  devices  as  the 
freezing  of  wage  rates  and  dividend  payments  made  available  a  body  of 
annual  savings  which  were  invested  mainly  in  rapid  output  of  munitions. 
Self-sufficiency  in  the  supply  of  essential  raw  materials  was  also  under¬ 
taken  in  1936;  the  announced  intention  of  completing  this  in  four  years 
(the  Four-Year  Plan)  certainly  did  not  deceive  the  British  planners,  and 
substantial  progress  was  made  in  only  a  few  basic  materials,  where  sub¬ 
stitute  production  was  accelerated.  Stockpiles  of  varying  size  were  also 
accumulated  in  the  more  important  deficiency  materials.  In  the  former 
case  the  main  attention  was  given  to  the  production  of  substitutes  for 
imported  mineral  oil,  rubber,  iron  ore  (by  the  exploitation  of  low-grade 
home  sources),  and  textiles  (by  the  use  of  synthetic  fibre).  However,  in 
September  1939  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  three  former  came  from 
domestic  production,  although  clothing  supplies  were  ample.  Germany 
could  count  in  war-time  on  supplies  of  coal,  nitrogen,  and  electric  power 
at  least  equal  to  her  peace-time  production,  and  in  foodstuffs  her  depen¬ 
dence  on  foreign  imports  had  been  reduced  by  September  1939  to  only 
1 1  per  cent.  But  she  had  serious  supply  problems  in  iron  ore,  non-ferrous 
metals  and  ferro-alloys,  and  liquid  fuels.  Her  total  iron  ore  imports  of 
2 1 ,928,000  tons  in  1 938  included  8,992,000  tons  from  Sweden  and  5, 1 00,000 
from  France.  She  had  relied  mainly  on  the  North  Swedish  ores  for  her 
high-grade  steel  output  since  1919,  and  could  not  manage  under  war-time 
conditions  with  a  smaller  volume  of  Swedish  imports.  Then,  too,  she  had 
no  domestic  production  of  bauxite,  and  among  the  ferro-alloys  no  domestic 
production  of  molybdenum,  chrome,  manganese,  tungsten,  or  titanium. 
But  she  derived  from  home  sources  about  one-half  of  her  lead  supplies,  the 
bulk  of  her  zinc,  and  two-thirds  of  her  cobalt. 

The  British  estimate  before  the  war  was  that  Germany  would  not  need 
to  import  substantial  quantities  of  non-ferrous  metals  during  the  first 
fifteen  months  of  the  war,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  first  serious  shortages 
would  be  in  copper  and  lead.  From  German  sources  it  is  now  known  that 
these  estimates  were  substantially  correct;  her  stocks  at  the  outbreak  of 
war  ranged  from  7-2  months’  supply  of  copper  (at  the  1939  peace-time 
rate  of  consumption),  to  13-6  months’  supply  of  antimony,  and  30  of 
cobalt.  In  the  case  of  mineral  oils  the  situation  looked  so  precarious  that 
Allied  experts  suspected  some  mistake  in  their  own  figures.  In  1938  some 
4,400,000  tons  of  oil  had  been  imported  from  sources  outside  Europe;  her 
total  supply  from  all  sources  had  been  7,100,000.  By  the  outbreak  of  war 
domestic  production  had  been  increased  to  3  million  tons,  and  she  was 
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drawing  450,000  tons  from  Rumania.  But  even  with  the  most  rigid 
economy  she  would  find  herself  deprived  of  about  half  her  normal  supplies 
by  the  blockade  when  war  began.  Moreover,  she  had  the  exceedingly  low 
reserve  of  only  2J  million  tons.  (Britain,  with  a  smaller  population,  im¬ 
ported  12  million  tons  in  1938,  and  had  a  reserve  of  6J  million  tons  in 
September  1939.) 

After  the  short  Polish  campaign  German  economy  was  given  no  addi¬ 
tional  strain  during  the  winter  of  1939-40.  The  absence  of  heavy  fighting 
meant  that  there  was  no  rapid  drain  on  her  finished  armaments  or  stocks, 
and  no  serious  effort  was  made  to  increase,  or  prepare  for  a  subsequent 
increase  of,  her  total  volume  of  armaments  production.  There  seems  no 
doubt  that  the  rapid  victory  in  Poland  confirmed  the  assumption  that  the 
existing  industrial  base  and  the  proved  strength  of  the  armed  forces  were 
sufficient  for  whatever  fighting  was  to  follow,  and  that  clever  diplomacy 
would  prevent  additional  strains.  The  slogan  ‘business  as  usual’  was 
adopted,  and  German  leaders  made  some  complacent  statements  in 
October  and  November  1939  to  the  effect  that  the  transition  to  a  more 
rigorous  economy  was  unnecessary.  The  Allied  calculations,  which  had 
assumed  an  all-out  economic  effort  by  the  enemy,  were  naturally  confused 
by  this  state  of  affairs;  the  vigorous  measures  to  cut  off  German  imports 
did  not  appear  to  be  securing  the  success  which  they  deserved  because 
they  assumed  a  rate  of  internal  consumption  that  was  not,  in  fact,  taking 
place.  There  was  no  Allied  bombing  of  industrial  targets  during  this 
period;  sabotage  plans  were  not  of  serious  importance.  War  on  the 
Franco-German  frontier  had  some  economic- warfare  results;  it  led  to  the 
virtual  cessation  of  work  in  the  Saar  plants,  so  that  German  steel  produc¬ 
tion,  which  had  averaged  just  over  2  million  tons  monthly  from  January 
to  August  1939,  fell  to  i-8  million  tons  monthly  in  October,  November, 
and  December.1  On  the  other  hand,  a  substantial  decline  in  coal  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  Saar  and  Aachen  fields  was  amply  compensated  by  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Polish-Silesian  supplies. 


(ii)  The  Allied  Blockade,  September  1939  to  June  1940 

In  their  economic  pressure  on  Germany  during  this  period  the  Allies 
were  limited  by  circumstance  almost  entirely  to  a  blockade  on  the  lines  of 
the  First  World  War.  The  model,  however,  as  it  had  functioned  towards 
the  end  of  that  war,  was  a  good  one,  and  it  was  partly  because  the  1 9 1 7— 
18  plans  were  introduced  more  or  less  in  their  entirety  in  the  early  months 
of  the  new  war  that  the  blockade  was  believed  to  be  so  successful.  The 
purpose  was  to  control  the  passage  of  three  classes  of  goods :  imports  into 
Germany  from  overseas  sources;  imports  into  Germany  of  the  indigenous 

1  This  figure  included  100,000  tons  monthly  from  the  acquisition  of  eastern  Upper  Silesia. 
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produce  or  manufactures  of  neutral  states  adjacent  to  her  frontiers;  and 
German  exports. 

Goods  from  overseas  sources  could  reach  Germany  either  directly — - 
that  is,  through  German  ports — or  indirectly,  through  the  territory  of  an 
adjacent  neutral  country.  Contraband — which,  in  effect,  means  anything 
that  a  belligerent  declares  to  be  susceptible  of  a  warlike  use  by  his  enemy 
— came  under  Allied  naval  control  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  virtually 
all  German  supplies  by  direct  sea  routes  to  north  German  ports  were  at 
once  cut  off.  The  northern  route  to  Scandinavia  and  the  Baltic  was 
covered  by  a  contraband-control  base  at  Kirkwall  and  by  the  Northern 
Patrol;  the  southern  route  through  the  Channel  by  the  base  at  Ramsgate 
and  a  supplementary  base  at  Weymouth.  Traffic  in  the  Mediterranean 
was  covered  by  bases  at  Gibraltar,  Haifa,  and  a  little  later  at  Malta. 
The  Allied  contraband  lists,  issued  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  were  so  com¬ 
prehensive  as  to  include  practically  all  German  imports  other  than  medical 
supplies,  certain  finished  goods,  and  tobacco.  The  theoretical  distinction 
between  ‘absolute’  and  ‘conditional’  contraband  was  retained,  conditional 
contraband  consisting  mainly  of  such  goods  as  food,  foodstuffs,  and  clothing 
which  might  be  put  to  either  civilian  or  warlike  use.  But  the  British  and 
French  Governments  followed  the  practice  of  the  First  World  War  in 
applying  to  both  classes  of  contraband  the  doctrine  of  ‘continuous  voyage’ 
(so  that  an  ultimate  enemy  destination  became  a  ground  for  seizure  of 
both  classes  of  goods),  and  adequate  search  was  ensured  by  the  practice  of 
diverting  suspect  neutral  shipping  to  the  Allied  contraband-control  bases 
for  examination.  Old  controversies,  that  had  still  not  lost  all  meaning, 
were  revived  by  these  practices,  which  from  the  Allied  point  of  view  were 
justified  both  by  the  conditions  of  twentieth-century  warfare  and  by  well- 
established  precedent;  neutral  protests,  which  were  made  formally  on 
several  occasions,  were  meant  both  to  reserve  a  position  and  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  home  and  German  opinion  the  impartiality  of  the  neutral’s  con¬ 
duct.  It  is  probably  fair  to  say  in  general  that  in  the  Second  World  War 
neutral  protests  against  Allied  blockade  practices,  when  there  was  any  real 
feeling  behind  them,  were  due  far  more  to  national  dignity  (as  in  the  cases 
of  Italy  and  Japan),  or  to  fear  of  incurring  German  retaliation  (as  in  the 
case  of  Norway  or  the  Netherlands)  than  to  preoccupation  with  the  tech¬ 
nical  legal  issues.  British  practices  were  based,  in  any  case,  on  the  univer¬ 
sally  established  right  of  a  belligerent  to  control  contraband;  no  formal 
blockade  was  proclaimed.1 

In  addition  to  the  physical  interception  of  goods  at  sea  the  Allied 
Governments  had  various  other  means  of  control.  Exports  from  the  United 

1  There  is  a  convenient  discussion  of  the  position  of  these  problems  in  international  law  at  this 
period  in  C.  J.  Colombos:  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Prize ,  2nd  edition  (London,  Grotius  Society, 
1940),  chapter  v. 
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Kingdom,  the  Dominions,  India,  and  the  dependent  Empire  were  con¬ 
trolled  by  export  licensing  in  accordance  with  plans  which  were  developed 
during  the  winter  of  1939-40.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  a  ‘Trading  with 
the  Enemy’  Act  prohibited  intercourse  by  British  firms  and  persons  with 
enemy  firms  and  agencies  established  or  resident  in  enemy  territory;  this 
prohibition  did  not  necessarily  cover  persons  in  neutral  countries  merely 
because  they  were  enemy  nationals,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  might  be 
applied  to  neutrals  who  were  assisting  the  enemy.  The  Board  of  Trade 
published  from  time  to  time  lists  of  persons,  with  such  enemy  connexions 
in  neutral  countries,  with  whom  British  firms  and  persons  were  not 
allowed  to  do  business.  This  ‘Statutory  List’  (popularly  called  the  ‘black 
list’)  was  never  much  liked  in  neutral  countries,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
polidcal  reasons  to  list  United  States  firms;  it  was,  however,  clearly  within 
the  domestic  rights  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  prohibit  the  intercourse  of 
British  with  foreign  firms.  In  addition  to  the  immediate  purpose  of  prevent¬ 
ing  British  aid  to  the  enemy,  listing  had  the  further  effect  of  discouraging 
many  neutral  firms  from  trading  with  Germany,  and  there  were  various 
other  forms  of  intercourse  with  neutral  firms  which  could  be  cut  off  for 
the  same  reason.  Credit,  insurance,  repair  and  dry-docking  facilities,  the 
supply  of  ships’  stores,  and  other  services  could  be  withheld  from  neutral 
firms  on  the  Statutory  List.  Moreover,  neutral  countries  which  assisted 
the  enemy  by  the  grant  of  loans  or  credits  or  by  allowing  large  arrears  to 
accumulate  in  clearing  accounts  could  be  dealt  with  by  the  withholding 
of  credits  by  the  Bank  of  England.  The  Exchange  Control  which  was 
operated  by  the  British  Treasury  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  provided 
an  additional  safeguard  by  imposing  strict  conditions  for  the  disposal  of 
the  proceeds  of  British  exports;  all  external  payments  had  to  be  shown  to 
be  for  legitimate  purposes  and  destinations,  and  this  systematic  use  of 
Exchange  Control  by  Great  Britain  and  the  sterling  area  was  in  itself  an 
important  event  in  international  affairs,  with  results  in  other  fields  than 
economic  warfare. 

After  the  opening  weeks  of  the  war  the  volume  of  goods  destined  directly 
for  German  ports  naturally  dwindled  to  small  proportions,  and  the  main 
problem  of  contraband  control  was  henceforth  to  prevent  the  re-export  to 
Germany  of  cargoes  consigned  to  neighbouring  neutral  countries.  This 
was  carried  out  in  the  first  instance  by  the  systematic  interception  and 
examination  of  the  cargoes  and  papers  of  neutral  vessels  sailing  for  such 
‘adjacent  neutral’  ports,  but  congestion  at  the  Allied  bases,  delays  to 
neutral  shipping,  and  friction  with  neutral  shipping  firms  and  Govern¬ 
ments  soon  became  very  great.  Relief  was  found  in  a  wide  range  of  agree¬ 
ments  whereby  these  firms  and  Governments  agreed  on  terms  to  observe 
the  requirements  of  the  blockading  Powers.  This  series  of  complicated 
negotiations  was  the  most  important  contribution  of  the  British  Govern- 
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ment  to  the  economic  war,  and  perhaps,  one  should  add,  to  the  diplomatic 
war,  during  the  ‘phony  war’  period.  It  provided  also,  through  the  pay¬ 
ments  agreements  which  accompanied  the  main  agreements,  a  means 
whereby  the  Treasury  applied  Exchange  Control  to  the  trades  concerned. 

The  war- trade  agreements  with  adjacent  neutral  Governments  had  two 
main  aims:  (1)  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  neutral  in  regulating  the 
supply  of  contraband  to  Germany  and  (2)  to  make  any  necessary  adjust¬ 
ments  in  trade  between  the  Allies  and  the  neutral  Government  concerned. 
The  second  aim  was  only  incidentally  the  concern  of  the  Ministry  of 
Economic  Warfare  and  the  Ministere  du  Blocus,  but  as  the  Allies  needed 
supplies  from  the  adjacent  neutral  countries  the  two  were  bound  to  react 
on  one  another,  each  side  using  the  other’s  interest  in  supplies  as  a  bargain¬ 
ing  weapon.  Where  goods  reached  the  neutral  after  passing  through  the 
Allied  controls  it  was  usually  possible  to  insist  that  neither  these  goods  nor 
an  equivalent  amount  should  be  exported  to  Germany;  but  it  was  very 
much  more  difficult  for  the  Allies  to  persuade  the  neutral  Government  to 
cut  off  supplies  of  indigenous  produce  to  the  enemy.  The  neutral  usually 
took  his  stand  on  ‘normal  trade’,  arguing  with  some  point  that  this  was 
the  course  that  was  best  designed  to  prevent  both  accusations  of  unneutral 
conduct  and  interference  with  his  peace-time  level  of  trade. 

Agreements  on  these  lines  were  concluded  by  the  Allies  with  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Holland,  Iceland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Greece, 
and  there  were  agreements  of  more  limited  scope  with  other  states,  such 
as  Hungary,  Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  and  Spain.  They  formed  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  an  economic  war  which  could  not  in  fact  be  fought — a  war  of  the 
1914-18  type  in  which  the  majority  of  the  smaller  European  neutrals 
maintained  their  independence — and  consequently  none  of  them  survived 
without  modification  after  the  fall  of  France,  and  few  indeed  survived  at 
all.  It  is  only  possible,  therefore,  to  note  here  a  few  of  their  more  per¬ 
manent  features.  The  most  important  was  probably  the  agreement  with 
Sweden  (7  December  1939)  negotiated  by  Great  Britain,  which  came  into 
operation  on  20  December  and  was  announced  on  28  December.  An 
agreement  with  Belgium  was  concluded  on  11  December  1939,  and  one 
with  Greece  on  26  January  1940.  Most  of  the  agreements,  however,  were 
completed  only  just  before  the  German  offensive  in  April  1940. 1 

The  Swedish  agreement  was  to  continue  in  force,  with  modifications  to 
meet  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  war,  until  the  German  defeat. 
Iron  ore  was  the  supreme  preoccupation  of  the  Allies  throughout;  it  was 
believed  that  in  no  circumstances  could  Germany  dispense  entirely  with 

1  The  general  instructions  on  which  all  these  negotiations  were  based,  and  the  draft  form  of 
agreement,  are  printed  in  Medlicott :  Economic  Blockade ,  vol.  i,  appendix  I,  pp.  663-5.  Nils  0rvik : 
Norge  i  Brennpunktet  (Oslo,  J.  G.  Tanum,  1953),  the  first  volume  of  the  official  history  of  Nor¬ 
wegian  foreign  policy,  1939-40,  deals  fully  with  the  war-trade  and  shipping  negotiations,  and 
prints  the  full  text  of  the  Anglo-Norwegian  war-trade  agreement  of  1 1  March  1 940  (pp.  353-79)  • 
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Swedish  supplies,  and  many  were  the  plans  and  hopes  of  some  effective 
interference.  72-6  per  cent,  by  value  of  Swedish  iron  ore  exports  had  gone 
to  Germany  in  1936,  and  Germany  also  took  useful  quantities  of  Swedish 
copper,  ferro-alloys,  timber,  and  wood  products.  The  Allies  had  certain 
bargaining  weapons;  they  were  better  customers  than  Germany  (taking 
32-4  per  cent,  of  Swedish  exports  in  1937,  as  compared  with  15-8  per  cent, 
taken  by  Germany) ;  they  could  control  Swedish  imports  of  important 
deficiency  commodities  such  as  liquid  fuels,  and  it  was  believed  that  for 
fiscal  reasons  Sweden  would  have  a  strong  interest  in  maintaining  her 
exports  to  the  Allies.  However,  Sweden’s  policy  was  defined  in  decisive 
terms  on  13  September  1939.  Her  policy  would  be  one  of  strict  neutrality, 
and  in  her  economic  relations  with  other  Powers  she  would  maintain 
exports  at  a  normal  level  with  countries  which  did  not  restrict  their  normal 
exports  to  Sweden,  and  would  ensure  by  means  of  her  export  licensing 
system  that  her  exports  to  belligerents  did  not  exceed  normal  proportions. 
The  Allied  chances  of  compelling  her  to  adopt  a  more  accommodating 
attitude  were  prevented  by  the  fact  that  Sweden  had  prepared  herself  for 
the  crisis  by  building  up  stocks,  particularly  of  foodstuffs,  sufficient  to 
prevent  embarrassment  for  perhaps  eighteen  months  or  more,  and  above 
all  that  she  was  determined  to  avoid  any  course  which  would  excite  or 
justify  German  retaliation.  The  Allies,  moreover,  needed  Swedish  supplies 
(such  as  ferro-chrome  and  charcoal  pig-iron),  they  were  anxious  to  con¬ 
clude  a  shipping  agreement  with  Sweden,  and  they  knew  that  the  Swedes 
had  no  grounds  for  fearing  Allied  reprisals  comparable  with  those  that 
Germany  would  impose.  The  Anglo-Swedish  agreement  of  7  December 
1939  accordingly  recognized  that  Sweden  would  be  entitled  to  export 
indigenous  products  up  to  the  level  of  her  1938  figures,  and  would  not 
export  commodities  derived  from  across  seas  other  than  the  Baltic.  The 
United  Kingdom  undertook  to  allow  the  import  of  reasonable  quantities 
of  such  commodities.  The  British  Government  secured  a  favourable 
shipping  agreement,  and  was  satisfied  that  Swedish  sympathies  were  such 
as  to  guarantee  that  the  agreement  would  be  honoured  in  the  spirit  as  well 
as  in  the  letter. 

The  two  essential  provisions — that  the  neutral  should  be  allowed  to 
import  through  the  Allied  contraband  controls  reasonable  quantities  of 
commodities  on  condition  that  neither  these  nor  an  equivalent  were  re¬ 
exported,  and  that  native  produce  should  be  exported  only  up  to  1938 
figures — also  formed  the  basis  of  the  agreements  with  Norway,  Denmark, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland.1  But  there  were  numerous  modifica¬ 
tions,  concessions,  and  special  provisions.  The  Allies  had  more  than  one 
sharp  reminder  of  the  neutral  Governments’  powers  of  retaliation.  Sweden 
was  not  prepared  to  sign  the  shipping  agreement  until  the  war-trade 

1  For  the  agreement  with  Switzerland  see  below,  p.  209. 
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negotiations  were  completed;  Holland  set  up  a  ‘counter  blockade’  by 
refusing  or  delaying  the  grant  of  licences  for  export  to  the  United  Kingdom 
of  farina  and  dextrin,  cocoa  butter,  vegetable  oil  and  oilseeds,  and  con¬ 
densed  milk;  Switzerland  in  December  imposed  restrictions  on  exports  to 
France  required  for  national  defence.  ‘Processing’  caused  great  difficulties, 
and  was  the  most  serious  problem  of  the  xA.nglo-Dutch  negotiations.  The 
Netherlands  imported  raw  materials,  such  as  rubber,  textiles,  hides  and 
skins,  and  various  metals,  which  were  sent  to  Germany  for  manufacture, 
the  finished  articles  being  returned  to  the  Netherlands.  The  same  problem 
arose  in  Sweden  and  elsewhere.  The  Allied  objection  was  not  so  much  that 
Germany  would  seize  the  materials — if  she  did,  further  supplies  could  be 
cut  off — as  that  she  would  gain  foreign  exchange  from  the  transactions. 
The  Netherlands  had  an  effective  bargaining  weapon,  for  she  was  process¬ 
ing  ioo-octane  oil  for  the  British  Air  Ministry;  and  it  was  finally  agreed 
that,  to  secure  the  oil,  Britain  must  allow  some  processing  of  Netherlands 
goods  in  Germany.  In  the  Danish  negotiations  there  was  a  somewhat 
similar  problem  of  reciprocity;  the  maintenance  of  Danish  exports  de¬ 
pended  on  supplies  of  feeding  stuffs  and  fertilizers  from  overseas,  and  the 
British  Government  did  not  wish  to  see  these  imports  used  to  facilitate 
Danish  exports  to  Germany.  But  Denmark  was  also  exporting  foodstuffs 
to  England,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  same  pig  might  produce  offal 
for  Germany  and  bacon  for  England.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied 
76  per  cent,  of  Danish  coal  and  coke  imports,  as  against  Germany’s  19  per 
cent.,  and  as  the  balance  of  trade  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  Denmark 
there  was  a  substantial  sterling  balance  which  the  United  Kingdom  could 
block.  Against  these  apparent  tactical  advantages  to  Britain  there  had  to 
be  set  the  hard  fact  that  Denmark  was  determined  not  to  annoy  Germany, 
and  might  reply  to  pressure  by  reducing  exports  pro  rata  to  both  Germany 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  spite  of  much  hard  bargaining  the  British  Government  felt  that  they 
could  trust  these  states  to  maintain  the  war-trade  agreements  against 
German  pressure.  In  the  Balkans  the  position  was  different:  Germany’s 
political  and  economic  control  was  too  strong  to  be  shaken  by  Allied 
threats  or  promises.  Not  only  was  her  economy  largely  complementary 
with  that  of  the  Balkan  states,  but  her  clearing  policy  since  1933  had  given 
her  a  predominant  position  in  bartering  with  them,  while  Britain  and 
France  had  shown  little  willingness  to  combat  this  influence.  The  Ministry 
of  Economic  Warfare  hoped,  however,  to  challenge  German  preponderance 
by  a  vigorous  purchasing  policy.  Rumanian  oil  supplies  were  regarded  as 
sharing  with  Swedish  steel  the  most  important  role  in  the  economic 
struggle,  and  on  12  September  1939  the  British  War  Cabinet  authorized 
the  immediate  purchase  of  all  surplus  oil  stocks  in  Rumania,  the  chartering 
of  all  available  oil  barges,  and  the  obtaining  of  an  option  on  oil  supplies 
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after  the  expiration  of  existing  contracts.  Large  purchases  were  made 
through  the  British  oil  companies,  but  in  December  the  Rumanian  Govern¬ 
ment  decided  to  control  and  limit  export,  and  after  some  months  of 
uncertainty  it  became  clear  that  Germany  had  been  guaranteed  annual 
supplies  of  1,560,000  tons.  Through  the  Goeland  Company,  specially 
formed  for  the  purpose,  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  arranged  for 
the  purchase  of  tugs,  tankers,  and  barges,  but  these  amounted  to  less  than 

10  per  cent,  of  the  total  oil  fleets  on  the  Danube,  and  after  the  fall  of 
France  it  was  not  found  possible  to  remove  or  immobilize  more  than  a 
fraction  even  of  these.  In  the  same  way  much  of  the  oil  that  had  been 
purchased  could  not  be  removed.  A  fairly  satisfactory  minerals  agreement, 
which  was  concluded  with  Yugoslavia  by  the  British  Government  on 

11  January  1940,  had  the  effect  of  at  least  limiting  Yugoslav  exports  to 
Germany  to  the  level  of  existing  German- Yugoslav  agreements;  however, 
it  seemed  doubtful  whether  Germany  was  much  concerned,  except  possibly 
in  the  case  of  chrome.  Small  purchases  of  maize  and  oilseeds  were  made 
in  Bulgaria,  but  German  competition  was  strong,  and  the  discovery  in 
April  1940  that  Bulgaria  was  facilitating  the  transit  of  oil  from  Russia  to 
Germany  led  the  British  Government  to  withhold  counter-concessions. 
Greece  was  a  more  hopeful  field  of  activity,  and  a  draft  war-trade  agree¬ 
ment  was  made  with  her  on  7  September  1939,  and  completed  on  26 
January  1940;  the  position  had  to  be  examined  in  the  light  of  the  Graeco- 
German  agreement  of  23  August  1939,  but  the  British  agreed  to  purchase 
chrome  up  to  55,000  tons  and  a  minimum  of  £500,000  worth  of  Greek 
tobacco,  and  chrome  exports  to  Germany  were  limited  to  1,000  tons. 

The  policy  of  pre-emption,  which  had  its  principal  opportunity  in  the 
Balkans  in  this  period,  was  not  exactly  a  failure;  but  the  shortage  of  foreign 
exchange,  the  vastly  superior  position  of  the  Germans  in  both  influence 
and  market  knowledge,  and  the  absence  of  any  purchasing  organization 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare,  all  limited 
the  effectiveness  of  pre-emption  at  this  stage.  The  formation  of  a  separate 
commercial  company,  the  United  Kingdom  Commercial  Corporation 
(U.K.C.C.)  was  the  answer  to  this  problem ;  it  was  incorporated  on  1 1  April 
1940  with  an  initial  capital  of  £500,000  provided  by  the  Treasury,  and  it 
was  to  play  a  dominant  role  in  the  later  stages  of  the  war.1  But  the  change 
in  the  fortunes  of  war  during  the  winter  of  1 940-1  prevented  any  sub¬ 
stantial  success  for  it  in  the  Balkans. 

Italy’s  geographical  position  and  Axis  affiliations  might  have  provided 
the  biggest  leak  in  the  blockade,  but  the  unexpected  cautiousness  of 
Italian  diplomacy  during  the  first  months  of  the  war  encouraged  hopes  in 

1  The  Treasury  also  provided  staff.  It  had  a  commercial  directorate  acting  under  the 
instructions  of  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  (for  purchases),  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
(for  exports). 
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London  that  she  might  remain  neutral,  or  even  become  an  ally  of  the 
Western  Powers.  Mussolini’s  voice  remained  decisive  throughout,  and  it 
is  clear  today  that  he  certainly  had  no  intention  at  any  stage  of  fighting 
Germany;  in  the  last  resort,  too,  he  was  prepared  to  wave  aside  all  argu¬ 
ments  for  non-participation  based  on  Italy’s  appalling  economic  weakness. 
On  12  February  1940  he  described  Riccardi,  the  Minister  of  Currency  and 
Exchange,  as  a  cry-baby  for  speaking  in  blunt  terms  of  Italy’s  deficiencies 
in  monetary  reserves,  stocks,  and  armaments;  for  six  years,  he  said,  Italy 
had  been  described  as  being  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  but  she  had 
carried  on  quite  well.1  But  he  was  not  prepared  to  enter  the  war  in  1939; 
partly  because  of  irritation  with  German  conduct,  partly,  it  would  seem, 
because  Italian  unpreparedness,  while  it  was  unlikely  in  the  last  resort  to 
prevent  a  gambler’s  throw,  was  sufficiently  obvious  to  necessitate  at  least 
an  initial  period  of  caution.  Italy  was  dependent  on  external  sources  for 
her  coal,  iron,  oil,  and  nearly  all  other  raw  materials;  her  stocks  of  these 
and  of  finished  armaments  were  extremely  low  in  September  1939.  There 
were  able  advocates  in  the  Ministry  of  Economic  W arfare  of  the  view  that 
as  a  confessed  non-belligerent  Italy  had  made  herself  liable  to  the  full 
exercise  of  the  blockade  in  a  form  which  would  prevent  her  from  giving 
help  to  the  Axis  and  would  even  prevent  her  from  eventually  entering  the 
war  herself.  It  seems  unlikely  that  these  considerations  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  Mussolini’s  intervention  when  the  time  seemed  ripe,  whatever  the 
state  of  Italy’s  resources,  and  the  Allied  Governments  preferred  to  treat 
her  as  a  genuine  neutral,  and  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  an  agree¬ 
ment. 

Accordingly  only  the  normal  blockade  measures  were  applied;  Italy, 
that  is  to  say,  could  continue  to  import  without  restriction  for  her  own 
industry,  although  the  Allied  contraband  control  endeavoured  to  detect 
and  seize  goods  destined  for  Germany.  The  inevitable  delays  and  incon¬ 
veniences  of  the  blockade  were  accepted  by  the  Italians  at  first  with 
surprising  good  humour;  but  after  October  1939  criticism  mounted,  and 
an  intermittent,  but  at  times  violent,  campaign  in  the  Italian  press  kept 
alive  a  sense  of  grievance  and  kept  Mussolini,  so  it  was  reported,  near 
boiling-point.  There  were  concessions;  the  Italians  were  allowed  to  make 
an  extensive  use  of ‘hold-back’  undertakings,2  and  the  crack  Italian  liners, 
the  Rex  and  Conte  di  Savoia,  were  allowed  to  pass  through  Gibraltar  with 
only  a  few  hours’  delay.  At  the  end  of  December  1939  the  Ministry  of 

1  Galeazzo  Ciano:  Diario  1939  [-43),  2  vols.,  4th  edition  (Milan,  Rizzoli,  1947);  Ciano’ s  Diary 
1939-43,  ed.  Malcolm  Muggeridge  (London,  Heinemann,  1947),  12  February  1940. 

2  These  undertakings  were  frequently  given  by  neutral  shippers  to,  and  accepted  by,  the 
Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  between  September  1939  and  April  1940.  The  neutral  was 
allowed  to  take  suspected  cargo  to  the  neutral  port  of  destination,  but  undertook  to  return  it  to 
an  Allied  port  if,  after  consideration  by  the  Contraband  Committee,  it  was  decided  that  it  should 
be  seized  as  contraband. 
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Economic  Warfare  agreed,  as  a  ‘Christmas  gesture’,  to  release  all  Italian 
cargo  detained  under  hold-back  guarantees  merely  on  the  assurance  of  the 
Italian  importer  that  they  would  not  be  re-exported.  This  relieved  tension 
for  a  moment,  and  Ciano  appeared  interested  for  a  short  time  in  the  idea 
that  Italy  should  ‘run  contraband  control  herself’— i.e.  sign  a  war-trade 
agreement.  But  this  solution  was  turned  down  by  Mussolini,  and  bickering 
continued. 

In  their  endeavour  to  conciliate  the  Italian  Government  the  British  had, 
however,  entered  on  extensive  discussions  for  a  general  trade  agreement 
between  Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  until  February  1940  the 
enthusiastic  reception  of  these  proposals  by  Italian  officials  and  indus¬ 
trialists  kept  alive  British  hopes  of  a  weakening  of  the  Axis.  The  Italian 
Government  were  informed  in  December  that  the  British  would  be  willing 
to  expend  £20  million  in  Italy  during  1940;  in  January  the  British  Cabinet 
agreed  to  raise  this  figure  to  £25  million  if  necessary,  although  this  decision 
was  not  communicated  to  the  Italians.  The  Italians  seemed  prepared  to 
offer  aircraft  engines  and  material,  foodstuffs,  hemp,  mercury,  and  other 
goods;  they  wanted  in  return  a  wide  range  of  products  including  coal,  the 
existing  quota  of  Newfoundland  fish,  rubber,  copper,  nickel,  tin,  jute, 
mineral  oils,  and  cereals.  These  would  clearly  be  of  great  use  to  Italian 
rearmament,  and  the  British  Government  made  their  willingness  to  bar¬ 
gain  dependent  on  the  Italian  readiness  to  supply  aircraft,  guns,  and  other 
equipment.  Riccardi  said  on  3  February  that  Italy’s  economic  situation 
was  so  bad  that  she  must  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  accept  the  British 
terms;  Mussolini  rejected  them  on  the  7th.  From  the  British  point  of  view 
the  refusal  to  sell  arms  and  equipment  was  a  test  of  sincerity;  from  this 
point  there  seemed  little  doubt  that  Mussolini  would  join  Germany  in  due 
course.  German  coal  exports  to  Italy,  which  had  hitherto  been  allowed  to 
sail  from  Rotterdam,  were  stopped  early  in  March;1  and  in  spite  of  some 
last-minute  efforts  in  May  to  reopen  the  discussions  the  hope  of  weaning 
Italy  from  German  control  had  vanished  in  February.  Shortly  after 
Mussolini’s  decision  on  7  February  Ciano  admitted  to  the  British  Ambas¬ 
sador  that  the  decision  was  a  political  one,  and  that,  in  spite  of  press 
propaganda,  the  Italians  had  really  no  cause  for  serious  complaint  on 
contraband-control  questions.  The  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  was 
satisfied  that  no  very  large  supplies  had  reached  Germany  through  Italy; 
but  Italy  had  certainly  been  able  to  stock  up  to  some  extent,  especially  in 
oil.  But  she  was  still  not  ready  for  a  major  war  in  June  1940. 

To  complete  the  economic  encirclement  of  Germany  it  was  necessary 
to  bring  the  U.S.S.R.  into  active  co-operation  with  the  Allies;  and  here 
British  policy  was,  until  the  German  attack  in  June  1941,  a  complete 

1  British  experts  seriously  underestimated  the  amount  of  coal  that  Germany  was  able  to  supply 
to  Italy  through  Switzerland. 
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failure.  Yet  it  was  never  quite  certain  that  some  economic  agreement, 
helpful  to  Allied  policy,  could  not  be  achieved ;  the  Ministry  of  Economic 
Warfare  was  never  very  hopeful  on  this  point,  but  the  overriding  political 
and  military  needs  of  the  Allies  demanded  that  the  effort  should  be  made. 
When  the  results  proved  disappointing  there  were  phases  of  pressure ;  but 
the  Soviet  Union  was  not  sufficiently  dependent  on  overseas  supplies  for 
the  ordinary  machinery  of  blockade  to  make  any  appreciable  impression 
on  her  economy.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  British  export  licences  for  exports 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  were  refused  or  delayed,  but  this  was  for  supply  and  not 
economic- warfare  reasons;  when  the  Soviet  authorities  retaliated  the  War 
Cabinet  authorized  negotiations,  and  with  the  minimum  of  delay  a  barter 
agreement  was  signed  on  11  October  1939  under  which  Russia  secured 
8,900  tons  of  rubber  and  600  tons  of  tin,  and  agreed  to  release  about 
£ 1  million  worth  of  timber  (all  that  could  be  shipped  before  the  winter 
freeze).  The  War  Cabinet  were  prepared  to  risk  the  danger  that  the 
rubber  and  tin  would  find  their  way  to  Germany,  and  during  October  and 
November  discussions  continued  with  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  London  for 
a  further  barter  deal,  involving  the  exchange  of  Russian  cereals  for  machine 
tools  and  copper.  The  agreement  of  1 1  October  continued  in  fact,  until 
June  1941,  to  inspire  British  hopes — which  were  all  disappointed— of 
similar  bargains. 

The  Soviet  Government  always  insisted  that  they  could  not  sign  any¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  war-trade  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  this  would  involve  some  degree  of  acceptance  of  Allied  blockade  policy; 
they  protested  formally  against  British  and  French  contraband-control 
practices  in  notes  of  25  October  1939.  On  the  other  hand,  they  continued 
to  say  that  they  were  willing  to  trade  with  both  belligerents,  and  kept  the 
possibility  of  further  barter  agreements  alive.  In  the  autumn  of  1939  they 
did  not  put  their  views  about  Allied  blockade  measures  to  the  test;  Soviet 
ships  were  simply  withdrawn  from  areas  where  they  might  be  subject  to 
contraband  control,  and  largely  confined  to  Pacific  routes.  After  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Finnish  war  virtually  all  British  exports  to  the  U.S.S.R.  ceased, 
and  there  was  no  further  talk — for  a  time — of  an  economic  agreement; 
instead,  measures  to  control  the  so-called  ‘Vladivostok  leak’  (the  flow  of 
commodities  to  Germany  across  the  Trans-Siberian  railway)  were  under¬ 
taken,  and  two  Soviet  ships,  the  Selenga  and  the  Vladimir  Mayakovsky,  were 
intercepted  in  January  and  February  1940,  the  latter  with  a  cargo  of 
copper  for  Vladivostok. 

The  adoption  of  a  policy  of  economic  pressure  was  accompanied  by  the 
discussion  of  far-reaching  plans  for  intervention  in  the  Finnish  war  and 
for  action  against  Soviet  oil  in  the  Middle  East,  and  the  gulf  that  seemed 
to  be  opening  between  Russia  and  the  Allies  was  increased  by  reports  of 
a  Soviet-German  economic  agreement.  Long  and  difficult  negotiations 
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produced  the  agreement  of  n  February  19401  and  provided  for  Soviet 
deliveries  to  Germany  and  the  Protectorate  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
during  the  first  twelve  months  of  raw  materials  to  the  value  of  Rm.  650  mil¬ 
lion.  The  deliveries  were  to  include  mineral  oil  (900,000  tons),  phosphates 
(500,000  tons) ,  iron  ore  (500,000  tons),  scrap  iron  and  pig  iron  (300,000  tons) , 
cotton  (100,000  tons),  chrome  ores  (100,000  tons),  legumes  and  grain  for 
cattle  (1  million  tons),  platinum  (2,400  kg.),  and  numerous  other  raw 
materials.  Arrangements  were  made  and  freight  charges  fixed  for  German 
deliveries  to  and  from  Afghanistan,  Persia,  Rumania,  and  Far  Eastern 
countries.  Provision  was  also  made  for  ‘generous’  Soviet  help  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  raw  materials  in  foreign  countries.  The  value  of  Soviet  deliveries 
and  services  in  the  first  twelve  months  was  estimated  at  about  Rm.  800  mil¬ 
lion,  and  Dr.  Schnurre,  the  chief  German  negotiator,  believed  that,  if  this 
volume  of  imports  could  be  attained  ‘the  effects  of  the  English  blockade 
will  be  decisively  weakened’.  The  chief  worry  of  the  Germans  was  not  the 
willingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  deliver,  but  German  reluctance  and 
indeed  inability  to  supply  the  quantities  of  industrial  products,  processes, 
and  installations,  and  of  war  materiel  which  the  Soviet  Government  had 
demanded  in  return.2  Details  of  this  agreement  were  not  known  to  the 
Allies  for  some  time,  but  during  the  following  months  the  picture  was 
pieced  together  fairly  accurately.  On  14  March  1940  the  British  War 
Cabinet  decided  to  intensify  its  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  seek 
as  a  first  step  an  agreement  with  Japan  for  the  limitation  of  supplies  to 
Russia  and  Germany.  The  Supreme  War  Council  confirmed  this  decision 
on  28  March,  but  the  Soviet  Government  showed  no  desire  to  widen  the 
breach,  and  the  German  invasion  of  Scandinavia  a  few  days  later  speedily 
turned  the  attention  of  the  Allies  to  battles  nearer  home. 

All  these  activities  were,  then,  designed  to  limit  the  flow  of  contraband 
from  and  through  neutral  countries  adjacent  to  Germany,  and  they 
absorbed  the  main  attention  of  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  and 
the  Ministere  du  Blocus.  Pre-emption  was  of  relatively  little  importance 
as  yet.  The  destruction  of  German  export  trade  was  the  declared  aim  of 
the  British  and  French  Governments  after  November  1939,  but  here,  too, 
progress  was  slow,  owing  in  the  main  to  neutral  objections.  The  closing 
of  the  sea  routes  to  German  shipping  meant  that  German  exports  would 
usually  find  their  way  to  overseas  markets  in  neutral  vessels.  The  British 
and  French  Governments  recognized  the  validity  of  the  provision  of  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  (1856)  under  which  privately  owned  non-contraband 
enemy  goods  carried  in  a  neutral  vessel  were  free  from  seizure;  as  in  the 

1  For  the  negotiation  of  this  agreement  see  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Initial  Triumph  of  the  Axis, 
Part  VI,  section  i,  annex  I. 

2  For  the  text  of  the  agreement  and  the  confidential  protocol  see  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  607;  see 
particularly  Schnurre’s  memorandum  of  26  February  1940  (ibid.  no.  636). 
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First  World  War,  Allied  action  against  such  goods  could,  however,  be 
taken  as  a  reprisal  against  some  appropriate  German  breach  of  inter¬ 
national  law.  The  trade  was  of  great  value  to  Germany  as  a  source  of 
foreign  exchange  or  a  means  of  barter;  Germany  was  believed  to  have 
entered  the  war  with  assets  in  gold  of  only  £41  million,  and  some  £15 
million  worth  of  foreign  exchange,  and  throughout  September,  October, 
and  November  1939  her  exports  were  being  pushed  vigorously.  In  some 
cases  ownership  of  German  goods  passed  to  neutrals  before  shipment;  in 
many  cases  neutrals  in  the  Americas  and  Japan  had  paid  for,  or  claimed 
to  have  paid  for,  German  goods  before  the  war,  or  before  they  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  British  and  French  contraband  controls,  and  had  no 
desire  to  lose  them.  A  British  Order  in  Council  of  27  November  1939 
placed  an  embargo  on  all  goods  loaded  in  an  enemy  port  and  on  all 
goods  of  enemy  origin  or  ownership;  a  similar  declaration  was  made  by 
the  French  Government.  The  Order,  which  was  to  take  effect  from 
4  December  1939,  was  issued  as  a  reprisal  against  Germany’s  steadily 
increasing  disregard  for  the  rules  of  submarine  warfare  laid  down  in  the 
Submarine  Protocol  of  1936,1  and  the  rules  for  the  laying  of  mines  of 
the  Hague  Convention.  But  to  meet  neutral  objections  goods  which  had 
been  contracted  for  before  27  November  1939,  paid  for  before  1 1  December 
I939,  and  shipped  before  1  January  1940  were  not  to  be  interfered  with. 
In  December  later  dates  of  shipping  were  agreed  to;  a  long  list  of  ‘special 
cases’,  including  goods  for  medical,  relief,  or  humanitarian  purposes, 
goods  vital  to  the  economic  life  of  the  importing  country,  goods  ordered 
before  27  November  1939  and  needed  for  public  works  programmes, 
was  also  drawn  up.  In  addition,  persistent  Japanese  and  United  States 
pressure  led  the  British  authorities  to  release  many  important  individual 
cargoes  from  time  to  time  during  the  next  twelve  months.  But  gradually, 
as  the  orders  genuinely  placed  with  German  firms  before  the  imposition 
of  the  Reprisals  Order  were  carried  out,  the  volume  of  exemptions  and 
protests  died  down.  It  was  estimated  that  by  the  middle  of  April  1940 
German  export  trade  with  overseas  customers  had  been  reduced  by  about 
80  per  cent,  of  its  pre-war  value. 

The  position  in  the  spring  of  1940  was  that  Allied  contraband-control 
measures  were  effectively  preventing  supplies  reaching  Germany  from 
overseas  through  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzer¬ 
land,  the  Balkans,  and  perhaps  Italy;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Allies  had  been  unable  to  prevent  normal  supplies  of  indigenous  products 
from  reaching  her  from  these  countries  and  from  Russia.  Nor  had  the 
Allies  been  able  to  prevent  the  far-reaching  Soviet-German  agreement, 
or  to  prevent  supplies  (only  a  trickle  as  yet)  passing  to  Germany 
from  American  and  Far  Eastern  sources  by  the  Pacific  and  Siberian 

1  See  Survey  for  1936,  p.  88,  note;  Survey  for  1930,  pp.  63-64,  69. 
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route.1  The  war  as  yet  had  borne  very  lightly  on  Germany,  and  her  tendency 
to  be  satisfied  with  her  existing  rate  of  war  production  eased  the  strain 
on  the  civilian  population,  and  made  some  of  the  over-optimistic  propa¬ 
gandists  of  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  look  rather  foolish.  Then 
the  situation  was  transformed  by  the  rapid  German  victories  in  Norway 
and  Denmark  in  April  1940,  and  in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France  in 
May  and  June.  Once  more  the  capacity  of  the  Wehrmacht  to  secure 
victory  with  a  relatively  small  expenditure  of  effort  and  material  had  been 
demonstrated,  and  there  were  incidental  consequences  of  the  victory — 
such  as  the  acquisition  of  much  loot,  the  engulfing  of  Switzerland,  the 
moral  collapse  of  Balkan  resistance,  and  the  control  by  the  enemy  (Italy 
having  now  entered  the  war)  of  the  coastline  of  the  greater  part  ofWestern 
and  Central  Europe — which  meant  that  Germany  had  effectively  shattered 
the  programme  of  economic  pressure  followed  by  the  Allies  since  Sep¬ 
tember  1939.  Economic  warfare  continued,  but  it  had  to  be  replanned 
to  take  account  of  new  conditions  and,  in  some  directions,  of  new  oppor¬ 
tunities. 


(iff)  The  Role  of  the  United  States 

It  was  at  this  point  that  British  economic-warfare  policy  began  to  move 
rapidly  away  from  its  previous  dependence  on  the  19 14-17  model,  and 
to  find  in  the  Americas  the  basis  for  a  more  solid  and  comprehensive 
system  based  on  ‘control  at  source’.  Hitherto  the  classic  form  of  a  great 
European  blockade  had  been  the  intervention  of  the  British  fleet  between 
source  and  market,  and  the  1812  war  was  always  a  reminder  that  the 
neutral  American  exporter  might  fight  the  blockade  as  vigorously  as  the 
European  enemy.  Now  it  became  possible  (as  in  1917-18  for  a  short 
time)  to  think  in  terms  of  a  system  of  contraband  control  under  which  the 
Governments  of  producing  countries  would  regulate  supplies  to  the 
European  continent,  and  control  at  sea,  in  so  far  as  it  was  still  exercised, 
would  serve  only  as  a  sanction  and  advanced  check  on  an  elaborate  system 
of  control  in  depth. 

Britain,  then,  drew  one  advantage  of  immediate  value  and  of  immense 
ultimate  importance  from  the  changed  situation  in  Europe:  the  increased 
and  increasing  co-operation  of  the  United  States  in  the  economic  blockade. 
Hitherto  contraband  control,  in  following  the  traditional  system  of  examin¬ 
ing  cargoes  and  papers  mainly  in  European  waters,  had  called  forth  in 
turn  some  American  protests  on  traditional  lines  against  the  blockade, 
and  in  January  1940  there  had  been  a  moment  of  serious  crisis  in  Anglo- 
American  relations  over  this  issue.  The  State  Department  had  made 

1  See  below,  pp.  42-44,  and  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Initial  Triumph  of  the  Axis,  Part  VI, 
section  i,  annex  I  and  Part  VIII,  section  i(d). 
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formal  protests  in  December  1939  against  enemy-export  control  and  the 
examination  of  United  States  mails,  and  an  aide  memoir e  of  19  January 
1940,1  which  was  published  before  the  British  Embassy  had  had  time  to 
reply,  complained  of  unwarrantable  delays  to,  and  discrimination  against, 
United  States  shipping  in  the  Mediterranean.  But  the  American  public 
seemed  bewildered  rather  than  indignant,  and  the  arrival  in  Washington 
of  an  Anglo-French  mission  under  F.  T.  A.  Ashton-Gwatkin  and  Professor 
Charles  Rist  soon  created  a  better  atmosphere.  On  29  January  the  British 
Government  agreed  to  suspend  the  examination  of  United  States  ships 
for  contraband  in  northern  waters,  and  plans  were  discussed  for  the 
setting  up  of  a  British  contraband-control  base  in  New  Brunswick.  This 
scheme,  which  would  have  been  almost  unworkable,  fortunately  fell 
through  owing  to  the  German  invasion  of  Norway,  but  it  illustrates  the 
complexities  of  the  American  position.  The  United  States  was  subject  to 
three  definitions  of  neutrality:  a  general  declaration  of  5  September  19392 
establishing  for  United  States  citizens  the  normal  rights  and  duties  of 
neutrals  under  international  law;  the  Neutrality  Act,  signed  by  the 
President  on  4  November  1939;3  and  the  Panama  Conference’s  Declara¬ 
tion  of  3  October  1939, 4  binding  on  all  the  American  republics.  Under 
the  Neutrality  Act,  which  made  it  unlawful  for  any  United  States  ship 
to  go  to  belligerent  ports  in  Europe  or  Africa  as  far  south  as  the  Canary 
Islands,  but  allowed  them  to  go  to  Russian  ports,  Norwegian  ports  includ¬ 
ing  and  north  of  Bergen,  and  the  Mediterranean,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  contraband  flowing  into  Germany  through  these  neutral  ports, 
and  if  United  States  ships  were  diverted  for  examination  to  British  or 
French  control  bases  there  would  be  unpleasant  possibilities  of  damage 
by  German  mines  or  submarines.  The  Panama  ‘safety  zone’  established 
an  area  varying  in  width  from  300  to  1,000  miles  off  the  coasts  of  the 
American  continent  south  of  Canada  from  which  belligerent  action  was 
excluded;  this  effectively  prevented  the  exercise  of  contraband  control 
from  British  or  French  bases  in  the  Caribbean,  the  only  area  in  which 
it  would  have  been  practicable  to  intercept  contraband  passing  from 
Latin  American  ports  on  the  Atlantic  through  the  Panama  Canal  to 
German  destinations  through  Siberia.  Many  of  these  difficulties  had 
been  anticipated,  however,  by  the  British  authorities,  and  the  navicert 
system  had  seemed  to  provide  a  solution.  Under  this  system  exporters  in 
the  United  States,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil  had  been  invited  from 

1  See  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  6  January  1940,  pp.  3-5,  and  27  January  1940,  pp.  93-94. 

2  See  World  Peace  Foundation:  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  igpg—ig^o,  ed. 
S.  Shepard  Jones  and  Denys  P.  Myers  (Boston,  World  Peace  Foundation,  1940),  pp.  629-38. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  656-71.  See  also  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Initial  Triumph  of  the  Axis,  Part  VII, 
section  i(a)  (2). 

4  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  ig3g-igio,  pp.  1 15-17;  Survey  for  1939-46:  The 
Initial  Triumph  of  the  Axis,  Part  VII,  section  i(a)  (1). 
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i  December  1939  to  satisfy  the  appropriate  British  missions  that  goods 
intended  for  Europe  were  not  destined  for  Germany;  whereupon  a  ‘navi¬ 
cert’,  or  commercial  passport,  would  be  issued;  when  the  whole  of  a  ship’s 
cargo  was  covered  by  such  navicerts  the  ship  would  normally  be  free 
from  subsequent  interference.  If  the  system  had  been  universally  accepted 
the  chance  of  incidents  would  have  been  removed.  The  United  States 
Treasury  on  2  December  1939,  however,  called  attention  to  legislation 
which  compelled  American  exporters  to  accept  cargo  for  which  their 
ships  were  suitable,  thereby  preventing  the  general  acceptance  of  the 
system. 

After  the  Rist-Ashton-Gwatkin  mission  the  United  States  authorities 
had  shown  a  much  greater  spirit  of  friendly  acquiescence  in  British  blockade 
measures,  and  it  had  become  clear  by  the  summer  of  1940  that  they  would 
not  oppose  British  attempts  to  bring  all  shippers  and  United  States 
exporters  into  the  navicert  scheme.  Similar  arrangements  had  already 
been  introduced  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Control  of  exports  by 
licensing  had  been  instituted  throughout  the  British  Colonial  Empire  in 
the  first  days  of  the  war,  and,  during  the  winter,  export  licensing  schemes 
were  brought  into  operation  in  India  and  the  Dominions  and  co-ordinated 
with  the  plans  of  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare.  To  be  effective 
both  ‘consignee’  and  ‘quantitative’  control  was  necessary;  that  is  to  say, 
it  was  necessary  to  ensure  not  only  that  the  neutral  importer  was  not  trading 
with  the  enemy,  but  that  the  total  imports  of  the  neutral  country  were 
not  in  excess  of  normal  requirements.  For  this  reason  the  Ministry  of 
Economic  Warfare  had  to  watch  carefully  the  trade  with  individual 
consignees,  and  during  the  winter  they  worked  out,  in  consultation  with 
the  Commonwealth  Governments,  quota  schemes  for  imperial  exports  to 
European  neutrals.  By  the  spring  of  1940  quota  figures  had  been  drawn 
up  for  tin,  manganese,  chrome,  mica,  jute,  rubber,  asbestos,  sisal,  cotton, 
hides  and  skins,  oilseeds,  and  cocoa.  An  incidental  problem  of  some 
delicacy  was  the  equitable  distribution  of  gains  and  losses  under  the 
quota  system  between  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Thus  a  considerable  measure  of  control  at  source  had  already  been 
achieved  before  the  fall  of  France,  primarily  to  reduce  friction  with 
exporters  and  to  reduce  the  strain  on  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare 
and  the  naval  patrols.  The  control  was  not,  however,  complete;  the 
United  States  objected  at  this  stage  to  the  use  of  the  navicert  system  for 
forcible  rationing  of  adjacent  neutrals,  and  the  statistical  basis  of  ration¬ 
ing  was  still  being  elaborated  in  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare. 
Moreover,  certain  important  sources  of  raw  materials,  such  as  the  Nether¬ 
lands  East  Indies,  Japan,  and  the  Latin  American  countries,  could  not 
yet  be  brought  into  the  arrangements. 

The  situation  after  the  fall  of  France  made  an  extension  of  the  system 
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of  control  at  source  imperative.  Germany  now  controlled  the  whole 
coastline  of  Western  Europe  from  the  North  Cape  to  the  Spanish  border; 
in  the  Mediterranean  Italy  had  entered  the  war,  and  British  economic- 
warfare  policy  had  largely  collapsed  in  the  Danube  valley  and  the  Balkans. 
It  was  quite  impossible  for  the  Royal  Navy,  responsible  now  for  dealing 
with  invasion  attempts  and  commerce  raiders,  to  patrol  the  enemy- 
occupied  coasts  for  blockade  purposes;  interception  and  diversion  of 
suspected  blockade  runners  could  take  place  only  in  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances.  Moreover,  with  the  disappearance  of  most  of  the  ‘adjacent 
neutrals’  the  earlier  method  of  control,  which  had  been  based  on  the 
establishment  of  working  arrangements  with  the  Governments  and  traders 
of  those  states,  largely  ceased  to  apply. 

To  make  control  at  source  effective  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the 
acquiescence  or  co-operation  of  the  Governments  and  traders  of  overseas 
countries,  and  to  find  a  sanction  to  replace  interception.  New  machinery 
was  accordingly  devised  in  the  summer  of  1940,  and  came  into  operation 
on  1  August.  There  were  three  main  features:  (1)  Navicerts  now  became 
‘compulsory’,  in  the  sense  that  in  the  navicert-issuing  countries  exporters 
were  expected  to  apply  for  navicerts  for  all  goods  on  the  contraband 
list  destined  for  countries  in  the  blockade  area.  As  the  United  States 
Government  were  now  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  this  demand  it  was 
possible  to  assume  an  enemy  destination  for  goods  which  did  not  carry 
navicerts.  In  Commonwealth  countries  imperial  export  licences  served 
the  same  purpose  as  compulsory  navicerts.  When  all  cargo  was  covered 
by  navicerts,  imperial  export  licences,  or,  in  the  case  of  enemy  exports, 
certificates  of  origin,  the  British  consul  at  the  last  port  of  loading  would 
issue  a  ‘ship  navicert’.  Any  ship  intercepted  on  its  way  to  Europe  without 
a  ship’s  navicert  would  then  be  liable  to  be  seized  as  Prize.  This  univer¬ 
salizing  of  the  navicert  system  enabled  control  of  contraband  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  at  its  source,  far  away  from  German  interference,  but  it  did  not 
prevent  blockade  running  with  valuable  cargoes  to  the  German-occupied 
coasts,  for  the  naval  patrols  were  too  few  for  adequate  watch.  The  ship 
warrant  scheme,  however,  provided  an  alternative  sanction.  (2)  The 
ship  warrant  was  a  document  issued  to  each  ship  which  complied  with  the 
British  regulations;  it  entitled  the  ship  to  make  use  of  the  important 
shipping  facilities  under  British  control  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
such  as  insurance,  dry-docking  and  repairing,  the  provision  of  water  and 
bunkers,  stores,  and  the  like.  If  a  shipowner  attempted  to  run  even  a 
single  cargo  without  navicerts  these  facilities  might  be  withheld  from  all 
the  ships  of  the  company.  (3)  The  compulsory  rationing  of  the  remaining 
adjacent  neutrals  was  the  necessary  complement  to  the  compulsory  navi¬ 
cert  system.  It  was  necessary  to  ensure  not  only  that  individual  imports 
were  not  destined  for  the  enemy,  but  that  the  total  imports  of  each  adjacent 
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neutral  did  not  accumulate  to  an  extent  which  invited  German  invasion. 
Navicerts  were,  therefore,  to  be  granted  on  a  scale  which  would  allow 
the  neutrals  to  import  sufficient  for  their  domestic  requirements  only. 
Rationing  programmes  were  based  on  quarterly  import  quotas,  and  at 
first  they  had  to  be  imposed  somewhat  arbitrarily,  but  subsequent  negotia¬ 
tion  enabled  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  to  adjust  them  to  meet 
the  neutral’s  genuine  requirements.  It  was  necessary  also  to  apportion 
the  global  quotas  fairly  between  the  various  exporting  countries. 

Although  the  United  States  Government  were  prepared  after  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1940  to  facilitate  these  developments  they  could  not  move  very 
rapidly,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour 
in  December  1941  that  the  system  of  control  at  source  took  final  shape. 
There  were  several  reasons  for  this — the  political  situation  at  home, 
which  made  it  necessary  to  avoid  any  accusation  that  the  Administration 
was  seeking  a  quarrel  with  Germany  or  Japan,  the  lack  of  a  government 
organization  in  Washington  to  administer  economic-warfare  policy,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Administration  was  much  more  interested  in  supply 
than  in  contraband  questions.  For  all  these  reasons  economic  warfare 
meant  to  the  Americans  economic  defence,  and  control  at  source  was 
valued  primarily  and  publicly  as  a  means  of  conserving  supplies  for 
American  rearmament  rather  than  as  a  means  of  depriving  Germany  and 
Japan  of  the  weapons  of  aggression.  The  two  aims  were  not,  of  course, 
generally  incompatible,  and  British  supply  needs  were  also  served  by  the 
American  programme  of  conservation  and  stockpiling.  But  it  might 
happen  that  commodities  in  abundant  supply  in  the  United  States  (such 
as  petroleum  and  cotton)  were,  nevertheless,  in  great  demand  by  the 
Axis;  in  such  cases  the  United  States  Administration  was  not  at  first 
prepared  to  prevent  export  by  refusing  export  licences,  although  it  might 
have  no  objection  to  a  refusal  of  navicerts  by  the  British  Embassy  in 
Washington.  The  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  was  anxious,  therefore, 
during  the  winter  of  1 940-1  to  bring  the  United  States  export  licensing 
arrangements  into  complete  accord  with  the  system  of  control  which  it 
was  exercising  itself  through  the  navicert  system,  and  to  persuade  the 
State  Department  to  exercise  full  and  direct  control  over  every  other 
economic  resource  in  the  United  States  which  might  still  be  of  use  to  the 
enemy. 

The  United  States  Defence  Act  of  2  July  1940  authorized  the  President 
to  prohibit  or  curtail  the  exportation  of  military  equipment  and  munitions 
and  of  machinery,  tools,  and  materials  necessary  for  the  ‘manufacture, 
servicing  or  operation  thereof’.1  A  long  list  of  the  articles  subject  to 
licence  was  published,2  but  to  this  list  there  were  some  notable  exceptions 

1  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1y40-19.fi,  p.  474. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  475-6. 
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(such  as  cotton,  all  petroleum  products,  copper,  nickel,  zinc,  and  scrap), 
and  it  did  not,  of  course,  follow  that  licences  would  be  refused  for  goods 
on  the  list.  The  State  Department  at  once  showed  great  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  controlling  oil  supplies  to  Europe,  and  was  able,  by 
restricting  the  chartering  of  tankers  sailing  under  the  United  States  flag, 
to  regulate  supplies  to  the  Iberian  Peninsula  in  accordance  with  the 
British  rationing  programme.  Aviation  petrol  and  iron  and  steel  scrap 
were  added  to  the  export  licensing  list  on  26  July,1  but  as  the  United 
States  was  not  prepared  at  this  stage  to  guarantee  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  against  a  Japanese  attack  or  to  ban  oil  (other  than  aviation  petrol) 
exports  to  Japan  she  was  unable  to  exercise  any  effective  control  in  the 
Pacific.  These  Far  Eastern  aspects  are  discussed  in  more  detail  below.2 
An  embargo  was  placed  on  the  export  of  iron  and  steel  scrap  on  16 
October  and  during  the  next  six  months  the  export  licensing  list  was 
gradually  extended  until  by  15  April  1941,  when  a  further  list  of  fifty-one 
items  was  brought  under  control,3  only  wheat,  cotton,  tanning  materials, 
and  petroleum  (other  than  lubricants  and  aviation  petrol)  remained 
uncontrolled  among  the  important  items  on  the  British  contraband  list. 
It  seemed  clear  by  this  stage  that  many  items  on  the  United  States  export 
licensing  list  were  not  in  short  supply,  and  had  therefore  been  added  for 
economic-warfare  purposes.  Yet  it  was  still  true  that  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  aiding  Britain  was  conceived  in  terms  of 
defence  and  supply  (culminating  in  the  Lend-Lease  legislation  of  March 
1941)  and  that  the  interests  of  the  blockade  were  served  only  incidentally. 
This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  relation  to  Latin  America.  Throughout 
the  period  down  to  the  date  of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour  the  State 
Department  continued  to  oppose  the  interception  of  contraband  by  British 
naval  forces  in  the  Caribbean,  and  in  a  number  of  cases,  particularly 
that  of  the  Siquiera  Campos  in  November  1940,  it  supported  the  protests 
of  the  Brazilian  and  other  Latin  American  Governments  against  British 
attempts  to  prevent  the  export  to  them  of  German  arms  and  machinery. 
This  was  not  due  to  any  affection  for  German  exporters,  but  to  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  interests  of  the  blockade  must  be  subordinated  to  that  of 
hemisphere  friendship  and  defence. 

The  time  was  approaching,  however,  when  the  full  mobilization  of 
United  States  resources  for  defence  would  automatically  ensure  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  control  at  source  and  remove  American  obstacles  to  the  British 
economic- warfare  plans.  On  17  February  1941  the  State  Department 
sounded  the  Governments  of  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Venezuela,  and 
Colombia  as  to  their  willingness  to  join  in  comprehensive  measures  for 
preventing  any  contraband  leakage  which  might  impair  the  British  war 


1  Ibid.  p.  477.  2  See  below,  pp.  41-52. 

3  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1940-1941,  pp.  479-80. 
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effort.  The  five  Governments  were  asked  for  particulars  of  their  shipments 
of  contraband  and  semi-contraband  goods  to  African,  Japanese  and 
Japanese-controlled  ports,  and  to  Vladivostok,  and,  on  the  assumption 
that  they  fully  subscribed  to  the  United  States  plan  of  giving  all  possible 
aid  to  Britain,  they  were  asked  to  impose  export  control  of  the  com¬ 
modities  concerned;  in  order  that  they  should  not  suffer  financially  the 
United  States  would  buy  any  consequent  surpluses.  The  replies  were 
generally  favourable,  and  during  the  remainder  of  1941  the  United  States 
embarked  on  the  beginnings  of  the  mighty  purchasing  programme  which 
in  its  completed  form  was  to  solve  by  pre-emption  the  problem  of  denying 
supplies  to  the  Axis  and  to  Japan.  The  appointment  of  N.  F.  Flail,  with 
the  rank  of  Minister,  at  the  British  Embassy  in  Washington  in  March 
1941  to  take  charge  of  economic- warfare  problems  was  followed  in  April 
by  detailed  discussions  between  British  and  United  States  officials  on 
economic- warfare  questions,  and  during  the  early  summer  of  1941  the 
United  States  Government  were  elaborating  their  plans  for  a  new  govern¬ 
ment  organization  to  take  charge  of  economic-warfare  policy.  A  United 
States-Brazilian  agreement  of  14  May  1941  was  the  model  for  a  long 
series  of  agreements  governing  preclusive  (i.e.  pre-emptive)  purchasing 
in  Latin  America.  All  petroleum  products  finally  became  subject  to 
export  licence  on  20  June.  All  German  and  Italian  assets  were  frozen  by 
presidential  order  on  14  June,  and  although  most  enemy  funds  had  already 
left  the  country  this  new  step  was  useful  to  the  British  authorities  as  a 
means  of  tightening  their  own  financial  blockade,  and  it  was,  moreover, 
a  public  demonstration  of  the  importance  attached  by  the  American 
authorities  to  foreign-fund  control  as  a  further  instrument  of  control  at 
source.  A  Tfnited  States  black  list — the  ‘Proclaimed  List  of  certain  Blocked 
Nationals’ — was  issued  on  17  July.1  The  freezing  of  Japanese  assets  on 

25  July  carried  this  policy  much  farther.  On  31  July  the  establishment 
of  the  Board  of  Economic  Defence  set  up  what  had  hitherto  been  lacking— 
a  government  department  charged  with  the  control  of  all  economic-war¬ 
fare  problems. 

The  system  of  foreign-fund  control,  supported  by  listing,  was  to  prove 
the  chief  weapon  of  the  United  States  in  economic  warfare  (in  the  British 
sense  of  the  term)  both  before  and  after  her  entry  into  the  war  in  December 
1941.  Its  effectiveness  was  amply  demonstrated  in  the  autumn  of  1941 
in  dealings  with  Japan,  and  it  was  reinforced  after  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbour  by  preclusive  purchasing,  which  gave  a  wide  measure  of  control 
over  the  distribution  of  scarce  materials  in  the  non-Axis  world,  and  also 
by  domestic  export  licensing.  ‘Economic  warfare’  (or  ‘economic  defence’ 
as  it  was  called  before  Pearl  Harbour),  had  a  much  wider  meaning  than 
in  English  official  usage;  the  new  Board  was  instructed  to  make  itself 

1  See  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  ig.f  i-Kj.p!,  pp.  752-6. 
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responsible  for  all  extraordinary  war-time  economic  activities,  and  thus 
included  both  blockade  and  supply  functions,  which  in  London  were  the 
responsibility  of  separate  Ministries.  The  geographical  and  political  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  Board’s  relations  with  Latin  America  and  Europe  made 
this  arrangement  convenient  and  even  necessary,  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  blockade  the  system  had  the  additional  advantage  of  setting 
up  a  wide  measure  of  control  over  contraband  without  the  need  for  inter¬ 
ception  and  search  at  sea,  which  was  still  a  matter  of  some  political 
delicacy  in  the  United  States.  Many  American  officials  felt  that  the 
United  States  had  discovered  a  new  technique  of  economic  warfare  which 
had  solved  many  of  the  older  defects  of  the  traditional  blockade  and 
sanctions  machinery.  In  part  this  was  true;  the  British  Government  had 
themselves  regarded  ‘control  at  source’  as  to  a  large  extent  a  substitute 
for  contraband  control  in  European  waters.  But  American  officials  tended 
to  forget  that  the  ultimate  sanction  of  control  at  sea  by  the  Royal  Navy 
remained;  and  it  was  on  the  British  authorities  that  neutral  dissatisfaction 
with  the  blockade  continued  to  fall. 


(iv)  Economic  Warfare  in  Europe,  June  1940  to  December  1941 

Meanwhile  the  struggle  continued  in  Europe.  The  improved  arrange¬ 
ments  for  control  at  source  enabled  the  British  rationing  programmes  to 
be  tightened  up,  but  it  was  also  necessary  to  reduce  the  flow  of  supplies 
to  the  German  war  machine  from  within  the  blockade  area,  and  to 
discover  and  exploit  the  enemy’s  immediate  and  particular  economic 
shortages. 

In  the  autumn  of  1940  the  very  existence  of  such  shortages  was  doubted 
in  some  government  circles  in  London,  and  there  were  critics  of  the 
Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  who  asked  whether  Germany’s  economic 
position  had  not  been  so  strengthened  by  the  recent  victories  as  to  make 
the  whole  economic  offensive  futile.  This  view  was  clearly  wrong,  and 
economic  warfare  continued  on  the  broad  assumption  that  Germany’s 
recent  gains  had  relieved  for  about  twelve  months  the  serious  straits  into 
which  she  was  believed  to  have  fallen  in  the  spring  of  1940. 

British  estimates  of  German  resources  were  somewhat  confused  by  the 
fact  that  the  overwhelming  victories  of  April- June  1940  led  to  increased 
over-confidence  on  the  German  side,  and  a  tendency  to  remain  content 
with  the  comparatively  low  output  of  armaments  of  the  first  year  of  the 
war.  After  the  French  campaign  Germany’s  ammunition  output,  which 
accounted  for  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  munitions  production, 
declined,  and  although  there  were  slight  increases  in  other  directions 
(e.g.  in  the  building  of  tanks  and  submarines)  the  total  munitions  pro¬ 
duction  in  1940  was  very  little  more  than  that  of  1939.  There  was  still 
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no  attempt  to  expand  the  basic  industries  in  order  to  ensure  the  mass 
production  of  equipment  and  munitions,  and  in  several  types  of  war 
output — such  as  aircraft  and  tanks — German  production  was  rather  less 
than  British  in  1940,  1941,  and  1942.  It  was  easy,  therefore,  for  the  British 
to  misunderstand  the  position,  and  to  regard  evidences  of  relatively  low 
German  production  and  stock  figures  as  a  sign,  not  of  German  com¬ 
placency,  but  of  the  increasing  effectiveness  of  the  blockade.  The  British, 
in  fact,  continued  to  assume  that  Germany  was  arming  with  the  same 
degree  of  urgency  as  themselves. 

Yet  from  the  German  point  of  view  there  was  much  to  justify  optimism: 
the  existing  German  forces  could  surely  repulse  with  ease  a  British  landing 
on  the  Continent,  and  it  was  believed,  too,  that  another  tremendous 
shock  attack  would  quickly  demolish  the  Russian  forces,  if  and  when 
such  an  attack  became  necessary.  Germany  had  secured  control  of  valu¬ 
able  stocks  in  the  conquered  countries,  and  the  use  of  foreign  labour, 
industry,  and  natural  resources.  The  swift  victories  in  Poland  and  France 
had  prevented  serious  inroads  into  supplies.  Germany’s  total  oil  con¬ 
sumption  for  her  army  and  air  force  in  battle  from  September  1939  to 
June  1940  was  only  about  655,000  tons  (155,000  tons  for  the  Polish 
campaign).  The  stocks  of  oil  captured  in  1940  were,  however,  between 

and  2  million  tons.  Other  captures  included  large  quantities  of  scrap 
metal;  the  Norwegian  victory  had  frustrated  any  chance  of  Allied  inter¬ 
ference  with  Swedish  ore  supplies  to  Germany,  so  that  with  control  of  the 
Luxembourg  and  Lorraine  deposits  she  could  now  work  her  steel  industry 
to  capacity.  The  French  and  Belgian  coal-mines  and  miners  would  relieve 
any  coal  shortage  (which  the  British  seem  in  any  case  to  have  over¬ 
estimated).  Her  tin,  copper,  and  rubber  shortages  were  relieved  by 
captured  stocks.  Germany  was  also  in  an  advantageous  position  to  exploit 
the  resources  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula — Rumanian  oil,  Yugoslav  lead, 
copper,  and  chrome,  and  Greek  chrome  and  olive  oil.  The  Ministry  of 
Economic  Warfare  did  not  believe,  however,  that  Germany  had  secured 
more  than  temporary  relief  for  her  approaching  shortages  of  the  alloy 
metals — wolfram,  chrome,  nickel,  molybdenum,  &c.;  the  feeding  and 
control  of  a  vast  conquered  population  would  strain  her  resources  if  she 
were  conciliatory,  and  place  an  increasing  burden  on  her  armed  forces 
if  she  were  repressive;  if  the  transport  of  oil  through  the  Mediterranean 
could  be  prevented  she  would  not  be  able  to  exploit  Rumanian  resources 
fully;  air  bombing  of  industrial  targets  might  cause  ever  increasing  strains 
on  her  production,  morale,  and  transport;  serious  shortages,  which  could 
not  be  met  from  inside  the  blockade  area,  were  to  be  expected  within  a 
year  in  cotton  and  wool  supplies,  natural  rubber,  some  of  the  protective 
foods,  and  non-ferrous  metals. 

On  the  basis  of  this  evidence  it  was  considered  profitable  to  continue 
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the  blockade  in  spite  of  the  German  victories.  While  the  new  contraband- 
control  measures  dealt  adequately  with  the  flow  of  goods  from  overseas 
sources  the  main  struggle  in  Europe  was  to  prevent  the  flow  of  indigenous 
goods  from  the  remaining  ‘adjacent  neutrals’  and  from  post-belligerent 
France  to  Italy  and  Germany.  It  was,  on  balance,  an  unsuccessful  struggle; 
the  Balkan  position  was  finally  lost  by  the  spring  of  1941,  and  little  could 
be  done  to  check  exports  from  Soviet  Russia  and  Vichy  France;  Sweden, 
Portugal,  and  Switzerland  increased  their  contributions,  and  if  Spain  was 
restrained  from  doing  so  it  was  only  because  her  needs  were  so  desperate 
at  home.  The  effort  was,  however,  worth  making;  it  at  least  laid  the 
foundations  of  more  effective  control  later  in  the  war. 

German  and  British  influences  were  about  equally  balanced  in  the 
Iberian  Peninsula,  which  saw  in  consequence  some  of  the  keenest  struggles 
of  the  economic  war.  After  the  fall  of  France  the  Peninsula  offered  the 
best  remaining  opportunity  in  Europe  for  the  exercise  of  British  contraband 
control,  but  it  also  offered  the  most  convenient  channel  for  the  flow  of 
imports  into,  and  exports  from,  Germany.  In  consequence,  both  Spain 
and  Portugal  had  to  be  strictly  rationed,  and  there  were  prolonged  and 
sometimes  acrimonious  discussions  over  certain  commodities  before  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  as  to  the  stocks  and  imports  which  each  country  could 
be  safely  allowed  to  maintain.  Figures  for  petroleum  imports  were  agreed 
with  Spain  on  7  September  1940,1  and  with  Portugal  on  7  February  1941, 
but,  when  the  British  attempted  in  January  1941  to  prevent  Spanish 
olive  oil  exports  to  Germany  and  Italy  by  imposing  an  embargo  on  the 
import  of  edible  vegetable  oils  into  Spain,  they  were  defeated :  the  Spaniards 
continued  to  export,  and  in  the  spring  of  1941  a  typhus  epidemic  made  it 
necessary  to  allow  the  importation  of  vegetable  oils  for  the  manufacture 
of  soap  and  paint.2  In  Portugal  there  was  a  prolonged  deadlock  over  the 
Portuguese  claim  that  stocks  in  the  free  port  of  Fisbon,  and  imports  of 
Portuguese  colonial  products,  should  not  be  subject  to  the  British  quotas; 
a  ‘gentleman’s  agreement’  on  the  subject  in  January  1941  proved  to  have 
many  loopholes,  and  excessive  Portuguese  exports  led  the  British  to  close 
certain  quotas  in  retaliation  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  war. 

But  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  British  policy  in  the  winter  of  1 940-1 
was  its  programme  of  ‘conditional  assistance’  for  Spanish  economy,3  and, 
although  this  was  utilized  from  time  to  time  to  restrict  specific  Spanish 
exports  to  Germany,  its  real  significance  was  that  of  a  long-term  attempt 
to  wean  Spain  from  dependence  on  Axis  economy.  The  end  of  the  Civil 
War  in  April  1939  had  left  her  economically  exhausted;  Axis  influence 
was  dominant,  and  only  too  ready  to  attribute  all  Spanish  shortages  to  the 
blockade.  Germany  was  prepared,  on  her  own  terms,  to  supply  Spanish 

2  See  below,  p.  290. 


1  See  below,  p.  288. 

3  See  also  below,  p.  64. 
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needs.  The  basis  of  British  policy  was  a  group  of  agreements  signed  on 
1 8  March  19401  which  provided  for  the  financing  of  trade  with  the  sterling 
area  and  the  repayment  of  accumulated  debts  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Spanish  Government  secured  a  loan  of  £2  million  for  expenditure  in 
the  sterling  area,  and  gave  undertakings  not  to  allow  the  re-export  of  the 
more  important  Spanish  imports.  For  some  months  hostile  influences  in 
Madrid  prevented  the  implementation  of  the  agreements,  but  after  the  end 
of  August  1940  the  Spanish  began  to  draw  on  the  credit,  which  was 
practically  exhausted  by  the  end  of  October.  At  the  time  of  the  Franco- 
Hitler  meeting  at  Hendaye  on  23  October  the  British  Embassy  in  Madrid 
gave  the  Spanish  authorities  estimates  of  their  needs  for  the  next  six 
months,  and  the  result  was  an  urgent  request  on  13  November  for  further 
British  credits  of  at  least  £2\  million.  These  were  promised  on  1  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  undertook  to  issue  navicerts 
for  wheat  imports  up  to  1  million  tons  during  the  next  twelve  months. 
While  the  Spanish  Minister  of  Commerce,  Carceller,  sought  to  make  full 
use  of  British  help,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Serrano  Suner,  did  his 
best  to  frustrate  it  by  holding  up  the  signature  of  the  loan  agreement  until 
7  April  1 94 1, 2  and  by  a  surly  attitude  which  was  effective  for  a  considerable 
time  in  preventing  American  help.  But  in  spite  of  Falangist  rebuffs  the 
British  continued  to  help  supply  Spanish  needs,  which  were  desperate  in 
the  case  not  only  of  wheat  but  also  of  cotton,  coal,  and  rubber.  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  reality  of  British  economic  assistance  strengthened 
General  Franco’s  inclination  to  resist  the  demands  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini. 
After  the  spring  of  1941  the  British  authorities  were  buying  increasing 
supplies  of  Spanish  iron  ore,  pyrites,  mercury,  potash,  and  other  goods, 
and  the  consequent  accumulation  of  sterling  by  Spain  made  further  British 
credits  unnecessary;  the  problem  henceforth  was  to  secure  Spanish  pro¬ 
ducts  equal  in  usefulness  to  the  goods  in  ‘short  supply’  that  Spain  might 
demand. 

Portugal’s  position  was  obviously  delicate;  pro-Allied  feeling  was  strong, 
and  her  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  the  chief  source  of  her  import 
requirements,  was  increased  under  war-time  conditions,  but  it  was  also 
Dr.  Salazar’s  aim  to  maintain  close  relations  with  Spain.  During  the  first 
winter  of  the  war  he  was  not  prepared  to  sign  a  war-trade  agreement  with 
the  Allies  or  even  to  institute  an  export  licensing  system.  But  he  was  able 
and  willing  to  promote  the  British  policy  of  controlled  assistance  for  Spain, 
and  co-operated  in  bringing  about  an  arrangement,  concluded  on  24  July 
1940,  whereby  Portuguese  colonial  produce  was  supplied  to  Spain  in 

1  See  also  below,  p.  265. 

2  See  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Supplementary  Loan  Agreement  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Spanish  Government,  Madrid,  April  7,  1941,  Cmd.  6267  (London,  H.M.S.O., 
1940- 
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return  for  credit  facilities  from  the  Anglo-Spanish  clearing.  This  was 
followed  in  October  1940  by  the  conclusion  of  an  Anglo-Portuguese  pay¬ 
ments  agreement  under  which  Portugal  agreed  to  place  escudos  at  Britain’s 
disposal  against  sterling  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Sweden  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  it  may  be  noted  here,  would  sell  their  currencies  only  against  gold, 
which  was  a  rapidly  declining  asset  for  Britain  at  this  stage.  By  the  end  of 
the  war  Portugal  had  run  up  a  balance  of  about  £80  million,  whereas  she 
had  no  German  or  Italian  currency,  and  this  favourable  agreement  was  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  British  in  financing  pre-emptive  purchases  in 
Portugal  in  the  remaining  period  of  the  war. 

Switzerland,  surrounded  by  the  territory  of  the  Axis  and  Vichy  France, 
might  well  have  been  regarded  as  a  hopeless  case;  but  it  was  decided  in 
September  1940  that,  as  long  as  the  Swiss  Government  maintained  any 
degree  of  independence,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  maintain  contact 
with  the  West.  A  Swiss  expert,  Professor  Keller,1  came  to  London  at  this 
point,  and  during  the  winter  quotas  for  Swiss  imports  were  worked  out. 
Imports  were  regulated  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  large  stocks  of 
lubricating  oils,  textiles,  foodstuffs,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  mercury,  and  ferro-alloy 
materials;  raw  materials  for  explosives,  special  alloy  steels,  leather  and 
tanning  materials,  and  other  goods  of  use  to  the  German  war  machine, 
were  prohibited  altogether.  At  the  same  time  Switzerland  was  promised 
that  every  attempt  would  be  made  to  see  that  she  received  what  had  been 
allowed  her  under  the  agreed  quotas;  shipping  difficulties,  nevertheless, 
made  it  impossible  always  to  do  this. 

During  the  winter  of  1 940-1  Germany  brought  to  an  end  the  British 
economic  plans  in  the  Balkans;  the  British  managed  to  withdraw  seventy- 
five  ships  from  the  Danube  to  Istanbul,  and  some  pre-emptive  purchases 
were  made  in  Bulgaria,  and  safely  exported;  until  April  1941  supplies  of 
Yugoslav  minerals,  mainly  ferro-chrome  and  chrome  concentrates,  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  shipped  from  Salonika  under  the  British- Yugoslav  Minerals 
Protocol.  Greece  alone  of  the  Balkan  states  was  regarded  hopefully  as  a 
field  for  economic  warfare ;  her  geographical  position,  and  the  easy  access 
to  overseas  sources  of  supply  afforded  by  her  large  mercantile  marine, 
strengthened  the  hope  that  she  would  have  the  resolution,  and  the  British 
would  furnish  the  economic  help,  to  enable  her  to  resist  German  economic 
pressure.  Accordingly  during  August  and  September  1940  Greece  was 
under  pressure  from  both  sides.  The  British  on  20  August  offered  to  pur¬ 
chase  Greek  chrome  and  magnesite  production,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  currant,  sultana,  and  olive  oil  crops;  in  September  they  offered  to  buy 
million  worth  of  Greek  tobacco  outside  the  war-trade  agreement, 
providing  that  German  purchases  were  restricted.  Meanwhile  Graeco- 
German  negotiations  were  proceeding  in  Berlin;  under  an  agreement 

1  See  below,  pp.  217-18. 
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concluded  on  20  September  Greece  undertook  to  supply  to  Germany  higher 
quotas  of  olive  oil  and  chrome  (17,500  tons  instead  of  the  previous  figure 
of  2,000  tons).  The  situation  was  transformed  by  the  Italian  attack  on 
28  October  1940;  as  a  belligerent  ally  Greece  had  now  to  be  supplied  with 
whatever  she  needed  for  the  war,  although  it  was  considered  inadvisable 
to  allow  her  to  build  up  larger  stocks  of  essential  raw  materials  than  the 
immediate  situation  warranted. 

Turkey  was  also  under  great  pressure  from  both  sides,  and  if  the  British 
held  their  own  they  suffered  some  shocks  in  the  process.  Turkey  as  a  non¬ 
belligerent  ally  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  every  reason  for  apprehension 
as  the  Balkan  Peninsula  fell  under  German  domination;  by  May  1941 
Greek  resistance  was  at  an  end,  and  German  troops  stood  on  Turkey’s 
European  frontier.  In  the  first  winter  of  the  war,  when  the  danger  from 
Germany  and  Italy  had  been  more  remote,  the  Turkish  Government  had 
taken  a  considerable  step  towards  freeing  themselves  from  dependence  on 
Germany,  who  had  acquired  during  the  1930s  a  preponderating  influence 
on  Turkish  economy.  Turkey  refused  to  renew  the  Turco-German  trade 
treaty  which  expired  on  31  August  1939,  and  seemed  willing  to  fall  in  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare,  including  the 
restriction  of  the  supply  of  Turkish  products  to  Germany.  In  return,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Turkish  authorities  looked  to  France  and  England  to  buy  Turkey’s 
surplus  commodities,  and  to  supply  the  armaments  which  had  hitherto 
been  supplied  or  promised  by  Germany.  The  result  was  a  period  of  hard 
bargaining,  for  the  Turks  made  it  clear  that  without  satisfactory  terms 
from  the  Allies  business  with  Germany  would  be  resumed.  A  group  of 
agreements  was  signed  in  Paris  on  8  January  1940,  the  most  important  of 
which  gave  the  Allies  the  right  to  purchase  all  Turkish  chrome  exports  for 
two  years,  at  the  current  rate  of  the  London  Metal  Exchange.  There  was 
also  a  ‘dried  fruits’  agreement  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Attempts  to 
secure  control  of  further  Turkish  commodities  useful  to  Germany — val- 
lonia  (useful  for  tanning),  olive  oil,  wool,  cotton,  and  mohair — made  little 
progress  during  the  next  six  months,  and  meanwhile  Turkey  negotiated  a 
new  commercial  and  payments  agreement  with  Germany  on  25  July.  It 
was  valid  for  one  year;  Turkish  exports  to  Germany,  and  German  exports 
to  Turkey,  were  fixed  at  £T2 1,400,000,  and  supplementary  concessions 
by  Turkey  were  believed  to  have  brought  the  value  to  over  million 

(over  £6  million  sterling).  There  were  complicated  provisions  to  ensure 
that  exports  on  each  side  were  exchanged  for  a  specified  equivalent,  but 
in  general  Turkey’s  exports  included  barley,  olive  oil,  oilseeds,  mohair, 
cotton,  vallonia,  tobacco,  nuts,  raisins,  and  figs;  Germany  was  to  supply 
thirty-nine  locomotives,  wagons,  pontoons,  factory  equipment,  spares  and 
installations,  cigarette  paper,  and  pharmaceutical  products.  Chrome  ore 
was  not  included  in  the  bargain,  but  it  was  already  becoming  clear  that 
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the  Allied  Governments  had  been  short-sighted  in  limiting  their  chrome 
agreement  of  January  1940  to  two  years. 

Turkey  was  clearly,  like  Spain  and  Greece,  a  suitable  field  for  ‘con¬ 
ditional  assistance’  by  Great  Britain;  and  in  July  1940  an  extensive  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  purchase  of  Turkish  products  and  the  dispatch  of  supplies 
to  Turkey  was  put  to  the  Turkish  Government.  To  counter  German  econo¬ 
mic  influences  a  new  financial  agreement  was  concluded  with  Turkey  on 
22  November  1940  whereby  she  was  to  receive  payment  in  gold  for  at 
least  10  per  cent,  of  British  purchases;  moreover,  although  rationing  quotas 
had  been  drawn  up  for  Turkey  they  were  not  to  be  rigidly  enforced. 
During  the  winter  the  Turks  secured  considerable  increases  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  chrome  (which  Germany  was  demanding  in  return  for  the 
armaments  which  Turkey  desired  so  badly).  There  were  prolonged 
negotiations  over  other  goods.  By  the  summer  of  1941,  when  Turkey 
ceased  to  issue  official  import  and  export  figures,  it  was  possible  to  estimate 
the  success  of  British  efforts.  During  the  twelve  months  from  July  1940  to 
June  1941  the  United  Kingdom  had  replaced  Germany  as  Turkey’s  best 
market  and  supplier;  Germany’s  share  in  Turkish  trade  had  dropped  from 
about  50  per  cent,  before  the  war  to  about  10  per  cent.  But  trade  for 
Germany’s  neighbours — Switzerland,  Rumania,  and  Hungary — showed 
a  suspicious  increase,  and  in  the  Clodius  agreement  of  9  October  1941 
Turkey  and  Germany  agreed  to  deliver  100  million  lire  worth  of  various 
commodities  to  each  other  during  the  next  eighteen  months,  and  to 
exchange  chrome  ore  and  war  materials  in  1943  and  1944.  However, 
Turkey’s  hopes  of  substantial  supplies  from  Germany  were  beginning  to 
recede  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

But  although  British  policy  could  thus  claim  considerable  success  at  this 
period  in  its  struggle  to  restrict  German  economic  penetration  of  the 
Mediterranean  states  it  had  to  admit  almost  complete  failure  to  close  the 
two  greatest  leaks  in  the  blockade — those  through  Vichy  France  and  Soviet 
Russia.  Conquered  France  passed  under  two  Governments,  and,  while 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  portion  which  remained  under  direct 
German  administration  must  be  regarded  as  enemy  territory  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  blockade,  there  was  doubt  in  some  quarters  as  to  the  exact 
status  of  Unoccupied  France,  governed  from  Vichy  by  Marshal  Petain. 
The  position  was  a  delicate  one,  for  more  than  one  reason.  The  Vichy 
Government  retained  control  of  a  sizeable  navy,  and  of  the  north-west 
African  Empire  (Tunisia,  Algeria,  French  Morocco,  and  French  West 
Africa),  at  a  time  when  the  Royal  Navy  could  not  spare  ships  to  intercept 
communications  between  French  North  African  ports  and  Marseilles; 
furthermore,  the  French  situation  provided  material  for  a  campaign  in 
the  United  States  for  the  sending  of  foodstuffs  as  ‘relief’  to  Europe,  and 
this  relief  agitation,  although  it  expressed  the  genuine  humanitarianism  of 
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its  supporters,  could  not  succeed  without  materially  strengthening  the 
economic  resources  of  the  Axis  Powers. 

The  British  Government’s  policy  on  the  question  of  relief  was  defined  in 
a  statement  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Churchill  on  20  August  1940.1 
After  pointing  out  that  the  German  authorities  had  repeatedly  stated  that 
they  had  ample  reserves  of  food,  and  that  they  were  able  to  feed  their 
captive  peoples,  he  argued  that  the  only  agencies  which  could  create 
famine  in  any  part  of  Europe  at  this  time  and  during  the  coming  winter 
would  be  German  exactions  or  Germany’s  failure1  to  distribute  the  supplies 
which  she  commanded.  Moreover,  many  of  these  valuable  foods  were 
essential  to  the  manufacture  of  vital  war  materials.  Fats  were  used  to 
make  explosives.  Potatoes  made  the  alcohol  for  motor  spirit.  The  plastic 
materials  so  largely  used  in  the  construction  of  aircraft  were  made  of  milk. 
Hitler  must  bear  his  responsibilities  to  the  full.  Food  could  not,  therefore, 
be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  blockade  for  the  relief  of  these  populations, 
but  the  British  Government  would  do  their  best  to  arrange  in  advance  for 
the  speedy  provisioning  of  any  peoples — including  the  German  and  Aus¬ 
trian — who  regained  their  freedom.  This  statement  provided  not  only  the 
basis  of  British  policy  towards  rationing  during  the  remainder  of  the  war 
— although  some  concessions  had  to  be  made — but  it  also  called  for  the 
accumulation  of  supplies  in  neutral  and  Allied  countries,  a  policy  which 
served  the  more  immediate  purpose  of  appeasing  disgruntled  exporters 
who  were  suffering  from  the  blockade,  and  of  preparing  for  the  post-war 
relief  work  which  was  to  be  conducted  by  UNRRA.  Relief  had  hitherto 
been  attempted  only  in  Poland,  where  two  American  organizations,  the 
American  Red  Cross,  and  Herbert  Hoover’s  ‘Commission  for  Polish  Relief’ 
had  sent  in  some  supplies;  these  American  efforts  came  to  an  end,  how¬ 
ever,  early  in  June  1940,  when  the  German  Government  withdrew  all 
facilities  for  the  work.  With  Norway,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  France, 
and,  a  little  later,  the  Balkans  coming  under  Axis  control,  demands  for  the 
sending  of  food  supplies  through  the  blockade  were  revived  and  extended. 
The  United  States  Administration  accepted  in  general  the  British  view 
that  the  responsibility  for  feeding  the  conquered  peoples  rested  on  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy,  but  clearly  felt  that  some  exception  should  be  made  in 
the  case  of  Vichy  France. 

This  view  arose  logically  from  the  United  States  Government’s  belief 
that  Marshal  Petain’s  Government  retained  some  measure  of  real  indepen¬ 
dence,  which  could  be  fostered  by  a  show  of  American  sympathy.  The 
British  Government  also  received  hints  from  Vichy  that  an  eventual 
re-entry  of  France  into  the  war  was  possible,  and  Washington  and  Fondon 
were  soon  involved  in  secret  discussions  and  negotiations  with  the  Vichy 
authorities  which  continued  until  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  364,  col.  1162. 
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war.  These  discussions  in  their  political  aspect  lie  outside  the  scope  of 
this  chapter,1  but  it  must  be  noted  that,  throughout,  there  were  more  or 
less  insistent  demands  for  economic  assistance  as  a  means  of  strengthening 
and  maintaining  morale  in  Unoccupied  France,  and  therefore  as  a  quid 
pro  quo  for  ultimate  political  assistance  to  the  Allies.  At  the  end  of  August 
1940  President  Roosevelt  told  Lord  Lothian  (then  British  Ambassador  in 
Washington)  that  while  he  was  entirely  against  the  sending  of  relief  to 
occupied  areas  he  was  strongly  in  favour  of  an  organized  American 
effort,  under  American  supervision,  to  supply  medicines,  and  milk  for 
children,  to  Unoccupied  France.  But  a  Gallup  Poll  in  the  United 
States  on  1  September  gave  a  decisive  vote — 62  per  cent. — against  send¬ 
ing  food  in  American  ships  to  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  and 
the  President  promised  not  to  take  action  without  consulting  the  British 
Government. 

In  London  the  case  against  sending  American  supplies  to  Unoccupied 
France  seemed  a  strong  one.  The  Government  did  not  believe  that  a  few 
token  imports  of  milk  for  children  would  wean  Vichy  from  its  dependence 
on  the  Axis,  and  a  secret  offer  by  Churchill  to  Petain  on  31  December 
1940  to  send  a  strong  Allied  force  to  French  North  Africa,  if  the  French 
Government  decided  to  go  there  and  resume  the  war,  remained  un¬ 
answered.2  The  blockade  of  Unoccupied  France  was  virtually  non¬ 
existent;  the  Royal  Navy  could  not  afford  the  ships  for  the  Mediterranean 
and  it  was  reluctant  to  provoke  incidents  outside  it.  Between  July  and 
December  1940  700,000  tons  of  cargo  had  passed  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  for  French  Metropolitan  ports,  and  some  325,000  tons  of  French 
exports  had  passed  out  through  the  Straits.  Indeed,  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  appear  to  have  felt  grateful  to  the  British  for  what  they  believed  was 
their  deliberate  leniency  in  applying  the  blockade  to  France.3  Reports 
from  many  sources  satisfied  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  that  a 
large  percentage  (80  per  cent,  was  the  usual  figure)  of  food  imports  into 
Marseilles  went  to  Germany  and  Italy.  The  magnitude  of  this  leak  in  the 
blockade  was  such  that  by  using  all  available  French  shipping  Germany 
could  secure  from  French  West  Africa  sufficient  oilseeds  to  remove  the 
principal  weakness  in  the  German  fats  position.  In  any  case,  as  the  un¬ 
occupied  zone  in  France  was  dependent  on  imports  from  the  occupied 

1  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  Hitler's  Europe,  pp.  361-4,  461-3. 

2  See  Winston  S.  Churchill:  The  Second  World  War  (London,  Cassell,  1949),  ii.  550-1 ;  (Boston, 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1949),  ii.  624-5.  [This  work  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  Churchill,  i, 
ii,  &c.,  and  the  pagination  of  both  English  and  U.S.  editions  will  be  given.] 

3  William  L.  Langer  ( Our  Vichy  Gamble  (New  York,  Knopf,  1947),  pp.  127-8)  deals  briefly 
with  United  States  supplies  to  Unoccupied  France,  more  fully  with  those  to  French  North 
Africa  in  subsequent  pages.  Management  of  Agriculture  and  Food  in  the  German-occupied  and  other 
Areas  of  Fortress  Europe,  by  Karl  Brandt  and  others  (Stanford  University  Press  [1953]),  is  con¬ 
fined  almost  exclusively  (chapter  25)  to  Metropolitan  France  and  appears  to  be  unaware  of  the 
American  relief  programme. 
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zone,  the  Government  at  Vichy  were  bound  to  be  dependent  on  decisions 
of  the  German  Economic  Staff  in  Paris. 

The  United  States  Government,  nevertheless,  decided  in  January  1941, 
after  prolonged  discussion  in  the  State  Department,  to  increase  their 
assistance  to  the  French.1  Supplies  to  Unoccupied  France  were  to  be  on  a 
small  scale,  but  French  North  Africa  was  to  be  offered  a  rationing  agree¬ 
ment  under  which  gasolene,  sugar,  and  other  staple  commodities  would 
be  sent  in  return  for  guarantees  against  re-export.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  continued  for  some  weeks  to  insist  on  a  rmich  more  circumscribed 
programme,  and  made  a  distinction  between  sustaining  civilian  life  and 
sustaining  the  basic  productivity  of  French  North  Africa,  which  was 
already  a  source  of  German  supply.  From  Unoccupied  France  there 
came  reports  of  an  impending  major  food  shortage,  followed  in  January 
1941  by  a  request  for  the  granting  of  navicerts  for  600,000  tons  of  wheat 
and  200,000  tons  of  maize  from  the  Americas.  Early  in  January  1941 
President  Roosevelt  decided  to  send  medical  supplies,  vitamin  concentrates, 
and  milk  to  Vichy  France,  and  at  the  end  of  February  to  send  two  ships 
with  cargoes  of  wheat.  Just  at  this  point  the  British  estimated  that 
1,750,000  tons  of  cargo  had  been  unloaded  at  Marseilles  since  1  October 
1940,  including  enough  groundnuts  to  provide  Germany  and  Austria 
with  their  margarine  ration  for  six  months.  On  26  February  1941  a 
United  States  representative,  Robert  Murphy,  signed  an  agreement  with 
General  Weygand,  the  French  Delegate-General  in  North  Africa,  which 
promised  guarantees  against  the  re-exportation  from  North  Africa  of 
imports  from  American  sources.2  Seeing  that  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  were  really  in  earnest  the  British  gave  way,  and  negotiations  began 
in  Washington  in  April  1941  for  a  rationing  agreement  which  gave  French 
North  Africa  valuable  supplies  during  1941  and  1942.  The  guarantees 
against  re-export  were  not  kept.  Occasional  shiploads,  including  wheat, 
were  sent  to  France,  but  France’s  major  needs  were  supplied  in  March 
1941  by  the  release  of  wheat  requisitioned  by  the  Germans. 

Supplies  from  and  through  Soviet  territory  to  Germany  created  an  even 
greater  ‘leak  in  the  blockade’.  The  Allied  military  disasters  of  April-June 
1940,  while  they  ruled  out  any  hope  of  effective  pressure  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  reduce  this  economic  aid,  also  raised  the  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Government  might  feel  it  necessary  to  strengthen  their  resistance  to  Ger¬ 
many,  and  accordingly  the  British  Government  were  very  willing  to 
respond  to  the  Russian  Ambassador,  Maisky’s,  intimation,  on  27  March 
1940,  that  his  Government  were  now  ready  to  take  up  the  British  proposals 

1  Prince  Xavier  de  Bourbon:  Les  Accords  secrets  franco-anglais  de  dicembre  1940  (Paris,  Plon, 
1949).  Langer  (op.  cii.  p.  89)  and  Cordell  Hull  ( Memoirs ,  2  vols.  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1948; 
London,  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1948),  i.  885)  do  not  seem  aware  that  the  British  were  unable  to 
enforce  the  blockade. 

2  See  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  ii.  Hitler' s  Europe,  pp.  130-1. 
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of  the  previous  autumn  for  a  trade  agreement.  It  was  at  first  intended  to 
send  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  to  Moscow  merely  to  negotiate  this  agreement, 
but  as  the  Soviet  Government  objected  to  the  prolonged  absence  from  his 
post  of  the  British  Ambassador,  Sir  William  Seeds  (who  had  been  in 
London  since  January),  it  was  decided  that  Cripps  should  succeed  him  as 
Ambassador.  Preliminary  negotiations  in  April  and  May  showed  that  the 
Soviet  authorities  were  not  prepared  for  anything  more  than  a  barter 
agreement;  they  continued  to  argue  that  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  war- 
trade  agreement  would  represent  a  departure  from  neutrality.  This  meant 
that  they  were  not  prepared  to  modify  in  any  way  their  economic  agree¬ 
ment  with  Germany.  They  were  ready,  however,  to  promise  that  imports 
from  England  would  not  be  re-exported.  These  terms  were  broadcast  to  the 
world  on  21  May,  and  Cripps’s  appointment  was  accepted  on  4  June  1940. 

The  British  Government  did  not  regard  the  supplies  that  might  come 
from  Russia  under  such  an  agreement  as  of  any  great  importance  to  their 
own  economy,  but  they  were  hopeful  that  trade  discussions  would  serve 
the  useful  purpose  of  placing  the  two  Governments  in  friendly,  or  at  least, 
normal,  contact,  and  so  possibly  lead  the  way  in  the  end  to  a  political 
agreement;  they  also  hoped  that  at  least  some  diversion  of  valuable  Soviet 
raw  materials  from  Germany  would  be  possible.  But  nothing  came  of  the 
negotiations.  Molotov  on  14  June,  and  Stalin  on  1  July,  seemed  ready  to 
negotiate,  but  July  went  by  without  any  further  response  to  Cripps’s 
advances.  The  action  of  the  British  authorities  in  prohibiting  the  transfer 
to  Soviet  control  of  the  gold  and  shipping  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  (who  had  ostensibly  voted  themselves  into  the  Soviet  Union  on 
21  July)1  was  put  forward  by  Soviet  spokesmen  in  August  as  an  obstacle 
to  discussions,  and  on  23  August  Izvestia  and  other  Soviet  papers  said  that 
Germany  would  continue  to  receive  the  substantial  economic  assistance 
which  she  needed  as  a  result  of  the  British  blockade.  On  the  previous  day 
A.  I.  Mikoyan,  the  Russian  Commissar  for  Foreign  Trade,  had,  as  it 
happened,  proposed  to  the  British  Ambassador  a  limited  barter  deal 
(5,000  tons  of  flax  against  rubber),  and  on  16  October  he  proposed  a  more 
extended  ‘group  barter’  agreement,  involving  supplies  of  flax,  lubricating 
oil,  timber,  chrome  ore,  and  perhaps  rifles  by  Russia,  in  return  for  rubber, 
jute,  wool,  and  tin  from  the  sterling  area.  Discussion  in  London  had 
already  defined  the  conditions  on  which  the  British  Government  would  be 
willing  to  conclude  an  agreement;  these  included  a  request  for  50,000  tons 
of  chrome,  and  the  condition  that  goods  supplied  by  Britain  would  not  be 
re-exported.  The  Soviet  proposals  seemed  to  open  up  the  prospect  of  large 
purchases  of  chrome  ore  and  lubricating  oil,  although  there  was  no  real  hope 
in  London  that  substantial  supplies  of  such  commodities  could  be  diverted 
from  Germany.  Comprehensive  British  proposals  were,  nevertheless, 

1  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Initial  Triumph  of  the  Axis,  Part  II,  section  ii. 
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presented  to  Mikoyan  on  20  October.  But  there  was  no  reply,  and  after 
the  failure  of  repeated  attempts  to  reopen  the  discussions  Cripps  was 
authorized  by  the  Foreign  Office  to  withdraw  the  proposals  on  2 1  February 
1941.  He  was  convinced  by  this  stage  that  any  appearance  of ‘running 
after  the  Soviet  Government’  would  only  be  interpreted  as  weakness. 

The  Soviet  approaches  to  Britain,  which  faded  out  so  tantalizingly,  were 
no  doubt  due  in  part  to  the  Russian  desire  to  prevent  Anglo-Soviet  relations 
from  degenerating  beyond  a  certain  point,  and  they  may  also  have  been 
of  some  use  in  bargaining  with  Germany.  The  Baltic  issue  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  a  genuine  obstacle;  the  United  States  Government  took 
similar  action  to  that  of  Britain,  but  nevertheless  the  Soviet  authorities 
were  willing  to  renew,  on  favourable  terms  to  the  United  States,  the 
existing  Soviet-American  commercial  agreement  which  gave  Russia  vital 
supplies  of  copper  and  machine  tools.  The  fact  was  that  the  British 
Government  had  little  to  offer  Russia,  either  politically  or  economically, 
that  would  tempt  her  to  break  with  Germany.  The  Soviet-American 
agreement,  on  the  other  hand,  provided  Russia  with  goods  to  the  value  of 
$60  million. 

Apart  from  this,  the  Soviet  Government  had  embarked  with  full  delibera¬ 
tion  on  the  appeasement  of  Germany  by  economic  aid.1  Russian  hard 
bargaining  over  the  details  of  the  economic  agreement  with  Germany  no 
doubt  owed  something  to  bureaucratic  tradition  and  something  to  a 
calculated  toughness,  designed  to  prove  that  if  Stalin  was  friendly  he  was 
not  timid;  but  it  excluded  any  help  to  British  economic-warfare  plans, 
and  as  these  formed  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  British  advances  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  they  were  not  followed  up  by  the  Russians.  Soviet  deliveries 
to  Germany  under  the  agreement  were  full  and  punctual,  although  they 
were  regulated  by  those  of  Germany,  whose  arrears  the  Soviet  authorities 
showed  no  disposition  to  ignore.  In  the  negotiations  preceding  the  agree¬ 
ment  the  Germans  had  been  annoyed  by  the  Soviet  insistence  on  the 
periodic  balancing  of  deliveries  and  on  the  supply  by  Germany  of  war 
materiel ;  the  general  arrangement  was  that  the  Soviet  deliveries  were  to  be 
made  within  eighteen  months,  while  the  corresponding  German  deliveries 
would  be  completed  in  twenty-seven  months,  but  that  at  stated  intervals — 
every  six  months — the  mutual  deliveries  were  to  be  balanced  according 
to  a  certain  ratio.  Germany  found  herself  in  difficulties  at  the  end  of  each 

1  The  best  source  for  the  Soviet-German  economic  discussions  is  the  series  of  reports  by  Dr. 
Karl  Schnurre,  of  the  Commercial  Policy  Department  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry:  see 
U.S.  Department  of  State:  Nazi-Soviet  Relations,  iggg-igpi:  Documents  from  the  Archives  of  the 
German  Foreign  Office  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Nazi-Soviet  Relations ],  ed.  R.  J.  Sontag  and  J.  S. 
Beddie,  Dept,  of  State  Publication  3023  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1948),  especially  pp.  1 19-20, 
131-4,  153,  ig7,  199-201,  339-41.  Schnurre’s  reports  for  the  period  4  September  1939  to 
15  March  1940,  together  with  other  documents  bearing  on  the  negotiations  during  this  period, 
are  also  printed  in  D.Ger.F.P.  viii.  An  account  of  the  Russo-German  economic  negotiations  is 
given  in  the  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Initial  Triumph  of  the  Axis,  Part  VI,  section  i,  annex  I. 
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of  these  six-month  periods.  Negotiations  at  the  end  of  the  first  period 
(24  August- 1 2  September  1940)  showed  that  German  deliveries  to  Russia 
were  about  Rm.  73  million  in  arrears;  Russia,  however,  had  supplied  over 
Rm.  300  million  worth  of  raw  materials,  including  roughly  Rm.  100  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  grain.  The  negotiations  had  to  be  suspended  while  Germany 
considered  the  unpalatable  alternatives  of  sending  supplies  which  would 
hamper  her  own  armament  contracts,  or  reconciling  herself  to  the  loss  of 
large  Russian  deliveries  of  grain,  petroleum,  cotton,  non-ferrous  metals, 
and  phosphates.  Goring  had  complicated  matters  by  the  issue  of  a  recent 
directive  prohibiting  shipments  to  Russia  which  would  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  strengthen  Russia’s  war  potential.  Accordingly,  when  the  negotia¬ 
tions  were  adjourned  on  12  September  1940,  the  Russians  temporarily 
suspended  their  shipments  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  provisions. 

It  appears  that  there  was  considerable  tension  for  some  time  after  their 
resumption;  on  2  November  Mikoyan  complained  to  Schnurre  that  while 
Germany  was  not  prepared  to  deliver  war  materiel  to  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  she  was  delivering  it  to  Finland.1  Agreement  was  not  reached  until 
10  January  1941  as  to  the  reciprocal  deliveries  of  the  second  treaty  period. 
German  deficiencies  were  made  up  partly  by  gold  payments  and  partly 
(under  a  secret  protocol)2  by  a  territorial  cession  in  Lithuania  for  the  price 
of  7J  million  gold  dollars,  seven-eighths  of  which  were  to  be  paid  by  the 
Soviet  Government  by  deduction  from  the  total  amount  of  the  gold  pay¬ 
ments  due  to  the  Soviet  Union  from  Germany  under  the  economic  Agree¬ 
ment  of  10  January  1941.  Schnurre  noted  on  5  April3  that  there  was  a 
noticeable  restraint  at  first  on  the  Soviet  side  in  carrying  out  the  terms  of 
this  agreement  in  the  third  treaty  period  (i.e.  after  11  February  1941), 
which  he  attributed  to  the  cooling  off  of  political  relations  with  the  Reich. 
But  deliveries  in  March  1941  rose  again  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Germany 
had  secured  a  new  grain  contract,  under  which  Russia  was  to  deliver 
1-4  million  tons  by  September  1 94 1 ;  Schnurre  noted  with  satisfaction  on 
5  April  that  1 10,000  tons  were  delivered  in  March,4  and  on  15  May  that 
208,000  tons  had  been  delivered  in  April  and  632,000  tons  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year.5  Soviet  deliveries  to  Germany,  according  to  figures 
communicated  to  the  British  Embassy  in  July  1941,  included,  for  the  period 
of  Soviet  neutrality,  the  items  shown  in  the  table  on  p.  38.  These, 
with  a  long  list  of  lesser  commodities,  totalled  146,106  tons  (Septem- 
ber-December  1939),  3,032,830  (1940),  and  1,362,269  (January-June 
1941). 

Although  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  was  remarkably  well 
informed  as  to  the  quantities  of  Russian  indigenous  products  delivered  in 


1  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Initial  Triumph  of  the  Axis,  Part  VI,  section  i(r). 

2  Text  in  Nazi-Soviet  Relations,  pp.  267-8.  3  See  ibid.  pp.  318-19. 

4  See  ibid.  p.  318.  5  See  ibid.  p.  340. 
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German  Imports  from  the  Soviet  Union 1 


{metric  tons) 


Sept.-Dee. 

1939 

1940 

Jan. -22  June 
I941 

Cereals  .... 

5,989 

897,758 

707,688 

Pulses  .... 

8,437 

35,888 

36,502 

Timber  .... 

90,100 

975,798 

161,703 

Oil  .... 

t,35° 

657,000 

283,000 

Manganese  ore . 

3,443 

107,064 

54,650 

Chrome  ore 

23,382 

Asbestos,  and  asbestos  wares 

1,833 

13,586 

3,2i5 

Apatites  [phosphates] 

io,335 

163,617 

28,369 

Cotton  and  waste 

2,817 

78,981 

57,662 

Flax,  tow 

4,457 

15,668 

7,245 

Cattle  cake 

26,000 

15,600 

Glycerine 

3,7i6 

189 

Germany  it  could  do  nothing  to  stop  the  flow.  But  goods  were  also  passing 
to  Germany  in  transit  across  Soviet  territory  from  the  Middle  and  Far 
East,  and  in  this  case  some  efforts,  not  very  successful,  could  be  made  at 
interception.  On  13  November  1940  Cripps  advised  the  Ministry  of 
Economic  Warfare  to  hold  up  or  refuse  navicert  applications  for  com¬ 
modities  needed  by  Germany  whose  ostensible  destination  was  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  policy  was  followed  during  the  first  half  of  1941,  but  as 
British  contraband  control  was  ineffective  in  the  Pacific  and,  owing  to 
United  States  opposition,  non-existent  in  the  Caribbean,  little  could  be 
done.  Applications  for  navicerts  in  this  case  were  voluntary  and  infrequent. 
The  United  States  Government  did  not  at  first  accept  the  view  that  any 
considerable  quantity  of  vital  commodities  was  reaching  Germany  through 
Russia,  although  in  May  1941  they  began  to  co-operate  more  actively  by 
refusing  export  licences  for  certain  cargoes.  German  documents  published 
since  the  war  make  it  clear  that  the  Trans-Siberian  route  was  of  great 
value  to  Germany  for  imports  of  high  value  and  relatively  small  bulk. 
Goods  for  Germany  passed  through  Dairen  into  Manchukuo,  and  thence 
to  the  main  line  near  Chita;  Vladivostok  was  less  used  for  the  traffic  to 
Germany  than  was  supposed  at  the  time.  The  possibilities  and  limitations 
of  the  route  were  correctly  gauged  by  the  British  authorities;  its  capacity 
was  limited,  but  sufficient  to  meet  urgent  requirements.  The  British 
estimates  fixed  the  tonnage  of  commodities  that  had  passed  to  Germany 
in  1940  at  between  150,000  and  200,000  tons.  It  was  in  fact  166,242  tons. 
But  as  the  total  capacity  of  the  line  was  probably  over  6  million  tons  the 
Soviet  Government  could  increase  the  allocation  considerably  if  they 
desired  to  accept  the  resulting  congestion,  and  in  fact,  according  to  the 
1  Cf.  Medlicott:  Economic  Blockade,  i.  667-8. 
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later  official  Soviet  figures,  212,366  tons  passed  over  the  line  to  Germany 
in  the  first  five  months  of  1941.  The  following  table  gives  some  of  the 
main  items : 

German  Imports  through  Soviet  territory  from  Japan,  Manchukuo,  and  China 1 


(. metric  tons) 


1940 

Jan.-May  1941 

Soya  and  Japanese  beans 

58,477 

109,402 

Whale  oil 

44,957 

33,  >57 

Fish  (?cod)  oil 

IL756 

13,005 

Rubber  wares 

1,013 

1,816 

Rubber 

3d99 

12,236 

Fats  .... 

2,086 

2,895 

Vegetable  oils 

9>038 

12,182 

Nuts  .... 

9,313 

5,325 

Copper  and  copper  wares 

1,969 

2,835 

Oilseeds 

498 

L930 

Copra  .... 

L92I 

Antimony  ore 

260 

Tin  ore 

587 

Tin 

171 

367 

Tungsten  ore 

899 

188 

Manganese  ore 

1 75 

Shellac 

192 

Glycerine 

223 

Nickel  .... 

.  . 

22 

Lubricating  oils 

302 

Raw  silk 

293 

75 

Hemp  fibre  . 

1,172 

79 1 

Woollen  goods 

109 

12 

Linen  wares  and  fabrics  . 

365 

IO4 

On  15  May  Schnurre  noted  with  satisfaction2  that  in  April  1941  Germany 
imported  4,000  tons  of  raw  rubber  by  this  route — 2,000  tons  by  special 
trains,  2,000  by  the  regular  Siberian  trains. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  entirely  without  significance,  in  the  light  of  Russo- 
German  economic  transactions,  that  the  German  attack  on  Russia  was  set, 
on  18  December  1940,  for  15  May  1941,  and  was  eventually  launched  on 
22  June.  On  15  May  1941,  Russian  deliveries  under  the  agreement  of 
11  February  1940  were  to  have  only  three  more  months  to  run,  while 
German  deliveries  were  still  to  have  fifteen  more  months  and,  from  1 1 
August  1941,  were  to  be  made — if  they  ever  were  made— without  any 
further  Russian  deliveries  to  make  honesty  still  worth  Germany’s  while. 
There  were,  of  course,  other  and  more  weighty  reasons  for  the  German 
assault.  Nevertheless  it  seems  clear  that  Germany  had  no  intention  of 

1  Ibid.  pp.  669-70. 

2  See  Nazi-Soviet  Relations,  p.  340. 
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making  the  deliveries;1  and,  though  it  was  evident  that  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  had  no  intention  of  going  to  war  because  of  a  German  default,  it 
could  be  assumed  that  further  Russian  deliveries  to  Germany  would  be 
refused.  Germany  had  to  reconcile  herself  to  the  loss  of  these  valuable, 
although  not  indispensable,  Russian  supplies,  or  else  to  engaging  in  a  war 
in  which  she  would  attempt  to  take  them  by  force.2 


(v)  Economic  Warfare  in  the  Far  East 

The  German  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union  was  almost  as  important  to  the 
economic,  as  it  was  to  the  military  and  political,  fortunes  of  Britain  and 
Germany.  An  early  German  victory  would,  of  course,  have  vastly 
strengthened  German  economy.  But  this  was  not  achieved,  and  the 
immediate  advantages  to  Britain  of  the  attack  soon  showed  themselves  to 
be  anything  but  transitory.  The  most  obvious  of  these  was  the  closing  of 
the  great  Russian  leak  in  the  blockade.  The  second  was  that  Germany 
was  now  subjecting  her  armaments  industry  and  her  accumulated  supplies 
to  a  really  large  and  continuous  strain  for  the  first  time  in  the  war.  A 
third  was  that  the  German  attack,  and  its  repercussions  in  the  Far  East, 
completed  the  evolution  of  American  policy  to  one  of  full  co-operation 
with  British  economic-warfare  plans.  These  favourable  circumstances 
were  helped  by  mistakes  on  the  German  side.  Two  are  of  interest  for  their 
revelation  of  faulty  German  understanding  of  the  economic  implications 
of  their  Russian  policy.  The  demands  of  the  Russian  campaign  in  arma¬ 
ment  production  were  seriously  underrated;  German  production  in  1941 
was  only  about  1  per  cent,  above  that  of  1940,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1941 
Hitler  even  felt  justified  in  authorizing  the  beginning  of  reconversion  and 
a  consequent  reduction  in  munitions  output  in  the  belief  that  the  war  was 
already  virtually  won.  A  more  pessimistic  view  was  being  taken  by 
December  1941,  and  the  appointment  of  Albert  Speer  as  Minister  of 
Armaments  and  Munitions  ( Bewaffnung  und  Munition)  in  February  1942 
marked  the  beginning  of  intensified  production.  But  in  some  branches  of 
the  armaments  industry  it  took  a  year  or  more  to  recover  even  the  1 940-1 
level,  and  in  the  meantime  the  demands  of  the  Russian  campaign  had 
reduced  stocks  by  two-thirds.  A  second  miscalculation  was  in  clothing. 
Germany’s  vast  production  of  synthetic  fibres  supplied  in  theory  all  her 
clothing  needs,  but  these  artificial  fabrics  were  lacking  in  warmth  and 
unsuitable  for  the  extreme  cold  of  a  Russian  winter.  The  result  was  a 

1  On  15  May  1941  Schnurre  wrote:  ‘We  shall  not  be  able  to  adhere  to  the  more  distant 
delivery  dates.  However,  the  nonfulfillment  of  German  commitments  will  only  make  itself  felt 
after  August  1941,  since  until  then  Russia  is  obligated  to  make  deliveries  in  advance’  ( Nazi- 
Soviet  Relations,  p.  340). 

1  On  this  point  see  also  Survey  for  1 939-4° :  The  Initial  Triumph  of  the  Axis,  Part  VI,  section  i, 
annex  I. 
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feverish  effort  to  conjure  up  supplies  at  short  notice  in  the  autumn  and 
early  winter  of  194 1-2,  intensified  by  the  fact  that  wool  and  cotton  supplies 
were  at  a  low  level.  Attempts  to  buy  suitable  material  in  adjacent  neutral 
countries  were  met  by  competitive  Allied  purchases,  and  this  fierce  pre¬ 
emptive  campaign  was  repeated  in  the  following  year  in  preparation  for 
the  Russian  winter  of  1942-3. 

The  developments  in  the  Pacific  area  in  the  second  half  of  1941  were, 
however,  the  most  striking  of  the  immediate  results  of  the  German  attack. 
Japanese  energies  were  released  for  the  southern  advance  which  had  been 
made  possible  by  the  fall  of  Holland  and  France  in  1940  and  by  Russian 
and  German  diplomacy  in  the  spring  of  1941. 1  It  will  be  convenient  at 
this  point  to  summarize  the  Far  Eastern  side  of  the  economic  war  from 
September  1939  to  the  date  of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour. 

There  was  a  moment  in  the  winter  of  1937-8  when  it  had  appeared 
possible  that  Japan,  and  not  Germany  or  Italy,  would  be  Britain’s  opponent 
in  war  in  the  near  future.  The  Brussels  Conference  in  November  1937 
failed  to  produce  effective  measures  of  collective  security  in  China’s  sup¬ 
port,  and  in  December,  when  the  progress  of  Japanese  arms  in  China  was 
already  threatening  a  serious  clash  with  British  interests,  the  Committee 
of  Imperial  Defence  gave  instructions  that  the  elaboration  of  plans  for 
economic  war  with  Germany  should  be  suspended  while  a  similar  scheme 
was  worked  out  for  dealing  with  Japan.  The  Sudeten  crisis  and  the 
inability  of  the  United  States  Government  to  undertake  any  measures  of 
economic  pressure  on  Japan  which  would  involve  a  risk  of  war  prevented 
any  bold  action  by  the  British  Government,  and  after  the  outbreak  of  war 
with  Germany  it  was  obvious  that  they  must  not  involve  themselves 
gratuitously  in  a  second  war  in  the  Far  East.  Japan,  however,  presented 
two  problems  only  partly  related :  she  might  take  the  opportunity  to  attack 
the  vulnerable  British  and  French  economic  and  territorial  interests  in  the 
Far  East,  and  she  might  seek  to  help  Germany  in  various  ways.  As  it 
happened,  the  Soviet-German  pact  of  23  August  1939  brought  about  a 
marked  revulsion  of  feeling  against  Germany  in  Japan;  apprehensive,  no 
doubt,  of  increased  trouble  with  Soviet  Russia  the  Japanese,  while  con¬ 
tinuing  the  war  in  China,  seemed  ready  to  avoid  trouble  with  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States  for  the  time  being,  and  they  probably 
hoped,  too,  to  enjoy  the  profits  of  trade  with  both  the  European  belligerents. 
The  British  Government  were  quite  prepared  to  encourage  this  detente, 
while  recognizing  that  their  own  contraband-control  measures  against 
Germany,  and  the  continued  Japanese  hostility  towards  British  and  French 
interests  in  the  Far  East,  would  prevent  any  genuine  friendship. 

1  See  David  J.  Dallin:  Soviet  Russia’s  Foreign  Policy,  1939-1942,  tr.  Leon  Dennen  (New  Haven, 
Yale  University  Press,  1942),  pp.  343-7.  See  also  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Initial  Triumph  of  the 
Axis,  Part  VIII,  section  iii. 
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Any  real  Anglo-Japanese  rapprochement  would,  moreover,  be  badly  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  United  States.1 2  Throughout  the  1930s  the  United  States 
Government  followed  a  policy  of  carefully  circumscribed  opposition  to 
Japan’s  forward  policy  in  Asia,  a  policy  evidently  designed  to  suit  a  phase 
of  American  public  opinion  which  reprobated  both  Japanese  aggression 
and  the  positive  measures  which  might  be  necessary  to  stop  it.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  1937  United  States  government-owned  ships  were  forbidden  to 
transport  arms  or  munitions  to  China  and  Japan,  although  others  might 
do  so;  the  moral-embargo  policy,  enunciated  in  a  letter  of  1  July  1 938,2 
seems  to  have  prevented  the  export  of  aircraft  or  aeronautical  equipment 
which  might  aid  the  bombing  of  civilians.  But  otherwise  the  flow  of 
Unbed  States  exports  to  Japan  continued,  and  there  was  little  public  sup¬ 
port  for  alternative  forms  of  economic  pressure,  of  which  the  prohibition 
of  the  importation  of  Japanese  raw  silk  (83  per  cent,  of  which  went  to  the 
United  States)  would  have  been  the  most  effective. 

From  this  point  until  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour  the  essential  problem 
before  the  United  States  and  the  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
was  to  decide  whether  a  thorough-going  restriction  on  exports  from  these 
countries  to  Japan  could  be  carried  out  without  war.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  were  prepared  to  keep  in  step  with,  but  not  to  outpace,  the  United 
States  in  any  moves  to  restrain  Japan.  Japan  continued  to  depend  largely 
on  the  British  Commonwealth  and  the  United  States  for  raw  materials  for 
her  export  and  armament  industries,  including  iron  ore,  non-ferrous 
metals,  rubber,  raw  cotton,  wool,  jute,  petroleum,  and  wood  pulp.  Her 
copper  and  petroleum  came  mainly  from  the  United  States,  other  non- 
ferrous  metals,  rubber,  and  textiles  from  Commonwealth  sources.  She 
drew  heavily  on  United  States  suppliers  for  scrap  iron,  and  was  known  to 
have  built  up  very  large  reserves  of  non-ferrous  metals. 

In  1938  Germany  had  drawn  important  quantities  of  supplies  from 
certain  Far  Eastern  countries.  The  Netherlands  East  Indies  supplied  oil¬ 
seeds,  nuts,  and  kernels  (146,515  tons),  palm-oil  (11,143  tons,  35-5  per 
cent,  of  Germany’s  total  imports),  sisal  hemp  (13,187  tons,  27-6  per  cent.), 
nickel  (16,571  tons,  48-4  per  cent.),  rubber  (35,908  tons,  about  31  per 
cent.),  bauxite  (192,829  tons,  16-3  per  cent.),  petroleum  (150,815  tons, 
io-6  per  cent.).  From  China  she  drew  groundnut  oil  (18,777  tons,  94  per 
cent.),  wood  oil  (7,293  tons,  99-7  per  cent.),  wolfram  (8,962  tons,  about 
63  per  cent.),  antimony,  including  scrap  (2,623  tons,  about  68  per  cent.), 
together  with  smaller  percentages  of  other  products.  German  imports 
from  Japan  were  insignificant,  however— chiefly  11,000  tons  of  kidney 

1  The  best  account  both  for  the  United  States  and  pre-war  situation  generally  is  Herbert 
Feis:  The  Road  to  Pearl  Harbor  (Princeton  University  Press,  1950),  chapters  1-6. 

2  From  the  Department  of  State  to  registered  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  aircraft  (see 
Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1938-1939,  pp.  209-10). 
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beans  and  10,000  tons  of  fish  oil.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany  imported 
much  more  from  Manchukuo:  soya  beans1  (350,000  tons  direct,  847,000 
tons  trans-shipped  through  Egypt),  67,000  tons  of  bristles,  15,000  tons  of 
soya  bean  oil,  5,000  tons  of  magnesite,  and  other  products.  On  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  the  Allies  decided  that  as  most  exports  to  Germany  from  Far 
Eastern  sources  were  seaborne  they  could  be  adequately  controlled  by  the 
normal  contraband-control  arrangements,  and  that  it  would  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  time  being  to  negotiate  war-trade  agreements  with  Japan  and 
the  countries  concerned.  It  was  not  expected  that  much  would  reach 
Germany  by  rail  through  Siberia.  Before  the  end  of  October  1939,  how¬ 
ever,  reports  of  Russo-German  agreement  raised  the  possibility  that 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Manchukuoan  goods  would  find  their  way  to 
Germany  by  the  overland  route,  and  the  closing  of  this  route  became 
Britain’s  main  objective  in  the  trade  talks  with  Japan  that  followed. 

Some  agreement  with  Japan  accordingly  appeared  desirable  to  the 
British  Government,  but  little  progress  could  be  made  in  this  direction.2 
It  was  extremely  unlikely  that  Japan,  who  had  concluded  a  commercial 
agreement  with  Germany  in  July  1939,  would  voluntarily  restrict  supplies 
except  in  return  for  very  substantial  contributions  to  her  own  war  needs 
from  British  sources,  and  any  such  bargain  would  have  been  strongly 
criticized  in  the  United  States.  The  Foreign  Office  was  anxious,  as  in  the 
contemporary  negotiations  with  Italy,  to  bring  about  some  normal  com¬ 
mercial  exchanges  in  order  to  ease  the  political  tension,  and  hoped  that 
economic-warfare  aims  could  be  worked  in  as  incidental  advantages  of 
such  an  agreement.  But  it  was  impossible  to  square  the  circle;  an  agree¬ 
ment  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  make  a  good  impression  on  the 
Japanese  would  have  made  an  extremely  bad  impression  on  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  one  innocuous  enough  to  cause  the  Americans  no  alarm  would 
have  given  the  Japanese  no  satisfaction.  Moreover,  the  United  States 
Government  in  December  1939  seemed  about  to  undertake  a  much  more 
resolute  policy.  On  26  July  they  had  denounced  the  trade  treaty  of  1 9 1 1 
with  Japan;  the  treaty  would  lapse  after  the  requisite  six-months’  interval. 
Japanese  hints  in  November  that  some  concessions  to  international  trade 
on  the  Yangtze  up  to  Nanking  were  contemplated  were  evidently  intended 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  renewal  of  the  treaty,  but,  instead,  the  United 
States  Government  in  December  announced  an  extension  of  the  moral- 
embargo  policy,  and  the  British  Government  were  invited  to  take  parallel 
action  in  the  case  of  molybdenum  and  nickel  and  certain  other  metals. 
Subsequent  Anglo-American  discussions  in  Washington  in  the  new  year 
showed  that  the  United  States  Government  were  not  yet  ready  for  any 
general  or  publicized  collaboration  against  Japan.  But  a  comprehensive 

1  See  also  Survey  for  1939-46 :  The  Initial  Triumph  of  the  Axis,  Part  VIII,  section  ii  (a). 

2  Ibid.  Part  VIII,  section  i. 
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Anglo-Japanese  trade  agreement  would  undoubtedly  have  been  very  badly 
received. 

A  limited  attempt  was,  however,  made  in  the  spring  of  1940  to  restrict 
supplies  through  Dairen  and  Vladivostok.  This  followed  the  momentary 
stiffening  of  the  Allied  attitude  to  Russia  in  the  middle  of  March  1940, 
and  was  influenced  by  suspicion  that  the  Russo-German  trade  agreement 
of  1 1  February  was  the  prelude  to  an  extensive  use  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  for  the  importation  into  Germany  of  vital  supplies  of  relatively 
small  bulk  (rubber,  lead,  molybdenum,  &c.).  The  British  War  Cabinet 
agreed  on  14  March  1940  to  use  the  control  of  supplies  to  Japan  from 
British  Commonwealth  sources  as  a  means  of  persuading  the  Japanese 
Government  to  limit  supplies  to  Russia  and  Germany,  and  also  to  intercept 
in  Far  Eastern  waters  any  ships  suspected  of  carrying  contraband.  Detailed 
discussions  started  on  14  May  in  London.  They  were  abandoned  after 
17  June;  for  the  German  victories  in  June  aroused  great  nationalist  fer¬ 
vour  in  Japan,  and  swept  away  all  possibility  of  a  trade  treaty  on  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  terms.  Little  had  come  of  the  plan  to  control  contraband  by 
naval  interception  in  the  Pacific;  the  British  Ambassador  in  Tokyo  and 
the  Dominion  Governments  all  agreed  in  recommending  extreme  caution 
in  dealing  with  Japanese  shipping. 

A  complicated  series  of  negotiations  over  the  purchase  of  Chinese 
wolfram  was  also  ended  by  the  fall  of  France.  Before  the  war  China  had 
sold  wolfram  to  Germany  and  Russia,  and  although  exports  to  the  former 
had  ended  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Europe  there  remained  a 
danger  that  Chinese  exports  to  Russia  would  be  re-exported  to  Germany. 
These  exports  reached  Russia  after  passing  through  French  Indo-China, 
Flongkong,  and  Vladivostok,  and  they  could,  therefore,  be  cut  off  by  the 
French,  who  did  in  fact,  in  December  1939,  seize  for  their  own  use 
3,000  tons  of  antimony  and  4,000  tons  of  wolfram  stored  in  Indo-China 
and  intended  for  Russia,  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  France.  But  the 
British  and  French  Governments  did  not  wish  to  deprive  China  of  the 
arms  and  munitions  which  she  had  been  securing  from  Russia  in  exchange 
for  wolfram  and  other  exports,  and  it  was  obviously  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  anti-German  with  the  anti-Japanese  policy  in  this  case.  But  after  the 
expulsion  of  Russia  from  the  League  on  14  December  1939  it  was  agreed 
(somewhat  reluctantly  on  the  British  side)  that  Britain  and  France  should 
seek  to  cut  off  supplies  of  wolfram  to  both  Russia  and  Germany,  and  that 
these  should  be  pre-empted  by  the  Allies.  There  followed  a  long  series  of 
negotiations  during  the  first  six  months  of  1940  during  which  the  Chinese 
Government  looked  without  enthusiasm  on  the  financial  terms  and  barter 
proposals  of  the  French,  who  were  mainly  concerned  with  the  bargaining. 
After  the  fall  of  France  the  British  Government  dropped  the  negotiations, 
as  they  were  well  supplied  with  wolfram. 
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From  the  economic  point  of  view  the  fall  of  France  brought  about 
certain  major  changes  in  the  Far  Eastern  situation.  All  hope  of  an  Anglo- 
Japanese  treaty  was  now  at  an  end,  both  because  the  British  could  not 
facilitate  the  importation  by  Japan  of  supplies  which  might  soon  be  used 
against  the  Allied  Empires,  and  because  the  Japanese  on  their  side  saw  no 
reason  why  they  should  tie  their  hands.  The  Netherlands  Empire  and  its 
resources  were  now  in  alliance  with  the  British  Empire  against  Germany; 
the  French  Empire,  on  the  other  hand,  retained  only  a  shadow  of  indepen¬ 
dent  authority  in  the  Vichy  twilight.  The  United  States  Government, 
awakening  to  unfamiliar  dangers,  were  in  the  difficult  phase  of  adjustment 
in  which  condemnation  of  ‘appeasement’  had  not  yet  been  translated  into 
‘resistance  to  aggression’ ;  but  it  was  now  clear  that  the  tentative  psycho¬ 
logical  pressure  on  Japan  of  the  earlier  moral-embargo  policy  had  become 
one  of  increasing  economic  boycott  under  cover  of  United  States  re¬ 
armament,  restricted  only  by  the  consideration  that  it  must  not  provoke 
Japan  into  war.  The  Soviet  Government  alone  seemed  unaffected  in  their 
Far  Eastern  relations  by  the  new  situation  in  Europe,  and  China  held  her 
own. 

Accordingly,  after  the  British  agreement  to  close  the  Burma  Road  for 
three  months  had  allowed  nationalist  excitement  in  Japan  to  die  down, 
the  Japanese  Government  showed  considerable  circumspection  in  their 
attempts  to  exploit  the  new  situation.  They  limited  themselves  to  more 
or  less  menacing  demands  for  economic  concessions  in  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  and  French  Indo-China,  and  left  the  British  and  United  States 
Governments  to  puzzle  over  the  problem  of  how  far  restrictions  on 
Japanese  imports  would  have  a  calming,  or  an  exciting,  effect  on  Japanese 
militarists.  The  British  policy  had,  as  before,  the  dual  aim  of  restricting 
supplies  to  Germany  and  of  depriving  Japan  of  the  means  of  aggression, 
and  this  aim  was  shared  by  the  Netherlands  and  United  States  Govern¬ 
ments,  although  the  former  were  not  prepared  to  expose  themselves,  in  the 
absence  of  Anglo-American  guarantees,  to  Japanese  attack,  and  the  latter 
doubted,  or  professed  to  doubt,  the  reality  of  any  serious  leakage  of  goods 
to  Germany.  As  a  result  there  was  no  effective  co-ordination  of  anti- 
Japanese  policy  until  after  Russia’s  entry  into  the  war  in  June  1941. 

Co-operation  between  the  British  and  Netherlands  Governments  started 
on  10  May  1940,  the  very  day  on  which  Germany  invaded  Holland; 
Netherlands  Ministers  in  London  accepted  the  general  policy  of  co¬ 
ordinating  the  export-licensing  policies  of  the  Allied  Empires.1  Wide 
discretion  was,  however,  left  to  the  authorities  in  Batavia,  who  decided 
merely  to  use  an  alternative  system  of  sales  registration  for  the  purpose  of 

1  H.  J.  van  Mook  ( The  Netherlands  Indies  and  Japan:  Their  Relations,  194.0-1941  (London, 
Allen  &  Unwin,  1944))  gives  a  concise  account  of  the  negotiations  in  Batavia  from  this  point 
until  December  1941,  but  does  not  refer  in  any  detail  to  governmental  relations  in  London. 
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export  control,  and  in  any  case  showed  no  intention  at  this  stage  of 
refusing  anything  to  Japan.  The  Japanese  had  proposed  on  2  February 
1940  a  new  agreement  for  the  extension  of  trade  with  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies,  but,  as  this  had  offered  a  market  for  Netherlands  imports  on 
terms  which  would  have  facilitated  the  extension  of  Japanese  enterprise 
in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  there  had  been  no  hurry  to  reply.  On 
20  May  a  note  was  presented  to  the  Netherlands  Minister  in  Tokyo  asking 
for  the  annual  export  to  Japan  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  of  large 
quantities  of  goods,  including  tin  (3,000  tons),  rubber  (20,000  tons), 
mineral  oil  (1  million  tons),  bauxite  (200,000  tons),  scrap  iron  (100,000 
tons),  nickel,  ore,  manganese  ore,  wolfram,  chrome  ore,  salt,  and  molyb¬ 
denum.  Many  of  these  figures  were  far  in  excess  of  the  available  produc¬ 
tion:  molybdenum,  for  example,  was  rarely  found  and  never  exported.  It 
was  believed  that  some  of  these  articles  had  been  inserted  merely  to 
prevent  the  participation  of  the  Netherlands  Government  in  the  United 
States  moral  embargo.  The  Netherlands  reply  was  cautious,  and  did  not 
reject  discussions;  an  imposing  Japanese  delegation  under  I.  Kobayashi 
accordingly  sailed  for  Batavia,  and  discussions  followed  from  16  September 
to  18  October.  It  is  clear  that  the  Japanese  hoped  to  turn  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  into  an  economic  and  political  dependency;  and  that  the 
patience  and  firmness  of  the  Netherlands  officials,  particularly  of  Dr. 
H.  J.  van  Mook,  the  Director  of  Economic  Affairs,  frustrated  this  attempt. 
A  new  oil  agreement  was  concluded,  and  with  this  the  Japanese  had  to  be 
content  for  the  time  being.1 

The  new  oil  contracts  bore  something  of  the  same  character  as  the 
Burma  Road  decision  in  June:  they  were  a  limited  concession  which  post¬ 
poned  more  severe  demands.  The  United  States  Government  disapproved, 
but  had  in  the  end  to  acquiesce.  In  July  the  State  Department  had 
recognized  that  it  was  not  possible,  in  view  of  the  abundant  supplies  in  the 
United  States,  to  ban  oil  exports  to  Japan  under  the  Defence  Act,  and 
that  even  a  total  embargo  by  British,  Netherlands,  and  American  suppliers 
would  not  be  effective  in  view  of  the  considerable  Japanese  stocks  (estimated 
by  the  United  States  Navy  Department  as  69  million  barrels2 — enough  to 
enable  the  Japanese  fleet  to  operate  for  over  a  year).  This  was  the  decisive 
point  for  the  British  and  Dutch  Governments:  a  total  embargo  on  oil 
exports  to  Japan  would  not  paralyse  her,  but  would  be  more  likely  to  lead 
to  an  early  attack  on  the  almost  defenceless  British  and  Netherlands  pos¬ 
sessions,  at  a  time  when  Japan  still  had  sufficient  supplies  for  a  campaign 
and  when  the  United  States  Government  were  still  not  prepared  to  give 
military  help.  On  31  July  exports  of  aviation  petrol  and  of  iron  and  steel 
scrap  (No.  1  heavy  melting  quality)  were  restricted  under  the  Defence 

1  Van  Mook,  op.  cit.  pp.  29-63. 

2  One  barrel  (U.S.A.)  equals  31-5  gallons. 
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Act  to  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  But  Japan  was  fairly  well 
supplied  with  scrap,  and  she  was  still  free  to  buy  steel  ingots  and  rolled 
products,  which  she  had,  indeed,  found  cheaper  since  1939  than  the 
highest  grades  of  scrap.  She  relied  on  the  United  States  for  two-thirds  of 
her  aviation  petrol,  and  the  effect  of  the  ban  was  simply  to  increase  her 
demands  on  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  The  complexities  of  the  position 
were  increased  for  the  State  Department  by  the  fact  that  some  American 
companies  were  supplying  Japan  from  sources  outside  the  United  States, 
including  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

In  the  end,  therefore,  the  Netherlands  Government  agreed  to  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  oil  exports  to  Japan,  although  the  final  figures  were 
considerably  less  than  the  original  Japanese  demands.  The  oil  contracts, 
accepted  by  the  Japanese  on  18  October  1940,  provided  an  annual  total 
of  1,956,000  metric  tons,  as  compared  with  the  original  Japanese  demand 
of  3,750,000  metric  tons.  Nothing  else  of  substance  had  been  secured  by 
the  Kobayashi  mission;  a  further  mission  led  by  Kenchiki  Yoshizawa  at 
the  end  of  December  was  soon  broken  off,  and  discussions  were  not 
resumed  until  the  end  of  February  1941.  After  this  they  continued  until 
10  June  1941,  by  which  date  the  Japanese  had  secured  only  a  small  part 
of  their  original  programme.1 

These  later  negotiations  were  conducted  by  the  Netherlands  Govern¬ 
ment  as  part  of  a  cautious  policy  of  global  restriction  which  had  been  the 
aim  of  the  British  Cabinet  since  October  1940.  The  Tripartite  Pact  of 
26  September,  the  more  comprehensive  United  States  ban  on  the  export 
of  scrap  of  16  October,  the  reopening  of  the  Burma  Road,  the  beginning 
of  Japanese-Netherlands  negotiations,  and  the  successful  termination  of 
the  Battle  of  Britain,  enabled  the  British  Cabinet  to  embark  on  a  more 
decided,  although  still  cautious,  policy.  The  War  Cabinet  agreed  on 
2  October  that  it  was  not  to  Britain’s  interest  at  this  stage  that  the  United 
States  should  be  involved  in  war  in  the  Pacific,  but  that,  if  the  United 
States  were  nevertheless  involved  in  war  with  Japan,  Britain  should  declare 
war  on  that  country.  A  Cabinet  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
R.  A.  Butler  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  Cabinet’s  policy  of  organizing 
measures  to  facilitate  resistance  to  Japan  and  to  diminish  her  war  potential. 
The  economic  side  of  its  work  was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  a  sub-committee 
under  Sir  Frederick  Leith-Ross,  with  instructions  to  formulate  a  common 
Empire  policy  for  the  control  of  trade  with  Japan  and  to  align  this  policy 
with  those  of  the  United  States  and  Netherlands  Governments. 

Plans  to  this  effect  were  telegraphed  to  the  Dominions  and  United 
States  Governments  on  19  October  1940.  It  was,  however,  impossible  at 
this  stage  to  wed  the  Commonwealth  and  United  States  systems,  for,  while 
the  State  Department  had  entirely  prohibited  exports  of  scrap  iron  and 

1  Van  Mook,  op.  cit.  pp.  66-97. 
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aviation  petrol  and  had  placed  a  moral  embargo  on  the  export  of  some 
other  commodities,  it  was  not  prepared  at  the  moment  to  go  farther,  partly 
because  of  the  impending  presidential  election,  partly  because  no  decision 
had  yet  been  taken  by  the  President  in  favour  of  a  general  policy  of 
economic  pressure  on  Japan.1  The  British  proposals  visualized  two  stages 
in  the  exercise  of  pressure.  The  first  was  to  bring  the  export  of  all  essential 
goods,  including  all  the  raw  materials,  under  export  licence  control 
throughout  the  British  Empire  and  to  limit  the  export  of  essential  goods 
which  were  Japanese  or  Axis  deficiencies  to  quantities  representing  at 
most  ‘normal  trade’.  The  Commonwealth  countries  had  already  limited 
exports  of  key  commodities  to  Japan  to  normal  pre-war  figures,  and  were 
in  this  respect  ahead  of  the  United  States,  who  appeared  to  be  allowing 
the  export  of  many  commodities,  like  copper,  without  restriction.  The 
second  stage  would  consist  in  the  stricter  limitation  of  the  more  important 
strategic  materials,  but  the  British  and  Dominion  Governments  were  not 
prepared  to  take  any  steps  in  this  direction  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  United  States.  Cordell  Hull  made  it  clear  to  the  British  charge 
d’affaires  in  Washington  on  4  November  1940  that  his  Government 
believed  at  this  stage  that  they  should  avoid  any  policy  which  would 
increase  the  risk  of  war  with  Japan.  Accordingly,  although  the  first  stage 
in  the  British  programme  was  carried  out  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
during  the  next  three  months,  there  was  no  comprehensive  and  rapid 
imposition  of  embargoes  which  would  have  had  a  chance  of  overawing 
Japan  and  preventing  her  from  building  up  stocks.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  reserved  and  disapproving  attitude  of  the  United  States  and  Common¬ 
wealth  countries  left  Japan  in  no  doubt  as  to  their  essential  hostility  to  her 
China  policy  and  to  her  friendship  for  the  Axis.  Both  sides  were  facing  the 
same  dilemma:  the  Chinese  and  European  wars  were  technically  separate, 
and  both  Japan  and  the  Anglo-American  group  of  Powers  preferred  to 
finish  one  war  before  becoming  involved  in  the  other;  both,  however,  were 
competitors  for  the  same  raw  material  supplies,  and  both  were  aware  that 
victory  in  one  field  demanded  a  concentration  of  economic  effort  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  success  of  belligerents  in  the  other.  Japan  could  not  avoid 
fear  of  a  final  reckoning  with  the  British-American  Powers  in  the  event  of 
an  Axis  collapse  in  Europe. 

The  policy  of  cautiously  increasing  economic  restriction  on  Japan’s 
supplies  was,  therefore,  of  political  rather  than  economic  significance;  it 
was  not  sufficient  to  cripple  her,  as  the  subsequent  course  of  the  war 
showed,  and  it  may  have  played  some  part  in  determining  her  to  intervene 
when  British  and  American  resources  were  still  at  a  comparatively  low 

1  For  the  American  attitude  see  Herbert  Feis:  The  Road  to  Pearl  Harbor,  pp.  135-44;  William  L. 
Langer  and  S.  Everett  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  1940-1941  (New  York,  Harper  for  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations;  London,  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  J953),  p.  305. 
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ebb.  By  March  1941  the  gradual  extension  of  the  United  States’  export 
licensing  list  was  beginning  to  be  noticeable,  but  in  only  a  few  cases  was 
there  total  prohibition  of  exports  to  Japan.  The  British,  Dominion,  and 
Netherlands  Governments  were  still  following  the  principle  of  ‘normal 
trade’  except  in  a  few  cases.  By  this  stage,  however,  as  Matsuoka’s  con¬ 
versations  with  Hitler  show,1  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  had  already 
taken  the  decision  to  attack  Singapore  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

The  next  phase,  from  April  to  June  1941,  saw  parallel  discussions  by 
the  State  Department  with  both  the  British  and  thejapanese,  and  although 
the  British  Government  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  aim  of  American 
policy  they  showed  some  uneasiness  lest  the  American  conversations  with 
Japan  should  give  rise  to  accusations  of ‘appeasement’.2  These  conversa¬ 
tions  started  on  8  March  and  included  a  somewhat  ominous  assertion  by 
the  Japanese  Ambassador,  Admiral  Nomura,  to  Cordell  Hull  that  any 
further  military  moves  by  the  Japanese  would  be  the  result  of  further 
American  embargoes.  Hull’s  argument  that,  as  Japan  had  taken  the 
military  initiative  in  China,  the  solution  was  in  her  own  hands  met  with 
no  real  response,  and  it  was  evident  from  the  concrete  proposals  presented 
to  Hull  on  12  May  that  thejapanese  would  only  agree  to  an  ending  of  the 
Sino-Japanese  war  on  their  own  terms,  including  the  continued  main¬ 
tenance  of  their  troops  on  Chinese  soil,  the  independence  of  Manchukuo 
from  all  Chinese  control,  and  American  co-operation  in  the  procurement 
of  oil,  rubber,  tin,  nickel,  and  similar  natural  resources  needed  by  Japan. 
Japan,  in  short,  expected  to  receive  the  reality  of  victory ;  no  genuine  ground 
for  agreement  with  the  United  States  ever  appeared.  Hull  had  agreed  on 
3  March  that  British  and  American  experts  should  examine  the  problem 
of  finding  means  of  restricting  Japan  and  Russia  to  normal  peace-time 
supplies,  and  these  discussions  started  in  Washington  on  21  April;  they 
were,  however,  soon  suspended,  owing  apparently  to  Hull’s  desire  to  give 
no  opening  for  Japanese  accusations  of  encirclement.  Nevertheless,  the 
United  States  export  licence  list  was  being  steadily  expanded;  on  28  May 
it  was  extended  to  all  United  States  possessions,  including  the  Philippines, 
although  there  was  no  immediate  reduction  in  supplies  from  there  to 
Japan;  on  20  June  all  petroleum  products  became  subject  to  licence.  In 
a  limited  number  of  cases  there  were  total  restrictions  of  United  States 
exports  to  Japan,  and  in  these  cases  the  British  imposed  similar  restrictions. 
The  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare,  nevertheless,  believed  at  the  end  of 
June  1941  that  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  democracies  had  not  yet 

1  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Initial  Triumph  of  the  Axis,  Part  VIII,  section  iii. 

2  There  is  no  systematic  account  from  American  sources  of  the  United  States  preparations  for 
economic  warfare  in  1941.  Feis  ( The  Road  to  Pearl  Harbor,  pp.  198-9,  227-39)  242-62,  268—9), 
however,  gives  useful  details  from  the  State  Department  archives  and  from  first-hand  knowledge. 
D.  L.  Gordon  and  R.  Dangerfield  ( The  Hidden  Weapon  (New  York,  Harper,  1947),  PP-  43_44) 
give  a  slight  sketch. 
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affected  Japanese  economy  seriously,  and  in  reply  to  Japanese  complaints 
the  Ministry  maintained  that,  apart  from  Japanese  imports  which  were 
intended  to  help  Germany  or  were  needed  for  Allied  use,  there  had  been 
no  departure  from  the  British  policy  of  allowing  Japan  to  import  normal 
quantities  of  goods.  The  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  estimated  in 
September  that  Japan  had,  with  a  few  exceptions,  sufficient  reserves  to 
fight  a  major  war  for  twelve  months. 

Japan  did  not  make  any  immediate  move  after  the  German  attack  on 
Russia  on  22  June  1941,  and  there  were  hints  by  the  Japanese  in  London 
and  Washington  that  the  closing  of  the  Siberian  route  removed  the  justi¬ 
fication  for  restrictions  on  Japanese  imports.  The  British  and  United 
States  Governments,  however,  saw  no  reason  for  relaxing  their  existing 
policy  of  cautious  economic  pressure  as  long  as  Japan  remained  so  violently 
and  ostentatiously  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  Axis.  There  were  suggestions 
from  the  Japanese  Embassy  in  London  that  elements  more  friendly  to  the 
democracies  might  secure  control  in  Tokyo,  and  that  Mamoru  Shigemitsu 
might  become  Foreign  Minister;  but  as  this  was  the  prelude  to  a  request 
for  facilities  to  import  13,000  tons  of  copra  from  New  Guinea  it  did  not 
carry  much  conviction.  By  the  end  of  June  it  was  known  that  Japan  was 
planning  the  occupation  of  Southern  Indo-China,  and  during  the  first 
three  weeks  of  July  plans  were  being  examined  in  both  the  British  Far 
Eastern  Committee  and  the  State  Department  for  retaliatory  measures  in 
reply  to  such  a  move.  The  American  plans  were  accepted  by  President 
Roosevelt  on  19  July,  and  were  ready  when  news  was  received  on  24  July 
that  the  Japanese  occupation  had  begun.  The  freezing  of  Japanese  and 
Chinese  assets  in  the  United  States  was  announced  on  25  July,  and  the 
British  Government  announced  a  similar  decision  on  the  wireless  at  7  a.m. 
on  the  following  morning.  The  Netherlands  Government  followed. 
Chinese  assets  had  been  frozen  in  China’s  interest,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  Chinese  Government. 

American  intentions  were  a  puzzle  to  the  other  Powers,  and  not  only 
to  Japan:  it  was  not  at  all  clear  in  July  how  far  President  Roosevelt  was 
prepared  to  go  in  economic  pressure,  and  how  far  the  other  Powers  could 
rely  on  United  States  support  against  Japanese  measures  or  retaliation. 
There  was  still  no  American  pledge  to  fight  if  Japan  chose  to  attack  British 
or  Netherlands  possessions.  The  British  knew  that  Sumner  Welles  had 
advised  the  President  earlier  in  July  to  impose  if  necessary  a  complete 
economic  embargo  on  Japan,  and  there  was  talk  of ‘ruthless  freezing’  as  a 
reply  to  further  Japanese  aggression;  however,  other  statements  made  it 
clear  that  nothing  like  a  complete  cessation  of  trade  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States  was  contemplated.  Immediately  after  the  freezing  order 
the  President  was  understood  to  hold  the  view  that  the  complete  cutting 
off  of  oil  and  other  commodities  by  the  British,  Netherlands,  and  United 
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States  Governments  would  probably  push  Japan  into  war  and  therefore 
could  not  be  undertaken.  The  intention  at  this  stage  was  to  issue  licences 
for  oil,  cotton,  and  other  United  States  exports,  payments  being  debited 
to  blocked  accounts,  and  a  general  licence  was  at  once  granted  for  all 
ordinary  trade  between  the  Philippines  and  Japan.  All  this  was  very 
embarrassing  to  the  British  Government.  They  had  regarded  the  freezing 
orders  as  a  major  attempt  to  bring  Japan  to  terms  by  economic  pressure; 
it  now  appeared  that  the  risks  inevitable  in  such  a  policy  were  not  to  be 
taken,  and  that,  if  they  were  taken  by  the  British  and  Dutch,  they  alone 
would  be  involved. 

Early  in  August,  therefore,  the  British  Government,  after  obtaining 
precise  details  as  to  the  trade  that  the  State  Department  proposed  to 
licence,  made  arrangements  for  a  similar  volume  of  trade  between  Japan 
and  the  British  Commonwealth.  The  United  States  had  fixed  cotton 
exports  to  Japan  at  $600,000  a  month;  petroleum  exports,  subject  to 
various  limitations,  could  be  exported  on  a  pro  rata  basis ;  applications  for 
dollars  to  cover  Japanese  imports  required  in  the  United  States  would  be 
considered,  and  the  proceeds  used  to  finance  permitted  exports.  The 
British  arrangements  provided  for  licences  for  approved  pre-freezing  com¬ 
mitments,  and  for  trade  on  a  semi-barter  basis  where  imports  from  Japan 
were  of  vital  importance.  Payments  in  such  cases  would  be  made  to  a 
special  clearing  account,  and  would  be  used  to  pay  for  exports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  or  British  colonies.  In  view  of  the  American  decision 
about  cotton,  the  Government  of  India  had  adopted  a  similar  measure  of 
restricted  exports  for  their  own  cotton  and  for  Indian  coir.  The  same 
arrangements  had  been  recommended  to  the  Dominion  Governments. 

If  these  measures  had  been  carried  out  by  London  and  Washington  the 
effectiveness  of  the  freezing  orders  would  have  been  very  much  blunted. 
But  the  orders  were  administered  so  drastically  by  the  State  Department 
that,  in  fact,  no  trade  could  take  place.  Licences  were  promised  in  certain 
cases,  but  for  various  reasons  Japanese  applications  for  the  release  of  the 
necessary  funds  were  refused.  One  reason  was  that  the  need  for  funds  was 
doubted  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Y okohama  Specie  Bank  had  withdrawn 
$2  million  in  notes  just  before  the  United  States  freezing  order  was  issued. 
The  State  Department  made  it  a  condition  of  the  granting  of  any  licences 
under  the  order  that  these  $2  million  should  be  redeposited  by  the 
Japanese,  on  the  ground  that  the  money  had  been  withdrawn  in  $10,000 
bills  which  the  United  States  Government  wished  to  withdraw  from  cir¬ 
culation  owing  to  their  use  by  kidnappers.  The  Japanese  did  not  comply, 
and  deadlock  followed.  The  fact  that  by  this  administrative  action 
Japanese- American  trade  was  being  brought  to  a  standstill  first  became 
clear  to  the  British  Government  on  20  August;  during  the  next  few  weeks 
the  State  Department  realized  that  it  had,  almost  by  chance,  discovered 
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the  really  effective  means  of  declaring  economic  war  on  Japan.  Cordell 
Hull  gave  the  fateful  decision  that  there  should  be  no  relaxation  of  this 
pressure,  and  on  2 1  September  Eden  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government 
undertook,  in  view  of  the  American  decision,  to  bring  about  a  similar 
immobilization  of  trade  with  Japan. 

The  Japanese  made  various  attempts  to  escape  from  the  consequences 
of  the  freezing  orders:  there  were  proposals  for  barter  transactions  with 
British  firms,  which  were  rejected,  and  gold  was  used  increasingly  after 
the  end  of  September  for  purchases  in  South  America,  Thailand,  Indo- 
China,  and  elsewhere.  But  it  was  believed  that  Japanese  gold  available 
for  this  purpose  did  not  exceed,  at  the  most,  $150  million.  The  Japanese 
in  return  withheld  various  exports  to  British  and  United  States  ports. 
Trade  between  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  Japan  was  also  at  a  stand¬ 
still  by  November.  In  the  meantime  the  diplomatic  discussions  between 
Hull  and  Nomura  entered  their  last  phase;  there  seem  to  have  been  con¬ 
flicting  opinions  in  the  State  Department  as  to  how  far  the  Japanese  would 
respond  favourably  to  this  economic  pressure,  but  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  its  relaxation  would  encourage  the  war  party.  What  is  clear  is  that 
thoroughgoing  economic  sanctions  had  been  imposed  on  Japan  at  too  late 
a  date  to  restrict  very  materially  her  capacity  for  war,  but  apparently  in 
time  to  convince  her  that  it  would  be  strategically  a  blunder  to  follow  the 
easy  way  by  attacking  only  the  British  and  Netherlands  possessions. 


By  December  1941  Germany  and  Italy  were  facing  a  new  phase  of  the 
economic  war  in  which  their  earlier  advantages  would  desert  them.  Con¬ 
trol  at  source  in  Africa  and  the  Americas,  the  closing  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  route,  and  the  German  failure  to  seize  the  Iberian  Peninsula  and 
the  Middle  East,  finally  cut  the  Axis  off  from  all  but  limited  quantities  of 
supplies  smuggled  from  overseas.  Continuous  heavy  fighting  was  already 
beginning  to  reveal  the  limitations  of  stocks  and  production  capacity. 
Massive  air  bombing  would  soon  take  its  tremendous  toll  behind  the  battle 
lines.  Had  the  Allied  economic-warfare  offensive  up  to  this  point  justified 
the  effort  lavished  on  it?  It  had  certainly  not  brought  Germany  to  her 
knees,  but  this  is  not  to  say  that  Germany  would  not  have  been  very  much 
better  off  if  no  blockade  had  existed.  And  apart  from  the  cutting  off  of 
Germany’s  normal  imports — an  advantage  of  so  permanent  and  automatic 
a  character  as  sometimes  to  be  forgotten  by  critics  of  the  Allied  programme 
— a  highly  involved  and  flexible  machinery  of  economic  pressure  had  been 
created  which  was  to  be  applied  with  increasing  effect  in  the  later  years  of 
the  war. 
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B.  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  EFFORT 
(JANUARY  1942  TO  JUNE  1945) 

(i)  Fortress  Europe:  the  Strategy  of  Blockade 

When  the  new  allies,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  proceeded 
after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour  to  a  reassessment  of  the  basic  factors 
conditioning  the  economic  war  they  were  forced  to  recognize  that  they 
had  to  some  extent  lost  the  initiative,  and  were  themselves  subject  to 
economic  attack  on  a  scale  far  exceeding  anything  that  they  had  experi¬ 
enced  hitherto.  The  fact  that  the  Allied  Powers  now  included  Russia  and 
the  United  States  meant  that  these  two  states  had  ceased  to  be  a  source  of 
supply,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  Axis  economy  in  Europe,  but  by  the 
spring  of  1942  Japanese  successes  in  the  Far  East  had  created  a  counter¬ 
blockade  of  embarrassing  proportions. 

At  this  stage  of  the  war  the  blockade  (with  air  bombardment)  was  still 
the  Allies’  chief  weapon  of  economic  warfare,  and  indeed  of  warfare 
generally;  there  was  no  change  in  the  methods  of  economic  warfare  com¬ 
parable  to  those  introduced  after  the  fall  of  France,  although  substantial 
developments  in  policy,  particularly  in  aerial  attack  and  pre-emption, 
were  already  visualized.  The  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  believed  that 
unless  and  until  Germany  had  decisively  defeated  Russia  her  economic 
situation  was  likely  to  be  inelastic  and  vulnerable  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  ever  before,  but  the  threat  to  the  Allied  blockade  was  its  chief  pre¬ 
occupation. 

The  Ministry  accordingly  regarded  the  prevention  of  blockade  running 
between  the  German-  and  the  Japanese-controlled  areas  as  its  most  im¬ 
portant  objective  in  1942.  By  the  end  of  1941  the  overseas  blockade  of 
German-dominated  Europe  had  been  virtually  complete;  various  methods 
of  control  and  pressure  on  neutral  suppliers  and  shipowners  (compulsory 
navicerts,  ships’  warrants,  and  their  attendant  machinery),  with  the  ulti¬ 
mate  deterrent  of  interception  by  the  British  navy,  had  effectively  closed 
all  channels  of  supply  except  for  French  colonial  produce  reaching  enemy 
territory  from  French  North  and  West  Africa  in  Vichy  ships.  There  had 
been  a  recrudescence  of  blockade  running  in  the  summer  of  1941,  but  this 
had  been  stopped  by  the  British  navy,  and  the  immobilization  of  enemy 
ships  in  American  ports  had  reduced  the  fear  of  its  resumption;  naval 
action  had  also  prevented,  at  least  temporarily,  the  passage  of  French 
cargoes  from  the  Far  East  and  Madagascar.  But  Japan’s  entry  into  the  war 
and  her  subsequent  conquests  had  created  a  new  enemy  area  of  great  size 
and  economic  wealth;  it  had  given  Japan  access  to  supplies  of  raw 
materials  sufficient  to  make  good  most  of  her  long-term  deficiencies  and 
many  of  the  principal  existing  deficiencies  of  Germany.  The  problem  of 
blockade  had  thus  shifted  from  the  denial  of  neutral  resources  to  one 
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enemy  to  the  denial  to  two  enemies  of  access  to  each  other’s  products.  It 
was  estimated  that  only  a  dozen  cargoes  would  be  sufficient  to  relieve 
Germany’s  essential  needs  for  1942  in  rubber,  wolfram,  tin,  silk,  hemp, 
and  vegetable  oils;  the  blockade  runners  might  return  to  Japan  with 
valuable  consignments  of  ball-bearings,  precision  instruments,  machine 
tools,  and,  perhaps,  technicians.  Japan  still  needed  access  to  supplies  of 
lead,  copper,  wool,  and  cotton;  she  might  obtain  lead  and  wool  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  lead  in  Burma,  cotton  in  India,  and  copper,  wool,  and  cotton  in 
various  South  American  markets.  The  extension  of  her  conquests  after  the 
fall  of  Singapore  to  include  the  direct  control  of  these  British  Empire 
sources  or  of  sea  routes  to  South  American  ports  opened  up,  therefore,  even 
more  horrifying  prospects  in  the  field  of  economic  warfare.  If,  finally,  she 
attained  her  maximum  success  by  capturing  bases  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  linking  up  with  Axis  forces  after  Allied  reverses  in  the  Middle  East,  a 
direct  route  between  the  Far  East  and  the  Mediterranean  would  be  estab¬ 
lished.  In  these  calculations  the  French  overseas  possessions  and  the  French 
fleet  assumed  sinister  proportions.  Madagascar  could  offer  a  refuelling 
station  between  Singapore  and  Europe;  French  West  Africa,  French 
North  Africa,  and  the  Atlantic  ports  of  North  Africa  could  provide 
terminal  points  more  or  less  under  Axis  control.  The  north  Spanish  ports 
could  also  be  used  for  trans-shipment. 

But  the  Allies  had  also  to  face  economic  war  on  a  scale  comparable  with 
their  own  operations  against  Germany.  Japanese  successes,  which  by  the 
spring  of  1942  had  denied  to  the  Allies  important  supplies  of  rubber,  tin, 
chrome,  wolfram,  and  oil,  might,  if  continued  into  India  and  Australasia, 
leave  only  Africa  and  the  Americas  as  Allied  sources  of  supply.  The 
Germans  had  hitherto  shown  no  great  interest  (owing  to  restricted  oppor¬ 
tunities)  in  economic  warfare  against  Allied  sources  of  supply,  although 
they  had  been  active  enough  in  the  submarine  campaign  against  Allied 
shipping.  The  Japanese,  however,  were  believed  to  be  fully  conscious  of 
the  possibilities,  and  likely  to  make  essential  supplies  the  objectives  of 
special  attack.  Furthermore,  attack  was  expected  even  on  the  Allies’ 
sources  of  supply  in  Fatin  America;  in  the  State  Department  this  danger 
had  particularly  impressed  Sumner  Welles.  He  went  to  the  Rio  Con¬ 
ference  in  January  1942  well  aware  that  after  the  crippling  of  the  United 
States  navy  at  Pearl  Harbour  ‘the  Pacific  coast  from  Canada  to  Chile  was 
now  exposed’  to  Japanese  attack.1  Even  direct  attack  from  Dakar  was 
not  entirely  ruled  out,  but  the  main  danger  seemed  likely  to  come  from 
obstruction  and  sabotage  and  even  from  armed  revolt  by  large  and  well- 
organized  minorities  of  enemy  sympathies  in  certain  countries.  The  con¬ 
cern  of  the  State  Department  was  not  lessened  by  the  refusal  of  Argentina 

1  Sumner  Welles  describes  his  apprehensions  and  his  own  role  in  Seven  Major  Decisions  (London, 
Hamisli  Hamilton,  1951),  pp.  101-25. 
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and  Chile  at  the  Rio  Conference  to  depart  from  a  position  of  complete 
neutrality. 

These  were  the  more  gloomy  aspects  of  the  economic  war  as  they  were 
viewed  by  the  Allies  in  the  early  months  of  1942.  That  there  were  more 
hopeful  aspects  of  the  new  international  situation  was  also  evident,  and 
the  steady  improvement  in  the  military  situation  of  the  Allies  after  the  end 
of  1942  meant  that  in  the  economic  struggle  the  balance  of  advantage 
tilted  more  and  more  decisively  in  their  favour  in  the  later  years  of  the  war. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  believed  that  as  long  as  Germany  was  compelled 
to  concentrate  her  main  military  effort  against  Russia  she  would  be  less 
terrifying  to  the  European  neutrals,  who  were  now  reduced  to  five  smaller 
Powers — Turkey,  Spain,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  and  Sweden.  This  should 
lend  corresponding  weight  to  the  British  efforts  to  deny  supplies  to  the 
enemy  by  means  of  war-trade  agreements,  rationing,  and  pre-emption. 
Moreover,  the  neutrals,  who  might  now  feel  less  apprehension  about  the 
danger  of  a  German  attack,  were  becoming  more  dependent  on  the  Allies 
for  overseas  supplies,  and  might  therefore  be  more  easily  forced  to  accept 
the  Allied  conditions.  Hitherto  they  had  been  able  to  draw  many  of  their 
principal  requirements  from  overseas  neutral  sources,  and  had  needed 
only  navicerts  from  the  British  authorities.  With  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  and  Russia  into  the  war,  and  the  elaboration  of  Allied  supply  pro¬ 
grammes,  the  strain  on  the  available  shipping  pool  was  such  that  the 
neutrals  could  secure  their  imports  only  with  the  agreement  of,  and  as  a 
result  of  sacrifice  by,  the  Allies.  By  exerting  their  pressure  judiciously  the 
Allies  might  hope  to  secure  the  double  objective  of  denying  supplies  to  the 
enemy  and  securing  them  for  themselves,  in  return  for  the  essential  sup¬ 
plies  needed  by  the  neutrals.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  possible  to  put 
an  end  to  the  fantastic  pricing  situation,  whereby  the  Allies  had  to  buy  at 
vastly  inflated  prices,  while  supplying  goods  at  prices  ruling  in  the  free 
world. 

There  were  hopes,  in  the  second  place,  of  greater  scope  for  direct  attack 
on  German-controlled  resources.  Although  the  danger  of  blockade  run¬ 
ning  had  increased,  the  dependence  of  Germany  on  sea  transport  and 
overseas  supplies  had  increased  in  proportion;  enemy  shipping  became, 
therefore,  a  relatively  more  important  target  for  air  and  sea  attack  than 
hitherto.  Air  attack  on  the  enemy  behind  his  lines  had  not  hitherto  been  of 
decisive  importance;  night  bombing  had  not  been  carried  out  with  suffi¬ 
cient  accuracy  or  weight  to  effect  substantial  damage.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
air  attack  would  increase  in  range  and  effectiveness,  and  that  the  problems 
of  daylight  attack  would  also  be  solved.  There  were  hopes — very  much 
exaggerated  as  it  turned  out  —that  organized  resistance  throughout  the 
occupied  countries  of  Europe  would  provide  a  further  weapon  of  great 
importance.  Germany  was  occupying  territory  six  times  the  size  of 
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Greater  Germany,  with  populations  two  and  a  half  times  as  great;  as  she 
grew  more  dependent  on  these  countries  the  opportunities  for  stirring  up 
trouble  by  sabotage,  political  warfare,  and  other  means  should  be 
abundant. 

It  was  with  this  over-all  picture  of  the  new  possibilities  and  dangers  of 
the  economic  struggle  that  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  in  London, 
and  its  counterpart  in  Washington,  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,1 
attempted  to  estimate  the  strength  and  weakness  of  Germany’s  economy. 
The  evidence  was  abundant,  and,  as  it  now  appears,  remarkably  accurate 
at  many  points;  on  it  were  based  hopes  which  were  nevertheless,  as  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  war,  frequently  disappointed.  Germany  always  seemed 
to  be  approaching  an  economic  crisis  which  did  not  eventuate.  The 
Ministry  had  expected  a  serious  decline  in  German  production  in  the 
second  half  of  1941 ;  it  was  forced  to  admit  by  the  summer  of  1942  that, 
in  spite  of  the  heavy  losses  of  the  winter,  Germany  appeared  to  have  begun 
her  second  year’s  attack  on  Russia  with  forces  little  weaker  in  numbers  and 
equipment  (with  the  important  exception  of  aircraft)  than  she  had  com¬ 
manded  in  July  1941.  It  was  known  that  Albert  Speer,  who  had  become 
Minister  for  Armaments  and  Munitions  after  the  death  of  Fritz  Todt  in 
February  1942,  had  launched  ‘a  national  campaign  for  industrial  re¬ 
organization  and  rationalization’;  the  Ministry  consoled  itself  with  the 
reflection  that  this  ruthless  concentration  on  immediate  war-time  needs 
could  only  have  been  achieved  at  a  cost.  It  was  led  once  more  into  over¬ 
optimism  in  its  conclusion  that  the  cost,  in  exhaustion  of  stockpiles  and 
neglect  of  maintenance,  subsidiary  industries,  civilian  standards,  and 
fatigue,  could  not  be  endured  indefinitely.  The  chief  signs  of  these  internal 
strains  up  to  the  end  of  1942  appeared  to  be  (a)  raw  material  shortages  of 
varying  seriousness  in  oil,  iron  ore,  chrome,  copper,  nickel,  lead,  rubber, 
and  textiles;  (b)  man-power  problems,  mainly  in  the  form  of  shortages  of 
skilled  labour;  and  ( c )  frequent  transport  difficulties,  although  these  had 
not  yet  produced  any  catastrophic  breakdown. 

One  tendency  to  error  in  the  Allied  estimate  was  due  to  their  ignoring 
the  element  of  complacency  in  German  planning.2  No  doubt  this  was 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  detect  behind  the  facade  of  ruthless  deter¬ 
mination  suggested  by  German  military  thoroughness  and  political  fanatic¬ 
ism  :  the  Allies  assumed  that  there  must  be  a  correspondingly  exhaustive 
exploitation  of  the  economic  resources  available  to  Germany,  and  that 
therefore  every  additional  strain  or  shortage  must  be  bringing  Axis 
economy  nearer  and  nearer  to  breaking-point.  They  underestimated  and, 
indeed,  largely  ignored  the  amount  of  slack  that  could  still  be  taken  in  by 
the  Reich.  In  the  long  run,  however,  the  Allied  assumptions  were  broadly 
correct;  Germany  was  not  feeling  the  strain  in  1942  to  the  extent  expected 

1  Originally  (see  p.  24)  Board  of  Economic  Defence.  2  See  above,  pp.  25-26. 
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in  London  because  she  had  not  been  driving  her  industrial  machine  to  its 
limit,  but  this  meant  a  failure  to  expand  her  industrial  base  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  tremendous  demands  which  might  be,  and  were,  made  on  it  in 
the  later  part  of  the  war,  when  her  economy  showed  the  tragedy  of  lost 
opportunities.1 

Evidence  from  German  sources  shows  that  the  level  of  armament  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  early  months  of  the  war  had  been  extremely  low,  and  there 
had  been  no  decisive  change  in  this  respect  down  to  the  end  of  1941.  In 
the  course  of  1940  ammunition  production  was  decreased  as  a  result  of  the 
victories  in  France,  and,  although  there  were  compensating  increases  in  the 
building  of  tanks  and  submarines,  the  total  volume  and  value  (from 
Rm.  12-0  billion  to  Rm.  12-1  billion)  of  armament  production  hardly  rose 
at  all  from  1940  to  1941.  The  fact  was  that  the  relatively  slight  material 
losses  of  the  earlier  campaigns,  and  the  belief  that  final  victory  was  in 
sight,  seemed  to  give  Germany  such  ample  reserves  and  resources  that 
expansion  was  unnecessary.  The  military  potential  of  Russia  was  under¬ 
estimated,  and  the  production  figures  for  ammunition,  arms,  and  ship¬ 
building  were  declining  until  the  middle  of  1942.  Thus  (to  give  some 
examples)  German  armament  production  had,  according  to  figures  for 
December  1941,  declined  after  the  beginning  of  the  Russian  campaign  by 
38  per  cent,  in  light  infantry  arms  as  compared  with  the  output  of  April; 
by  67  per  cent,  in  army  artillery  as  compared  with  April;  by  49  per  cent, 
in  heavy  infantry  arms  as  compared  with  August;  by  36  per  cent,  in  air¬ 
craft  armaments  as  compared  with  August;  and  similarly  in  ammunition 
production,  where  the  total  output  had  been  valued  at  Rm.  112,300,000 
in  August,  and  Rm.  96,700,000  in  December. 

On  the  other  hand  the  consumer-goods  industries,  which  must  normally 
expect  to  suffer  in  war,  were  still  in  a  relatively  happy  condition.  There 
had  been  some  loss  of  production  after  the  outbreak  of  war  as  a  result  of 
transfers  of  labour  to  war  industries  and  the  armed  forces,  and  some  diver¬ 
sion  of  consumer  goods  to  the  armed  forces;  this  had  been  partly  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  use  of  labour  in  occupied  territories,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  output  had  to  be  diverted  to  these  new  populations. 
Altogether  it  is  probably  reasonable  to  say  that  production  for  the  German 
civilian  population  had  fallen  by  about  one-third  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
But  in  1940,  after  the  fall  of  France,  preparations  began  to  be  made  for  a 
return  to  peace-time  economy,  so  that  the  net  production  figures  for  1941 
were  higher  (by  value)  than  those  for  1940.  Even  in  1942  the  net  produc¬ 
tion  value  (in  million  Reichsmarks)  in  the  following  groups  of  industries 

1  Inside  Germany  there  was,  of  course,  in  official  propaganda  and  private  publication,  a 
constant  emphasis  on  the  success  of  German  science  and  German  resolution  in  defeating  the 
blockade,  e.g.  Anton  Zischka:  Erfinder  brechen  die  Blockade  (Berlin,  Deutscher  Verlag,  1941), 
p.  71,  &c.  For  a  Swiss  view  see  H.  G.  Tonndorf:  Krieg  der  Fabriken  (Zurich,  Europa  Verlag, 
1 943)>  PP-  ii3~l6>  &c- 
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was  higher  than  in  1940:  timber  processing  (1,050  in  1940:  1,100  in  1942), 
glass  (440:467),  ceramic  (361:368),  leather  (709:790),  and  clothing 
(998:  1,098).  The  total  value  of  the  production  of  all  the  more  important 
consumer-goods  industries  was  reckoned  at  Rm.  13,778  million  in  1940; 
Rm.  14,326  million  in  1941 ;  Rm.  13,103  million  in  1942.  The  decline  in 
1942  was  less  abrupt  than  even  these  figures  suggest,  for  they  do  not  take 
account  of  the  increasing  quantities  of  goods  which  were  reaching  German 
markets  from  abroad.1 

The  shock  to  official  complacency  which  resulted  from  the  failure  to 
capture  Moscow,  and  the  prolonged  Russian  counter-offensive  of  the  first 
five  months  of  1942,  at  last  made  clear  the  need  for  a  greater  industrial 
effoit,  partly  because  of  an  immediate  and  alarming  drop  in  stocks,  partly 
for  the  broader  reason  that  more  prolonged  phases  of  fighting  would  now 
have  to  be  envisaged.  Stocks  of  artillery  ammunition  between  June  1941 
and  March  1942  had,  for  example,  been  reduced  to  one-third  as  a  result 
of  heavy  consumption  at  the  front;  losses  of  light  and  medium  artillery, 
which  had  equalled  production  from  July  to  November  1941,  had  greatly 
exceeded  current  production  during  the  next  two  months.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  still  only  an  acceleration  of  production  within  the  existing  system  of 
procurement  that  was  called  for;  it  does  not  appear  that  the  need  was  felt 
for  anything  more  than  a  massive  effort  to  secure  decisive  victory  by  one 
great  further  Blitzkrieg.  Albert  Speer’s  appointment  was  to  lead  to  a  more 
fundamental  reorganization  of  German  war  economy  in  1943  and  1944, 
but  in  1942  he  was  not  expected  to  do  more  than  expedite  production  for 
the  new  campaign.2  Hitlerian  strategy  triumphed  over  the  proposals  of 
Haider,  Rundstedt,  and  Brauchitsch  for  the  establishment  of  a  defensive 
line  in  west  Russia  for  purposes  of  rest  and  replenishment;  once  more  the 
German  armies  surged  forward  in  a  lightning  attack  which  was  in  essence 
a  vast  campaign  of  economic  warfare,  for  it  was  designed  to  cut  the  Volga 
communications  and  to  capture  the  oil  of  the  Caucasus.  The  defeat  of  the 
Germans  at  Stalingrad  in  November  1942  meant  that  this  decisive  effort 
had  failed,  although  the  Russian  losses  were  severe.  The  British  victory 
at  el-Alamein  in  October  1942  and  the  Anglo-American  landing  in 
French  North  Africa  on  7-8  November  meant  that  henceforth  Germany 
had  to  abandon  hope  of  victory  through  brief,  relatively  inexpensive, 
lightning  attacks  with  elite  troops;  a  war  of  defensive  fighting  and  of 
attrition  followed,  and  German  war  planning  had  to  be  accommodated 

1  Figures  in  these  two  paragraphs  are  derived  from  a  memorandum  of  July  1945  prepared  by 
Dr.  Rolf  Wagenfuehr,  head  of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Planungsamt  of  the  Speer  Ministry. 

2  ‘Speer  was  to  function  as  an  “expediter”,  as  trouble  shooter  in  charge  of  special  programs 
and  as  coordinator  of  production  of  the  most  urgently  needed  weapons’  (U.S.  Strategic  Bombing 
Survey,  Overall  Economic  Effects  Division:  The  Effects  of  Strategic  Bombing  on  the  German  War 
Economy  (1945),  p.  24).  For  Speer’s  functions  and  achievements  see  also  Survey  for  1939-46: 
Hitler's  Europe,  pp.  176-7,  190-3. 
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to  it.  It  meant  the  end  of  the  phase  of  ‘armament  in  width’  and  Speer’s 
big  effort  in  1943  and  1944  did  succeed  in  pushing  up  the  production 
figures;  but  adequate  ‘armament  in  depth’  was  impossible  in  the  time  and 
conditions  available. 

With  a  situation  in  Germany  and  German-occupied  Europe  which  thus 
favoured  (although  not  on  quite  the  lines  that  the  Allies  believed)  con¬ 
tinued  economic  pressure,  the  British  and  American  Governments  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  co-ordinate  their  plans  for  action  in  all  suitable  cases,  and  in  this 
second  half  of  the  war  their  activities  fell  clearly  into  two  broad  phases. 
Until  the  end  of  1942  they  were  operating  at  a  considerable  disadvantage, 
for  the  neutrals,  in  both  Europe  and  South  America,  were  still  too  con¬ 
scious  of  the  possibility  of  a  German  victory  to  be  willing  to  take  risks.  In 
1943  and  1944,  as  the  Allied  forces  moved  into  the  attack,  an  economic 
offensive  became  possible,  and  the  neutrals,  with  more  or  less  good  grace, 
progressively  reduced  their  economic  ties  with  the  Axis  Powers. 


(ii)  The  Blockade  at  Sea:  Anglo-American  Co-operation 

The  traditional  battlefields  of  economic  warfare  are  the  sea  approaches 
to  belligerent  or  ‘adjacent  neutral’  ports;  the  traditional  weapon  is  the 
warship  intercepting  contraband.  The  surveillance  of  sea  routes  across  the 
Atlantic  to  European  ports  that  could  supply  Germany  and  Italy  had  been 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  since  Sep¬ 
tember  1939,  and  the  diversion  of  the  Royal  Navy  after  the  fall  of  France 
to  more  important  tasks  even  than  that  of  contraband  control  had  com¬ 
pelled  the  Ministry  to  develop  the  machinery  for  control  of  contraband 
at  source.  The  broad  object  of  this  system  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  per¬ 
suade  the  neutral  shipper  who  wished  to  export  goods  from  an  overseas 
market  in,  say,  the  Americas  to  a  European  port  to  apply  to  the  British 
consuls  in  the  exporting  country  for  approval;  two  documents  could  then 
be  issued,  the  navicert  and  the  ship  warrant.1  At  the  same  time  ‘compul¬ 
sory’  rationing  of  the  European  neutrals  was  introduced,  and  navicerts 
were  issued  on  a  scale  which  would  allow  imports  adequate  for  domestic 
consumption,  but  would  prevent  either  re-exports  to  the  enemy,  or  the 
accumulation  of  stocks  large  enough  to  tempt  an  invader.  In  this  way  an 
efficient  system  of  contraband  control  was  achieved  with  only  occasional 
calls  on  the  Royal  Navy,  and  its  success  depended  in  large  measure  on 
the  acquiescence  or  active  support  of  the  Governments  of  the  exporting 
countries,  particularly  the  United  States. 

When  this  country  became  a  belligerent  in  December  1941  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  bring  about  a  complete  co-ordination  of  British  and  United  States 
policy,  but  this  merely  completed  a  process  which  had  gone  a  long  way 

1  See  above,  pp.  21-22. 
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before  the  date  of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour.1  Already  by  June  1941 
the  United  States  Export  Control  Administration  was  asking  American 
exporters  for  evidence  of  the  possession  of  navicerts  before  granting  export 
licences  for  such  destinations  as  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Portugal.  The 
obvious  course  after  December  1941  would  have  been  for  United  States 
export  licences  at  once  to  replace  British  navicerts,  as  there  was  no  need 
for  both  systems;  the  embarrassment  and,  indeed,  hostility  which  had 
greeted  the  introduction  of  the  navicert  system  in  December  1939  also 
suggested  that  the  United  States  Government  might  have  been  glad  in 
December  1941  to  take  over  the  system  at  once  in  order  to  remove  accusa¬ 
tions  of  British  interference  with  internal  American  affairs.  There  was, 
however,  no  such  reaction,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  British  blockade 
arrangements  had  long  since  justified  themselves  in  American  eyes.  The 
wedding  of  the  two  systems  took  place,  therefore,  without  undue  haste, 
and  allowed  time  for  the  working  out  of  detailed  administrative  arrange¬ 
ments  between  Washington  and  London. 

These  arrangements  had  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  the  forcible 
rationing  of  the  European  neutrals  and  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
system  of  global  quotas  (whereby  supplies  from  whatever  source  to  these 
neutrals  were  limited  to  fixed  amounts  in  each  quarter)  had  to  be  con¬ 
tinued,  and  that  this  could  best  be  done  in  London,  in  view  of  the  statistics 
and  experience  which  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  had  accumu¬ 
lated.  The  procedure  that  was  finally  worked  out  was  that  the  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare  in  Washington  would  first  consider  American  applica¬ 
tions  for  export  licences;  some  of  these  would  be  rejected  on  supply 
grounds,  or  because  the  consignors  were  on  the  Proclaimed  List  or  other¬ 
wise  suspect;  the  remainder  would  be  referred  to  the  Ministry  in  London. 
The  Ministry  would  make  its  decision  in  consultation  with  representatives 
of  the  American  Embassy,  and  if  the  results  were  satisfactory  to  the  appli¬ 
cant  the  amounts  concerned  would  be  deducted  from  the  relevant  quota, 
and  Washington  informed  accordingly.  The  British  ‘aircerts’  and  ‘mail- 
certs’  (which  applied  the  same  system  as  that  for  navicerts  to  goods  travel¬ 
ling  by  air  or  in  postal  packages)  were  also  taken  over,  as  far  as  the  United 
States  were  concerned,  by  the  Export  Control  Administration.  These 
arrangements  came  into  operation  on  1  April  1942. 

Thus  there  was  no  administrative  disharmony  in  Anglo-American  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  control  of  contraband.  But  the  control  of  exports  from  Axis- 
controlled  sources  presented  the  possibility  of  friction.  A  belligerent  is  not 
authorized  under  international  law  to  seize  enemy  goods  other  than 
contraband  carried  in  a  neutral  ship;  the  British  Government  had  re¬ 
frained  from  such  seizures  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  war.  When 
in  December  1939  they  had  started  to  seize  them  they  had  done  so  as  a 

1  See  also  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Initial  Triumph  of  the  Axis,  Part  VII,  passim. 
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reprisal  against  German  action  in  sowing  magnetic  mines.  The  United 
States  Government  had  protested  at  the  time  against  this  Reprisal  Order. 
There  had  been  further  British  Reprisal  Orders  after  the  fall  of  France. 
The  United  States  Government  did  not  issue  any  reprisal  orders  after 
coming  into  the  war  in  December  1941,  and  were  presumably  faced  with 
a  dilemma  of  consistency  in  the  matter,  for  they  had  certainly  no  desire  to 
see  Germany  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  flourishing  export  trade.  A  practi¬ 
cal  solution  was  found,  however,  by  leaving  the  administration  of  enemy- 
export  control  in  British  hands,  although  the  United  States  Government 
concurred  to  the  extent  of  appointing  an  American  representative  to  sit 
on  the  Enemy  Export  Committee  in  London. 

The  importance  of  these  arrangements  went  far  beyond  that  of  prevent¬ 
ing  a  trickle,  or  even  a  flood,  of  goods  from  the  Americas  to  German  hands. 
The  systems  of  control  could  be  used  for  supply  purposes,  for  purchase 
even  from  the  enemy,  and  for  political  and  economic  pressure  on  neutrals. 
After  1942  the  issue  of  navicerts  was  suspended  in  the  case  of  scarce  com¬ 
modities  needed  by  the  United  Nations,  and  such  goods  in  ‘short  supply’ 
were  in  future  allowed  to  reach  the  European  neutrals  only  in  special 
circumstances  and  in  return  for  counter-concessions.  The  United  States 
Government,  in  spite  of  their  general  attitude  towards  enemy  exports, 
were  prepared  to  issue  export  passes  for  enemy  goods  which  they  regarded 
as  necessary  for  the  joint  war  effort. 

In  Latin  American  states  triangular  arrangements  were  normally  re¬ 
quired.  During  1942  Brazil  and  other  Latin  American  countries  joined 
the  United  Nations.  As  active  allies  or  as  benevolent  pre-belligerents  with 
a  leaning  towards  the  Anglo-American  cause  they  had  an  extremely  im¬ 
portant  economic  role  in  the  war,  one  which  far  transcended,  although  it 
could  never  be  completely  separated  from,  the  immediate  problems  of 
contraband  control.  Since  the  spring  of  1941  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  had  embarked  on  a  purchasing  policy  in  Latin  America  which  had 
already,  by  the  end  of  1941,  solved  many  of  the  British  blockade  problems. 
After  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour  it  became  the  most  important  United 
States  contribution  to  the  economic  blockade.  These  purchases  were  made 
from  the  start  for  both  supply  and  preclusive  purposes;  it  was  the  aim  of 
the  State  Department  after  the  spring  of  1941  to  buy  all  strategic  materials 
in  Latin  America,  including  Mexico,  and  a  start  had  been  made  in  an 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Brazilian  Governments  of 
14  May  1941.  Under  this  agreement  Brazilian  exports  of  certain  com¬ 
modities  were  restricted  by  export  licence  control  to  the  United  States  and 
to  Western  Hemisphere  countries  with  parallel  licensing  systems.  Agree¬ 
ments  with  various  other  South  American  Governments  followed.1  The 

1  Medlicott:  Economic  Blockade ,  i.  499,  502-3,  507-8.  Cf.  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared 
War,  1940- 1, 941,  p.  594. 
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broad  effect  of  these  arrangements  is  evident:  they  reserved  strategic 
materials  for  United  Nations  use,  and  so  automatically  removed  the  chance 
that  any  substantial  portion  of  them  would  reach  the  Axis.  They  also 
made  it  unnecessary  for  the  British  Government,  with  their  limited  cur¬ 
rency  resources,  to  continue  pre-emptive  purchases  in  Latin  America.  On 
the  other  hand,  both  the  British  and  United  States  Governments  saw 
serious  objections  to  the  substitution  of  local  export  licences  for  the  navi¬ 
cert  system  in  Latin  American  countries,  although  the  British  Government 
were  willing  enough  to  share  the  responsibility  for  the  issue  of  navicerts 
with  the  United  States  missions.  During  the  course  of  the  year  1942,  after 
a  good  deal  of  experiment,  administrative  arrangements  were  elaborated 
on  this  basis,  and  the  complicated  task  of  relating  the  purchase  and  export 
of  strategic  materials  to  the  problem  of  distribution  among  Allied  and 
favoured  neutral  users  was  successfully  accomplished. 

The  combination  of  this  heavy  United  States  purchasing  programme 
with  the  existing  machinery  of  contraband  control  meant,  therefore,  the 
creation  of  a  double  check  on  South  American  export  to  Europe,  and  there 
was  a  third  check  in  the  European  neutral  countries  which  had,  in  various 
forms,  given  guarantees  against  re-export  of  navicerted  goods.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  there  were  believed  to  be  many  possibilities  of  an  evasion  of  the  con¬ 
trols.  Smuggling  for  Axis  use  became  profitable,  and  provided,  along  with 
blockade  running  and  passenger  control,  the  chief  problems  of  the  block¬ 
ade  for  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

Smuggling  was  suspected — the  extent  could  never  be  proved — in 
materials  of  small  bulk  and  high  war-time  value  such  as  platinum,  mica, 
gold,  industrial  diamonds,  quinine,  caffeine,  liver  extract,  and  cholesterol. 
Platinum,  needed  by  the  Germans  for  the  oxydization  of  ammonia  in  the 
production  of  nitric  acid,  for  magnetos,  scientific  instruments,  delayed- 
action  fuses,  and  similar  cases  where  its  use  could  ensure  a  high  degree  of 
reliability,  was  the  most  important  of  these.  Germany  had  obtained  her 
supplies  from  Russia  until  June  1941;  of  the  two  remaining  countries  of 
substantial  supply,  Canada  had  naturally  nothing  to  offer,  and  German 
eyes  turned  hopefully  towards  Colombia.  Until  the  end  of  1941  the 
LATI  [Linee  Aeree  Transcontinentali  Italiane)  air  routes  to  Brazil  had  enabled 
Germany  to  import  these  goods  of  small  bulk  from  South  America,  and  to 
send  drugs  and  pharmaceutical  materials  in  exchange.  But  the  LATI 
air  service  was  closed  at  the  end  of  December  1941,  and  the  Germans  then 
put  into  operation  plans  which  they  had  been  elaborating  for  large-scale 
smuggling  operations,  mainly  on  transatlantic  vessels.  These  plans  proved 
difficult  to  frustrate,  and  the  resulting  battle  of  wits  continued  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  Preventive  measures  were  at  first  mainly  a  British  respon¬ 
sibility,  but  after  the  end  of  1942  the  United  States  authorities  took  a  keen 
interest  in  the  problem,  and  were  for  a  time  critical  of  British  methods. 
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Experience,  however,  showed  that  there  was  no  easy  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  faced  the  Allies.  Only  occasional  interceptions  were  possible; 
Gibraltar  could  not  be  used  for  examination  of  ships  for  some  time  after 
the  Allied  landings  in  North  Africa;  the  established  means  of  pressure  by 
the  navicert  and  ships  warrant  systems  could  not  be  applied  with  much 
success,  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  smuggling  was  carried  out  by 
individual  seamen  or  travellers  without  the  knowledge  of  the  owners, 
shippers,  or  masters.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1943  the  British 
Ambassador  in  Madrid,  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  advised  against  the  frequent 
search  of  Spanish  ships  during  the  critical  period  of  the  North  African 
operations.  But  much  was  done  by  occasional  interceptions,  by  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  elaborate  dossiers  of  information  about  individual  smugglers 
(mainly  seamen),  and  by  attempts  to  frustrate  leakages  by  pre-emptive 
buying  in  Latin  America.  The  Atlantic  shipping  routes  from  South 
America  to  Spain  and  Portugal  were  the  most  important  from  the  smug¬ 
gling  point  of  view,  but  it  became  known  in  the  autumn  of  1943  that  there 
was  a  major  leak  of  industrial  diamonds  along  the  air  route  from  the 
Americas  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  thence  to  the  Iberian  Peninsula 
and  the  Middle  East.  By  the  spring  of  1944  adequate  control  and  search  of 
air  crews  and  civilian  passengers  had  been  provided  for  in  British  and 
French  West  Africa,  although  adequate  supervision  of  the  eastward  routes 
to  the  Middle  East  and  the  north  to  south  route  in  Africa  had  not  been 
established  before  Allied  military  successes  in  Europe  solvd  the  smuggling 
problem  once  and  for  all. 

The  greater  problem  of  blockade  running  between  Germany  and  Japan, 
which  caused  the  Allies  so  much  concern  in  1942,  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
successfully  solved,  after  initial  Axis  successes.  At  first  Allied  measures  of 
prevention  were  almost  completely  inadequate:  nine  blockade  runners 
reached  French  ports  from  the  Far  East  in  the  first  half  of  1942,  and 
brought  possibly  as  much  as  60,000-65,000  tons  of  valuable  cargoes.  A 
new  series  of  west-east  sailings  of  general  cargo  vessels  started  in  September 
1942 ;  nine  were  known  to  have  left  the  Biscay  ports  by  the  end  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  Three  blockade  runners  from  the  Far  East  (the  first  since  May)  also 
arrived  at  Bordeaux  in  November,  bringing  probably  16,000  tons,  half  of 
which  was  believed  to  be  rubber.  Throughout  the  year  the  Ministry  of 
Economic  Warfare  was  preoccupied  with  this  problem;  it  estimated  that 
100,000  tons  of  shipping  reaching  Europe  during  1942  could  carry  enough 
to  meet  Germany’s  essential  demands  for  rubber,  tin,  wolfram,  and  hemp; 
150,000  tons  of  vegetable  oil  might  enable  her  to  maintain  her  fat  ration. 
But,  apart  from  the  interception  of  one  westbound  and  two  eastbound 
vessels  in  November  1942,  Allied  counter-measures  proved  quite  in¬ 
effectual  at  this  stage  in  attempts  to  stop  this  serious  leakage;  the  Axis 
Powers  were  encouraged  to  extend  their  economic  collaboration,  and  plans 
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to  this  effect  were  announced  in  January  1943.  But  by  this  stage  the  Allied 
authorities  had  prepared  more  efficient  counter-measures  in  the  form  of 
increased  air  and  naval  patrols.  Between  November  1942  and  May  1943 
eleven  blockade  runners  were  sunk;  seven  were  bound  for  Germany  and 
four  for  Japan.  Others  were  damaged  and  their  voyages  cancelled;  few 
seem  to  have  got  through.  After  this  there  was  a  lull,  and  then  a  third  and 
final  season  in  mid-winter  of  1943-4.  The  importance  attached  to  these 
cargoes  was  shown  when  the  Germans  sent  eleven  destroyers  to  escort  one 
blockade  runner,  the  Alsterufer ,  at  the  end  of  December  1943.  The  vessel 
was,  however,  sunk  by  Coastal  Command  aircraft  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on 
26  December;  on  the  next  day  the  cruisers  Glasgow  and  Enterprise  sank 
three  of  the  German  destroyers  and  damaged  others.  From  3  to  5  January 
1944  three  more  inward  bound  blockade  runners — the  Weserland,  Ber gen- 
land,  and  Rio  Grande— -were  sunk  by  United  States  forces  in  the  South 
Atlantic.  This  seems  finally  to  have  brought  surface  blockade  running  to 
and  from  the  Far  East  to  a  standstill,  although  blockade  running  by  sub¬ 
marine  continued. 

(iii)  The  Policy  of  Conditional  Assistance 

The  machinery  of  contraband  control  described  in  the  last  section  was 
responsible  for  the  more  negative  functions  of  blockade,  but  after  the  first 
year  of  the  war  this  was  never  the  predominant  feature  of  Allied  economic 
warfare.  The  more  characteristic  development  of  the  Second  World  War 
was  the  attempt  to  wean  the  European  neutral  states  from  dependence  on 
Axis  economy,  and  although,  under  war-time  conditions,  this  necessarily 
involved  certain  forms  of  pressure  on  neutral  Governments  it  was  primarily 
a  policy  of  inducement  rather  than  of  coercion.  ‘Conditional  assistance’  in 
this  sense  had  had  its  greatest  success  in  Spain,  where  at  the  critical  stage 
of  the  war  after  the  fall  of  France  the  British  Government  had  supplied 
sterling  credits  and  navicerts  for  the  obtaining  of  vital  supplies  of  wheat, 
cotton,  coal,  and  rubber.  Spain’s  impoverished  economy  was  thus  saved 
from  dependence  on  Germany,  and  General  Franco  could  more  easily 
refrain  (as  he  apparently  wished  to  do)  from  active  military  and  political 
co-operation  with  the  Axis.  In  Turkey  there  had  also  been  strenuous 
efforts  to  supply  economic  and  other  aid,  which  had  succeeded  so  far  as 
to  enable  Great  Britain  to  replace  Germany  by  the  summer  of  1941  as 
Turkey’s  chief  market  and  supplier.  Switzerland  and  Sweden,  although 
virtually  severed  from  all  forms  of  normal  contact  with  the  Allies,  were 
also  allowed  (with  Axis  permission)  to  continue  certain  imports  through 
the  Allied  blockade.1  Thus  by  the  end  of  1941  the  British  Government 
could  say  that  they  had  done  something  by  economic  aid  to  maintain  a 


1  See  below,  pp.  70-81. 
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spirit  of  independence  in  these  countries;  that  the  supplies  which  had 
reached  them  had  enabled  them  to  bargain  on  more  equal  terms  with  the 
Germans.  Militarily  they  were  highly  vulnerable,  and  at  this  stage  of  the 
war  it  was  useless  to  ask  them  for  anything  more  than  an  ostensible 
neutrality  on  the  basis  of  ‘normal  supplies’  in  accordance  with  the  pledges 
which  they  had  all,  in  one  form  or  another,  given  to  Great  Britain  during 
the  first  winter  of  the  war. 

The  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  did  not  necessitate  any 
fundamental  change  in  this  programme,  for  American  policy,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  case  of  Vichy  France,  had  followed  a  similar  course  in  1941. 
In  carrying  out  a  joint  economic  policy  towards  the  European  neutrals  the 
two  countries  did  not,  however,  always  see  eye  to  eye;  the  broad  difference 
between  them  was  that  in  certain  cases  the  United  States  officials  expected, 
and  believed  that  the  Allies  could  secure,  a  more  compliant  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  neutrals  than  the  British  considered  practicable.1  This  conflict 
of  views  did  not,  perhaps,  seriously  hamper  action;  and  except  in  the  case 
of  Allied  policy  in  French  North  Africa  it  did  not  produce  any  very  marked 
dissensions  in  1942,  when  the  Allied  fortunes  hardly  favoured  toughness 
towards  neutrals.  In  French  North  Africa,  indeed,  it  was  the  British  rather 
than  the  Americans  who  favoured  the  more  reserved  and  minatory  atti¬ 
tude,  and  the  two  schools  of  thought  were  represented  in  both  Washington 
and  London  during  the  later  stages  of  the  war,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
generalize.  Some  Americans  thought  that  the  British  had  perhaps  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  acquiescing  in  neutral  trade  with  Germany,  and  perhaps 
did  not  fully  realize  after  1942  the  extent  to  which  the  war  was  moving  in 
favour  of  the  Allies;  ‘perhaps,  too,’  as  an  American  commentator  has 
suggested,  ‘they  felt  a  certain  pique  that  the  Americans,  after  being  invited 
to  share  the  responsibilities  of  blockade  administration,  did  not  defer 
sufficiently  to  the  judgment  of  their  more  experienced  partners,  but  tried 
so  soon  to  take  the  lead  in  policy’.2  To  the  British  officials  it  certainly 
seemed  that  the  Americans  were  in  some  cases  over-optimistic,  in  others 
influenced  by  domestic  politics,  and  that  they  were  always  tending  to  a 
cavalier  handling  of  neutral  rights.  On  the  whole  it  would  appear  that  the 
lesser  enthusiasm  of  the  British  Government  on  certain  occasions  for  a 
policy  of  pressure  was  due  to  doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of  such  a  pro¬ 
gramme  rather  than  to  any  distaste  for  its  consequences. 

It  was  in  the  field  of  pre-emption  that  the  United  States  Government 
had  their  first  experiences  of  the  bargaining  strength  of  the  neutrals.  Pre¬ 
emption — the  purchase  of  neutral  supplies  in  order  to  prevent  their  use 
by  the  enemy — was  a  weapon  of  economic  warfare  which  had  had  no  real 

1  For  a  summary  of  the  United  States  viewpoint  see  Gordon  and  Dangerfield:  The  Hidden 
Weapon,  pp.  70-71. 

2  Ibid.  p.  72. 
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development  in  the  First  World  War,  and  had  hitherto  had  a  somewhat 
chequered  history  in  the  Second.  The  British  Government  had  been 
limited  in  their  operations,  partly  by  the  weakness  of  their  foreign  exchange 
resources,  partly  by  the  rapid  fluctuation  of  events  in  Europe.  A  good 
pre-emptive  policy  one  week  might  be  useless  the  next:  the  fall  of  Norway 
had  destroyed  the  case  for  pre-emption  of  pyrites  in  Spain,  Germany’s  loot 
of  tin  stocks  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries  had  made  the  pre-emption 
of  Portuguese  tin  redundant  for  many  months,  and  the  invasion  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  had  given  Germany  enough  lead  to  kill  the  pre-emptive  value  of  the 
Spanish  output.  The  arrival  on  the  scene  of  the  Americans,  however, 
added  substantially  to  the  combined  Allied  purchasing  power,  and  during 
the  first  three  months  of  1942  plans  were  laid  for  a  concerted  drive  to 
deprive  Germany  of  the  most  important  products  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Turkey.  The  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  had  set  up  a  Pre-emption 
Committee  in  October  1941 ;  this  was  now  re-formed  with  American  and 
U.K.C.C.  representatives,  and  an  American  corporation,  the  United 
States  Commercial  Company,  was  established.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
British  and  United  States  Governments  should  share  all  pre-emptive  losses 
as  from  1  January  1942. 

The  most  important  items  were  wolfram  (in  Portugal)  and  chrome  (in 
Turkey).  Other  commodities  were  Turkish  olive  oil,  mohair,  wool,  and 
vallonia,  Portuguese  sheepskins,  and  Spanish  wool.  Various  other  com¬ 
modities  were  added  to  the  lists  later  as  they  increased  in  importance. 
Some  purchases,  such  as  dried  fruits  in  Turkey,  oranges  in  Spain,  and  sar¬ 
dines  in  Portugal,  were  made  primarily  for  supply  reasons  and  had  only 
incidental  pre-emptive  value.  The  increasing  difficulty  of  finding  foreign 
currency  for  purchases  owing  to  the  fact  that  neutral  countries  were  grow¬ 
ing  ever  more  insistent  on  obtaining  goods  rather  than  sterling  In  exchange 
for  their  exports  added  to  Allied  difficulties.  Competition  between  the 
Allies  and  Germany  raised  the  price  ofimportant  materials  such  as  wolfram 
and  chrome  to  very  high  levels.  In  Portugal  the  price  of  wolfram  had 
risen  by  the  end  of  1941  to  the  fantastic  figure  of  £6, 000  a  ton  (about  £300 
before  the  war).  Turkish  chrome  was  still  denied  to  Germany  during 
1942,  but  under  the  Clodius  agreement1  Germany  was  to  receive  sub¬ 
stantial  quantities  in  1943  and  1944,  in  return  for  German  war  material. 
Other  commodities  whose  pre-emptive  importance  increased  sufficiently 
for  inclusion  in  the  pre-emption  programmes  were  strontium  sulphate, 
fluorspar,  acidspar,  tin,  copper,  antimony,  mica,  silk  cocoons,  silk  waste, 
hemp,  flax,  fish  oil,  and  linseed.  One  of  the  most  striking  developments 
was  the  acceleration  of  the  warm-clothing  campaign;  Allied  purchases 
began  on  a  wide  scale  as  soon  as  the  serious  German  shortages  were 
revealed  by  the  first  winter’s  fighting  in  Russia.  During  1942  a  total  of 

1  See  below,  p.  82. 
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nearly  25,000  tons  of  material  was  bought  at  a  cost  of  £10  million,  ranging 
from  sheepskin  coats  and  fur-lined  gloves  to  woollen  rags  and  cowhair. 
German  competition  for  these  commodities  was  taken  as  evidence  of  her 
increasing  difficulties  as  her  stocks  diminished;  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  that,  although  it  had  sometimes  been  over- 
optimistic  in  its  earlier  estimates  of  German  deficiencies,  it  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  discovered  a  genuine  German  weakness  in  clothing  supplies 
for  the  Russian  campaigns. 

Those  who  desired  a  tougher  policy  towards  the  neutrals  (and  by  the 
spring  of  1942  voices  were  being  raised  in  governmental  circles  in  both 
Washington  and  London  on  this  score)  had,  after  the  summer  of  1942,  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Combined  Chiefs  of 
Staff  that  economic-warfare  considerations  must  be  subordinated  to 
military  needs  in  connexion  with  the  forthcoming  North  African  campaign. 
In  French  North  Africa  this  meant  the  final  abandonment  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  to  close  what  was  (after  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Russo-German  war)  the  biggest  leak  in  the  blockade;  in 
Spain  it  meant  the  avoidance  of  any  pressure  which  would  lead  to 
a  Spanish  inclination,  voluntary  or  involuntary,  towards  the  Axis.  Al¬ 
though  there  was  less  apprehension  about  Portugal  it  was  also  considered 
important  to  avoid  pressure  which  would  be  merely  a  bluff  that  might 
be  called. 

United  States  policy  in  French  North  Africa  was  governed  by  the 
Murphy-Weygand  agreement  of  26  February  1941,  under  which  General 
Weygand,  on  behalf  of  the  Vichy  Government,  had  agreed  that  the  im¬ 
portation  of  supplies  from  the  United  States  should  be  subject  to  super¬ 
vision  by  American  observers  and  should  not  lead  either  to  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  surplus  stocks  or  to  the  re-exportation  of  these  goods  or  similar 
products.1  The  United  States  had  hoped  by  this  arrangement  to  en¬ 
courage  resistance  to  Axis  pressure,  and  to  maintain  observers  who  would 
supply  both  economic  and  military  intelligence;  the  British  Government 
had  accepted  this  programme  in  1941  with  some  reluctance,  for  they  dis¬ 
trusted  the  ability  of  the  French  to  resist  German  demands,  saw  in  the 
agreement  no  evidence  of  any  will  to  resist  these  demands,  and  knew  that 
France  continued  to  receive  heavy  importations  through  her  North 
African-Mediterranean  ports  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  from  the 
French  overseas  possessions.  From  numerous  sources  it  was  reported  that 
80  per  cent,  of  food  imports  into  Marseilles  went  to  Germany  and  Italy.2 
But  the  British  Government  were  not  prepared  to  resist  the  United  States 


1  See  above,  p.  34. 

2  Medlicott:  Economic  Blockade,  i.  564.  Langer  ( Our  Vichy  Gamble,  chapter  vii)  deals  with 
United  States  policy  in  French  North  Africa  in  1942  very  much  from  the  angle  of  the  State 
Department  and  not  of  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare. 
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Government  on  a  matter  on  which  the  President  had  made  up  his  mind, 
and  military  opinion  in  England  also  looked  with  some  approval  on  the 
sending  of  American  observers.  Nevertheless,  the  course  of  British- 
American  discussions  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1941  convinced  the 
Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  that  the  State  Department  was  not  inclined 
to  bother  itself  unduly  about  the  nature  and  size  of  cargoes,  with  the  result 
that  imports  into  North  Africa  or  their  equivalent  (such  as  fuel  oil)  were 
even  being  used  to  help  the  Axis  forces  in  Libya.  However,  on  18  Novem¬ 
ber  1941  Weygand  was  dismissed,  and  on  the  20th  all  United  States  assis¬ 
tance  to  North  Africa  was  suspended. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1942  this  supply  programme  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  struggle  between  the  State  Department  and  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare  in  Washington,  with  British  official  opinion  also  somewhat 
divided,  but  inclining  to  the  side  of  the  latter.  In  December  1941,  after 
entering  the  war,  the  United  States  Government  decided  to  renew  ship¬ 
ments,  subject  to  adequate  guarantees;  but  these  were  difficult  to  secure, 
and  for  some  time  a  plan  of  the  Minister  of  Economic  Warfare,  Hugh 
Dalton,  for  a  Franco-American  barter  scheme  was  under  discussion.  This 
plan,  in  brief,  was  for  the  United  States  to  purchase  the  whole  of  the 
exportable  surplus  of  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco,  and  to  supply  these 
territories  with  goods  needed  to  keep  them  prosperous.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  decided  after  some  time  that  this  scheme  was  impracticable;  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare  continued  to  support  it  until  the  autumn  of 
1942.1  Reports  in  the  meantime  were  accumulating  of  French  supplies  of 
lorries,  oil,  wheat,  motor  transport  and  cars,  wine,  and  oil  to  Libya. 
Explanations  from  Vichy  were  by  no  means  convincing,  but  the  United 
States  Government  decided  in  March  1942  to  authorize  a  limited  renewal 
of  shipments,  feeling  that  the  maintenance  of  the  observers  and  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  serious  distress  were  in  the  Allied  interests.  The  British  through¬ 
out  were  not  opposed  to  the  sending  of  limited  quantities  of  supplies,  but 
sought  to  make  them  innocuous;  in  particular,  they  found  the  oil  position 
unsatisfactory,  and  believed  that  an  acute  shortage  should  be  maintained, 
as  the  only  means  of  preventing  help  to  the  Axis  forces.  It  proved  impos¬ 
sible,  however,  to  persuade  Washington  to  take  this  particular  matter 
seriously;  nor  was  it  prepared  to  link  the  question  of  supplies  with  a 
French  decision  in  March  1942  to  remove  all  British  subjects  from  coastal 
regions  of  Morocco  to  the  interior.  But  the  return  of  Laval  to  power  on 
14  April  led  to  a  further,  though  partial,  suspension  of  shipments,  and  to 
further  Anglo-American  discussions.  Shipments  were  renewed  again  in 
July,  and  British  objections  to  further  oil  shipments  were  unavailing.  On 
29  July  President  Roosevelt  directed  that  the  services  of  supplies  to  North 
Africa  should  henceforth  continue  without  interruption,  and  on  the 

1  Langer:  Our  Vichy  Gamble,  p.  266. 
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British  side  it  was  felt  that  in  view  of  the  President’s  intervention  it  was 
best  to  leave  the  Americans  a  free  hand.  The  possibility  of  a  North  African 
campaign  was  in  the  following  weeks  to  justify  this  further  supply  pro¬ 
gramme  as  a  conciliatory  gesture,  but  to  the  British  experts  the  programme 
always  seemed  to  be  unnecessarily  careless  as  to  blockade  considerations, 
and  to  have  been  crystallized  long  before  any  question  of  a  landing  in 
North  Africa  arose.  The  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  took  very  much  the 
British  point  of  view,  and  was  able  to  make  a  stand  in  particular  cases.1 
The  following  figures  give  some  indication  of  the  extent  of  certain  imports 
into  Mediterranean  ports  (in  metric  tons)  .2  They  are  based  on  information 
that  reached  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  at  the  end  of  1942,  and 
probably  represent  about  75-80  per  cent,  of  imports  for  1941.  Those  for 
1942  were  believed  to  be  approximately  correct. 


Commodity3 4 

mi 

1942 

(January- August) 

dairy  produce  ....... 

11,637 

6,437 

fish  ......... 

45,24' 

28,145 

cereals  ......... 

409,986 

275,509 

fruits  and  vegetables  ...... 

697,624 

597,463 

beverages  (grape  must,  wine,  &c.)  .... 

460,958 

269,323 

oilseeds,  nuts,  kernels  ...... 

332,986 

'37,249 

fertilizers  ........ 

i,'55,697 

1,207,755 

rubber  ......... 

12,402 

9,237 

timber,  cork,  paper  ...... 

40,698 

34,212 

yarns  and  threads,  textile  fabrics  .... 

32,407 

24,485 

textile  materials  ....... 

29,259 

'2,947 

ores  and  metals,  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  (or  manufac¬ 
tures  thereof)  ....... 

157,658 

298,017+ 

machinery  and  miscellaneous  ..... 

140,734 

188,939 

These  figures  show  that  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1942  imports  into 
France  were  probably  at  a  higher  rate  than  for  1941,  and  help  to  explain 


1  Langer  ( Our  Vichy  Gamble,  pp.  268-70)  describes  the  tension  between  the  State  Department 
and  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  on  this  issue;  he  condemns  the  latter  roundly,  while  con¬ 
ceding  that  it  was  ‘altogether  likely  that  insufficient  guidance  was  given  the  B.E.W.  with  regard 
to  the  ultimate  objectives  of  American  policy’.  He  thinks  that  the  officials  of  the  Board  should, 
nevertheless,  have  been  able  to  deduce  for  themselves  that  an  invasion  was  planned,  and  that 
they  should  have  abandoned  their  insistence  on  the  strict  conformity  of  the  French  to  the  agreed 
programme.  The  argument  cuts  both  ways.  If  the  goods  over  which  the  Board  was  struggling 
were  of  minor  importance,  then  it  is  probable  that  their  capacity  to  create  good  will  was  corre¬ 
spondingly  limited. 

2  Management  of  Agriculture  and  Food  in  German-occupied  and  other  Areas  of  Fortress  Europe,  by 
Brandt  and  others  (chapter  25)  gives  a  useful  account,  based  on  German  documents,  of  German 
food  requirements  in  France,  but  does  not  bring  out  the  importance  of  imports  from  and  through 
North  Africa. 

3  The  bulk  of  these  imports  came  from  ports  in  Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  French  Morocco,  but 
the  figures  for  1942  included  those  also  for  Spain,  Corsica,  and  French  West  Africa. 

4  The  largest  items  were  200,484  tons  of  iron  ore  from  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  and  20,446  from 
various  French  North  African  ports. 
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the  concern  of  the  British  and  American  blockade  authorities,  the  Ministry 
of  Economic  Warfare  and  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  at  the  leakage.1 


(iv)  The  Tightening  of  the  Blockade 

It  was  in  Sweden  and  Switzerland  that  attempts  were  made  as  early  as 
the  end  of  1942  to  take  advantage  of  the  improvement  in  Allied  fortunes 
which  followed  the  victories  at  Stalingrad  and  Alamein. 

Sweden’s  economic  relations  with  Great  Britain  were  based  on  the  war- 
trade  agreement  of  7  December  1939,  which  had  remained  in  force  after 
the  German  occupation  of  Norway;  it  had  fixed  the  level  of  Swedish 
exports  to  Germany,  and  a  year  later  the  Anglo-Swedish  ‘Goteborg  agree¬ 
ment’  allowed  four  ships  a  month  to  pass  in  and  out  of  the  port,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  they  were  to  carry  ship  navicerts,  follow  British  Admiralty  route- 
ing  instructions,  and  in  no  circumstances  submit  to  German  contraband 
control.  Goods  to  be  imported  into  Sweden  under  this  arrangement 
were,  of  course,  subject  to  the  British  basic  rationing.  Outgoing  ships  were 
to  be  covered  by  Swedish  certificates  of  origin  (to  eliminate  German 
exports).  The  general  belief  in  London  was  that  Sweden  had,  by  and 
large,  adhered  to  the  spirit  of  the  war-trade  agreement  as  well  as  circum¬ 
stances  allowed,  although  there  seemed  no  doubt  that  in  some  cases  con¬ 
cessions  had  been  made  to  German  demands.  It  would  appear  that,  in 
fact,  the  Germans  had  been  less  insistent  than  the  British  imagined;  the 
strange  exaltation  which  in  the  end  was  to  bring  the  Hitlerian  Reich  to 
destruction  had  left  the  supreme  ruling  clique  with  little  time  for  the 
mundane  details  of  economic  pressure,  and  in  foreign  trade  as  in  domestic 
preparation  Germany  failed  to  make  the  fullest  and  most  ruthless  use  of 
her  economic  opportunities.  This  does  not  mean,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  that  the  Swedes  had  any  ground  for  complacency;  on  the  whole, 
however,  they  were  not  bullied  or  unduly  threatened,  and  the  economic 

1  Professor  Langer  ( Our  Vichy  Gamble,  pp.  265-6)  remarks:  ‘All  they  could  see  was  that  North 
Africa  was  a  source  of  important  raw  materials  for  the  Axis,  and  that  anything  we  might  send 
would  only  make  it  easier  for  the  French  to  drain  off  what  was  already  there.  Economically  the 
argument  was  undoubtedly  sound.  Germany  was  dependent  on  North  Africa  for  phosphate 
fertilizer.  She  relied  on  French  Morocco  for  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  her  essential  supply  of 
cobalt,  and  badly  needed  the  high-grade,  non-phosphoric  North  African  iron  ore.  Huge  quanti¬ 
ties  of  these  materials  went  to  Marseille  during  1941,  and  of  these  imports  into  France  a  large 
part  found  its  way  into  Axis  hands.  Some  of  the  ships  that  carried  the  cargoes  to  France  then 
made  return  trips  to  Tunisia  loaded  with  military  supplies  for  Rommel’s  Libyan  armies.  No 
doubt  North  Africa  was  a  major  hole  in  the  British  blockade.’  Clearly  it  was  also  (in  1942)  a 
major  hole  in  the  Anglo-American  blockade.  The  first  sentence  of  this  quotation  reveals  the 
lack  of  clarity  in  the  State  Department  as  to  the  purpose  of  British  (and  presumably  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare)  policy.  The  British  Government  were  willing  to  send  in  supplies  to  sustain 
civil,  and  particularly  native,  life;  they  were  not  willing  to  send  supplies  that  would  sustain  the 
basic  productivity  of  the  area  as  a  source  of  German  supply,  or  produce  surpluses  that  would 
lead  the  Germans  to  press  for  increased  exports.  Cf.  Medlicott:  Economic  Blockade,  i.  582-3. 
Gordon  and  Dangerfield  {The  Hidden  Weapon )  omit  all  reference  to  French  North  Africa. 
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discussions  were  conducted  on  the  German  side  by  permanent  officials 
who  followed  what  might  be  called  normal  standards  of  trade  negotiation. 

The  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  complicated  still  further 
Sweden’s  relations  with  the  belligerents.  There  was,  during  1942,  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  what  was  becoming  the  normal  course  of  the  discussions — 
Swedish  attempts  to  secure  increased  imports  together  with  periodic 
British  complaints  of  increased  Swedish  exports  to  Germany.  But  there 
was  also,  on  the  one  hand,  a  danger  that  Sweden  might  be  able  to  play  one 
ally  off  against  another;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  possibility  that 
American  unorthodoxy  might  call  for  some  dramatic  and  perhaps  in¬ 
judicious  innovations.  Thus  in  September  1942  the  Ministry  of  Economic 
Warfare  was  annoyed  to  find  that  the  United  States  had  been  persuaded 
to  allow  the  importation  into  Sweden,  outside  the  ration,  of  an  extra 
14,000  tons  of  oil  from  Port  Arthur;  the  Swedes,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
complaining  from  the  spring  of  1942  onwards  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
export  licences  for  exports  from  the  United  States.  The  latter  difficulty 
arose  in  large  part  through  the  American  determination  to  retaliate 
against  German  economic-warfare  measures.  In  January  1942  the  Ger¬ 
mans  refused  permission  for  the  export  of  any  goods  of  war  value  to  the 
Americas;  in  March  this  was  modified  to  allow  the  export  of  Swedish 
wood  pulp  to  Argentina  and  Chile.  Later,  Swedish  ships  were  forbidden 
to  visit  United  States  ports,  and  the  Germans  prohibited  Swedish  exports 
to  all  American  countries  except  Argentina  and  Chile,  the  two  Latin 
American  countries  which  had  remained  neutral  and  had  placed  no  ban 
on  Swedish  imports.  The  United  States  authorities  were  at  first  inclined 
to  take  a  tough  line.  They  argued  that  there  should  be  ‘equality  of  treat¬ 
ment’  as  regards  Swedish  exports,  partly  because  Argentina  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  profit  from  her  neutrality  at  the  expense  of  other  South 
American  countries,  and  partly  because  the  United  Nations  ought  not  to 
acquiesce  tacitly  in  Swedish  submission  to  German  pressure.  To  this  the 
British  replied  that  the  Swedes  no  doubt  resented  German  pressure  as 
much  as  anyone  (and  would  not  need  prodding  on  the  point),  but  that 
their  ships  would  certainly  be  sunk  if  they  defied  Germany;  if  the  Allies 
prevented  exports  to  Argentina,  the  result  would  be  either  that  all 
Swedish  exports  to  America  would  cease  and  the  ships  would  go  out  in 
ballast,  or  that  the  Goteborg  traffic  would  be  suspended.  In  neither  case 
would  the  United  Nations  benefit:  the  first  contingency  would  simply 
mean  that  more  Swedish  goods  were  available  for  the  Axis,  and  Sweden 
would  be  more  economically  dependent  than  ever  on  the  Axis;  in  the 
second,  Swedish  economy  would  be  seriously  disturbed  and  her  resistance 
to  Germany  weakened. 

These  arguments  did  not  at  first  cause  any  modification  of  United  States 
policy  owing  to  the  uncompromising  opposition  of  the  United  States  army 
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authorities;  other  departments  in  Washington,  including  the  navy  and 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  were  apparently  quite  willing  to  agree  to  the 
maintenance  of  trade  relations  with  Sweden.  At  the  end  of  1942  the 
United  States  Government  proposed  to  address  a  note  to  the  Swedes  sug¬ 
gesting  that  Swedish  exports  to  Argentina  and  Chile  should  be  restricted 
to  newsprint,  wood  pulp,  and  rayon  pulp,  and  that  even  these  should  be 
sent  only  to  consignees  approved  by  the  United  States  authorities.  They 
were  particularly  anxious  that  Swedish  exports  of  iron  and  steel  should  be 
stopped,  in  view  of  Brazilian  complaints  that  they  could  not  enjoy  facilities 
open  to  Argentina.  But  the  British  Government  were  unwilling  to  be 
associated  with  this  action;  they  were  in  any  case  precluded  from  doing 
so  by  the  war-trade  agreement  with  Sweden,  and  they  were  not  prepared 
to  apply  the  machinery  of  the  blockade  to  coerce  a  neutral.  Argentina’s 
neutrality,  however  annoying  to  the  United  Nations,  did  not  seem  to  be 
a  fit  subject  for  economic  warfare. 

The  year  1942  ended  with  all  three  parties  very  much  annoyed  with 
each  other.  United  States  governmental  opinion  was  divided,  with  a 
strong  demand  for  the  cutting  off  of  supplies  from  the  Americas  in  order 
to  coerce  the  Swedes  into  a  corresponding  cutting  off  of  supplies  to  Ger¬ 
many.  The  Swedes  insisted  that  conditions  had  radically  changed  since 
the  signing  of  the  war-trade  agreement  with  Great  Britain  in  1939;  they 
had  then  consented  to  place  certain  restrictions  upon  exports  to  Germany 
in  exchange  for  certain  facilities  for  imports  from  overseas,  but  the  restric¬ 
tion  on  both  imports  and  exports  had  become  more  extensive  owing  to 
the  German  occupation  of  Europe;  Sweden’s  exports  to  Germany,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  iron  ore,  had  to  be  maintained  in  order  that  she  could 
obtain  vitally  needed  imports,  such  as  coal.  The  British  felt  that  they  were 
scarcely  being  encouraged  in  their  efforts  in  Washington  to  support  the 
Swedish  case  for  reasonable  supplies  by  Swedish  action  over  the  oil  quota 
and  by  the  ‘unhelpful’  Swedish  complaints  in  London:  why  did  not  the 
Swedes  set  to  work  to  convince  the  Americans  of  the  soundness  of  their 
case?  In  the  end  all  three  agreed  to  enter  on  negotiations  for  a  new  war- 
trade  agreement  which  would  bring  in  the  United  States  and  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  new  situation.  The  United  States  in  the  meantime  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  disturbed  about  the  Swedish-Argentine  trade,  although  she 
was  now  prepared  to  use  the  method  of  negotiation  rather  than  of  coercion. 
There  was  some  preliminary  skirmishing  before  the  negotiations  began. 
The  Swedes  and  Americans  could  not  agree  for  some  time  as  to  the  terms 
of  reference  for  the  war-trade  negotiations.  The  British  Government 
agreed  only  reluctantly  to  the  discussion  of  Swedish-Argentine  trade,  and 
they  wished  to  secure  the  early  release  by  the  Swedish  authorities  of  two 
Allied  vessels,  the  Lionel  and  Dido,  so  that  they  could  run  the  German 
blockade  in  favourable  weather  conditions  with  valuable  cargoes  of  ball- 
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bearings  and  machinery.  When  the  Swedish  Government  agreed  reluc¬ 
tantly  in  January  1943  to  allow  the  two  ships  to  leave  after  an  Allied  threat 
to  stop  the  Goteborg  traffic,  the  Germans  were  given  due  warning;  the 
two  ships  were  accordingly  unable  to  sail,  but  the  Germans  nevertheless 
closed  the  Goteborg  traffic  themselves  for  some  months.  It  was  not  until 
10  May  1943  that  the  war-trade  negotiations  began;  but  after  some  crises 
and  threatened  deadlocks  an  agreement  was  formally  signed  on  23  Sep¬ 
tember.  A  draft  agreement  was  reached,  however,  on  19  June,  and  was 
acted  on  between  30  June  and  23  September  in  accordance  with  a  ‘gentle¬ 
man’s  agreement’. 

With  the  tide  of  war  running  steadily  in  the  Allies’  favour  the  new 
agreement  gave  them  a  considerable  diplomatic  victory.  The  Swedes 
undertook  to  grant  no  further  credits  to  the  enemy  except  within  certain 
defined  limits  to  Finland;  to  maintain  the  general  price  level  of  their 
exports  to  the  enemy;  to  reduce  their  exports  to  the  enemy  for  1943  to  an 
amount  equal  in  value  to  at  least  130  million  kronor  less  than  in  1942;  and 
to  include  in  this  reduction  specific  quantities  of  various  commodities  to 
which  the  Allies  attached  importance.  More  far-reaching  reductions  were 
to  take  place  in  1944:  iron  ore  exports  were  to  be  limited  to  7-5  million 
tons  a  year  in  the  proportion  of  not  more  than  two  tons  of  ore  for  every  ton 
of  coal  or  coke  imported  from  the  enemy;  the  export  to  the  enemy  of  all 
other  ores  and  ferro-alloys  was  to  be  prohibited  in  1944  except  for  zinc 
ore  and  pyrites  and  a  restricted  amount  of  ferro-silicon.  Exports  of  various 
other  commodities  were  to  be  limited  in  1944  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  1942 
figures.  There  was  also  to  be  a  defined  limit  on  the  export  of  forty  specified 
commodities,  including  tool  steel,  high-speed  steel,  stainless  steel,  and  ball¬ 
bearings.  In  return  for  these  and  certain  other  concessions  the  British 
and  United  States  Governments  undertook  to  see  that  the  basic  rations 
were  made  available  for  import  into  Sweden,  and  that  the  monthly  num¬ 
ber  of  Swedish  ships  on  the  Goteborg  traffic  should  be  increased  from  five 
to  six.  A  special  clause  dealt  with  Swedish-Argentine  trade,  and  provided 
that  until  such  time  as  Sweden  could  export  freely  to  all  countries  in  Latin 
America  she  should  limit  exports  to  Argentina  to  certain  commodities 
including  paper,  wood  pulp  for  papermaking,  and  rayon  pulp,  to  such 
consignees  as  were  approved  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  If 
the  Argentine  authorities  took  retaliatory  action  by  reducing  their  exports 
to  Sweden  the  Allies  undertook  to  do  their  best  to  make  the  commodities 
available  elsewhere  or  to  reconsider  the  situation.  There  was  also  provision 
for  the  equal  representation  of  the  United  States  with  Great  Britain  and 
Sweden  on  the  Joint  Standing  Commission. 

As  it  turned  out  the  agreement  was  flattering  to  the  Allied  position; 
Swedish  concessions  had  been  made  in  anticipation  of  an  Allied  victory  in 
Germany  which  did  not  take  place  for  another  two  years.  Accordingly 
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the  Swedes  were  for  a  time  less  responsive  to  Allied  pressure  than  they  had 
been  in  the  summer  of  1943,  and  there  was  some  plain  speaking  on  both 
sides  during  the  first  half  of  1944.  The  Swedish  authorities  had  given 
repeated  assurances  during  1943  that  iron  ore  exports  for  that  year  would 
not  exceed  normal  trade,  which  the  Allies  reckoned  to  be  9-9  million  tons 
a  year,  and  the  Swedes  10  million.  But  in  fact  the  total  for  1943  was  over 
10,241,737  tons.  In  November  1943  it  was  discovered  that  the  Swedish 
authorities  had  not  kept  a  promise  to  discontinue  the  issue  of  export 
licences  for  machinery  or  repair  machinery  for  the  Knaben  mines.  Sweden 
had  promised  to  stop  the  German  transit  traffic  of  men  and  material  across 
Sweden  to  Finland  (and  Norway)  on  1  October  1943,  but  it  was  discovered 
that  traffic  from  Germany  was  continuing  through  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  a 
route  which  the  Swedes  considered  to  be  outside  the  ceiling  of  120,000  tons 
a  year  (of  non-military  transit  traffic)  on  which  the  Allies  had  insisted. 
There  was,  above  all,  the  problem  of  ball-bearings. 

The  Swedish  Government  met  some  of  these  Allied  complaints  promptly, 
and  by  no  means  accepted  their  general  interpretation  of  the  facts.  The 
German-Swedish  trade  agreement  of  1944,  signed  on  11  January,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  clearing  payment  to  Germany  would  total  about  700,000 
kronor,  of  which  450,000  would  be  made  up  of  export  quotas  for 
different  commodities;  this  latter  figure  compared  with  550,000  for  1943. 
The  balance  was  to  be  made  up  by  invisible  exports  and  a  credit  repay¬ 
ment.  Iron  ore  exports  were  to  be  limited  to  7  million  tons  instead  of 
10  million;  ball-bearings  to  21  million  kronor- worth  instead  of  45 
million;  and  it  was  understood  in  London  that  other  items  were  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  London  agreement.  The  Swedes  were  understood  to  have 
refused  quantities  of  war  material  offered  by  the  Germans.  All  these  facts 
suggested  that  the  Swedes,  although  prepared  to  recognize  the  inevitability 
of  Allied  victory,  were  adjusting  their  relations  with  the  belligerents  with 
some  nicety,  and  the  Allies  were  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  best  tactics  to 
follow.  They  asked  in  January  1944  for  an  undertaking  that  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1944  the  Swedish  Government  would  not  permit  exports 
of  iron  ore  within  any  one  month  to  exceed  200,000  tons,  nor  to  exceed 
a  total  of  480,000  tons  for  the  first  quarter.  The  Swedes,  as  was  inevitable, 
refused  this  demand,  although  they  promised  that  there  would  be  no 
undue  speeding  up  of  deliveries.  The  Service  Departments  in  Washington 
at  the  same  time  renewed  their  earlier  opposition  to  the  policy  of  allowing 
supplies  to  reach  European  neutrals,  especially  Sweden,  the  Swedish  oil 
ration  of  120,000  tons  a  year  being  the  main  target.  The  Ministry  of 
Economic  Warfare  strongly  objected  to  these  proposals,  on  the  ground  that 
the  oil  ration  was  Sweden’s  main  quid  pro  quo  for  the  substantial  con¬ 
cessions  which  the  Allies  had  received  and  did  not  wish  to  lose,  under  the 
tripartite  economic  agreement;  this  view  was  shared  by  the  State  Depart- 
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ment,  which  nevertheless  felt  compelled  to  address  the  Swedish  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  of  Swedish  delinquencies.  The  British  joined  in  this 
pressure  with  some  doubts  as  to  its  wisdom;  it  seemed  inexpedient  at  this 
stage  of  the  war  to  make  demands  which  could  not  be  advantageously 
enforced.  In  reply  to  a  joint  note  of  protest,  presented  on  17  March,  the 
Swedish  Government  in  April  firmly  denied  that  breaches  of  the  economic 
agreement  had  taken  place.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  British 
Government  regarded  the  argument  as  a  profitless  one,  and  that  American 
official  opinion  was  divided. 

Both  the  British  and  United  States  Governments  were,  however,  in  full 
agreement  on  the  question  of  ball-bearings.  Throughout  the  war  the 
Allies  sought  the  Achilles’  heel  in  the  enemy’s  economy;  although  their 
plans  were  perforce  based  on  the  production  of  over-all  shortages  they 
always  hoped  to  create  or  to  discover  some  bottle-neck  or  specific  shortage 
which  would  bring  the  whole  German  industrial  system  to  a  standstill.1 
Oil,  ferro-alloys,  and  winter  clothing  materials  had  been  looked  on  hope¬ 
fully  in  this  sense  in  earlier  stages  of  the  war.  In  the  winter  of  1943-4  it 
seemed  that  ball-bearings  might  supply  the  solution,  and  a  campaign 
which  sought  to  co-ordinate  all  the  appropriate  means  of  pressure  was 
planned.  Ball-bearings,  vital  to  the  construction  of  aircraft,  really  did 
offer  the  opportunity  for  this  type  of  attack,  for  the  German  supplies  came 
from  a  limited  number  of  sources,  all  of  which  might,  in  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  be  closed  by  Allied  action.  Sweden  was  by  far  the  most  important 
foreign  source  of  supply;  ball-bearings  were  a  Swedish  invention,  and  the 
SKF  Company  the  principal  producer,  along  with  some  associated  firms. 
In  Germany  production  was  concentrated  in  a  few  centres,  of  which 
Schweinfurt,  with  perhaps  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  German  production, 
was  the  most  important.  In  the  later  months  of  1943,  therefore,  a  con¬ 
certed  campaign  sought  to  cut  off  Swedish  supplies  to  Germany  by  pre¬ 
emption,  and  to  put  the  German  industry  out  of  action  by  concentrated 
bombing.  The  attempt  failed;  not  because  the  basic  conception  was  at 
fault — Germany  was  dangerously  dependent  in  this  case  on  undispersed 
production — but  because  the  Allies  could  not  produce  an  attack  quite 
weighty  enough  for  complete  success.  The  attacks  in  1943  on  Schweinfurt, 
Erkner,  Canstatt,  and  Steyer  were  extremely  heavy;  Albert  Speer  said 
later  that  if  they  had  been  followed  quickly  by  sustained  bombing  the 
industry  might  have  been  destroyed.  The  average  monthly  output  of 
bearings  in  the  spring  of  1943  was  9,756,694;  in  March  1944  it  had  fallen 
to  6,811,900.  Nevertheless,  vigorous  German  counter-measures  had  by 
that  point  saved  the  situation.  After  the  extremely  heavy  Allied  losses  in 
these  attacks,  culminating  in  the  Schweinfurt  raid  of  14  October  1943,  it 
proved  impossible  for  the  Allied  air  forces  to  keep  up  the  same  degree  of 

1  Medlicott:  Economic  Blockade,  i.  47. 
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pressure,  and  by  the  spring  of  1944  the  dispersal  of  some  plants  and  repair 
of  others  had  saved  the  industry  from  complete  annihilation.  In  Sweden, 
pre-emption  had  failed  to  prevent  the  continued  export  of  various  types  of 
bearings  which  were  considered  to  be  of  particular  importance  to  the 
Germans.  It  must  be  added  that  the  Germans  had  been  lavish  in  their 
use  of  ball-bearings  and  found  that  they  could  considerably  reduce  their 
use  without  serious  loss  of  efficiency.  Thus  the  opportunity  to  strike  Ger¬ 
many  a  real  knock-out  blow  in  this  field  had  probably  been  lost  by  the 
spring  of  1944,  when  serious  pressure  on  Sweden  began.  Early  in  April  the 
United  States  Minister  in  Stockholm,  supported  by  his  British  colleague, 
demanded  that  the  export  of  ball-bearings  to  the  Axis  should  cease;  the 
Swedish  Government  refused,  and  it  was  then  left  to  the  SKF  company  to 
bargain  with  British  and  American  experts  who  were  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  From  13  May  to  8  June,  while  these  negotiations  were  in  pro¬ 
gress,  export  was  suspended  and  the  British  and  Americans  were  able  in 
the  end,  by  a  mixture  of  threats  and  financial  inducements,  to  conclude 
an  agreement  whereby  deliveries  to  Germany  were  to  be  reduced  from 
2  million  to  470,000  kronor-worth  a  month  between  8  June  and  12  Octo¬ 
ber;  and  to  satellite  and  occupied  countries  from  400,000  to  298,000 
kronor-worth  a  month. 

By  the  autumn  of  1944  the  fortunes  of  war  were  moving  so  obviously  in 
favour  of  the  Allies  that  the  Swedish  Government  saw  fit  to  reduce  progres¬ 
sively  their  exports  to  Germany,  although  they  did  so  with  a  deliberation 
which  caused  some  impatience  in  London  and  Washington.  Nevertheless, 
all  trade  between  Germany  and  Sweden  had  ceased  by  1  January  1945. 

Switzerland’s  position  was  similar  to  that  of  Sweden:  she  was  cut  off 
from  all  direct  contact  with  the  Allies  by  the  fall  of  France,  and  she  felt 
compelled,  for  both  political  and  economic  reasons,  to  tie  herself  very 
closely  to  the  Axis  economy.  And  yet  there  was,  throughout  the  dark 
period  from  the  fall  of  France  to  the  end  of  1942,  a  persisting  belief  in 
London  that  it  was  on  balance  advantageous  to  maintain  an  economic 
link  with  the  Swiss;  if  in  this  case  the  policy  of  conditional  assistance 
showed  few  compensating  rewards  hope  was  never  quite  abandoned. 
There  were  certain  advantages  outside  the  field  of  economic  warfare,  such 
as  the  convenience  of  Switzerland  as  a  clearing  house  for  prisoners,  a 
source  of  varied  information  about  Germany,  and  a  supplier  of  valuable 
goods  of  small  bulk  which  could  reach  the  Allies  through  various  sur¬ 
reptitious  channels.  Accordingly  the  proposal  to  sever  economic  con¬ 
nexions  with  Switzerland  and  to  include  her  in  the  blockade  of  the  Axis 
was  frequently  considered,  and  always  postponed.  The  Swiss,  for  their 
part,  urged  the  sending  of  supplies  through  the  blockade,  arguing  that  the 
alternative  would  be  their  complete  loss  of  bargaining  power  with  the 
Germans  and  Austrians. 
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After  the  conclusion  of  a  new  Swiss-German  commercial  agreement  in 
July  1941  it  was  decided  to  take  measures  which  would  effectively  hamper 
the  operations  of  Swiss  industry  on  behalf  of  the  Axis  without  turning  the 
Swiss  people  against  the  Allies,  or  weakening  the  will  of  the  Swiss  army  to 
resist,  or  inducing  the  Swiss  authorities  to  break  off  relations.  Germany 
had  undertaken  to  advance  400  million  francs  to  Swiss  manufacturers  in 
1941,  and  a  further  400  million  francs  in  1942  to  enable  them  to  continue 
manufacturing  for  Germany  goods  for  which  Germany’s  resources  in  the 
clearing  were  insufficient.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  place  a  total 
embargo  on  the  import  through  the  blockade  of  all  industrial  raw 
materials  and  other  goods  capable  of  benefiting  the  enemy’s  war  effort, 
while  continuing  the  existing  rations  of  foodstuffs  and  fodder.1  This  deci¬ 
sion  caused  considerable  excitement  in  Switzerland,  where  the  public  and 
the  press  seemed  to  believe  that  the  country  was  still  in  a  position  to  trade 
on  equal  terms  with  both  belligerents;  the  British  blockade  measures  were 
accordingly  criticized,  although  there  seemed  also  to  be  an  awareness  in 
some  political  circles  that  the  Government  had  asked  for  trouble.  In 
Berne  the  Swiss  Government  pressed  for  at  least  a  partial  Idling  of  the 
embargo  on  industrial  materials,  and  offered  to  send  a  delegation  to 
London;  they  were  told  that  the  British  Government  could  enter  on  dis¬ 
cussions  only  on  the  understanding  that  the  Swiss  for  their  part  would 
obtain  from  the  Axis  Powers  greater  export  facilities  for  material  of  interest 
to  the  Allied  cause.  No  real  progress  was  made  for  some  months;  in 
January  1942  navicerts  for  cotton  and  woollen  textiles  were  suspended  as 
a  result  of  Switzerland’s  action  in  permitting  German  residents  to  collect 
and  dispatch  clothing,  boots,  and  skis  to  the  eastern  front.  Then  in  March 
a  Swiss  trade  delegation,  headed  by  Dr.  Hans  Sulzer,  and  including 
Professor  Keller  (who  had  been  concerned  in  previous  negotiations  in 
1 940-1),  arrived  in  London,  and  settled  down  to  long  and  inconclusive 
negotiations  which  continued  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

From  one  point  of  view  this  lack  of  progress  was  a  true  reflection  of  the 
state  of  the  Allied  fortunes  in  1942;  the  Swiss  Government  did  not  feel 
under  any  compulsion  to  change  their  policy  markedly  in  the  Allies’  favour. 
But  it  soon  became  evident  that  it  was  not  merely  concern  for  the  niceties 
of  their  juridical  neutrality,  or  even  a  healthy  fear  of  German  retaliation, 
which  determined  the  course  of  Swiss  policy.  Although  these  considera¬ 
tions  were  certainly  important  they  were  additional  to  the  effective  politi¬ 
cal  influence  of  Swiss  manufacturers,  who  were  conducting  a  highly 
profitable  trade  with  war-time  Germany.  The  bargaining,  therefore,  took 
more  and  more  the  form  of  a  battle  of  wits  in  which  the  Allies  were  pressed 

1  Switzerland’s  shipping  problems  during  the  second  half  of  the  war  are  described  in  H.  E. 
Duttwyler:  Der  Seekrieg  und  die  Wirtschaftspolitik  des  neutralen  Staates  (Zurich*  Polygraphischer 
Verlag,  1945),  pp.  201-14. 
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to  reopen  the  blockade  without  securing  any  compensating  injury  to 
Germany.  They,  for  their  part,  were  already  by  the  spring  of  1942  less 
dependent  on  the  Swiss  for  many  priority  materials  than  they  had  been  in 
1941,  and  the  supply  authorities  both  in  Britain  and  the  United  States 
were  reluctant  to  send  any  scarce  raw  materials  to  Switzerland.  The  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  1942  was  that  Switzerland  and  the  Allies  were  prepared 
to  agree  to  a  ‘compensation  deal’  whereby  goods  would  be  exchanged 
between  Switzerland  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  United  States  to  the 
value  of  2 1  million  Swiss  francs,  and  an  agreement  on  these  lines  was 
signed  on  14  December  1942,  but  it  was  subject  to  Germany’s  consent  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  Swiss  acceptance  of  a  formidable 
Allied  demand  for  the  progressive  reduction  in  the  Swiss  exports  of  arms 
and  machinery  to  Germany.  Neither  of  these  conditions  could  be  secured. 
The  Germans  made  their  agreement  to  the  compensation  deal  conditional 
on  the  conclusion  of  a  new  Swiss-German  agreement,  although  they  agreed 
as  an  interim  measure  to  some  limited  Swiss  exports  to  the  United  Nations. 
The  Swiss  apparently  did  endeavour  to  secure  German  agreement  to  a 
reduction  in  the  amounts  of  goods  to  be  sent  to  Germany;  when  they 
failed,  negotiations  were  broken  off  in  the  middle  of  January  1943,  and 
the  Swiss  suspended  the  credit  facilities  which  had  been  given  to  the 
Germans  in  July  1941.  Swiss-German  trade  continued  in  the  meantime 
on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis,  with  a  consequential  slowing  down  of  Swiss 
exports  to  Germany,  a  situation  which  the  British  and  American  Govern¬ 
ments  saw  with  some  satisfaction.  Then  in  March  1943  negotiations  with 
Germany  were  resumed ;  the  Swiss  agreed  to  allow  the  Germans  to  use  the 
balance  of  the  clearing  credit  under  the  old  agreement  in  return  for  an 
assurance  that  arrears  of  coal  deliveries  under  that  agreement  would  be 
made  good,  and  they  also  proposed  to  grant  further  clearing  credits  pro¬ 
portionate  to  new  deliveries  of  coal.  This  reversal  of  what  was,  to  the 
Allies,  the  satisfactory  trend  of  Swiss  exports  to  Germany  since  mid- 
January  was  extremely  disappointing,  and  punitive  measures  followed.  A 
temporary  embargo  was  placed  on  the  issue  of  all  navicerts  and  export 
licences  for  Switzerland;  this  included  food. 

This  pressure  may  have  had  some  effect,  although  the  provisional  agree¬ 
ment  concluded  between  the  Swiss  and  Germans  in  June  1943,  which 
reduced  by  20  per  cent,  of  the  1942  figure  some  of  the  tariff  headings  in 
which  the  Allies  were  interested,  did  not  apparently  rule  out  the  granting 
of  further  credit  facilities  to  the  Germans,  based  on  coal  deliveries.  The 
Allies,  at  any  rate,  demanded  further  reductions  in  undesirable  Swiss 
exports,  and,  when  some  of  these  were  conceded  by  the  Swiss  Government, 
agreed  to  open  half  the  foodstuffs  quotas  from  mid-August.  They  also 
agreed  to  receive  a  Swiss  delegation  in  London  to  discuss  further  restric¬ 
tions  on  Swiss  trade  with  Germany  and  other  matters,  and  then  had 
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another  shock  in  the  discovery  that  Swiss  figures  for  export  during  May, 
June,  and  July  1943  showed  an  extraordinary  increase  in  undesirable 
trade.1  It  was  decided  not  to  withdraw  the  recent  concession  for  the  time 
being,  but  when  the  agenda  for  the  forthcoming  discussions  in  London  was 
presented  to  the  Swiss  it  set  out  demands  for  a  much  more  drastic  con¬ 
cession  than  had  hitherto  been  contemplated. 

The  most  potent  Allied  weapon  was  the  black  list.  In  Switzerland,  as  in 
Sweden,  its  significance  at  this  stage  of  the  war  lay  in  the  fear  it  created  of 
ostracism  from  post-war  markets,  and,  as  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  Allies 
became  increasingly  probable,  the  reaction  of  neutral  firms  to  the  threat 
of  blacklisting  supplied  a  reliable  index  to  their  appreciation  of  the  chang¬ 
ing  fortunes  of  war.  There  was  a  corresponding  tendency  to  adopt  a 
bolder  line  towards  German  pressure,  partly  through  lessened  fears  of 
retaliation,  partly  through  the  desire  to  avoid  the  bad  debts  of  a  defeated 
customer.  During  the  early  months  of  1943  there  were  several  tentative 
inquiries  from  Swiss  firms  as  to  whether  listed  firms  would  suffer  dis¬ 
crimination  after  the  war.  In  June  a  group  of  Swiss  firms  agreed  to  limit 
their  export  of  fuses  to  Germany  to  25  per  cent,  of  their  previous  rate  of 
supply,  in  return  for  removal  from  the  Statutory  List  and  for  facilities  for 
the  export  of  a  new  electric  sewing  machine.  During  the  first  half  of  1943 
the  British  authorities  had  refrained  from  placing  Swiss  firms  in  the  watch 
and  metallurgical  industries  on  the  Statutory  List  in  view  of  the  compensa¬ 
tion  agreement  and  the  hope  that  the  Swiss  Government  would  them¬ 
selves  impose  a  limit  on  exports  of  these  industries  to  Germany.  When  this 
hope  faded  pressure  on  these  firms  was  renewed,  and  the  agenda  for  the 
London  discussions  looked  something  like  an  ultimatum.  Among  the  pro¬ 
posals  for  discussion  were  the  cessation  of  credits  to  Axis  countries,  further 
reductions  of  exports  of  arms  and  machinery,  the  use  of  Swiss  railways  by 
the  enemy,  the  activities  of  Swiss  banks,  and  the  co-ordination  of  Swiss 
purchases  with  purchases  by  the  United  Nations  in  areas  not  directly  under 
Anglo-American  control. 

The  Allies  showed  that  they  really  meant  business  when  they  demanded 
from  the  important  firm  of  Sulzer  Brothers  an  undertaking  to  restrict  most 
of  its  exports  to  pre-war  levels.  This  demand  and  the  blacklisting  threat 
that  accompanied  it  had  a  dramatic  quality,  for  the  head  of  the  firm,  Dr. 
Hans  Sulzer,  had  led  the  Swiss  trade  delegation  to  London  in  1942,  and 
was  a  respected  and  weighty  figure  in  political  circles;  the  firm  was,  more¬ 
over,  the  largest  manufacturer  in  Switzerland  of  diesel  engines  and  other 
heavy  machinery.2  Apart  from  any  personal  influence  which  this  or  other 

1  Probably  because  the  Swiss  authorities  had  warned  the  more  important  firms  some  months 
before  that  restriction  of  exports  might  be  introduced. 

2  He  had,  according  to  Gordon  and  Dangerfield  ( The  Hidden  Weapon,  p.  93),  ‘carefully  fos¬ 
tered  a  reputation  for  being  “pro-Ally”’. 
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firms  may  have  exerted,  the  situation  was  an  increasingly  difficult  one  for 
the  Swiss  Government:  as  British  and  American  pressure  induced  one 
Swiss  firm  after  another  to  give  individual  undertakings  to  restrict  trade 
with  Germany,  the  Government  were  faced  with  the  prospect  that  Swiss 
economy  would  be  upset,  and  that  the  possibility  of  smooth  economic 
working  exchanges  with  Germany  would  be  destroyed.  The  climax  came 
at  the  beginning  of  November.  During  October  the  Swiss  Government 
pressed  the  Allies,  without  success,  to  abandon  their  search  for  individual 
guarantees;  the  Allies,  without  success,  continued  to  seek  the  undertaking 
from  Sulzer  Brothers.  Swiss  counter-offers  were  not  considered  to  be  of 
much  value.  Accordingly,  on  30  October  1943,  the  name  of  Sulzer  was 
included  in  the  British  Statutory  and  United  States  Proclaimed  Lists;  on 
4  November  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  issued  a  decree  forbidding  Swiss 
firms  to  give  undertakings  to  any  foreign  government  with  regard  to  their 
exports.  But  the  Allies  clearly  had  the  whip  hand.  What  the  embargo  on 
food  imports  had  not  secured  was  now  granted  speedily;  Professor  Keller 
was  sent  to  London  and  satisfactory  terms  were  quickly  reached  in  an 
exchange  of  letters  on  19  December  1943. 

In  return  for  the  restoration  of  the  full  food  and  fodder  quotas  and  a 
modification  of  black-list  policy  the  Allies  secured  a  substantial  reduction 
of  Swiss  exports  of  arms  and  machinery  to  enemy  Europe;  owing  to  the 
increase  in  prices  since  1942  the  effect  of  this  reduction  was  to  decrease 
Swiss  exports  during  the  first  half  of  1944  to  less  than  half  the  rate  of  1942. 
This  covered  exports  of  vital  material  such  as  arms,  ammunition,  bearings, 
machine  tools,  fuses,  and  radio  equipment.  There  were  also  to  be  restric¬ 
tions  in  the  processing  and  repairing  trades. 

There  was  to  be  one  further  stage  in  the  war-time  negotiations  with 
Switzerland.  The  December  agreement  had  provided  for  immediate  dis¬ 
cussions  as  to  the  extent  of  restrictions  on  Swiss  exports  after  1  July  1944, 
which  were  not  to  be  less  than  under  the  new  agreement.  The  time  was 
approaching  when  the  Allies  could  demand  of  Switzerland,  as  of  Sweden, 
the  total  severing  of  contacts  with  Germany.  A  Swiss  delegation  arrived 
in  London  in  February  1944,  and  for  a  time  discussions  were  limited  to  the 
clearing  up  of  outstanding  points  under  the  December  agreement;  but  in 
May  the  British  and  American  Governments  asked  for  a  complete  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  export  of  bearings,  arms,  ammunition,  and  fuses,  and  for 
sweeping  reductions  in  other  cases.  The  negotiations  were  for  a  time  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  Allied  invasion  of  France  and  the  dislocation  of  routes  in 
France,  but,  after  discussions  had  been  transferred  for  a  time  to  Berne, 
Swiss  proposals  were  sent  to  London  in  July.  The  Allies  were  unwilling 
to  send  supplies  of  industrial  raw  materials  until  the  Swiss  frontiers  were 
open,  and  the  Swiss  were  reluctant  to  terminate  the  transit  traffic  (from 
Germany  through  Switzerland)  which  seemed  so  important  to  the  Allies 
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during  the  slow  and  exhausting  Italian  campaign.  On  14  August  there 
was  an  exchange  of  somewhat  inconclusive  letters  which  provided  for  a 
prolongation  of  the  agreement  of  19  December  1943,  and  for  a  further 
reduction  of  Swiss  exports  to  the  enemy;  but  the  Allies  were  still  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  reopen  the  quotas  for  industrial  raw  materials,  and  warned  the 
Swiss  that  further  concessions  were  expected.  Allied  pressure  was  soon 
renewed,  and  on  1  October  1944  the  Swiss  prohibited  altogether  the 
export  of  arms  and  ammunition,  aircraft  parts,  bearings,  fuses,  and  other 
military  supplies,  but  not  the  long  list  of  transport  vehicles  which  the  Allies 
had  presented.  The  Swiss  prohibited  the  use  of  the  Simplon  routes  to 
transit  traffic  at  the  end  of  October,  but  not  the  Gotthard  route.  But  now 
the  situation  was  changing  so  rapidly  in  the  Allies’  favour  that,  with  the 
severing  of  the  main  routes  from  Germany  to  Switzerland,  the  Swiss  had 
perforce  to  consider  only  one  urgent  problem:  their  future  relations  with 
the  victorious  Allies.  An  invitation  to  the  latter  in  January  1945  to  send  a 
delegation  to  Berne  was  accepted,  and  all  the  Allies’  requirements  were 
met  in  April  in  an  agreement  negotiated  in  Berne  by  Dingle  Foot,  of  the 
Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare,  and  Lauchlin  Currie,  Assistant  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt.  This  prohibited  the  carriage  of  coal,  iron,  scrap  iron,  and 
steel  from  Germany  to  Italy;  reduced  other  traffic  to  nominal  amounts; 
reduced  total  Swiss  exports  to  Germany  to  merely  token  figures;  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  cutting  off  of  the  supply  of  electricity  to  Germany.  The  other 
provisions  looked  to  the  future.  The  problem  of  loot  was  met  by  a  clause 
which  provided  that  the  Swiss  Government  would  prevent  the  use  of 
Swiss  territory  for  the  disposal,  concealment,  or  reception  of  assets  which 
might  have  been  taken  illegally  or  under  duress  during  the  war.1  A  Swiss 
decree  had  already  blocked  German  funds;  this  was  to  continue  in  force. 
The  Swiss  also  undertook  to  purchase  no  more  gold  in  Germany  except  the 
quantity  needed  for  diplomatic  expenses,  including  expenditure  incurred 
as  the  Protecting  Power.  In  return  the  Swiss  were  told  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  blockade  reason  for  the  limiting  of  their  imports,  except  in  the 
case  of  goods  in  short  supply. 

In  Turkey  and  Portugal  Great  Britain  had  two  non-belligerent  allies 
whose  political  sympathies  and  contact  with  the  Allied  forces  might  well 
have  encouraged  a  bolder  stand  against  Axis  pressure  than  that  of  Switzer¬ 
land  or  Sweden.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  position  was  rather  the  re¬ 
verse  :  the  two  Governments  seemed  anxious  to  atone  in  German  eyes  for 
their  political  affiliations  by  an  accommodating  economic  policy,  and  as 
each  possessed  a  mineral  that  was  greatly  in  demand — wolfram  in  Portugal 
and  chrome  in  Turkey — there  was  no  lack  of  pressure  to  this  end.  In  the 
middle  period  of  the  war  both  states  adopted  the  practice  of  allocating 
strategic  materials  between  the  two  sets  of  belligerents,  and  could  defend 

1  The  question  of  German  assets  was  not  finally  settled  until  May  1946  (see  below,  p.  227). 
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their  action  on  grounds  both  of  impartiality  and  of  realism.  As  Germany 
was  much  more  interested  in  supply  than  in  economic-warfare  considera¬ 
tions  she  presumably  found  this  situation  more  satisfactory  than  did  the 
Allied  Powers. 

Turkey  had  agreed,  in  the  economic  agreement  of  8  January  1940, 1  to 
grant  Great  Britain  and  France  the  right  to  purchase  Turkish  chrome  until 
8  January  1942,  with  an  option  of  renewal  for  a  further  year;  the  British 
negotiators  had  refused,  unwisely  as  it  turned  out,  to  bind  themselves  for 
a  longer  period.  At  this  time  the  Turkish  Government  took  the  view  (with 
British  agreement)  that  their  armaments  did  not  allow  entry  into  the  war. 
They  also  took  the  view,  from  which  the  British  Government  were  bound 
in  some  measure  to  dissent,  that  their  allies  should  compensate  them  for 
any  losses  incurred  in  the  cutting  off  of  their  normal  trade  with  Germany. 
After  the  fall  of  France  the  British  Government  continued  their  efforts  to 
wean  Turkey  from  dependence  on  German  economy,  and  had  so  far  suc¬ 
ceeded  that  by  the  spring  of  1941  they  had  replaced  Germany  as  Turkey’s 
best  customer  and  supplier;  but  it  was  still  impossible  to  supply  Turkey 
with  the  armaments  that  she  needed,  and  the  German  advance  into  the 
Balkans  compelled  her  to  make  large  concessions  to  the  Germans  in  the 
autumn.  Accordingly  Dr.  Clodius  was  able,  on  9  October  1941,  to  sign  an 
agreement  with  the  Turks  whereby  each  country  undertook  to  supply 
100  million  lire- worth  of  various  commodities  during  the  following  eigh¬ 
teen  months;  in  addition,  Turkey  promised  to  supply  Germany  with 
90,000  tons  of  chrome  during  1943  and  a  similar  amount  in  1944  in  return 
for  the  previous  delivery  of  18  million  lire-worth  of  war  materials.  From 
this  point  the  United  States  was  associated  with  the  British  Government 
in  the  bargaining,  and  inclined  to  favour  forceful  methods.  In  September 

1941,  when  it  was  still  not  clear  whether  the  Germans  would  secure  sup¬ 
plies  of  chrome  in  1942,  the  United  States  Government  had  threatened 
to  withhold  war  material,  of  which  they  were  the  chief  supplier,  from 
Turkey  unless  Turkish  supplies  of  chrome  continued.  This  might  well 
have  thrown  Turkey  into  dependence  on  Germany,  and  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  were  glad  to  secure  the  extension  of  their  agreement  with  Turkey 
until  8  January  1943;  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  regarded  this 
opportunity  to  purchase  the  1942  surplus  as  the  most  important  pre¬ 
emptive  deal  so  far  concluded.  With  the  loss  of  the  Philippines  the 
American  supply  position  for  chrome  became  serious;  it  was  estimated  that 
400,000  tons  would  be  needed  in  1942.  In  February  1942  the  United 
States  Government  agreed  to  take  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  output  for 

1942,  estimated  at  233,000  tons,  and  to  help  to  provide  the  necessary 
shipping.  Apart  from  the  Allied  supply  needs  it  was  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  that  none  of  the  1941  or  1942  output  should  remain  in  Turkey  on 

1  See  above,  p.  30. 
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8  January  1943,  for  it  seemed  unlikely  that  Turkey  would  be  able  to  meet 
the  German  demand  merely  from  the  1943  output.  Transport  remained, 
however,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  facing  the  Allies;  railway  and  port 
facilities  in  Turkey  were  insufficient  for  the  task  of  getting  all  the  stocks 
away.  Nevertheless,  over  120,000  tons  were  in  fact  shipped  during  the 
year,  preference  being  given  to  the  high-grade  ore. 

Much  thought  was  also  given  to  the  reduction  of  other  supplies  to  Ger¬ 
many;  and  during  1942  the  results  of  pre-emption  of  these  commodities 
seemed  reasonably  satisfying.  Judged  in  terms  of  British  purchases  and 
of  the  net  reduction  in  the  tonnage  of  Turkish  exports  to  Germany  there 
was  some  justification  for  this  view;  but  the  conditions  were,  nevertheless, 
unfavourable  for  real  Allied  success.  In  1941  the  Ministry  of  Economic 
Warfare  had  decided  to  use  its  limited  purchasing  powers  for  five  com¬ 
modities,  wool,  olive  oil,  vallonia,  mohair,  and  borax;  the  warm-clothing 
campaign  in  the  winter  of  194 1-2  called  for  purchases  of  wool  and  mohair, 
but  fortunately  the  Turkish  Government  prohibited  the  export  of  wool  at 
this  stage,  and  mohair  became  for  a  time  the  most  important  object  of 
pre-emptive  buying.  But  it  proved  impossible  to  upset  the  Clodius 
agreement  substantially.  The  Turkish  Government  were  not  prepared 
to  grant  export  licences  to  the  British  buyers  for  amounts  which  would 
interfere  with  deliveries  to  Germany;  it  would  have  been  possible  to  buy 
in  the  open  market  without  being  able  to  export,  but  it  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  wise  to  jeopardize  relations  with  the  Turkish  authorities  in 
this  way.  The  British  Government  were  also  able  to  restrict  the 
export  to  Axis  countries  of  jute  and  tinplate,  used  as  packing  material 
for  Turkish  exports;  in  this  case  they  were  in  a  strong  position,  as  the 
jute  was  imported  from  the  sterling  area.  Throughout  1941  imports 
into  Turkey  of  jute  were  prohibited,  and  there  were  threats  of  blacklisting 
of  Turkish  firms.  Accordingly,  the  Turkish  authorities  agreed  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1941  that  Turkish  exporters  must  obtain  packing  material  from  their 
foreign  customers.  In  this  case  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  had  the 
power  to  put  some  pressure  on  the  Turkish  authorities.  The  opposite  was 
the  case  with  copper,  where  an  absurd  situation  had  arisen:  under  the 
Anglo-Turkish  armaments  agreement  the  British  Government  had  pro¬ 
vided  an  armaments  credit  and  undertaken  to  supply  Turkey  with  essential 
equipment  including  copper  manufactures  and  electrolytic  copper  for  her 
war  factories  and  defence  programme,  while  Turkey  at  the  same  time  was 
producing  large  quantities  of  blister  copper,  much  of  which  was  going  to 
Germany  in  exchange  for  fabricated  products.  The  Ministry  naturally 
urged  that  Turkey  should  be  persuaded  either  to  return  to  the  British  an 
equivalent  amount  of  blister  copper  or  to  prohibit  its  export  to  Germany. 
But  the  Foreign  Office  would  not  agree  to  any  such  condition  being 
attached  to  sales  from  Great  Britain,  on  the  ground  that  the  terms  of  the 
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armaments  credit  did  not  require  the  Turks  to  pay  in  kind  for  their 
imports,  and  that  any  such  provision  would  conflict  with  the  established 
policy  of  denying  her  nothing  that  would  strengthen  her  defence  pro¬ 
gramme  against  Germany.  She  continued,  therefore,  to  receive  copper 
goods  from  Great  Britain  and  to  export  copper  to  the  enemy. 

It  was  this  anomalous  situation,  in  which  blockade  policy  was  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  considerations  of  political  strategy,  which  postponed  a 
satisfactory  reduction  of  Turkish  exports  to  the  Axis  until  1944.  The  im¬ 
provement  in  Allied  fortunes  after  the  end  of  1942  led  to  increasingly  em¬ 
phatic  requests  for  a  more  active  Turkish  co-operation  with  the  Allies;  but 
persuasion  rather  than  pressure  was  considered  the  wisest  course.  After  the 
Casablanca  meeting  Churchill  conferred  with  the  Turkish  President  at 
Adana  on  30  and  31  January  1943  ;*  discussions  ranged  over  the  whole 
field  of  military  and  economic  policy,  and  the  importance  of  supplies 
which  would  help  Turkey  to  consolidate  her  defensive  security  was  again 
given  emphasis  in  the  British  programme.  It  was  believed  that  Turkish 
goodwill  had  been  secured,  and  that  it  would  be  possible  to  achieve  results 
by  talking  frankly.  This  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case,  however.  From  the 
Allied  point  of  view  the  chrome  story  continued  its  unsatisfactory  course. 
The  Turkish  Government  agreed  in  December  1942  to  the  Allied  purchase 
(at  heavy  cost)  of  all  chrome  produced  before  8  January  1943,  and  to  the 
British  purchase  in  1943  of  all  chrome  not  covered  by  existing  contracts. 
They  would  not  agree  that  German  claims  to  chrome  should  lapse  if  the 
conditions  of  the  Clodius  agreement  were  not  fulfilled  by  31  March  1943. 
Germany  had  supplied  by  that  date  only  a  portion  of  the  promised  18 
million  lire-worth  of  war  materials,  and  she  received  in  consequence  only 
a  corresponding  portion  of  chrome;  the  agreement  would  have  allowed 
the  Turkish  Government  to  refuse  further  supplies,  but,  instead,  a  further 
Turco-German  agreement  of  18  April  1943  continued  the  Clodius  agree¬ 
ment  until  31  December  1943.  When  details  of  this  agreement  reached 
the  Allies  they  found  that  specific  quantities  of  all  the  Turkish  goods  that 
the  Germans  needed  had  been  reserved  for  them,  and  would  certainly  be 
supplied  in  exchange  for  Turkish  requirements.  Germany  received  in  fact, 
according  to  figures  collected  by  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  in  the 
spring  of  1944,  the  quantities  during  1943  shown  (in  metric  tons)  on  p.  85. 

By  the  summer  of  1943  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  had  reached  the 
pessimistic  conclusion  that  further  pre-emption  was  useless;  it  would  be  of 
value  only  if  the  Turkish  Government  were  to  allow  the  purchase  by  the 
Allies  of  a  proportion  of  the  exportable  surplus  large  enough  to  affect  the 
German  programme.  The  only  alternative  was  unofficial  buying,  which 
the  British  believed  would  jeopardize  Turkish  goodwill  towards  the  Allies. 
There  was  at  first  a  proposal  that  a  fresh  appeal  should  be  made  to  the 

*  See  below,  p.  355. 
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Turkish  Government  to  show  their  goodwill,  their  desire  to  shorten  the 
war,  and  their  gratitude  for  military  supplies;  but  the  United  States 
Government  did  not  altogether  share  British  pessimism,  and  it  was  accord¬ 
ingly  decided  in  July  1943  not  to  abandon  pre-emption  but,  instead,  to 
embark  on  a  new  campaign.  At  the  end  of  August,  therefore,  the  British 
Ambassador  in  Ankara  was  authorized  to  spend  £2,250,000;  the  United 
States  provided  a  similar  amount.  Purchases  were  to  be  made  jointly  by 
the  British  and  United  States  organizations  through  an  Anglo-American 
Purchasing  Committee.  This  expensive  experiment  continued  with  little 
practical  effect  throughout  the  following  winter. 

The  Allies  at  last  took  firm  action  in  February  1944.  The  British  military 
mission  was  abruptly  recalled  from  Ankara  on  6  February  1944,  and  the 
export  of  arms  suspended.  It  was  agreed  that,  in  future,  supplies  to  Turkey 
should  be  used  to  facilitate  pre-emptive  purchases.  The  Turks  were 
warned,  for  example,  that  no  electrolytic  copper  or  copper  manufactures 
would  be  sent  from  the  United  Kingdom  unless  they  agreed  to  send  in 
return  the  full  quantity  of  the  blister  copper  that  they  owed.  There  was 
no  immediate  response.  But  in  February  the  Turks  agreed  to  pay  off  the 
substantial  debts  owed  by  various  departments  to  the  British  purchasing 
corporation,  the  U.K.C.C.;  the  non-payment  of  these  debts  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  war  had  sadly  hampered  British  purchases.  In  April 
the  Turkish  Government  were  informed  that  a  continuance  of  supplies  of 
essential  war  commodities  to  Germany  would  force  the  Allies  to  apply  the 
blockade  to  Turkey;  on  20  April  the  Turkish  Government  announced 
the  total  suspension  of  chrome  shipments  to  Germany.  Churchill  criticized 
Turkish  conduct  severely  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  24  May;1  when 
in  June  German  ships  were  allowed  to  pass  through  the  Dardanelles  into 
the  Aegean  in  contravention  of  the  Montreux  Convention  there  were 
further  Allied  protests,  followed  by  the  resignation  of  the  Turkish  Foreign 
Minister  on  15  June.2  On  the  same  day  it  was  announced  that  an 


1  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  400,  coll.  764-6. 


2  See  below,  pp.  361-2. 
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agreement  had  been  concluded  whereby  Turkey  would  reduce  her  exports 
to  Germany  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  1943  total,  and  would  make  further 
reduction  in  return  for  equivalent  supplies  from  Allied  sources.  From  this 
point  on  Turkey  made  clear  her  intention  of  rendering  all  assistance  to 
the  Allies  short  of  war,  and  she  finally  severed  all  relations  with  the  Axis 
on  2  August  1944.1 

In  spite,  then,  of  the  expenditure  of  much  money  on  purchases  the 
Allied  economic-warfare  measures,  taking  an  over-all  view,  failed  in 
Turkey:  but  they  failed  because  of  overriding  political  considerations 
which  deprived  them  of  effective  means  of  pressure.  There  were  phases 
in  which  the  Germans  failed  to  receive  all  that  they  had  contracted  for; 
but  these  were  due  less  to  the  fact  that  Allied  pressure  or  counter-purchases 
had  denuded  the  market  than  to  the  policy  of  the  Turkish  Government, 
who  were  determined  to  secure  from  Germany  their  quid  pro  quo.  The 
Allies  had  certainly  failed  to  break  the  Turkish  trade  agreements  with 
Germany,  and  the  argument  that  on  balance  Germany  was  no  better 
off  because  she  had  to  supply  in  exchange  rightly  carried  little  conviction 
with  the  Allied  blockade  authorities. 

It  was  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula  that  the  Axis  and  the  Allies  fought  the 
economic  war  on  approximately  equal  terms,  with  the  paradoxical  com¬ 
plication  that  the  Allies  had  greater  rewards  from  Spain,  the  non-bel¬ 
ligerent  ally  of  the  Axis,  than  from  Portugal,  the  non-belligerent  friend 
of  Great  Britain.  In  Portugal,  as  in  Turkey,  political  considerations  (the 
Azores  Agreement  of  1943  in  particular)2  limited  the  possibilities  of 
economic  pressure,  but  this  does  not  entirely  explain  the  difference. 
Portugal  had  in  her  wolfram  supplies  something  of  major  importance  to 
the  Axis  which  was  profitable  and  which  in  any  case  she  could  not  refuse 
without  serious  apprehension  of  German  intervention;  Spain,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  no  such  outstanding  advantage  to  offer  the  Axis,  she  was 
anxious  to  keep  out  of  war,  and  it  seems  to  have  become  clear  to  General 
Franco  by  the  end  of  1941  (if  not  before)  that  her  non-belligerent  status 
could  be  more  easily  preserved  by  economic  dependence  on  the  Allies 
than  by  economic  dependence  on  the  Axis.  The  Allies,  indeed,  never 
expected  or  demanded  anything  but  genuine  neutrality,  but  they  could 
offer  supplies  and  they  hoped  that  political  neutrality  would  not  preclude 
increasing  advantages  to  themselves  in  the  economic  sphere  as  the  fortunes 
of  war  turned  in  their  favour. 

Spain  was  therefore  in  a  position  to  bargain  with  both  sides  and,  within 
limits,  to  resist  pressure ;  and  the  situation  was  complicated  by  the  reluc¬ 
tance  of  Falangist  elements,  represented  by  the  Foreign  Minister,  Serrano 
Suner,  to  do  anything  to  forward  Spain’s  emancipation  from  Axis  influence. 
Political  sentiment  in  the  United  States  was  for  the  most  part  strongly 

1  See  below,  p.  362.  2  See  below,  pp.  336  seqq. 
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antagonistic  to  the  Franco  regime,  and  although  the  case  for  the  sending 
of  supplies  to  Spain  was  similar  to,  and  at  least  as  strong  as,  that  for 
sending  supplies  to  French  Morocco,  it  did  not  prove  easy  for  the  British 
Government  to  persuade  the  Americans  that  attempts  to  coerce  Spain 
by  withholding  supplies  would  defeat  their  own  ends.  It  would  be  easy  to 
dismiss  this  difference  by  saying  that  each  of  the  democracies  had  its  own 
Fascist  protege,  and  each  its  own  Fascist  antipathy,  and  that  British 
reluctance  to  facilitate  supplies  to  Vichy  France  and  its  colonies  was 
paralleled  by  United  States  reluctance  to  take  risks  in  Spain.  But  it 
would  appear  that  the  British  attitude  in  the  two  cases  was  consistent, 
and  was  determined  by  conditions  of  expediency:  the  positions  of  the 
Vichy  and  Madrid  Governments  towards  Germany  suggested  that  the 
former  could  not,  and  the  latter  might,  be  helped  towards  greater  political 
and  economic  freedom  by  economic  assistance.  The  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  on  the  other  hand,  was  divided  in  both  cases:  while  the  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare  (and  later  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration)  was 
consistent  in  its  suspicion  that  supplies  sent  to  either  Spain  or  Morocco 
might  find  their  way  into  Axis  hands,  some  sections  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  were  certainly  more  willing  to  take  risks  in  the  latter  case,  and 
returned  on  several  occasions  to  methods  of  coercion  in  Spain  which  the 
British  considered  bad  tactics  in  view  of  Spanish  psychology  and  the 
weaker  bargaining  position  of  the  Allied  Powers. 

The  position  immediately  before  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war  was  that  a  period  of  abnormal  strain  in  Spanish-American  rela¬ 
tions  following  Franco’s  speeches  of  17  and  18  July  1941  and  the  quarrel 
between  Serrano  Suner  and  Weddell  (then  United  States  Ambassador  in 
Madrid)1  had  resulted  in  a  slowing  down  of  American  oil  shipments  to 
Spain;2  this  had  been  accompanied  by  approaches  from  the  Spanish 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Commerce  in  favour  of  increased  economic 
exchanges  between  Spain  and  America.  In  the  autumn  a  campaign  in 
the  radical  press  in  the  United  States  against  the  sending  of  oil  supplies 
to  Spain  was  stimulated  by  figures  from  the  United  States  Treasury  which 
showed  (erroneously)  large  recent  shipments  of  aviation  petrol  and  lubri¬ 
cants.3  The  American  terms,  the  product  of  much  argument  and  verbal 
compromise  in  the  State  Department,  were  presented  on  29  November 
1941.  The  United  States  would  supply  essential  quantities  of  oil,  goods 
in  short  supply  if  they  could  be  spared,  and  other  American  products 
which  Spain  could  buy  freely  in  the  American  markets.  In  return,  oil 
distribution  and  use  must  be  subject  to  supervision  by  American  agents, 

1  See  below,  pp.  285,  290-1. 

2  For  the  question  of  oil  shipments  to  Spain  in  1940  see  below,  p.  287. 

3  Herbert  Feis:  The  Spanish  Story,  Franco  and  the  Nations  at  War  (New  York,  Knopf,  1948), 
p.  149. 
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oil  and  other  imports  of  value  to  the  Axis  must  not  be  exported,  and 
Spain  must  be  prepared  to  assist  the  Americans  to  obtain  wolfram,  cork, 
mercury,  zinc,  lead,  fluorspar,  and  other  Spanish  products.  There  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  stiff  American  attitude  was  not,  within  limits, 
effective;  but  the  British  authorities  also  seem  to  have  been  right  in  their 
view  that  the  Spanish  temperament,  the  uneasy  balance  of  forces  inside 
the  Spanish  Government,  and  the  very  considerable  bargaining  powers 
that  Franco  possessed,  made  it  unlikely  that  mere  coercion  would  carry 
the  Allied  programme  very  far.  What  were  these  bargaining  weapons? 
One  was  sterling.  Already  by  the  summer  of  1941  Spain  was  accumulating 
sterling  balances  as  a  result  of  British  purchases  and  was  in  a  position  to 
demand  that  her  wishes  should  be  met  in  imports.  Another  was  wolfram. 
Hitherto  Spanish  production  had  been  small,  but  with  the  closing  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  route  the  Iberian  Peninsula  became  the  chief  source  avail¬ 
able  to  Germany,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  she  would 
rapidly  increase  her  purchases  in  Spain.  Already  by  the  end  of  1941 
practically  the  whole  production,  possibly  800  tons,  was  in  German  hands. 
Spain  possessed  a  further  bargaining  weapon  in  her  willingness  to  move 
into  the  Allied  economic  orbit  while  still  in  close  political  association  with 
the  Axis.  In  the  British  view  Spanish  conduct  was  exasperating  enough 
to  justify  the  stiff  line  of  the  State  Department,  but  the  considerable 
strength  of  the  Spanish  position  made  coercion  inexpedient.  By  the  end 
of  1941  the  failure  of  the  Germans  to  send  supplies  to  Spain  had  led  to 
an  accumulation  of,  for  the  time  being,  unusable  Reichsmarks,  and  the 
refusal  by  the  Spanish  of  export  licences  for  certain  exports  to  Germany; 
they  were,  accordingly,  prepared  to  meet  the  British  plans  to  enter  the 
market  for  the  purchase  of  all  types  of  goods  on  terms  similar  to  those 
of  the  Germans.  Continued  supplies  from  Anglo-American  sources  were, 
however,  essential  to  the  success  of  this  programme. 

Plans  for  economic  collaboration  between  Spain  and  the  Allies  on  this 
basis  were  under  discussion  from  November  1941  to  February  1942.  The 
United  States  continued  to  hold  up  oil  supplies  during  this  period,  partly 
with  the  mistaken  idea  that  only  as  a  result  of  this  pressure  would  the 
Spanish  come  to  terms.  The  British  wished  to  import  from  Spain  some 
£3  million  worth  of  Spanish  products,  including  potash,  zinc,  lead, 
woollen  goods,  mercury,  and  wolfram.  Spain  wanted  2,000  tons  of  rubber 
and  600  tons  of  tin,  together  with  other  products — mainly  wheat  and 
petroleum — -from  the  United  States,  and  in  the  meantime  continued  to 
refuse  export  licences  for  the  goods  required  by  Great  Britain.  Early  in 
February  the  United  States  Government  at  last  agreed  to  release  three 
tankers  and  to  join  the  British  in  a  joint  purchasing  programme  for  Spain, 
and  from  this  point  detailed  plans  for  supply  and  purchase  could  be 
worked  out,  although  the  State  Department  accepted  the  need  grudgingly, 
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believing  that  it  was  necessary  ‘to  get  as  much  out  of  these  two  countries 
as  possible,  in  order  to  meet  the  appeasement  argument’.  There  was 
another  period  of  semi-deadlock  in  the  oil  negotiations  between  May 
and  September  1942,  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  Spaniards  followed 
a  muddled  and  disingenuous  course  which  played  into  the  hands  of  their 
American  critics.  In  the  third  week  of  April  the  Spanish  provinces  had 
been  officially  informed  that  devastating  oil  restrictions  would  have  to 
be  imposed  on  1  May,  and  the  Spanish  Government  had  arranged  at  the 
same  time  for  a  vigorous  publicity  campaign  against  the  United  States. 
The  opportune  release  of  a  tanker  on  28  April  was  just  in  time  to  prevent 
this  crisis.  Things  went  more  smoothly  for  a  time  after  this,  although 
there  was  a  further  crisis  in  July  1942,  when  the  State  Department, 
without  consulting  the  British,  decided  to  cut  Spanish  imports  to  400,000 
tons  a  year,  as  against  a  figure  of  637,000  tons  recommended  by  its  own 
oil  representative  in  Madrid.  After  strong  protests  by  the  British  Ambas¬ 
sador  it  was  agreed  that  Spain  should  import  up  to  the  limit  of  her  tanker 
tonnage,  which  meant  about  490,000  tons  a  year.  All  these  difficulties 
hampered  Allied  purchases  and  exports. 

This  was  the  period  during  which,  as  already  mentioned,  the  State 
Department  was  supposed  to  be  taking  care  to  avoid  any  course  which 
would  drive  Spain  into  the  arms  of  the  Axis.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
operations  in  North  Africa  in  November  1942  both  Churchill  and  Roose¬ 
velt  sent  assurances  of  goodwill  to  General  Franco,  and  in  January  1943 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  directed  that  such  supplies  as  were  necessary  to  maintain 
a  reasonable  war-time  economy  should  be  made  available  to  Spain, 
subject  to  all  proper  safeguards:  but  this  produced  little  sign  of  any 
softening  of  the  State  Department’s  attitude. 

In  Portugal  the  struggle  for  wolfram  was  now  at  its  height,  and  the 
Allies  soon  found  that  in  their  wolfram  campaign  they  must  treat  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  as  a  whole.  In  Portugal,  as  has  already  been  noted,  the 
price  of  wolfram  had  risen  by  the  end  of  1941  to  the  extraordinary  figure 
of  ■£ 6,000  a  ton.  The  Portuguese  Government  finally  became  alarmed 
and  in  February  1942  instituted  a  government  monopoly  under  which 
all  production  was  sold  to  a  governmental  metals  commission  (C.R.C.M.)1 
at  £1,500  a  ton,  including  export  tax.  Months  of  negotiation  with  the 
Allies  followed,  but  their  bargaining  powers  were  circumscribed  by  the 
fact  that  Salazar  had  made  a  secret  agreement  with  the  Germans  on  24 
January  1942,  whereby  they  were  to  be  guaranteed  export  licences  for 
2,800  tons.  This  arrangement  certainly  favoured  the  Germans,  who  con¬ 
trolled  fewer  mines  than  the  British,  and  relied  to  a  large  extent  on  their 
purchases  from  smaller,  independent  producers.  By  June  the  C.R.C.M. 

1  The  Comissao  Reguladore  do  Comercio  de  Metals,  attached  to  the  Portuguese  Ministry  of 
Commerce. 
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was  organized  to  receive  the  mineral,  and  the  Portuguese  Government 
then  worked  out  plans  for  the  division  between  the  belligerents  of  the 
wolfram  which  would  be  made  over  to  it.  The  British  were  compelled 
to  agree  to  these  terms  on  24  August  1942,  although  they  were  convinced 
that  it  would  seriously  discriminate  against  them.  Wolfram  was  needed 
by  the  Allies  for  both  supply  and  pre-emptive  reasons;  Allied  reserves 
had  been  reduced  by  the  cutting  off  of  supplies  from  China  and  by  the 
vast  increase  in  American  and,  in  some  categories,  British  armaments 
production.  The  main  conditions  of  the  agreement  of  24  August  were 
that  export  licences  for  wolfram  should  be  granted  to  Great  Britian  and 
the  United  States  up  to  4,000  tons;  that  ‘free’  wolfram  should  be  allotted 
in  the  proportion  of  75  per  cent,  to  Germany  and  25  per  cent,  to  the 
Allies;  and  that  British,  American,  and  German  mines  were  to  receive 
£800  a  ton  for  wolfram  sold  to  the  C.R.C.M.,  and  to  receive  it  back  at 
£1,200  a  ton,  while  ‘free’  wolfram  would  be  bought  and  sold  at  £1,200 
a  ton  (120  escudos).  It  was  argued  that  ‘free’  mines  had  higher  working 
costs.  The  agreement  recognized  seven  British  concessions  and  one 
American,  and  five  German  companies  with  a  recorded  output  for  1941 
of  945  tons.  Both  sides  had  to  pay  an  export  tax  of  £300  a  ton.  The 
awarding  of  75  per  cent,  to  Germany  was  a  gesture  in  the  name  of  neu¬ 
trality:  it  was  argued  that  this  represented  a  fair  division  in  view  of  the 
Allies’  control  of  a  larger  number  of  mines  than  the  Germans.  (This  was 
a  very  different  principle  of  neutrality  from  that  of  ‘normal  pre-war 
supplies’,  followed  by  the  Northern  neutrals.)  During  1943  the  Allies 
had  further  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  position.  On  8  May  1943 
it  became  known  that  Salazar  had  again  committed  himself  to  the  Germans, 
promising  them  a  further  2,100  tons  without  informing  the  Allies,  with 
whom  he  was  negotiating  a  renewal  of  the  supply-purchase  agreement. 
The  United  States  Government  at  once  began  to  talk  about  reprisals,  but 
strategic  considerations  made  such  plans  inexpedient.  Salazar  complained 
of  Allied  delays  in  delivering  supplies;  he  seemed,  nevertheless,  somewhat 
embarrassed  to  explain  his  conduct.  The  Allies  were  then  conceded  a 
50  per  cent,  share  of  the  free  wolfram.  Total  wolfram  production  fell 
during  1 943  and  supplies  reaching  the  pool  were  less  than,  expected  owing 
to  the  low  prices  fixed  by  the  authorities.  But  there  was  ample  evidence 
that  the  supplies  that  came  in  were  being  used  to  ensure  the  receipt  by 
the  Germans  of  their  full  quota,  so  that  the  Allies  received  less  than  even 
their  promised  share.  They  were  convinced,  too,  that  they  were  offered 
inferior  grades,  and  that,  while  German  claims  to  the  ownership  of  certain 
mines  was  recognized,  similar  Allied  claims  were  rejected. 

In  Spain  the  wolfram  problem  developed  on  different  lines,  owing  to 
the  freedom  of  purchase  which  the  Government  allowed  the  belligerents. 
By  the  end  of  1941  the  British  had  decided  that  pre-emption  was  a  matter 
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of  urgency;  the  Germans  soon  showed  that  they  were  prepared  to  go  to 
desperate  lengths  in  reply.  From  January  1942  the  U.K.C.C.  was  under 
instructions  to  buy  all  that  it  could,  and  prices  rose  rapidly,  with  a  con¬ 
sequential  leap  in  production;  the  price  raising  was  not  on  the  whole 
displeasing  to  the  Allies  as  it  periodically  drove  the  Germans  out  of  the 
market.  Prices  increased  from  £675  a  ton  in  February  1941  to  £4,063  in 
March  1942.  The  Spanish  Government  then  fixed  the  price  of  wolfram 
at  180  pesetas  a  kilogram  (£4,500  a  ton),  including  a  production  tax  of 
100  pesetas,  later  reduced  to  50  pesetas.  During  the  first  months  of  1942 
the  U.K.C.C.  was  not,  in  fact,  faced  with  very  active  competition;  Axis 
and  Swiss  purchases  averaged  fifteen  tons  a  month  in  the  first  quarter, 
and  twenty-nine  in  the  second;  by  August  the  U.K.C.C.  was  buying  75 
per  cent,  of  the  total  Spanish  sales.  But  then  the  Germans,  who  had  been 
driven  temporarily  from  the  market,  staged  a  recovery  and  bought  95 
tons  in  September  and  1 15  in  October.  By  the  end  of  the  year  1942  they 
were  buying  at  the  annual  rate  of  1,500  tons.  Both  sides  needed  export 
licences  to  get  their  purchases  out  of  Spain,  and  the  Spanish  Government, 
through  the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  were  more  and  more  emphatic  in 
their  insistence  on  the  requisite  imports  as  a  condition  of  the  grant  of 
export  licences.  The  difficulties  which  impeded  the  supply  from  Allied 
sources  of  oil  and  rubber  continued  throughout  the  summer,  and  led  to  a 
corresponding  withholding  of  licences  for  wolfram.  Carceller,  the  Spanish 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  said  bluntly  to  British  officials  that, 
if  General  Franco  could  get  enough  rubber  and  petrol  to  maintain  Spain’s 
economic  life,  Spain  would  never  let  the  Germans  into  the  country;  but 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  Rome  and  Berlin,  must  understand  that 
Spain  would  not  be  bullied  into  parting  with  her  goods  without  any 
attempt  to  understand  her  needs.  Shortly  after  this  he  granted  export 
licences  for  the  existing  Allied  wolfram  purchases,  in  return  for  a  British 
undertaking  to  supply  500  tons  of  rubber.  The  Germans,  who  found  it 
less  easy  to  supply,  had  to  resort  to  smuggling  to  get  some  of  their  stocks 
out  of  Spain,  and  also  to  a  variety  of  expedients,  including  some  use  of 
gold  and  of  forged  or  looted  banknotes  in  foreign  currencies,  to  continue 
their  purchases. 

Spain  and  Portugal  became  linked  in  this  wolfram  battle  owing  to  the 
Portuguese  restrictions;  the  higher  prices  obtainable  in  Spain  encouraged 
Portuguese  smuggling  over  the  frontier,  and  the  Allies,  who  were  more 
irked  than  the  Germans  by  the  restrictions  in  Portugal,  and  usually  better 
supplied  with  funds  than  the  Germans  in  Spain,  had  every  reason  to 
welcome  this  development.  At  the  same  time  Spanish  production  increased 
alarmingly  to  almost  200  tons  a  month  at  the  end  of  1942.  The  cloak 
and  dagger  aspects  of  economic  warfare  had  never  been  better  illustrated 
than  in  this  semi-crepuscular  combat,  during  which  the  peace-loving 
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Iberian  dictators  regarded  with  a  blind  eye  everything  except  the  profits. 
Both  groups  of  belligerents  competed  with  and  imitated  each  other’s 
ingenuities.  Clandestine  purchases  in  Portugal  could  keep  a  limited 
amount  of  free  wolfram  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Metals  Commission;  ore 
could  be  stolen  by  each  side  from  the  mines  of  the  other;  bribery  might 
enable  production  of  enemy-controlled  mines  to  be  slowed  down  or  stopped 
altogether.  The  wolfram  so  obtained  might  be  smuggled  into  Spain, 
exported  as  another  mineral,  or  sold  to  the  C.R.C.M.  for  resale  to  the  party 
concerned.  Physical  violence,  bribery  of  officials  and  enemy  agents,  cross¬ 
ing  and  double-crossing,  and,  no  doubt,  a  dubious  glamour  and  much 
journalistic  exaggeration,  were  the  colourful  accompaniments  of  this  melo¬ 
drama.  It  was  never  quite  certain  that  the  German  need  for  wolfram 
justified  the  Allied  expenditure;  the  intensity  of  the  German  struggle  for 
supplies  was  really  the  main  reason  for  the  Allied  counter-effort.  What 
was  clear  was  that  there  was  no  simple  or  inexpensive  solution,  although 
the  Americans  never  abandoned  their  belief  in  the  ‘big  stick’.  The 
Spanish  Government  were  helpful  to  the  Allies — up  to  a  point.  When  it 
became  clear  in  1943  that  the  Germans  intended  to  concentrate  their 
purchasing  in  Spain  on  wolfram  the  Spanish  Government  allowed  the 
Allies  to  devote  80  per  cent,  of  their  peseta  resources  to  wolfram  purchases, 
instead  of  to  traditional  trade.  And  as  a  result  the  Germans  were  driven 
out  of  the  Spanish  wolfram  market  by  the  autumn  of  1943.  But  victory 
was  achieved  literally  at  a  cost :  at  the  height  of  the  struggle  in  Spain  the 
Allies  were  paying  about  £7,500  a  ton,  and  they  purchased,  during  1943, 
3,335  tons  as  against  some  900  tons  secured  by  the  Germans.  The  story, 
as  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  remarked,  read  like  a  chapter  of  military  operations. 

In  1944  came  the  last  chapter:  Allied  (mainly  American)  pressure  on 
Franco,  and  Allied  (mainly  British)  pressure  on  Salazar,  cut  down  the 
German  supplies  of  wolfram  from  the  Peninsula  to  a  trickle,  although 
this  victory  was  achieved  only  a  little  while  before  the  Anglo-American 
invasion  of  France  put  a  physical  stop  to  the  possibilities  of  traffic. 

This  final  struggle  over  Spanish  wolfram  supplies  brought  the  Anglo- 
American  differences  over  tactics  to  a  head,  and  produced  a  prolonged 
controversy  among  the  Americans  themselves;  the  full  story  would  involve 
a  consideration  of  political  tensions  in  the  United  States,  and  differences 
of  outlook  in  the  State  Department,  which  fall  outside  the  theme  of  this 
chapter.1  Briefly  the  position  was  that  the  United  States  Government 

1  The  State  Department’s  case  is  stated  with  some  vigour  by  Herbert  Feis  in  The  Spanish 
Story,  Franco  and  the  Nations  at  War,  described  by  the  American  Ambassador  to  Spain,  Carlton 
J.  H.  Hayes,  as  ‘a  partial  and  limited  view  of  an  official  of  the  U.S.  State  Department  who 
differed  from  some  of  his  colleagues  about  American  policy  towards  Spain’  ( The  United  States  and 
Spain  (New  York,  Sheed  and  Ward,  1951),  pp.  197-8).  Another  State  Department  brief  is  that 
of  E.  K.  Lindley  and  E.  Weintal:  ‘How  we  Dealt  with  Spain:  American  Diplomacy  at  Madrid, 
1940-1944’,  Harper's  Magazine,  December  1944,  which  makes  no  reference  to  Hayes’s  doubts. 
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desired  the  political  and  emotional  satisfaction  of  a  ioo  per  cent,  embargo 
on  Spanish  wolfram  exports  to  Germany;  Franco  would  not — or,  for  his 
own  reasons  of  prestige  and  political  expediency,  could  not — go  so  far, 
but  was  prepared  by  March  1944  to  reduce  exports  to  a  nominal  figure 
which  the  British  Government  were  ready,  and  indeed  anxious,  to 
accept.  By  this  point,  however,  the  crisis  had  already  passed  through 
several  difficult  stages.  In  mid-November  1943  the  State  Department 
decided  to  force  through  a  complete  embargo  on  Spanish  wolfram  exports 
to  Germany,  although  without  at  this  stage  any  direct  threat  of  sanctions; 
by  mid-December  it  had  become  clear  that  the  Spanish  Government  had 
no  intention  of  responding  to  American  suggestions  on  these  lines.  The 
British  Ambassador  supported  these  representations,  but  thought  them 
unwise  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Allies  had  very  largely  driven  the 
Germans  from  the  Spanish  wolfram  market,  and  also  that  a  Spanish 
embargo  would  merely  divert  Spanish  wolfram  into  Portugal,  where  the 
Americans  were  not  at  this  stage  willing  to  ask  for  a  similar  embargo.1 
The  Allies  were,  moreover,  pressing  a  number  of  political  demands  on 
Spain,  and  had  hopes  of  a  favourable  outcome  for  these  negotiations. 
On  12  January  1944  the  decision  to  apply  oil  sanctions  was,  according 
to  Feis,  taken  by  the  State  Department.2  It  was  Hoare’s  view  that  Hayes 
was  not  persuaded  as  to  the  wisdom  of  applying  economic  pressure  on 
Spain  at  this  point;  Hayes,  however,  seems  to  have  had  difficulty  in  making 
his  exact  position  clear  to  any  of  the  parties  concerned.3  The  case  for 
economic  sanctions  was,  however,  greatly  strengthened  when  particulars 
became  known  of  negotiations  for  liquidating  the  balance  of  the  Spanish 
debt  to  Germany  resulting  from  the  Civil  War,  which  had  been  fixed  in 
February  1941  at  Rm.  372  million.  In  the  autumn  of  1943  Spain  had 
decided  to  withdraw  the  Blue  Division  from  the  Russian  front,  and  put 
in  a  counter-claim,  amounting  to  Rm.  220  million,  for  the  services  of  the 
Division  and  the  earnings  of  Spanish  workers  in  Germany.4  In  November 
1943,  however,  they  paid  Germany  Rm.  100  million,  of  which  the  greater 
part  was  to  be  expended  in  ‘traditional’  purchases  and  not  in  strategic 

1  The  United  States  Government  were  seeking  military  and  air  bases  in  the  Azores  similar 
to  those  granted  to  the  British,  and  did  not  wish  to  press  Salazar  about  wolfram  until  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  bases  was  settled  (C.  J.  H.  Hayes:  Wartime  Mission  in  Spain,  1942-1945  (New  York, 
Macmillan,  1945),  p.  200).  2  Feis:  Spanish  Story,  p.  239. 

3  In  Wartime  Mission  in  Spain,  pp.  209-10,  Hayes  says  that  in  December  1943  he  had  an  open 
mind  about  the  wisdom  of  employing  economic  pressure;  that  he  was  prepared  to  use  it  to  the 
full;  that  he  was  aware  that  such  drastic  action  would  be  ineffective  without  British  support; 
and  that  it  was  with  this  consideration  in  mind  that  he  spoke  to  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  on 
28  December  1943.  He  says  that  his  report  on  Hoare’s  ‘dubious  and  dampening’  reaction  was 
intended  to  galvanize  Washington  to  get  things  moving  in  London.  Hoare’s  telegram  to  the 
Foreign  Office  after  this  conversation  with  Hayes  says,  however,  that  Hayes  did  not  consider 
the  American  case  for  a  wolfram  embargo  at  all  watertight. 

4  Negotiations  about  the  Spanish  counter-claims  seem  still  to  have  been  dragging  on  when  the 
matter  was  settled  by  the  collapse  of  Nazi  Germany  (Feis:  Spanish  Story,  pp.  213-14). 
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raw  materials.  But  in  the  middle  of  January  1944  it  was  discovered  that 
a  secret  arrangement  had  been  made  by  the  Spanish  Minister  of  Commerce 
whereby  the  whole  of  the  Rm.  100  million — 425  million  pesetas — should 
be  used  to  purchase  wolfram,  mercury,  and  textiles  and  to  finance  the 
German  Embassy  expenses.  Moreover,  there  was  an  amazing  message  on 
25  January  to  the  effect  that  if  the  U.K.C.C.  did  not  agree  within  twenty- 
four  hours  to  buy  the  whole  output  of  the  Santa  Camba  wolfram  mine 
the  Germans  would  be  given  the  annual  output  of  120  tons  a  month. 
Hoare  agreed  with  Hayes  that  immediate  action  must  be  taken,  and  that 
the  best  course  would  be  the  suspension  of  oil  shipments  during  February, 
without  publicity  and  without  prior  explanation  to  the  Spanish  Government.1 

It  appeared  that  Spanish  business  interests  linked  with  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce  were  endeavouring  to  make  vast  fortunes  out  of  the  disposal 
of  the  425  million  peseta  balance.  Hoare  saw  Franco  on  28  January  and 
in  a  momentous  interview  appears  to  have  persuaded  him  to  meet  the 
Anglo-American  terms;  there  were  no  specific  promises,  but  Franco  said 
twice  that  the  final  word  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  peseta  balance  would 
rest  with  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the 
conversation  seemed  to  suggest  that  a  satisfactory  wolfram  settlement 
would  soon  follow.2  Unfortunately  the  news  of  the  oil  embargo  ‘leaked’ 
to  the  Washington  press  on  the  same  night,  although  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  denied  responsibility  for  the  leakage.  General  Jordana,  the  Foreign 
Minister,  had  to  explain  that  any  concession  would  now  appear  a  surrender 
to  American  pressure  and  would  be  intolerable  to  Spanish  pride.  Yet  the 
Spanish  Government  imposed  an  embargo  on  the  export  of  wolfram  early 
in  February,  pending  a  permanent  solution,  and  on  21  February  Jordana 
offered  tentatively  to  limit  wolfram  supplies  to  Germany  to  perhaps  10 
per  cent,  of  total  production.  The  crisis  continued,  however,  until  the 
end  of  April,  with  American  insistence  on  a  total  embargo,  and  the 
British  showing  more  and  more  impatience  at  the  rejection  of  Spanish 
offers  which  would  represent  the  substance  of  victory.  Allied  funds  were 
rapidly  being  exhausted,  for  on  the  insistence  of  the  Americans  the  pre¬ 
emption  of  wolfram  continued  during  this  period  of  crisis,  and  on  27 
April  the  U.K.C.C.  and  the  United  States  Commercial  Company  had  to 
ask  their  Embassies  for  permission  to  cease  buying.  Personal  messages 
from  Churchill  to  Roosevelt  helped  to  end  what  had  become  a  slightly 
ridiculous  situation.  The  final  agreement  was  that  Germany  should 
receive  not  more  than  40  tons  down  to  30  June,  and  240  tons  for  the 
remaining  six  months  of  1944. 

British  pressure  on  Dr.  Salazar  to  embargo  Portuguese  wolfram  exports 

1  Hayes:  Wartime  Mission  in  Spain,  p.  212. 

2  Hoare  suggested  the  restriction  of  German  supplies  to  the  1943  standard,  deliveries  to  be 
spread  over  twelve  months. 
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followed  an  equally  exasperating,  although  less  dramatic,  course.  The 
Allied  negotiators  of  the  Azores  Agreement  had  had  the  wolfram  problem 
in  mind,  but  had  not  pressed  for  a  change  in  view  of  Portuguese  concern 
at  the  possibility  of  German  retaliation.  From  November  1943  onwards, 
however,  the  Americans  were  pressing  the  British  to  ask  for  at  least  the 
status  quo  in  Portuguese  wolfram  supplies  to  Germany  during  1944,  and 
were  dropping  some  broad  hints  that  the  British  were  too  lenient  to  the 
Portuguese  for  sentimental  or  other  reasons,  and  that  the  United  States 
might  have  to  take  retaliatory  steps  by  limiting  Portuguese  supplies. 
British  pressure  was,  in  fact,  continuous  from  this  stage,  but  the  problem 
was  rather  that  of  chasing  a  specific  point  through  interminable  discussion 
than  of  applying  sanctions,  which  were  ruled  out  by  the  fact  that  Portugal 
was,  in  the  political  sphere,  an  ally,  or  at  least  a  benevolent  non-combatant. 
Naturally,  however,  there  was  no  hurry  to  conclude  the  new  supply- 
purchase  agreement,  and  it  was  known  by  the  end  of  1943  that  Allied 
silence  on  this  matter  was  causing  anxiety  in  Portugal.  During  the  early 
months  of  1944  there  were,  accordingly,  long  and  inconclusive  discussions. 
For  some  time  Salazar  took  the  view  that  the  Allies  themselves  had  never 
made  their  position  clear,  and  had  not  proved,  to  their  own  satisfaction 
or  his,  that  the  amounts  of  wolfram  exported  from  Portugal  had  had  an 
appreciable  effect  on  German  industry.  Emphatic  messages  in  February 
and  March  1944  put  squarely  the  insistence  of  the  British  Cabinet  on 
Portugal’s  responsibility  in  prolonging  the  war  by  acting  as  the  main 
source  of  supply  for  Germany.  Salazar  seemed  at  first  quite  unimpressed, 
and  talked  much  of  his  moral  position  as  a  neutral:  a  curious  stand  on  the 
assumption  that  if  he  helped  one  belligerent  with  his  left  hand  he  must  give 
proportionate  help  to  the  other  with  his  right.  He  complained  of  British 
criticisms  in  parliament  and  on  the  B.B.C.  On  the  other  hand  he  was  shaken 
by  remonstrances  from  the  Brazilian  Government.  But  by  the  end  of  May 
1944  there  were  signs  of  a  retreat,  complicated  by  Portuguese  demands 
for  wholesale  compensation  and  counter-concessions,  which  were  largely 
dropped  during  the  first  days  of  June.  Salazar’s  final  agreement  to  an  em¬ 
bargo  was  made  just  before  the  Allied  landing  in  Normandy;  the  new  regula¬ 
tions  were  published  on  12  June.  They  prohibited  the  extraction,  move¬ 
ment,  transit,  and  export  of  wolfram  and  provided  that  all  wolfram  mined 
down  to  the  date  of  the  decree  should  be  delivered  to  the  Metals  Commis¬ 
sion  not  later  than  25  June;  the  Commission  would  buy  at  existing  prices. 

So  ended  the  wolfram  story:  the  Allies  had  purchased  in  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  some  15,000  tons,  at  a  total  cost  which  is  usually  put  at  $170 
million,  divided  equally  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
The  normal  market  figure  would  probably  have  been  less  than  one-tenth 
of  this  vast  sum.1 

1  Cf.  Gordon  and  Dangerfield:  The  Hidden  Weapon,  p.  114. 
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(v)  Fortress  Europe:  the  Final  Assault 

The  blockade  did  not  win  the  war  for  the  Allies;  and  as  there  were 
moments  of  injudicious  optimism  in  London  and  Washington  when 
economic-warfare  enthusiasts  promised  that  it  would  do  so,  the  blockade 
came  into  some  disrepute  even  before  the  war  was  over.  Sir  Arthur 
Harris  summarized  one  form  of  official  scepticism  when  he  wrote  in  1947 : 
‘Apart  from  the  single  instance  of  the  synthetic  oil  plants — and  they  only 
constituted  a  real  bottleneck  in  the  last  year  of  the  war — the  arguments 
of  the  economic  experts  had  invariably  proved  fallacious.’1  The  truth  of 
the  matter  was,  however,  that  these  criticisms  could  easily  misrepresent 
the  entire  character  of  economic  warfare.  There  was  a  tendency  to  speak 
of  it  as  many  people  spoke  of  the  League  of  Nations  between  the  wars, 
as  if  it  were  a  ready-made  weapon  of  proved  potency  which  had  only  to 
be  used  to  be  effective;  whereas  it  was,  like  the  League,  merely  a  con¬ 
venient  label  for  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  uncoordinated  forces,  whose 
effectiveness  in  use  would  depend  on  the  extent  and  skill  of  their  employ¬ 
ment.  A  blockade — or  economic  sanctions — cannot  alone  produce  the 
military  collapse  of  a  powerful  state  whose  stocks,  morale,  and  indigenous 
production  are  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  continue  indefinitely  even  at  a 
lowered  subsistence  level.  Victory  in  economic  warfare  presupposed, 
therefore,  that  in  addition  to  means  of  direct  attack  on  the  defender’s 
economy  there  would  be  a  sufficient  over-all  superiority  of  resources — 
economic  and  otherwise — on  the  part  of  the  attackers  to  enable  them  to 
strain  the  resources  of  the  defending  Power  by  military  attack.  It  pre¬ 
supposed,  in  short,  that  what  is  called  economic  warfare  could  supply 
the  means  of  attrition  and  perhaps  the  coup  de  grace,  but  not  the  main 
burden  of  attack. 

If  we  accept  this  assumption  that  military  operations  themselves  must 
normally  provide  the  most  effective  and  rapid  way  of  exhausting  a 
belligerent’s  economic  resources,  it  follows  that  the  forms  of  attack  which 
are  specifically  labelled  ‘economic  warfare’  must  be  supplementary  and 
subordinate  as  means  of  victory,  and  can  be  said  to  have  failed  only  in 
cases  in  which  victory  results  from  military  successes  achieved  before  the 
enemy  has  been  substantially  softened  up  by  economic  exhaustion.  Can 
it  be  said  that  in  this  sense  the  economic-warfare  policies  of  the  Allies 
contributed  appreciably  to  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the  Axis  during  the 
Second  World  War? 

Denial  of  this  conclusion  is  due  to  the  assumption  that  the  essential 
purpose  of  economic  warfare  is  to  discover  the  Achilles’  heel  of  the  enemy: 
some  vulnerable  vital  part  of  the  enemy’s  economic  system  through  which 

1  Sir  Arthur  Harris:  Bomber  Offensive  (London,  Collins,  1947),  p.  220. 
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the  whole  can  be  struck  a  quick  mortal  blow.  The  assumption  is  attractive, 
through  its  dramatic  qualities,  to  the  amateur  strategist,  and  was  not 
rejected  during  the  war  by  the  professionals;  at  various  stages  Swedish 
iron  ore,  Rumanian  oil,  ferro-alloys,  winter  clothing,  ball-bearings,  the 
German  transport  system,  and  finally  synthetic  oil  plants  were  each  put 
forward  officially  and  with  some  degree  of  optimism.  And  there  is,  indeed, 
no  doubt  that  if  Germany  could  have  been  deprived  by  military  action  of 
all  her  supplies  of  Swedish  iron  ore  (to  take  but  one  example)  she  would 
have  been  unable  to  conduct  a  major  industrial  war  effort.  The  failure  of 
all  these  attempts  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war  was  not  necessarily  due  to 
any  serious  misunderstanding  of  the  Axis  economic  problem  on  the  part 
of  the  experts,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  neither  diplomatic  pressure  nor 
direct  attack  by  the  armed  forces  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  also  the  case  that  as  each  state  differs  in  some  degree  from  every 
other  in  its  natural  resources,  geographical  situation,  and  armed  strength 
there  can  be  no  universally  valid  rules  about  the  conduct  of  economic  war¬ 
fare,  and  some  of  the  attempts  to  draw  up  such  rules  have  tended  to  assume 
that  the  accidental  circumstances  of  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars 
were  normal,  and  of  general  applicability.1  For  a  time  during  the  war  it 
seemed  to  British  observers  that  the  State  Department  in  Washington  was 
inclined  to  assume  that  it  had  discovered  new  methods  of  economic  pres¬ 
sure  which  could  in  the  future  be  used  by  agreement  between  the  United 
Nations  as  a  means  of  policing  the  world  without  recourse  to  war.  It  is 
true  that  United  States  action  had  been  surprisingly  effective  in  exerting 
economic  pressure  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1941  during  the  period 
of  neutrality,  when  she  could  not  appeal  to  belligerent  rights,  and  when 
domestic  policy  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  avoid  any  appearance  of 
merely  bolstering  the  British  war  effort.  Her  chief  weapon  had  been 
foreign-funds  control,  which  had  made  possible  the  freezing  of  all  Axis 
assets  and  those  of  the  European  neutrals.2  Later,  after  her  entry  into  the 
war,  she  was  able,  by  the  wholesale  use  of  blacklisting  and  of  her  gigantic 
purchasing  policy,  to  dominate  the  economic  life  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  and  again  seemed  inclined  to  regard  these  weapons  (which  cer¬ 
tainly  did  much  to  prevent  the  flow  of  contraband  from  Latin  America  to 
Germany  or  Japan)  as  of  universal  validity  and  even  as  a  substitute  for 
blockade.  As  a  result  there  was  a  tendency  for  American  officials  and 
writers  to  speak  of  the  blockade  after  December  1941  as  if  it  were  merely  a 
British  interest,  and  even  an  instrument  to  maintain  private  British  trading 
interests  at  the  expense  of  American  traders,  and  of  the  war  effort  itself.3 

1  There  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  this  problem  in  Yuan-li  Wu:  Economic  Warfare  (New 
York,  Prentice  Hall,  1952),  chapter  1 1 :  ‘Economic  Warfare  against  a  Hypothetical  Enemy.’ 

2  Ibid.  pp.  291-300. 

3  Cf.  Langer:  Our  Vichy  Gamble,  p.  266;  Brandt  and  others:  Management  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  in  German-occupied  and  other  Areas  of  Fortress  Europe,  pp.  235,  364,  571.  Gordon  and  Danger- 
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This  helped  to  conceal  the  fact  that  even  in  1941  the  blockade  was  not  an 
alternative  to,  but  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  success  of,  the  new 
forms  of  American  economic  pressure,  and  that,  where  the  administrative 
machinery  of  blockade  was  left  to  function  in  London,  United  States 
representatives  were  appointed  to  all  the  appropriate  committees.1  The 
broad  conclusion  that  emerges,  however,  is  that  it  is  extraordinarily  diffi¬ 
cult  to  generalize  about  the  efficacy  or  methods  of  economic  warfare,  or  to 
measure  its  success  by  any  textbook  standard;  and  Germany  in  the  Second 
World  War  certainly  presented  a  problem  which  could  be  seriously  tackled 
only  by  the  remarkable  range  of  improvised  expedients  outlined  in  this 
chapter. 

This  was  recognized  early  in  the  war  by  an  official  of  the  Ministry  of 
Economic  Warfare,  who  remarked:  ‘If  Germany  be  no  Achilles  with  a 
single  vital  spot  she  is  vulnerable  and  can  be  bled  to  death  if  dealt  sufficient 
wounds.’2  However,  the  Achilles’-heel  method  was  really  appropriate 
only  in  the  case  of  supplies  reaching  the  German  economy  from  Axis- 
controlled  territory  or  from  adjacent  neutral  countries,  for  it  was  soon 
evident  that  Germany  could  not  be  defeated  merely  by  the  cutting  off  of 
her  normal  supplies  from  overseas.  To  form  some  estimate  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  Allied  economic-warfare  measures  we  must,  in  fact,  remember  that 
there  were  three  fields  of  action,  each  with  its  own  problems  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  attack  and  defence. 

There  were,  first  of  all,  supplies  to  Germany  from  overseas,  which  could 
be  directly  intercepted  by  the  British  navy,  or  indirectly  by  the  machinery 
for  control  at  source.  The  cutting  off  of  these  normal  peace-time  imports 
from  overseas  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  war  had  taken  place  so  automatically 
that  critics  or  defenders  of  the  economic  weapon  tended  to  take  it  for 
granted  and  forget  how  considerable  and  permanent  a  blow  this  was  to 
Germany’s  war  effort.  The  effect  of  these  shortages  was  not  expected,  by 
either  the  Germans  or  their  opponents,  to  be  so  great  as  to  make  war 

field  (The  Hidden  Weapon,  pp.  188-9)  comment:  ‘The  British  could  not  afford  to  be  uninterested 
in  routine  commercial  matters,  for  to  them  exports  were  the  very  essence  of  economic  life.  .  .  . 
It  should  occasion  little  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  British  economic  warfare  authorities  sometimes 
took  into  account  the  pleas  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  undertook  to  safeguard  British  trade 
interests  wherever  possible.  ...  At  times  ...  it  seemed  to  Washington  that  London  granted 
special  consideration  where  British  investments  were  involved,  even  where  such  action  did  not 
accord  strictly  with  blockade  policy.  .  .  .  Such  exceptions  did  not  significantly  weaken  the 
blockade;  they  would  have  been  of  little  consequence  if  they  had  been  frankly  acknowledged 
and  accepted,  and  if  they  had  not  sometimes  conflicted  directly  with  the  interests  of  American 
traders.’  It  must  be  said  that  the  files  of  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  do  not  justify  this 
suggestion  of  occasional  special  favours  to  British  traders  at  the  expense  of  the  blockade,  and  the 
suggestion  ignores  the  imperative  British  need  of  foreign  exchange  for  purposes  of  war-time  pur¬ 
chases  or  pre-emption. 

1  In  some  matters,  such  as  blacklisting,  there  was  a  formal  agreement  that  Great  Britain 
should  take  the  lead  in  Europe,  the  United  States  in  the  Americas.  In  other  cases  this  was  the 
practical  effect  of  co-operation  (see  above,  p.  60). 

2  Medlicott:  Economic  Blockade,  i.  47. 
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impossible,  but  it  could  affect  her  policy  in  two  ways.  One  was  by  the 
diversion  of  labour,  technicians,  machine  tools,  &c.,  to  substitute  indus¬ 
tries;  the  other  was  by  ruling  out  certain  types  of  action  altogether.  Thus 
it  was  known  that  Germany  could  make  herself  self-supporting  in  food¬ 
stuffs  ;  and  that  the  excessive  withdrawal  of  labour  from  the  land  in  the 
First  World  War  had,  for  example,  resulted  in  a  decline  of  home  produc¬ 
tion  greater  than  the  loss  of  supplies  from  abroad.  The  fact  that  in  some 
directions  Germany  was  able  to  improve  the  food  supply  of  her  people 
during  the  Second  World  War,  so  that  it  was  back  to  the  pre-war  level  by 
1943,  did  not  necessarily  mean,  therefore,  that  the  blockade  had  failed;  it 
could,  and  in  fact  did,  mean  that  to  maintain  internal  morale  the  German 
Government  were  diverting  to  agriculture  man-power  that  could  have 
served  her  war  effort  more  usefully  in  other  directions.  Oil — which  ulti¬ 
mately  did  prove  to  be  the  Achilles’  heel — was  also  drastically  restricted 
by  the  blockade,  with  major  results  for  Germany.  Before  the  war  she 
imported  from  overseas  4,400,000  tons  out  of  a  total  supply  of  7,100,000 
(1938);  with  these  supplies  cut  off  she  had  to  make  rapid  and  desperate 
arrangements  to  increase  supplies  by  synthetic  production  or  by  purchases 
from  the  adjacent  neutrals,  and  she  had  to  draw  up  her  naval,  military,  and 
air  programmes  with  a  constant  regard  for  fuel  economy.1  This  was  one 
reason,  although  probably  not  the  only  one,  for  her  failure  throughout  the 
war  to  provide  herself  with  an  adequate  force  of  long-range  bombers. 
The  complacency  which  restricted  her  industrial  preparation  for  war 
between  1939  and  1942  was  made  possible  by  Flitler’s  belief  in  his  genius 
for  diplomacy  and  timing;  he  believed  that  his  political  judgement  and 
skill  in  manoeuvre  would  make  victory  possible  by  the  relatively  economical 
Blitzkrieg  type  of  warfare.  But  the  restrictions  which  the  blockade  would 
impose  on  German  economy  were  clearly  among  the  conditions  that  made 
the  Blitzkrieg  method — victory  rapidly  secured  because  of  the  relative  un¬ 
preparedness  of  opponents — essential. 

The  second  field  of  Allied  economic-warfare  operations  was  the  belt  of 
neutral  countries  surrounding  Germany  or  Axis-controlled  Europe.  Here, 
too,  it  is  necessary,  in  assessing  the  extent  of  economic  pressure  on  Ger¬ 
many,  to  consider  not  merely  the  fluctuating  and  highly  dramatic  struggle 
over  individual  commodities  such  as  wolfram,  but  also  the  over-all  position 
as  it  existed  before  the  war.  The  neutrals  could  be  subjected  to  pressure 
on  both  sides,  and  could  be  tempted  by  profits  and  coerced  by  threats;  on 
the  whole  it  can  be  said  that  Germany  gained  more  than  she  lost  in  this 
struggle.  The  neutrals  were  certainly  forced  by  the  Allied  blockade  to 
discontinue  re-exports  to  Germany,  and  in  large  measure  to  abandon 
those  forms  of  processing  which  had  depended  on  a  substantial  proportion 
of  imported  materials.  On  the  other  hand,  they  usually  insisted  on  the 

1  See  ibid.  p.  33. 
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continuance  of  at  least  their  ‘normal’  pre-war  exports  to  Germany,  and 
such  Allied  successes  as  the  chrome  agreement  with  Turkey  of  January 
1940  were  more  than  offset,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war,  by  the  Soviet- 
German  economic  agreements  which  both  countries  thought  would  more 
than  counter  the  effects  of  the  blockade.  In  any  case  the  monopoly  of 
Turkish  chrome  could  not  be  maintained  after  1942.  The  unremitting 
Allied  pressure,  with  pre-emption  payments  and  the  threat  of  post-war 
blacklisting,  did,  however,  have  important  results.  Even  during  the  darker 
days  of  the  war  it  had  the  negative  effect  of  placing  a  limit  on  the  extent  of 
German  purchases ;  as  the  Allied  position  improved  it  led  the  neutrals,  one 
by  one,  to  climb  down  on  the  Allied  side  of  the  fence;  and  in  certain  cases 
it  provided  shortages  which  had  an  appreciable  effect  on  German  produc¬ 
tion.  The  justification  for  the  wolfram  campaign,  for  example,  was  that 
after  losing  the  battle  in  the  second  half  of  1943  Germany  had  to  abandon 
its  use  in  certain  cases — such  as  tungsten  carbide  cores  in  anti-tank 
ammunition,  and  cutting  tools  except  in  the  armaments  industry;  she  had 
to  reduce  its  use  greatly  in  other  cases  (such  as  carbide  tool  tips).  The 
general  conclusion  that  we  must  draw,  however,  from  the  behaviour  of  the 
‘adjacent’  neutrals  is  that  they  could  be  forced  to  make  a  substantial 
economic  contribution  to  the  defeat  of  Germany  only  when  that  defeat 
had  already  been  assured  by  other  means. 

In  the  end  it  was  in  ‘fortress  Europe’  itself  that  a  really  decisive  attack 
was  delivered  on  German  economy.  Even  before  the  war  the  conception 
of  economic  warfare  as  an  offensive  operation  wider  in  scope  than  the 
traditional  blockade  had  been  based  mainly  on  the  still  untried  possibility 
of  aerial  attack  on  German  industrial  targets;  transport  also  might  be 
vulnerable  to  air  attack  or  to  sabotage  (as  for  example  in  the  case  of  oil 
barges  on  the  Danube).  What  were  regarded  as  wildly  optimistic  estimates 
by  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  in  the  summer  of  1940  and  on  other 
occasions  were  reasonable  enough  in  economic  terms.  There  were  recog¬ 
nizable  targets:  the  trouble  was  that  they  called  for  a  degree  of  activity 
and  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  fighting  services  that  was  not  possible  at 
this  time.  This  applied,  indeed,  to  most  of  the  Ministry’s  plans.  If  the 
Allied  forces  had  been  able  to  win  the  Norwegian  campaign  in  1940,  Ger¬ 
many  would  have  lost  most  of  her  essential  iron  ore  supplies,  and  therefore 
the  war;  if  the  Royal  Navy  had  been  able  to  take  action  in  the  Western 
Mediterranean  in  1941  the  flow  of  goods  from  French  North  Africa  to 
France  could  have  been  stopped.  But  from  1942  onwards  massive  air 
attack  on  German  targets  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  air  power 
would  substantially  aid  the  defeat  of  the  Axis,  and  in  the  long  story  of  this 
aerial  offensive  economic  objectives  in  the  end  triumphed  over  morale  as 
the  main  object  of  attack. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  even  the  briefest  outline  of  the  Allied 
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bomber  offensive.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  addition  to  the  alterna¬ 
tion  between  economic  and  morale  objectives  the  Bomber  Commands  of 
the  Allies  had  from  time  to  time  to  devote  themselves  to  purely  strategic 
attacks.  In  the  first  phase  of  the  British  bombing  offensive  against  Ger¬ 
many,  which  ran  from  15  May  1940  to  March  1941,  attacks  were  included 
on  oil  and  railway  targets;  during  the  last  weeks  of  this  period  there  began 
a  four-months’  programme  of  heavy  bombing  raids  on  moonlit  nights  on 
the  main  synthetic  oil  plants.  But  then  the  bombers  were  diverted  to  assist 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  meantime  it  was  discovered  that 
little  appreciable  damage  could  be  done  at  night  to  specific  targets  such 
as  oil  installations.  When  the  offensive  was  resumed  in  July  1941,  civilian 
morale  and  inland  transport  were  the  objectives,  but  it  soon  became 
obvious  that  night  attacks  on  the  railway  centres  of  the  Ruhr  were  no  more 
effective  than  the  earlier  offensive  against  oil  plants.  The  second  bomber 
offensive  had  accordingly  largely  petered  out  by  the  end  of  1941,  and  in 
the  third  phase  which  followed  in  1942  the  gigantic  attacks  which  were 
launched  against  German  cities  were  intended  mainly  to  destroy  morale 
— civilian  morale  as  a  whole  and  that  of  industrial  workers  in  particular. 
But  it  was  hoped  that  there  would  be,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  con¬ 
sequential  economic  effects  of  major  importance.  And  yet,  although  this 
offensive  included  thousand-bomber  raids  and  the  terrible  attacks  on 
Cologne,  Essen,  Bremen,  Liibeck,  and  Rostock,  it  did  not  produce  either 
an  appreciable  decline  in  German  industrial  production  or  any  collapse 
of  civilian  morale.  In  January  1943  the  Casablanca  Directive  defined  the 
aim  to  be  the  progressive  destruction  and  dislocation  of  the  enemy’s 
military,  industrial,  and  economic  systems,  and  the  weakening  of  the 
morale  of  the  German  people  to  a  point  where  their  capacity  for  armed 
resistance  would  be  fatally  weakened.  But  further  experience  during  1943 
showed  that  although  area  bombing  by  heavy  night  raids  might  do  vast 
local  damage  it  could  still  not  put  German  industry  out  of  operation.  To 
do  this  even  for  an  industrial  town  or  area  would  have  necessitated  the 
concentration  of  available  forces  in  prolonged  attack  with  consequent 
immunity  for  other  areas.  When  the  attack  was  shifted  after  a  few  devastat¬ 
ing  raids,  recovery  took  place  with  remarkable  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
German  authorities  and  of  courage  on  the  part  of  the  local  populations. 
The  great  stimulus  to  production  of  the  Speer  regime  also  helped  to 
counterbalance  any  serious  loss  through  the  British  night  bombing. 

All  this,  however,  does  not  disprove  the  views  of  what  Harris  called  the 
‘panacea-mongers’ ;  in  a  sense  it  strengthened  their  case.  They  were  right 
in  asserting  that  there  were  ‘panacea  targets’  destruction  of  which  would 
do  damage  to  German  economy  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  cost.  The 
problem  was  to  find  them,  and  then  to  hit  them,  and  then  to  prevent  their 
reconstruction.  There  were  certain  cases  in  which  the  economic  experts 
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were  guilty  of  over-optimism :  Harris  gives  the  example  of  the  molybdenum 
mine  at  Knaben  in  Norway,  whose  destruction  would,  it  was  claimed, 
prove  a  major  disaster  to  the  whole  of  the  German  war  effort.  It  was 
destroyed  by  a  small  force  of  Mosquitoes,  and  when  it  had  been  repaired 
it  was  destroyed  again,  later  in  1943,  by  the  American  Eighth  Air  Force. 
Yet  the  experts  were  unable  to  show  that  the  predicted  disaster  was  over¬ 
taking  Germany.1  But  exaggeration  of  the  importance  of  certain  targets 
did  not  disprove  the  assertion  that  in  other  cases  ‘common  denominator’ 
target  systems  might  be  found  whose  destruction  would  really  bring  the 
whole  of  the  German  war  industry  to  a  standstill.  The  trouble  was  that 
British  Bomber  Command,  limited  to  night  bombing  in  the  absence  of 
long-distance  fighter  support,  was  not  technically  equipped  to  achieve  this 
selective  destruction,  even  if  Allied  Intelligence  could  find  the  targets.  Sir 
Arthur  Harris  himself  joined  the  panacea-mongers  when  he  pointed  out 
after  the  war  that 

we  might  have  saved  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  if  we  had  been  asked  to  attack 
four  factories,  three  in  Germany  and  one  in  France,  which  produced  ethyl 
fluid.  .  .  .  The  difficulty  was  that  we  had  no  means  of  finding  which  were  the 
general  panacea  targets  at  any  given  moment,  whereas  anyone  could  see  for 
himself  that  such  targets  as  Essen  and  Berlin  contained  a  vast  number  of  vital 
war  industries.2 

What  is  beyond  doubt,  however,  is  that  the  technical  problem  of  striking 
effectively  was  solved  in  1944  by  the  United  States  Air  Force,  when  it 
decided,  after  the  serious  losses  to  the  Flying  Fortresses  in  their  daylight 
attacks  of  1943,  to  make  the  destruction  of  the  Fuftwaffe  its  immediate 
task.  The  instrument  was  the  Mustang  long-range  fighter,  which,  ranging 
over  Germany  in  large  numbers  from  the  beginning  of  1944,  quickly 
wrested  the  control  of  the  air  over  Germany  from  the  German  forces. 
Prolonged  precision  attacks  on  selected  targets  in  daytime  thus  became 
possible — with  results  which  were,  of  course,  greatly  aided  by  the  massive 
destruction,  and  the  diversion  of  many  of  the  best  German  pilots,  flak,  and 
material  to  the  night  fighting  forces,  achieved  by  the  British  night  bombing 
raids. 

In  the  circumstances  the  attack  on  the  ball-bearings  industry  was,  as 
we  have  noted,3  ominous  for  Germany,  even  though  it  fell  short  of  com¬ 
plete  success.  While  it  seemed  to  the  opponents  of  panacea  targets  to 
provide  yet  another  demonstration  of  the  futility  of  short-cut  methods4 
it  reinforced  for  the  advocates  of  daylight  bombing  the  need  for  air 
supremacy:  the  heavy  American  losses  in  the  autumn  of  1943  prevented 

1  Harris:  Bomber  Offensive,  pp.  220-1.  2  Ibid.  pp.  233-4. 

3  See  above,  pp.  75-76. 

4  ‘Over  another  panacea  target,  ball-bearings,  the  target  experts  went  completely  mad’ 
(Harris,  op.  cit.  p.  221). 
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the  sustained  offensive  which  would  have  irrevocably  destroyed  this  highly 
concentrated  industry.  The  comparative  relaxation  of  pressure  which 
followed  allowed  Speer,  by  herculean  efforts,  to  disperse  the  ball-bearing 
industry,  so  that  the  tremendous  combined  offensive  that  was  made  on 
24  February  1944  came  too  late;  but  the  means  now  existed  for  annihilat¬ 
ing  attack  on  other  undispersed  targets.1  These  were  now  found  in  Ger¬ 
many’s  synthetic  oil  industry,  and  were  dramatically  successful  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  first  task  of  the  Allied  bomber  forces  was,  until  September 
1944,  to  support  the  Anglo-American  forces  in  France.  In  April  1944, 
before  the  attack  began,  Germany  produced  175,000  tons  of  oil  fuel,  of 
which  the  Luftwaffe  used  165,000  tons.  The  attacks  of  the  American 
bombers  in  May  reduced  production  to  156,000  tons;  British  Bomber 
Command  joined  in  in  mid-June  with  attacks  on  ten  synthetic  oil  plants 
in  the  Ruhr,  and  the  month’s  production  fell  to  53,000  tons;  in  July  it  fell 
to  29,000  and  in  August  to  12,000.  Fleavy  though  these  attacks  were  in 
the  weight  and  quantity  of  bombs  dropped  it  was  the  sustaining  of  the 
attack  that  was  decisive;  and  this  in  turn  had  been  made  possible  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Luftwaffe. 

Conditions  had,  in  short,  been  established  by  the  autumn  of  1944  which 
made  inevitable  the  progressive  weakening  of  German  economy,  and 
which  were  achieved  by  direct  attack  on  key  points  in  German  territory, 
and  not  through  the  slow  and  long-range  process  of  import  strangulation 
that  we  know  under  the  term  ‘blockade’.  Hitler’s  Fortress  Europe,  with 
so  able  and  resolute  an  organizer  of  its  economic  resources  as  Albert  Speer, 
did  not  collapse  quickly;  each  devastating  blow  was  followed  by  fresh 
efforts  to  repair  the  damage,  and  under  Speer’s  direction  a  specially 
appointed  Commissioner  General  for  Immediate  Repairs,  Geilenberg, 
was  able  to  achieve  astonishing  feats  of  temporary  recovery.  A  partial 
revival  of  the  German  fighter  forces  took  place  during  the  early  winter  of 
1 944-5,  but  was  checked  by  a  fresh  series  of  attacks  on  their  airfields  and 
production  centres  in  January  and  February  1945.  The  British  bombing 
of  industrial  centres  continued  with  greatly  increased  weight  after  Septem¬ 
ber  1944.  Simultaneously  the  Allied  armies  were  advancing  from  east  and 
west,  and  by  6  April  1945  the  point  had  been  reached  at  which  the  Chiefs 
of  Staff  were  able  to  instruct  the  Bomber  Commands  that  further  attacks 
on  the  remaining  industrial  centres  were  unnecessary,  as  military  collapse 
could  be  expected  before  the  effect  of  such  attacks  was  likely  to  mature.2 

The  final  verdict  on  Allied  economic-warfare  policy  must  be,  therefore, 
that  in  the  very  much  changed  conditions  of  1944  and  1945  it  did  produce 


1  The  United  States  Eighth  Air  Force  sent  266  bombers,  with  fighter  support,  for  a  daylight 
attack  on  24  February;  British  Bomber  Command  sent  734  aircraft  in  a  night  attack.  Cf. 
Churchill,  v.  461;  U.S.  edition,  v.  522-3. 

2  Churchill,  vi.  470-1;  U.S.  edition,  vi.  540-1. 
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the  terribly  effective  attack  on  the  enemy’s  economy  that  British  economic- 
warfare  planners  had  prophesied  in  1938  and  1939;  but  it  became  a  major 
contribution  to  Allied  victory  only  when  the  traditional  blockade  weapons 
of  naval  interception  and  diplomatic  pressure  were  supplemented  by  an 
unprecedented  use  of  direct  attack  from  the  air.  Even  so,  economic  war¬ 
fare  did  not  alone  achieve  victory.  It  was,  even  in  its  final  phase,  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  complete  air  supremacy  which  assisted  Allied  victory  more 
directly  by  facilitating  the  advance  of  the  invading  armies,  and  the  point 
had  not  been  reached,  even  in  the  spring  of  1945,  when  the  German  forces 
had  been  so  emasculated  by  economic  weakness  as  to  be  incapable  of 
further  movement.  The  main  lesson  of  the  economic  war  was  that,  even 
where  geographical  situation  and  self-sufficiency  spare  a  belligerent  from 
the  effects  of  blockade,  they  will  seldom  provide  any  escape  from  the 
ruthless  application  of  aerial  mastery. 


It  has  seemed  desirable  to  start  with  this  survey  of  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  economic  warfare,  for  these  provide  the  most  important,  or  at 
any  rate  the  most  numerous,  links  between  the  neutrals  and  the  belliger¬ 
ents  during  the  Second  World  War.  In  the  chapters  that  follow,  the 
difficulties  and  achievements  of  these  neutral  states  will  be  discussed  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  internal  economies,  their  foreign  and  domestic 
policies,  and  their  varying  relations  with  the  Allies  and  Axis  respectively. 


PART  II 


LATIN  AMERICA  DURING  THE  SECOND 

WORLD  WAR 

By  Constance  Howard 

(i)  The  Growth  of  Pan- Americanism  before  the  Attack  on  Pearl 

Harbour 

(a)  Introduction 

The  two  years  which  elapsed  between  the  discharge  of  the  first  shot  in 
Poland  and  the  explosion  of  Japanese  bombs  on  Pearl  Harbour — which 
finally  brought  the  war  to  the  Western  Hemisphere — witnessed  a  definite 
drawing  together  of  the  American  nations  in  the  face  of  a  common  danger. 

The  growth  in  Pan-American  co-operation,  which  had  been  accelerated 
by  the  war,  had  been  made  possible  by  the  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  towards  her  southern  neighbours  at  the  end  of  the  1920s. 
The  nationalistic  spirit  of  the  age  was  no  less  potent  in  the  Latin  American 
countries  than  in  other  nations,  but,  as  comparatively  weak  countries, 
they  also  appreciated  the  need  for  international  co-operation.  From  their 
inception  as  independent  states  they  had  been  subject  to  economic  and 
political  pressure  by  older  and  stronger  nations.  The  fear  of  European 
domination  had  been  succeeded  by  fear  of  intervention  by  the  United 
States.  While  this  fear  fostered  the  spirit  of  nationalism  in  the  Republics, 
it  also  led  them  to  greater  awareness  of  the  need  for  international  co¬ 
operation.  The  realization  that  only  a  genuine  collective  security  system 
could  enable  weaker  nations  to  maintain  their  independence  of  action  had 
placed  many  Latin  American  statesmen  among  the  most  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Others,  less  sanguine  as  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  League,  had  felt  that  membership  of  it  would  be  a  means  of 
increasing  their  national  prestige  and  a  counterbalance  to  the  United 
States. 

With  the  breakdown  of  the  League  and  increasingly  chaotic  conditions 
in  Europe,  the  Latin  American  nations  had  shown  greater  readiness  to 
respond  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  United  States  to  revive  the  Pan- 
American  idea.  Roosevelt’s  Good  Neighbour  policy  had  done  much  to 
diminish  the  fear  of  North  American  political  intervention,  although  the 
fear  of  economic  domination  was  still  potent.  Moreover,  although  Latin 
Americans  were  not  anxious  to  see  their  countries  assimilated  to  the  North 
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American  way  of  life  they  were  still  less  attracted  by  the  totalitarian  philo¬ 
sophies  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  The  Nazis’  contempt  for  the  freedom  of 
the  individual,  their  persecution  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  their  doc¬ 
trine  of  Aryan  superiority,  held  little  appeal  for  the  individualistic,  mainly 
Catholic,  and  racially  mixed  population  of  the  Latin  American  Republics. 
Although  many  of  the  Republics  had  authoritarian  regimes  the  political 
philosophy  on  which  they  were  based  was  by  no  means  the  same  as  that 
of  the  European  dictators.  The  authoritarian  tradition  in  Latin  America 
was  indigenous,  and  dictators  were  an  inevitable  phenomenon  in  countries 
where  a  high  percentage  of  the  inhabitants  were  poverty-stricken  and 
illiterate,  where  the  political  parties  were  often  corrupt,  and  where  there 
was  no  long-standing  tradition  of  stable  democratic  government.  Thus, 
in  a  review  of  public  sentiment  in  Peru  in  1938  the  German  Minister  noted 
with  distress  that,  although  Peru  had  an  authoritarian  government  and  no 
Volksdeutsch  element  to  cause  difficulties,  the  attitude  of  supporters  of  the 
Benavides  Government  was  no  more  friendly  to  Germany  than  it  was 
elsewhere.1 

Earlier  sympathy  with  Germany  on  account  of  her  fight  against  Com¬ 
munism  had  largely  been  forgotten.  The  Communist  menace  had  been 
overshadowed  by  the  more  immediate  threat  to  peace  presented  by  Ger¬ 
many.2  Moreover,  while  the  rising  tide  of  nationalism  had  led  many  Latin 
Americans  to  envy  the  manner  in  which  Germany  had  asserted  her  in¬ 
dependence  and  improved  her  condition,  it  also  contributed  to  their 
increasing  resentment  at  the  efforts  made  by  the  Nazis  to  organize  the 
German  residents  in  their  homelands.3  Foreign  schools  and  organizations 
were  resented  as  interfering  with  the  internal  affairs  of  Latin  American 
states  and  as  being  inimical  to  the  assimilation  of  minority  groups;  but, 
while  this  applied  to  some  extent  to  all  foreign  elements,  the  distrust  felt 
for  the  Germans  was  not  extended  in  anything  approaching  the  same 
degree  to  the  Italian  groups.  Mentally  and  racially  there  was  a  much 
greater  affinity  between  the  Italians  and  their  hosts.  Nor  did  the  Fascio 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  619. 

2  The  rise  in  anti-German  sentiment  in  Latin  America,  and  distrust  of  Germany  as  a  war¬ 
monger,  were  attributed  by  the  German  representatives  in  Latin  America  to  United  States  and 
British  pressure  and  propaganda.  The  North  American  news  agency,  United  Press,  was 
described  by  the  German  Minister  in  Chile  as  Public  Enemy  No.  1  (ibid.  nos.  603,  624, 
634)- 

3  Striking  testimony  to  the  strength  of  anti-Nazi  feeling  in  Latin  American  countries  was 
borne  by  the  heads  of  several  of  the  German  diplomatic  missions  in  those  countries  at  a  con¬ 
ference  held  at  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin  on  12  June  1939.  The  Ambassadors  had  been 
summoned  by  Weizsacker  to  meet  representatives  from  Latin  America  of  the  Auslandsorganisation 
(the  Nazi  Party  organization  for  Germans  abroad)  in  order  to  discuss  the  difficulties  that  were 
being  encountered  in  enlisting  members  of  the  German  communities  in  Latin  America  in  the 
Nazi  Party  and  organizing  them  for  action  and  in  conducting  propaganda  among  non-Germans. 
It  was  clear  from  the  report  of  the  meeting  that  the  difficulties  were  felt  to  be  due  only  in  part 
to  rivalry  between  the  various  agencies  concerned  (see  ibid,  vi,  no.  509). 
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incur  the  whole-hearted  opposition  accorded  by  the  Catholic  Church  to 
the  swastika.  Above  all,  the  Italian  fascist  groups,  unlike  their  German 
counterparts,  had  not  been  organized  for  ‘struggle’.  In  the  main  the 
Italian  organizations  before  the  war  were  concerned  with  culture  and 
welfare  and  did  not  engage  in  political  propaganda.1 

The  existence  of  potential  Axis  fifth  columns  in  a  number  of  the  Repub¬ 
lics  was  a  source  of  increasing  anxiety  in  both  Latin  America  and  the 
United  States.  There  was  always  a  possibility  that  discontented  factions 
who  wished  to  overthrow  existing  governments  might  accept  German  help 
for  this  purpose,  particularly  as  the  danger  of  conquest  by  the  Nazis  did 
not  appear  imminent  before  1940.  The  fear  that  the  Axis  Powers  might 
engineer  coups  de  main  of  this  nature,  in  order  to  substitute  pro-Axis  govern¬ 
ments  for  the  existing  ones,  and  thus  gain  a  foothold  for  future  activities  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  was  one  of  the  principal  considerations  which 
governed  United  States  military  and  political  strategy  both  before  and 
after  the  outbreak  of  war.2 

When,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
American  nations  met  at  Panama  to  discuss  measures  for  promoting  the 
security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  Latin  American  Republics  and 
the  United  States  were  generally  agreed  in  wishing  for  an  Allied  victory 
abroad  and  neutrality  at  home.  At  this  date  these  two  objectives  did  not 
appear  to  be  necessarily  incompatible  nor  to  demand  a  definite  alignment 
with  one  or  other  of  the  opposing  sides.3 

When  the  American  Republics  met  at  Havana  some  nine  months  later 
an  imminent  Nazi  victory  seemed  possible,  if  not  probable,  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  for  discussion  bore  a  very  different  complexion.  It  involved  the  active 
co-operation  of  the  American  nations,  under  United  States  leadership,  for 
the  defence  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  against  the  totalitarian  Powers. 
Many  of  the  Latin  American  countries  were,  however,  reluctant  to  con¬ 
cede  to  their  northern  neighbour  the  degree  of  economic  control  or  defence 
facilities  in  their  territories  which  many  of  the  policy  makers  in  the  United 
States  believed  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  hemisphere.  While  they 
were  afraid  of  North  American  domination  of  their  economies  and  policies 
many  of  them  were  also  afraid  that  the  military  strength  of  the  United 
States  would  not  be  sufficient  to  protect  them  from  a  victorious  Germany 
and  that  it  was  therefore  undesirable  to  antagonize  Hitler  too  far.  Those 
South  American  Republics  who  were  beyond  the  range  of  effective  military 
assistance  from  the  United  States  in  1940,  and  whose  economic  well-being 
depended  on  their  trade  with  Europe,  were  particularly  receptive  to  this 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  nos.  616,  620,  624. 

2  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Initial  Triumph  of  the  Axis,  Part  VII,  passim. 

3  For  the  Panama  Conference  (23  September-3  October  1939)  see  Documents  on  American 
Foreign  Relations,  iggg-ig^o,  pp.  99  seqq.,  and  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Initial  Triumph  of  the  Axis, 
Part  VII,  section  i  ( a )  (1). 
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line  of  thought.  The  belief  in  the  inevitability  and  desirability  of  close 
co-operation  with  the  United  States  in  opposition  to  the  Axis  Powers 
varied  not  only  between  the  states  in  accordance  with  their  size  and  power, 
their  geographic  situation,  and  their  economic  needs,  but  also  between 
different  political  groups  in  the  individual  states.  While  Radical  elements 
admired  Roosevelt  as  the  upholder  of  free  institutions  and  the  betterment 
of  the  poorer  classes,  the  United  States  Administration’s  insistence  on 
inter-American  co-operation  for  the  defence  of  democracy  was  less  wel¬ 
come  to  Right-wing  elements.  Although  the  agreements  reached  at  the 
Havana  meeting  marked  the  lowest  common  denominator  of  hemisphere 
agreement  they  provided  a  practical  basis  for  the  construction  of  a  common 
front  for  hemisphere  defence.1 

During  the  months  which  passed  between  the  Havana  Conference  and 
the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour  the  development  of  events  abroad 
and  the  momentum  of  opinion  at  home  alike  contributed  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  inter-American  co-operation.  The  fear  of  an  immediate  German 
victory  diminished,  while  the  methods  used  by  the  Nazis  in  prosecution 
of  the  war — indiscriminate  bombing  of  civilian  populations,  the  persecution 
of  subject  races,  and  the  execution  of  hostages — increased  Latin  American 
dislike  of  the  Hitlerian  philosophy.  Nevertheless,  the  more  subtle  forms 
of  Axis  propaganda,  which  sought  to  stimulate  nationalistic  feeling  by 
emphasizing  sources  of  dissension  between  Latin  American  countries  and 
the  United  States,  or  between  individual  Latin  American  states,  met  with 
considerable  success  in  ultra-nationalistic  circles.  In  general,  direct  action 
was  less  successful,  and  Axis  plots  and  intrigues  angered  as  well  as  frightened 
the  majority  of  Latin  Americans.  Accordingly,  during  1 940-1  measures 
were  adopted  by  a  number  of  the  Latin  American  Governments  to  carry 
forward  the  recommendations  of  the  Havana  Conference  for  the  control 
of  German  and  Italian  activities  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  most  of 
the  Republics  legislation  was  enacted  to  prevent  the  formal  organization 
of  German  nationals  in  a  National  Socialist  Party  and  to  control  their 
formation  in  alternative  organizations  for  ostensibly  charitable  or  cultural 
purposes.  Other  measures  were  designed  to  ensure  the  registration  of 
aliens,  to  control  their  movements,  to  combat  foreign  propaganda,  and  to 
prevent  and  punish  acts  of  sabotage. 

The  Governments  of  Colombia,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Brazil  took 
action,  with  the  assistance  of  the  United  States,  to  eliminate  the  Axis- 
controlled  airlines  which  formed  an  air  network  over  a  large  part  of  South 
America.  These  lines  were  gradually  eliminated  by  cancellation  of  their 
contracts,  by  confiscation  of  their  aircraft  and  property,  and  by  the  pro- 

1  For  the  Havana  Conference  (21-30  July  1940)  see  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations, 
1940-1941,  pp.  63  seqq.,  and  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Initial  Triumph  of  the  Axis,  Part  VII, 
section  ii  ( b )  (3). 
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gressive  curtailment  of  their  oil  and  petrol  supplies,  and  were  replaced  by 
lines  operated  by  Latin  American  and  United  States  services.  By  the  end 
of  1941  the  only  Axis  companies  which  were  still  functioning — and  that 
on  a  greatly  restricted  scale- — were  the  LATI  and  Condor  services  in 
Brazil,  and  in  December  their  remaining  aircraft  were  grounded  by  the 
Brazilian  Government.1 

In  the  field  of  military  co-operation  some  progress  was  made.  After  the 
Havana  meeting  the  United  States  Government  initiated  military  and 
naval  staff  conversations  with  Latin  American  Governments  to  discuss  the 
means  which  the  Governments  had  at  their  disposal  to  defend  themselves 
against  an  attack  from  abroad  or  an  internal  Putsch  through  fifth-column 
elements  directed  by  the  Axis  Powers,  and  the  facilities  that  the  Latin 
American  Governments  would  be  prepared  to  extend  to  the  United  States 
if  she  came  to  their  assistance.2  Tentative  agreements  were  reached  with 
some  of  the  Republics  and  others  followed  later.  Additional  naval,  air, 
and  military  missions  were  sent  by  the  United  States  to  the  other  American 
Governments  to  replace  Axis  missions.  The  Congress  in  Washington 
passed  an  act  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  a  number  of  Latin  American 
naval  officers  to  the  naval  academy  at  Annapolis  and  arrangements  were 
made  to  train  Latin  American  aviation  pilots  and  technicians  in  the 
United  States.3  The  Latin  American  states  were  anxious  to  acquire  from 
the  United  States  military  equipment  and  financial  assistance  to  build  up 
their  own  forces.  Many  of  them  were,  however,  unwilling  to  grant  the 
United  States  the  right  to  occupy  bases  on  their  soil,  either  because  they 
themselves  were  not  prepared  to  concede  the  use  of  their  territory  to  a 
foreign  Power,  or  for  fear  of  antagonizing  their  immediate  neighbours. 
The  proposed  concession  of  bases  in  the  Galapagos  Islands  by  Ecuador 
was  opposed  by  Peru,  and  the  Uruguayan  Government’s  decision  to 
accept  United  States  financial  and  technical  aid  in  the  construction  of  an 
aero-naval  base  on  Laguna  Negra  and  the  adjacent  coast  was  carried 
through  against  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  Herrera  Nationalist  group 
in  Uruguay  backed  by  Argentina. 

Of  the  major  Latin  American  states,  Brazil  was  carrying  out  the  most 
active  rearmament  programme.  Her  geographical  position,  with  the 
bulge  of  her  eastern  coastline  less  than  2,000  miles  distant  from  the  port  of 
Dakar  on  the  African  coast,  rendered  her  strategically  the  most  exposed 
of  the  South  American  countries  in  the  event  of  war  with  Germany. 

1  See  John  I.  B.  McCulloch:  ‘Elimination  of  Axis  Air  Lines  in  the  Americas’,  Foreign  Policy 
Reports ,  15  February  1942,  p.  296,  and  William  A.  M.  Burden:  The  Struggle  for  Airways  in  Latin 
America  (New  York,  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  1943),  pp.  63  seqq. 

2  See  William  L.  Langer  and  S.  Everett  Gleason:  The  Challenge  to  Isolation  (New  York,  Harper 
for  Council  on  Foreign  Relations;  London,  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1952), 
p.  700. 

3  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1139-40;  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  ig^i-igp.2,  pp.  352-4. 
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Brazil,  in  fact,  occupied  a  key  position  in  any  hemisphere  defence  scheme. 
In  spite  of  large  German  and  Italian  groups  in  the  nation,  the  policy  of 
the  Brazilian  dictator,  Getulio  Vargas,  was  definitely  anti-Axis.  More¬ 
over,  close  relations  with  the  United  States  had  for  many  years  been  one 
of  the  main  objectives  of  Brazilian  foreign  policy.  During  1941  Brazil 
received  from  the  United  States  aid  for  the  construction  of  bases  and  other 
defence  projects.  She  also  received  a  large  loan  for  the  construction  of  a 
steel  mill  at  Volta  Redonda.1  An  agreement  was  reached  by  which  Pan 
American  Airways  was  allowed  to  develop  airfields  in  Brazil  under  the 
supervision  of  the  United  States  Army  Engineering  Corps  on  condition 
that  the  bases  should  be  turned  over  to  Brazil  six  months  after  the  end  of 
the  war.2  For  her  part  Brazil  allowed  the  United  States  South  Atlantic 
Naval  Force  to  use  the  ports  of  Bahia  and  Recife  for  fuelling,  supplies,3 
and  repairs,  and  aircraft  on  the  Anglo-American  ferry  service  between  the 
United  States  and  West  Africa  were  allowed  to  use  Brazilian  airfields  on 
the  route.4  In  November  1941  the  United  States  Government  took  over 
the  protection  of  Dutch  Guiana  to  safeguard  the  valuable  bauxite  mines 
located  there,  with  the  approval  and  co-operation  of  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment.5 

In  1941  Mexico  reached  an  agreement  with  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  reciprocal  transit  of  military  aircraft  and  the  construction  of 
landing  fields  on  Mexican  territory.6  Good  relations  between  the  two 
countries  were  furthered  by  an  agreement  reached  on  19  November  to 
provide  for  the  settlement  of  the  long-standing  dispute  over  the  expro¬ 
priation  of  foreign  oil  companies  by  the  Mexican  Government.7  In  the 
same  month  Mexico  resumed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment. 

United  States  measures  for  safeguarding  the  vitally  important  Panama 
Canal  were  facilitated  by  the  fall  of  Dr.  Arias,  President  of  Panama,  in 
1941.  Arias,  who  was  alleged  to  have  pro- Axis  sympathies,  had  obstructed 
the  implementation  of  an  agreement  for  United  States  air  bases  and  other 
facilities  on  Panamanian  territory  outside  the  Canal  Zone.  He  also  forbade 
the  arming  of  vessels,  of  which  there  were  no  less  than  eighty-three,  flying 
the  Panamanian  flag  but  owned  by  United  States  interests.8  Early  in 

1  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1941-1942,  pp.  354-6. 

2  Samuel  Eliot  Morison:  History  of  United  States  Naval  Operations  in  World  War  II,  vol.  i:  The 
Battle  of  the  Atlantic,  September  1939-May  1943  (Boston,  Little,  Brown,  1947),  p.  379;  U.S.A., 
Department  of  War:  Biennial  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army,  July  1,  1941  to 
June  30,  1943  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1943),  p.  39  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Biennial  Report], 

3  Morison,  op.  cit.  i.  378. 

4  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. :  Lend-Lease :  Weapon  for  Victory  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1944), 
p.  147. 

5  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1051.  6  Ibid.  p.  1423. 

7  Ibid.  p.  1 140.  For  the  dispute  over  the  expropriation  of  oil  companies  see  Survey  for  1938, 

i.  668.  8  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1048. 
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October  1941,  when  Arias  was  absent  on  a  visit  to  Havana,  his  opponents 
engineered  a  palace  revolution.  Taking  advantage  of  a  constitutional 
technicality,  which  forbade  the  President’s  leaving  the  country  without 
previous  authorization,  they  declared  that  Arias  had  forfeited  the  presi¬ 
dency  and  elected  Ricardo  Adolfo  de  la  Guardia  in  his  stead.  The  new 
President  was  an  advocate  of  close  co-operation  with  the  United  States  in 
the  work  of  continental  defence.  The  ban  on  the  arming  of  merchant  ships 
was  lifted  and  the  Administration  promised  to  give  favourable  considera¬ 
tion  to  any  United  States  requests  for  air  and  naval  bases.  The  United 
States  Government  also  took  steps  to  improve  relations  with  the  Dominican 
and  Haitian  Republics  through  agreements  reached  in  1940  and  1941, 
whereby  financial  control  over  the  two  island  republics  was  relaxed. 

(b)  Economic  Go-operation 

The  objective  of  the  United  States  Government  was  to  create  a  solid 
economic  base  on  which  a  common  continental  front  for  defence  could  be 
built.  During  1 940-1  this  policy  was  carried  forward  by  means  of  credits 
and  loans  made  to  the  Latin  American  Republics  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  other  governmental  agencies.  The  loans  were  designed  to  help 
the  Republics  to  stabilize  their  economies  and  to  increase  production, 
particularly  of  strategic  materials. 

When  the  Havana  Conference  met  in  July  1940  the  main  difficulty 
facing  the  Latin  American  nations  had  been  the  loss  of  their  export 
markets  in  Europe,  with  the  resultant  accumulation  of  surplus  commodities 
and  shortage  of  foreign  exchange.  In  order  to  provide  the  needful  dollar 
exchange  for  the  purchase  of  imports  in  the  United  States  large  credits 
were  extended  to  Latin  American  countries  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  The  need  for  credits  for  this  purpose  was  soon  lessened  by  the  rapid 
expansion  of  Latin  American  exports  to  the  United  States.  The  demands 
made  by  the  United  States  Government  after  the  initiation  of  their  ex¬ 
panded  defence  programme  provided  a  ready  market  for  most  of  the  raw 
materials  produced  in  the  Latin  American  Republics.  In  addition,  in 
order  to  deprive  the  Axis  Powers  of  a  possible  source  of  vital  materials,  the 
United  States  entered  into  preclusive  purchase  agreements  with  a  number 
of  Latin  American  countries  during  1941.1  Similar  agreements  were 
signed  by  the  British.  Accordingly  United  States  loans  and  credits  were 
henceforth  mainly  directed  towards  increasing  the  production  of  vital 
materials  in  Latin  America,  both  by  improving  the  facilities  for  production 
and  by  discovering  new  or  alternative  sources  of  supply.  The  Republics 
also  accepted  technical  assistance  from  the  United  States  in  forwarding 
these  objectives.  Although  by  1941  Latin  America  had  for  the  first  time 
a  highly  favourable  balance  of  trade  with  the  United  States,  there  were 

1  See  above,  pp.  61-62. 
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other  problems  to  face.  Though  most  of  the  Republics  were  now  in  a 
position  to  pay  for  their  required  imports,  they  found  that  it  was  increas¬ 
ingly  hard  to  obtain  them.  The  goods  that  they  wanted  were  mostly 
unprocurable  from  Europe  and  were  now  in  short  supply  in  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  her  progressive  concentration  on  war  production.  The 
United  States  Government’s  system  of  priorities  proved  inadequate  in  that 
it  did  not  enable  Latin  Americans  to  secure  the  imports  that  they  needed 
and  shortly  before  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour  a  system  of  allocations  was 
substituted.1 

The  import  situation  was  further  aggravated  by  the  shipping  shortage. 
Most  of  the  Republics  were  almost  entirely  dependent  on  foreign  shipping 
for  handling  their  trade.2  As  a  result  of  the  war  British  ships  and  ships 
flying  other  European  flags,  which  had  accounted  for  over  half  the  inter- 
American  commerce,  had  been  withdrawn,  and  the  amount  of  United 
States  tonnage  available  was  insufficient  to  make  good  their  loss.  Attempts 
to  cope  with  this  problem  were  made  by  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
American  Shipping  Committee  in  the  United  States  to  arrange  for  the 
movement  of  inter-American  products,  and  by  the  decision  reached  by 
the  United  States  and  other  American  Republics  to  take  over  Axis  shipping 
which  was  lying  idle  in  their  ports.  After  agreement  had  been  reached 
with  the  British  Government  on  the  proposed  change  of  ownership,  the 
Inter- American  Financial  and  Economic  Advisory  Committee3  adopted 
a  plan  for  the  transfer  and  utilization  of  these  ships  on  28  August  1941. 4 

(c)  Intra-Latin  American  Relations 

The  period  between  the  Havana  Conference  and  the  Japanese  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbour  marked  not  only  a  big  advance  in  the  measures  taken — 
mainly  on  United  States  initiative — to  increase  co-operation  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  American  countries;  it  saw  also  increased  efforts 
by  the  Latin  American  states  to  improve  intra-Latin  American  political 
and  economic  relations  by  both  bilateral  and  regional  agreements. 

In  the  political  field  various  disputes  between  the  states  were  either 
settled  or  in  the  process  of  settlement.  In  March  1941  Argentina  and  Chile 
signed  an  agreement  to  decide  their  rival  claims  in  the  Antarctic;  in  April 
a  long-standing  territorial  dispute  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  signature 

1  See  statements  by  Sumner  Welles  to  the  Inter-American  Financial  and  Economic  Advisory 
Committee  on  17  July  and  5  December  1941  ( Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1941-1942, 
pp.  384-9). 

2  Owing  to  the  inadequacies  of  internal  transport  systems  most  of  the  commerce  of  Central 
and  South  America  was  seaborne. 

J  This  committee  was  set  up  at  the  Panamd  meeting  in  1939  and  its  duties  were  extended  at 
the  Havana  meeting  in  1940. 

4  See  John  C.  de  Wilde :  ‘Wartime  Economic  Cooperation  in  the  Americas’,  Foreign  Policy 
Reports,  15  February  1942,  pp.  294-5.  Text  in  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1941- 
1942,  pp.  403-5. 
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of  a  boundary  treaty  by  Venezuela  and  Colombia.  In  the  following  month 
their  example  was  followed  by  Costa  Rica  and  Panama.  Unfortunately 
the  frontier  dispute  between  Peru  and  Ecuador  remained  unresolved  and 
fighting  between  the  two  countries  broke  out  in  July  1941.  In  spite  of 
offers  of  mediation  by  Argentina,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Salvador,  and  the 
United  States,  both  before  and  after  the  oubreak  of  hostilities,  sporadic 
fighting  continued  until  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour. 

While  the  trend  towards  closer  Latin  American  relations  and  regional 
agreements  was  regarded  by  some  Governments  and  groups  (e.g.  by 
Brazil)  as  complementary  to  the  Pan-American  system,  others  looked  on  it 
as  an  alternative.  This  was  most  notably  the  case  in  Argentina,  whose 
Government  sought  to  create  a  southern  bloc  which  would  be  politically 
and  economically  independent  of  the  United  States.  A  conference  of  the 
River  Plate  states1  was  convened  at  Rivera  in  February  1941,  on  the 
initiative  of  Argentina,  with  a  view  to  building  up  a  regional  trade  bloc. 
Argentine  proposals  for  a  customs  union  were  opposed  by  the  delegates  of 
the  other  states,  who  feared  Argentine  domination.  Although  the  general 
agreements  reached  at  the  conference  were  not  of  great  importance, 
various  bilateral  and  tripartite  agreements  were  arrived  at  by  the  parti¬ 
cipating  countries,  either  at  the  meeting  or  subsequently. 

Two  months  later,  at  the  Third  Caribbean  Conference,  the  Mexican 
delegate  proposed  a  plan  for  a  Caribbean  Union.  A  plan  of  this  nature 
was  obviously  packed  with  political  dynamite,  and  after  some  discussion 
and  the  elimination  of  the  word  ‘Union’  the  residue  of  the  plan  was 
referred  to  the  several  Governments  for  further  consideration.2 

Many  Latin  Americans  who  were  convinced  supporters  of  the  policy  of 
inter-American  co-operation  for  defence  viewed  with  misgiving  the  drift 
towards  belligerency  in  the  United  States.  The  United  States  had 
abandoned  her  policy  of  neutrality  without  consulting  her  southern  neigh¬ 
bours,  who  feared  that  the  line  which  she  was  now  taking  would  involve 
the  hemisphere  in  war  with  Germany  without  their  having  had  any  voice 
in  the  matter.3  Thus  the  fact  that  the  war  finally  reached  the  Western 
Hemisphere  through  an  unprovoked  attack  by  an  unpopular  oriental 
Power,  rather  than  as  a  result  of  the  warlike  operations  against  Germany 
undertaken  by  the  United  States  in  the  Atlantic,  had  a  profound  effect  on 
the  Latin  American  attitude  to  the  war. 

1  Argentina,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Bolivia,  and  Paraguay. 

2  See  Arthur  P.  Whitaker,  ed. :  Inter- American  Affairs:  an  Annual  Survey.  No.  1,  IQ4I  (New  York, 
Columbia  University  Press,  1942),  pp.  59-60. 

3  This  was  one  of  the  principal  themes  of  Axis  propaganda,  and  of  the  Hispanidad  movements 
which  advocated  Latin  American  unity  in  opposition  to  Pan-American  unity. 
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(ii)  The  Extension  of  War  to  the  Western  Hemisphere:  The  Rio 
de  Janeiro  Conference,  15-28  January  1942 

Japan’s  attack  on  the  United  States  base  at  Pearl  Harbour  on  7  Decem¬ 
ber  1941  called  for  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  American 
Republics  in  accordance  with  the  declaration  of  reciprocal  assistance  and 
co-operation  for  defence  adopted  at  the  Havana  meeting  in  July  1940. 
The  declaration  provided  not  only  for  consultation  in  case  of  danger  but 
also  stated  ‘that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  non-American  State  against 
the  integrity  or  inviolability  of  the  territory,  the  sovereignty,  or  the  political 
independence  of  an  American  State,  shall  be  considered  as  an  act  of 
aggression  against  the  States  which  sign  this  declaration’.  This  situation 
had  now  arisen. 

Two  days  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  sent  notes  to  the  other  American  Governments  asking  for  a  meeting 
of  Foreign  Ministers  as  soon  as  possible  and  reminding  them  of  this  pledge.1 
A  request  for  a  meeting  was  made  by  the  Chilean  Government  on  the 
same  day.  On  15  December  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  sent  out  invitations  for  a  meeting  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  15  January 
1942  and  two  days  later  it  approved  the  agenda  for  the  conference. 

Nine  of  the  Latin  American  states  had  already  declared  war  on  Japan 
and  her  European  allies.2  The  Republics  which  declared  war  immediately 
were  all  either  Central  American  states  or  island  republics  in  the  Caribbean, 
who  were  both  economically  and  strategically  dependent  on  the  United 
States.  Three  other  countries  with  coastlines  on  the  Caribbean — Mexico, 
Venezuela,  and  Colombia — severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Axis 
Powers  before  the  end  of  December.  The  more  distant  Republics  extended 
the  rights  of  non-belligerency3  to  the  American  states  already  at  war  and 
confirmed  their  solidarity.  They  were  not  prepared  to  take  more  definite 
action  without  some  assurance  as  to  the  action  which  would  be  taken  by 
their  neighbours.  With  the  exception  of  Argentina  there  was  an  almost 
unanimous  wish  for  a  meeting  of  the  American  states  to  discuss  the  steps 
necessitated  by  this  new  threat  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  prepare 
a  joint  policy,  although  there  were  necessarily  differences  of  emphasis  and 
opinion  on  the  action  which  was  desirable. 

The  United  States  Government  were  anxious  that  the  Western  Hemi- 

1  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1941-1942,  pp.  279-80;  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1143. 

2  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  and  El  Salvador  declared  war  on  Japan  between  8  and  10  December  and  on  Germany 
and  Italy  between  11  and  13  December  1941.  Colombia,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela  broke  off 
relations  with  Japan  between  8  and  31  December  and  with  Germany  and  Italy  between 
19  and  31  December  ( Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1941-1942,  pp.  337-40). 

3  i.e.  they  declared  that  they  would  not  regard  the  United  States  and  the  other  American 
Republics  who  had  declared  war  as  belligerents  and  therefore  would  not  apply  the  laws  of 
neutrality  against  them. 
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sphere  should  form  a  solid  economic  and  strategic  front  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  against  the  Axis  Powers.  They  did  not  believe  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary,  or  indeed  desirable,  that  the  twenty  Latin  American  Republics 
should  all  declare  war  but  they  did  ask  that  there  should  be  a  rupture  of 
diplomatic  relations  and  of  all  commercial  and  financial  intercourse  with 
their  enemies.1  Unfortunately  for  hemisphere  unity,  the  Argentine 
Government  were  definitely  opposed  to  taking  any  drastic  action  against 
the  Axis  Powers.  At  the  Pan  American  Conferences  in  Buenos  Aires, 
Lima,2  and  Havana,  the  Argentine  Government  had,  it  is  true,  accepted 
the  principles  of  hemispheric  solidarity  and  measures  designed  to  promote 
the  security  of  the  hemisphere  against  Axis  aggression.  Nevertheless,  these 
obligations  had  only  been  accepted  with  reluctance.  United  States  pro¬ 
posals  for  closer  integration  of  hemisphere  policies  had  on  each  occasion 
been  opposed  by  the  Argentine  delegate  and  the  measures  agreed  to  had 
represented  the  lowest  common  denominator  of  agreement.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Argentina  were  more  afraid  of  United  States  domination  of  the 
American  continent  than  of  an  Axis  victory.  Argentina’s  main  ties,  his¬ 
torical,  cultural,  and  economic,  were  with  Europe.  Only  by  maintaining 
trade  with  Europe  could  the  Government  retain  Argentina’s  position  of 
economic,  and  hence,  they  believed,  of  political  independence,  and  fulfil 
her  ambition  to  lead  the  South  American  continent.  In  194 1-2  the  Argen¬ 
tine  leaders  were  convinced  that  the  Axis  would  win  and  would  establish 
economic  control  over  Europe.  It  was,  therefore,  in  their  opinion,  essential 
for  Argentina  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  Hitler.  The  Government’s 
rigid  neutrality  policy  and  reserve  in  regard  to  Pan-American  co-operation 
were  not  supported  by  large  sections  of  the  Argentine  population,  whose 
sympathies  were  with  the  Allies.  Their  views  were,  however,  disregarded 
by  the  Castillo  Government,3  which  took  increasingly  strong  action  to 
suppress  expressions  of  opinion  not  in  accord  with  their  own.4  Before  his 
departure  for  the  Rio  Conference  the  Argentine  Foreign  Minister,  Dr. 
Ruiz  Guinazu,  tried  to  persuade  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Bolivia,  Para¬ 
guay,  Uruguay,  and  Chile  to  form  a  southern  bloc  to  oppose  the  policy  of 

1  See  Sumner  Welles:  The  Time  for  Decision  (New  York,  Harper,  1944),  pp.  225-6.  The  United 
States  military  chiefs  feared  that  a  declaration  of  war  might  involve  their  own  armed  forces  in 
responsibilities  that  they  were  not  as  yet  prepared  to  meet.  It  would  also  have  meant  additional 
demands  for  munitions  already  in  short  supply. 

2  For  the  Buenos  Aires  and  Lima  Conferences  see  Survey  for  1936,  pp.  804  seqq.,  and  Survey 
for  1938,  i.  677-86. 

3  For  Castillo’s  rise  to  power,  see  below,  p.  133,  note  1. 

4  The  Democratic  Municipal  Council  of  Buenos  Aires  was  dissolved  by  decree  on  1  o  October 
1941 ;  some  3,000  meetings  sponsored  by  the  pro-ally  Action  Argentina  were  banned  in  November. 
On  16  December  Vice-President  Ramon  Castillo  declared  a  state  of  siege  under  which  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantees  were  suspended,  meetings  on  internal  and  external  politics  were  forbidden, 
and  the  press  was  warned  to  avoid  comment  on  the  actions  and  policy  of  the  Executive  or  the 
neutrality  policy  of  the  Government.  In  November-December  steps  were  taken  to  ensure 
Conservative  majorities  in  provincial  elections. 
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the  United  States  at  the  forthcoming  meeting.  The  Uruguayan  Foreign 
Minister,  Dr.  Alberto  Guani,  resolutely  refused  to  consider  any  change  in 
the  policy  of  immediate  severance  of  relations  on  which  his  Government 
had  decided.  Paraguay  and  Bolivia  were  non-committal;  only  Chile  was 
prepared  to  support  the  Argentine  Government.1 

Chile  was  in  a  difficult  position.  President  Aguirre  Cerda’s  sudden 
death  in  October  1941  had  necessitated  an  election  with  Conrado  Rios 
Gallardo,  the  Radical  leader,  and  General  Carlos  Ibanez,  an  upholder  of 
autocratic,  if  not  fascist,  views,  as  the  rival  contenders  for  the  Presidency. 
An  even  bigger  deterrent  to  strong  action  against  the  Axis  lay  in  Chile’s 
strategic  position ;  her  naval  and  military  forces  were  entirely  inadequate 
for  the  defence  of  her  2,600  miles  of  Pacific  coastline  or  for  the  safeguarding 
of  her  coastal  shipping.  The  Bolivian  and  Paraguayan  peoples,  with 
memories  of  the  bitter  Chaco  war  between  their  two  countries  still  green, 
were  opposed  to  any  action  which  might  again  involve  them  in  hostilities. 
Peru  and  Ecuador  were  engaged  in  their  own  private  war  and  were  not 
prepared  to  enter  into  any  outside  commitments  while  this  remained 
unresolved. 

In  these  circumstances  the  attitude  of  Brazil  was  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance.  Brazil  was  prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  United  States,  as  had 
been  made  plain  before  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour.  She  was,  however, 
unwilling  to  take  action  which  would  place  her  and  Argentina  in  opposing 
camps. 

At  the  Rio  Conference  the  Argentine  Government  refused  to  accept  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  severance  of  relations  with  the  Axis  Powers.  The 
Argentine  Government’s  determination  to  remain  neutral  was  supported 
by  the  Chilean  delegate,  who  was  only  prepared  to  relinquish  neutrality 
if  he  could  be  assured  of  generous  financial  assistance  and  military  and 
civilian  supplies  from  the  United  States.  Finally,  after  prolonged  negotia¬ 
tions,  Sumner  Welles,  as  leader  of  the  United  States  delegation,  agreed  to 
accept  a  compromise.2  A  revised  resolution  was  agreed  to  by  all  the 
Republics  on  28  January  1942.  It  stated  that  ‘the  American  Republics, 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  established  by  their  own  laws  and  in 
conformity  with  the  position  and  circumstances  obtaining  in  each  country 
in  the  existing  continental  conflict,  recommend  the  breaking  of  their 
diplomatic  relations  with  Japan,  Germany  and  Italy’.3 

Welles’s  decision  to  make  a  concession  to  Argentina  in  order  to  preserve 
the  semblance  of  inter- American  unity  was  keenly  resented  by  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  State,  Cordell  Hull,  and  by  sections  of  the  United 

1  See  Welles:  Time  for  Decision ,  p.  230. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  231-4;  Laurence  Duggan:  The  Americas  (New  York,  Holt,  1949),  pp.  87- 
88. 

3  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1941-1942,  p.  293. 
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States  press  and  public,  who  believed  that  a  break  in  unanimity  would  be 
preferable  to  a  compromise  formula  which  they  regarded  as  a  surrender 
to  Argentina.1  Moreover,  they  believed  that  a  diplomatic  defeat  resulting 
in  the  isolation  of  Argentina  would  encourage  the  liberal  and  pro-ally 
elements  in  the  nation  to  assert  themselves  against  Castillo.  These  critics 
apparently  assumed  that  all  the  other  Latin  American  Republics,  except 
possibly  Chile,  would  have  gone  along  with  the  United  States.  They  also 
ignored  the  inevitable  resentment  of  Argentine  nationals  at  what  would 
have  been  regarded  as  an  attempt  by  the  United  States  to  impose  her  will 
over  other  sovereign  states.  The  results  in  Latin  America  of  later  attempts 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  Argentina2 
indicate  that  Welles  was  right  in  refusing  to  force  the  issue  by  obliging  the 
South  American  Republics  to  choose  between  supporting  the  United 
States  and  Argentina. 

Although  Welles  regarded  the  rupture  of  relations  with  the  Axis  as  the 
foremost  issue  of  the  Conference,  many  of  the  Latin  American  delegates 
were  more  interested  in  economic  questions.  By  the  end  of  1941  the  United 
States  had  become  the  main  market  and  the  main  source  of  supply  for 
Latin  American  countries.  As  a  result  of  the  extension  of  war  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  they  would  be  more  than  ever  dependent  on  her  for 
the  solution  of  their  economic  problems.  They  were  desperately  anxious 
to  receive  some  assurance  that  steps  would  be  taken  to  ensure  their 
countries’  essential  imports,  and  some  guarantee  of  the  long-term  results 
of  the  United  States  industrial  mobilization  programme  for  the  continent. 
They  feared  that  United  States  buying  would  be  only  a  temporary  pheno¬ 
menon  and  that  after  the  termination  of  the  war  the  demand  for  their  raw 
materials  would  cease. 

The  recommendations  for  the  economic  mobilization  of  the  hemisphere 
finally  adopted  by  the  Conference  were  based  largely  on  the  programme 
put  forward  by  the  United  States  delegation.  They  were  designed  to 
provide  for  a  big  increase  in  the  production  of  strategic  materials  essential 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  to  promote  the  free  flow  of  such  materials. 
To  achieve  this  end  additional  measures  were  to  be  adopted  to  improve 
the  means  of  internal  transport,  to  co-ordinate  shipping  services,  and  to 
simplify  exchange  problems.  The  Latin  American  countries,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  United  States,  would  increase  their  production  of  basic 
and  strategic  materials.  In  return  the  United  States  would  do  her  best  to 
enable  her  southern  neighbours  to  maintain  their  internal  economies. 
The  United  States  Government  would  guarantee  long-term  contracts  and 
fair  prices  for  the  materials  supplied,  and  would  participate  in  measures 
for  post-war  economic  readjustment.  In  his  opening  address  Welles  pro¬ 
mised  the  Latin  American  delegates  that  the  United  States  would  give  the 
1  See  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1144,  1 149.  2  See  below,  pp.  162  seqq. 
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civilian  needs  of  their  countries  consideration  ‘equal  and  proportionate’ 
to  that  given  to  her  own  civilian  needs.1  Those  countries  which  had  not 
already  done  so  would  set  up  special  commissions  to  formulate  plans  for 
economic  mobilization.  The  plans  of  individual  countries  were  to  be 
co-ordinated  by  the  Inter- American  Financial  and  Economic  Advisory 
Committee  whose  powers  were  expanded  in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  their  new  duties. 

Other  recommendations  dealt  with  measures  for  economic  warfare 
against  the  Axis :  first,  and  parallel  to  the  recommendation  for  the  severance 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Axis  Powers,  the  Conference  advised  that 
all  financial  and  commercial  intercourse  should  be  broken  off,  and  that 
the  American  Republics  should  supervise  and  control  the  activities  and 
properties  of  Axis  nationals  in  their  territories. 

In  the  field  of  political  warfare  the  Conference  recommended  new  and 
stronger  measures  to  prevent  espionage,  sabotage,  and  subversive  propa¬ 
ganda.  It  provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  Emergency  Advisory 
Committee  for  Political  Defence  to  study  and  co-ordinate  such  measures 
and  for  an  inter-American  meeting  of  police  and  judicial  authorities  to  be 
held  at  Buenos  Aires  in  May.  In  order  to  eliminate  the  delays  and  diffi¬ 
culties  which  a  large  and  unwieldy  committee  would  engender  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Political  Defence  Committee  should  consist  of  seven 
elected  members  who  would  represent  all  the  American  Republics. 
Agreement  was  also  reached  on  the  establishment  of  an  Inter-American 
Defence  Board.2 

(iii)  Implementing  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Agreements,  1942-3 

(a)  Military  and  Economic  Mobilization 

On  30  March  1942  the  Inter- American  Defence  Board  held  its  first 
meeting  in  Washington  with  representatives  from  all  the  Latin  American 
Republics  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lieut. -General  S.  D.  Embick,  United 
States  army.  It  was  described  by  General  Marshall  as  ‘a  definite  military 
planning  defensive  group’,  and  was  concerned  with  the  co-ordination  of 
hemisphere  defences,  the  provision  of  supplies  to  the  American  nations, 
and  plans  for  the  unified  control  and  protection  of  inter-American 
shipping.3 

Measures  for  military  co-operation  between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
American  countries  were,  however,  developed  mainly  by  means  of  bilateral 
negotiations  and  agreements.  The  establishment  of  a  joint  Mexican- 

1  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  ig4i-ig42,  p.  285. 

2  For  the  text  of  the  Final  Act  and  Resolutions  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  meeting  see  ibid, 
pp.  290  seqq. 

3  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  June  1942. 
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United  States  Defence  Commission  was  announced  on  12  January  19421 
and  that  of  a  joint  Brazilian-United  States  Defence  Commission  in  August. 
Agreements  with  the  states  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  enabled  the 
United  States  to  extend  her  naval  and  military  outposts  over  the  whole  of 
this  area.  Ecuador  agreed  to  allow  the  establishment  of  air  and  naval 
bases  in  the  Galapagos  Islands  and  on  the  Santa  Elena  peninsula.  In 
March  the  Government  of  Ecuador  announced  that  the  United  States 
had  been  given  permission  to  build  a  naval  air  base  on  the  peninsula  and 
that  United  States  troops  had  been  working  on  the  fortifications  for  six 
weeks.  The  grant  of  bases  in  the  Galapagos  was  publicly  announced  in 
September. 

Lend-Lease  agreements  for  building  up  Latin  American  military 
strength  and  defence  facilities  had  been  made  by  all  the  Latin  American 
Republics  except  Panama  and  Argentina  by  the  spring  of  1943. 2  As 
Argentina  was  not  co-operating  with  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere  in  resistance 
to  the  totalitarian  Powers  she  was  not  eligible  to  receive  military  supplies, 
while  Panama  received  aid  from  the  United  States  under  special  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  protection  of  the  Canal  Zone.  The  first  agreement  reached 
was  with  the  Dominican  Republic  in  August  1941,  and  the  last  was  that 
with  Chile  in  March  1943,  after  her  rupture  with  the  Axis.3  Under  these 
agreements  the  United  States  undertook  to  provide  the  other  American 
Republics  with  munitions  of  war  in  certain  amounts,  and  they,  in  turn, 
promised  to  furnish  the  United  States  with  whatever  defence  articles,  ser¬ 
vices,  or  information  they  could  supply.4  The  services  rendered  by  the 
various  Republics  included  the  maintenance  of  anti-submarine  patrols, 
and  permission  for  the  United  States  to  establish  military,  naval,  and  air 
bases  on  their  soil,  to  use  harbours  and  airports,  and  to  fly  military  aircraft 
above  their  territories.  The  Lend-Lease  agreements  made  by  the  United 
States  with  the  other  American  Republics  provided  for  transfer  of  military 
supplies  upon  a  cash  reimbursable  basis,  the  amounts  to  be  reimbursed 
being  determined  by  agreement  after  negotiation.5  After  the  Rio  Con¬ 
ference  measures  to  accelerate  the  economic  mobilization  of  the  continent 
were  carried  foward  with  increased  vigour.  In  March  and  April  1942 
important  agreements  were  reached  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil,6 
Mexico,7  and  Peru  to  implement  the  Rio  programme. 

Although  the  Brazilian,  Mexican,  and  Peruvian  agreements  were  the 

1  See  below,  p.  125. 

2  Fourteenth  Report  to  Congress  [by  the  President]  on  Lend-Lease  Operations,  dated  31  December 

1943  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1943).  3  See  below,  p.  132. 

4  Statement  by  the  U.S.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Acheson,  on  3  February  1943 
(. Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1342-1943,  pp.  364-6) . 

5  Eleventh  ( and  Fourteenth)  Report  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease  Operations,  dated  31  July  and  31  De¬ 
cember  1943  respectively. 

6  See  below,  p.  129. 


7  See  below,  p.  127. 
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major  bilateral  arrangements  made  during  1942,  agreements  were  also 
concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Bolivia  and  other  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries.  The  agreement  reached  with  Peru  on  23  April,1  though 
differing  in  detail  from  the  others,  was  typical  of  the  kind  of  arrangement 
which  was  being  made.  It  provided  for  the  establishment  by  Peru  of  a 
Peruvian  Amazon  Corporation  to  develop  the  production  of  wild  rubber. 
The  United  States  guaranteed  for  a  period  of  five  years  the  purchase  of 
almost  the  entire  output  of  Peruvian  rubber.  She  would  also  take  all 
Peru’s  cotton  surplus  and  would  provide  a  credit  of  $25  million  to  finance 
the  development  of  useful  public  works,  agricultural,  mining,  and  indus¬ 
trial  projects,  and  the  services  of  United  States  experts  in  these  fields. 
Peru,  for  her  part,  agreed  to  take  measures  to  control  commercial  and 
financial  operations  of  Axis  nationals. 

The  fall  of  Malaya  led  the  United  States  Government  to  accelerate  their 
efforts  to  mobilize  Latin  America’s  rubber  resources  both  by  the  stimula¬ 
tion  of  existing  sources  of  production  and  by  the  search  for  new  ones.  The 
largest  and  most  ambitious  of  these  projects  was  that  for  the  development 
of  rubber  production  in  the  Amazon  valley.  Exclusive  purchasing  con¬ 
tracts  were  made  by  the  United  States  through  the  Rubber  Reserve 
Company  with  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Panama,  Mexico,  and 
El  Salvador.2  Over-all  procurement  agreements  were  also  negotiated 
with  the  most  important  countries  producing  a  variety  of  strategic 
materials  including  minerals,  fibres,  oils,  and  medical  ingredients.3 

(b)  Political  and  Economic  Warfare 

During  1942  steps  were  taken  by  most  of  the  Latin  American  Republics 
to  put  into  effect  the  measures  agreed  to  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Before  the 
Conference  ended  all  the  remaining  Republics  except  Argentina  and 
Chile  had  broken  off  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Axis  Powers.  In  most 
of  the  Republics  Axis  funds  were  frozen.  Implementation  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  complete  severance  of  all  commercial  and  financial 
relations  with  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan,  including  the  supervision  and 
control  of  all  such  activities  carried  on  in  their  territories  by  Axis  nationals, 
presented,  however,  considerable  difficulties.  Many  of  the  Latin  American 
Governments  were  reluctant  to  face  the  disruption  of  their  economies 
which  would  have  resulted  from  the  drastic  interpretation  of  the  resolutions 
that  was  advocated  by  the  United  States.4  Various  problems  involved 

1  See  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1941-1942,  pp.  371-2. 

2  The  Public  Papers  and  Addresses  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  compiled  by  S.  I.  Rosenman  (London, 
Macmillan,  1941;  New  York,  Harper,  1950)  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Roosevelt:  Public  Papers], 
1942  volume,  p.  381. 

3  For  the  percentage  of  United  States  imports  of  various  strategic  materials  obtained  from 

Latin  America  see  Duggan:  The  Americas,  p.  99.  4  See  ibid.  p.  92. 
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were  discussed  at  the  Inter- American  Conference  on  Systems  of  Economic 
and  Financial  Control  which  met  in  Washington  on  30  June  1942,  when 
further  agreements  on  procedure  and  action  were  adopted.1  Eventually 
measures,  varying  in  extent  and  efficacy,  were  adopted  by  most  of  the 
Latin  American  Governments  to  control  exports  and  to  take  over  or 
regulate  businesses  and  banking  enterprises  conducted  by  Axis  nationals 
and  sympathizers. 

On  25  February  1942  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
designated  Montevideo  as  the  seat  of  the  Emergency  Advisory  Committee 
for  Political  Defence  (or  Political  Defence  Committee),  and  invited  Argen¬ 
tina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Mexico,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Venezuela 
to  appoint  representatives  to  serve  on  the  Committee.  As  the  seven  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  represented  not  only  the  states  by  which  they  were 
designated  but  the  twenty-one  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the 
Governments  of  all  the  Republics  were  asked  to  appoint  special  liaison 
officers  to  maintain  close  contact  with  the  Committee.  In  addition,  in 
order  to  promote  direct  consultation  with  individual  Governments,  the 
Committee  was  empowered  to  designate  one  or  more  of  its  members  to 
visit  the  different  countries. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  all  American  Governments  which 
had  not  already  done  so  should  set  up  national  committees  for  political 
defence  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  existing  departments  responsible  for 
combating  political  aggression.  It  also  recommended  general  and  regional 
meetings  of  officials  of  the  American  Republics  to  be  held  when  occasion 
required.2  The  Inter-American  Conference  of  Police  and  Judicial  Authori¬ 
ties,  held  in  Buenos  Aires  from  27  May  to  9  June  1942, 3  fell  into  this 
category,  although  it  had  been  decided  on  before  the  establishment  of 
the  Political  Defence  Committee. 

During  1942  the  measures  which  this  Committee  recommended  for  the 
control  of  dangerous  aliens  included  the  adoption  of  legislation  and  regula¬ 
tions  providing  for  the  registration  of  all  aliens  and  their  subsequent 
supervision,  and  for  adequate  penalties  for  violation  of  such  regulations. 
The  Committee  recommended  the  internment  of  dangerous  aliens  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  Dangerous  aliens  were  defined  as  those  whose  conduct 
indicated  an  ‘intention  to  undermine  the  defense  and  security  of  any 
American  Republic,  or  a  decided  sympathy  for  the  political  ideology  of 
the  member  States  of  the  Tripartite  Pact’.  Other  recommendations  con¬ 
cerned  measures  to  regulate  organizations  directed  or  supported  by  Axis 

1  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1941-1942,  pp.  393  seqq. 

2  Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Political  Defence :  Annual  Report  submitted  to  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  American  Republics,  July  1943  (Montevideo,  Pan  American  Union,  1943),  pp.  9-23 
and  Appendix,  pp.  257-86. 

3  For  the  text  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  see  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relation 
I9i2~I943,  PP-  366  seqq. 
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nationals,  to  control  transit  across  boundaries,  to  protect  ships,  harbours, 
factories,  and  other  national  assets  against  sabotage,  and  to  censor  all 
means  of  international  communication.  Measures  to  carry  out  these 
recommendations  either  by  strengthening  existing  laws  and  regulations, 
or  by  the  enactment  of  new  ones,  were  adopted  in  varying  degrees  by  the 
Republics.1  In  many  cases,  however,  there  was  a  gap  between  the  adoption 
of  legislation  and  its  implementation.  Laxity  in  performance  was  due  in 
some  cases  to  the  indifference  of  those  responsible  for  enforcing  the  decrees, 
but  more  often  it  was  the  result  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  machinery  of 
administration  in  most  of  the  Republics.  Moreover,  there  were  many 
natural  difficulties  to  contend  with.  For  example,  in  remote  and  thinly 
peopled  areas  it  was  difficult  to  locate  and  round  up  all  Axis  nationals;  it 
was  also  difficult  to  distinguish  between  groups  and  individuals  who  were 
genuinely  pro-Axis  and  native  nationalistic  groups.  In  Brazil  and  other 
countries  with  large  numbers  of  citizens  of  German  and  Italian  descent  it 
was  not  always  easy  to  separate  the  loyal  from  the  disloyal.  Organized 
bodies  of  special  police  were  largely  lacking,  as  were  also  facilities  for 
building  and  staffing  concentration  camps. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  result  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Latin  American 
Governments  and  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  the  opportunities  open  to  the  Germans  for  subversive 
activities  had  been  greatly  restricted  by  the  autumn  of  1942.  Vigorous 
action  by  the  Mexican  and  Brazilian  Governments  against  Axis  nationals 
and  sympathizers  was  facilitated  by  the  entry  of  their  countries  into  the 
war  in  May  and  August  1942. 2  After  Brazil’s  declaration  of  war  on 
22  August  a  meeting  of  the  River  Plate  states  was  convened  by  the  Political 
Defence  Committee,  at  Brazil’s  request,  to  control  the  clandestine  crossing 
of  their  frontiers  by  Axis  agents.  The  conference  was  concerned  not  only 
to  prevent  Axis  refugees  escaping  from  Brazil  into  neighbouring  territories 
but  also  with  the  possibility  of  collusion  between  pro-Axis  German 
elements  in  Argentina  and  sections  of  the  large  German  population  in 
southern  Brazil  if  adequate  safeguards  were  not  set  up  by  the  authorities 
on  both  sides  of  the  border.  The  conference  was  largely  unsuccessful 
owing  to  the  non-co-operative  attitude  of  the  Argentine  delegate,  who  was 
unwilling  to  take  any  action  which  would  antagonize  Germany  and 
accordingly  refused  to  adopt  measures  against  aliens  of  enemy  nationality 
which  would  differentiate  them  from  other  aliens.3  The  Argentine  delegates 
had  taken  up  a  similar  position  at  the  Inter-American  Conference  of 
Police  and  Judicial  Authorities  in  May  and  June. 

By  the  autumn  the  two  main  remaining  centres  for  Axis  machinations 

1  Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Political  Defence:  Annual  Report ,  July  1943,  pp.  22-42 

and  Appendix,  pp.  49-256.  2  See  below,  pp.  127,  129-30. 

3  Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Political  Defence:  Annual  Report,  July  1943,  pp.  156-76. 
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were  Argentina  and  Chile.  In  these  two  countries  alone  was  it  possible 
for  the  Axis  states  and  their  supporters  to  carry  on  subversive  activities 
under  the  cloak  of  diplomatic  immunity.  Information  gathered  by  the 
United  States  and  other  Governments  showed  that  the  organization, 
direction,  payment,  and  co-ordination  of  the  different  groups  of  enemy 
agents  still  operating  in  Latin  America  was  carried  out  by  diplomatic 
officials  resident  in  Chile  and  Argentina,  and  that  diplomatic  channels  as 
well  as  secret  radio  stations  were  used  for  the  transmission  of  information. 
Much  of  the  evidence  on  the  working  of  the  German  espionage  system  in 
America  had  been  gained  from  intercepted  messages  transmitted  to  Ham¬ 
burg  by  a  secret  station  in  Valparaiso.  On  30  June  the  United  States 
Government  had  presented  a  memorandum  to  the  Chilean  Government 
giving  details  of  the  activities  of  the  German  espionage  agents  in  Chile  and 
identifying  a  number  of  the  leading  agents.  During  the  same  month  the 
United  States  xAmbassador  in  Buenos  Aires  was  instructed  to  give  the 
Argentine  Government  a  note  on  Axis  activities  in  their  territory,  and 
early  in  November  a  series  of  memoranda  giving  further  information  on 
German  espionage  and  propaganda  activities  was  presented.1 

On  8  October  1942  Welles,  in  a  speech  at  Boston,  expressed  his  regret 
that  two  of  the  American  Republics  had  failed  to  carry  out  the  recom¬ 
mendations  agreed  to  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  severance  of  relations  with 
the  Axis  Powers,  and  were  still  allowing  their  territories  ‘to  be  utilized  by 
the  officials  and  the  subversive  agents  of  the  Axis  as  a  base  for  hostile 
activities  against  their  neighbors’.  As  a  result  of  reports  on  Allied  ship 
movements  sent  by  these  agents,  he  said,  many  American  lives  had  been 
lost.  He  hoped  that  these  two  Republics  (Argentina  and  Chile)  would  not 
much  longer  allow  their  brothers  and  neighbours  of  the  Americas  to  be 
stabbed  in  the  back  by  Axis  emissaries  operating  in  their  territory.2 

Welles’s  speech  created  a  sensation  throughout  Latin  America.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  it  did  not  arouse  the  resentment  usually  caused  by 
anything  which  might  be  regarded  as  an  attack  by  the  United  States  on 
the  dignity  and  sovereignty  of  her  weaker  neighbours.  Some  commentators 
criticized  the  manner  of  the  speech  but  few  disputed  the  matter.  Most  of 
the  Latin  American  countries  were  in  agreement  with  the  United  States 
in  wishing  for  a  united  front  against  the  Axis.  On  3  November  the 
Political  Defence  Committee  agreed  to  the  publication  of  the  memoran¬ 
dum  which  had  been  privately  submitted  to  Chile  by  the  United  States 
on  30  June.3  The  decision  to  publish  was  carried  by  five  votes  to  one 
(Chile)  and  one  abstention  (Argentina).  President  Rios  of  Chile,  who  had 


1  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1380-2. 

2  Text  in  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1342-1343,  pp.  16  seqq. 

3  Text  in  Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Political  Defence:  Annual  Report,  July  1343, 
pp.  85  seqq. 
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accepted  an  invitation  to  Washington,  immediately  postponed  his  visit. 
Though  Chilean  pride  was  wounded  by  the  public  pillorying  of  the  country 
by  the  United  States  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Welles’s  speech  was  appar¬ 
ently  largely  responsible  for  bringing  to  a  head  the  differences  over  foreign 
policy  which  existed  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  the  country.  While  public 
opinion  reacted  vigorously  in  support  of  the  President,  this  support  was 
not  extended  to  the  Foreign  Minister,  Ernesto  Barros  Jarpa,  whose  handling 
of  the  situation  aroused  misgiving.  On  20  October  the  Cabinet  resigned 
and  on  its  re-formation  Barros  Jarpa  was  replaced  by  a  new  Foreign 
Minister. 

Vigorous  measures  were  then  taken  by  the  Chilean  Government  to 
break  up  the  Axis  spy  ring.  German  agents,  including  consular  officials, 
were  arrested  and  either  interned  or  deported.  A  bill  for  the  external 
security  of  the  state  was  introduced  in  Congress  on  23  November.  On 
20  January  1943  Chile  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Axis  Powers. 

Pressure  on  Argentina  to  break  off  relations  and  put  an  end  to  Axis 
activities  was  less  successful.  After  the  presentation  of  the  United  States 
memoranda  in  November  the  Argentine  Government  arrested  a  number 
of  German  agents  but  failed  to  take  wholehearted  measures  to  eliminate 
subversive  activities.1  Accordingly  on  22  January  the  Political  Defence 
Committee  agreed  to  publish  a  memorandum  submitted  to  it  by  the 
United  States  Government  on  4  January  giving  particulars  of  Axis  espionage 
activities  in  Argentina.  The  evidence  submitted  included  a  list  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  agents,  foremost  among  whom  was  Captain  Dietrich  Niebuhr,  the 
German  naval  attache  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  transcripts  of  the  information 
on  the  Allied  war  effort  and  hemisphere  defence  measures  which  had  been 
transmitted  to  the  German  High  Command.2 

The  Argentine  Government  retorted  by  issuing  a  communique  detailing 
the  steps  which  had  already  been  taken  by  the  Government  and  the 
judicial  authorities,  and  pointing  out  that  the  German  Government  had 
been  asked  to  recall  their  naval  attache.  In  view  of  this  action,  the 
Argentine  Government  asserted,  the  publication  of  the  memorandum  was 
‘prejudicial  and  redundant’.3 

( c )  Mexico  and  the  ABC  States 

In  the  preceding  pages  a  brief  review  has  been  given  of  the  progress 
made  in  hemisphere  co-operation  in  the  period  between  the  Rio  Con¬ 
ference  and  the  beginning  of  1943.  By  this  date  two  of  the  more  important 
Latin  American  Republics,  Brazil  and  Mexico,  had  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  belligerents,  and  a  third,  Chile,  had  broken  off  relations  with  the 

1  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1382-3. 

2  Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Political  Defence:  Annual  Report ,  July  1943,  pp.  107  seqq. 

3  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1383.  See  also  below,  p.  135. 
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Axis  Powers.  Argentina — alone  among  the  American  countries — remained 
obstinately  neutral.  In  the  following  pages  a  more  detailed  account  will 
be  given  of  the  external  and  internal  events  which  determined  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  policy  in  these  four  countries. 


(1)  Mexico 

Immediately  after  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour  the  Mexican 
Foreign  Minister,  Ezequiel  Padilla,  issued  a  statement  declaring  that 
Mexico,  associated  with  the  United  States  in  defence  of  democracy,  would 
omit  no  effort  to  show  her  solidarity  and  strict  friendship.  Two  days  later, 
on  9  December  1941,  the  Government’s  attitude  was  further  defined  in  a 
broadcast  to  the  nation  by  President  Manuel  Avila  Camacho.  The 
President  said  that  the  cause  of  the  United  States  was  the  cause  of  America. 
Mexico,  he  said,  was  directly  threatened.  The  Mexican  armed  forces 
would  fulfil  their  duty,  if  the  need  arose,  but  the  nation’s  immediate  duty 
was  to  increase  production  required  for  the  war.  The  Government’s 
expressions  of  solidarity  were  accompanied  by  action.  Diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Axis  states  were  severed  and  enemy  funds  frozen.  On  12  January 
1942  the  Government  announced  that  a  joint  Mexican-United  States 
Defence  Commission  had  been  established  to  co-ordinate  land,  sea,  and 
air  defences.  Manifestoes  and  messages  of  support  for  the  Government’s 
policy  of  active  co-operation  with  the  United  States  against  the  Axis  were 
received  from  both  Senate  and  Chamber  and  from  organizations  of  vary¬ 
ing  political  shades. 

The  response  made  by  the  Mexican  Government  and  people  to  the 
attack  on  the  United  States — which  afforded  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries  during  the  First  World  War— was 
the  logical  outcome  of  the  policy  initiated  by  President  Cardenas  in  1940 
and  carried  forward  by  his  successor  Avila  Camacho.  Although  close  co¬ 
operation  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  was  an  economic  and 
strategic  necessity  for  both  countries  in  time  of  war,  it  had  only  been  made 
possible  by  the  wisdom  shown  by  the  Presidents  and  Foreign  Ministers  of 
both  countries  during  the  preceding  years. 

When  war  broke  out  in  Europe  in  September  1939  Mexican  sentiment, 
though  generally  anti-Nazi,  had  also  been  strongly  anti-United  States  and 
anti-British.  In  addition  to  the  old  fear  of  United  States  intervention, 
which  was  a  legacy  of  the  past  history  of  the  two  countries,  relations  had 
more  recently  been  embittered  by  the  oil  dispute  which  had  followed  the 
Government’s  expropriation  of  the  foreign  oil  companies  in  1938.1  More¬ 
over,  the  political  parties  which  were  heirs  of  the  Mexican  revolution 
were  naturally  anti-capitalist,  nationalist,  and  isolationist.  After  the 
initial  defeat  of  the  Western  democracies  in  the  summer  of  1940  Mexican 

1  See  above,  p.  no. 
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political  leaders  began  to  realize  that  isolation  and  neutrality  were  in¬ 
adequate  shields.  In  view  of  the  threat  to  Mexico’s  security,  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  base  foreign  policy  on  ideological  likes  and  dislikes  or  to 
use  it  chiefly  as  a  basis  for  promoting  the  interests  of  political  parties  at 
home.  Accordingly,  during  the  months  which  elapsed  before  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbour  there  was  increasing  support  for  the  Government’s 
policy  of  co-operation  with  the  United  States. 

The  shock  of  the  Japanese  attack  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  temporarily 
united  nearly  all  sections  of  Mexican  opinion  behind  the  Government. 
On  the  Left  Wing,  Lombardo  Toledano,  the  most  influential  of  Latin 
American  labour  leaders,  and  the  Confederation  of  Mexican  Workers 
(C.T.M.),  were  fervent  in  support  of  compulsory  service  and  other  com¬ 
prehensive  defence  measures  in  co-operation  with  the  United  States. 
Although  the  earlier  policies  and  statements  of  the  extreme  Left  had 
appeared  inconsistent,  they  had  marked  a  steady  trend  towards  support 
for  the  countries  resisting  German  aggression.  After  the  German  victories 
in  1940  Lombardo  Toledano  had  told  the  Confederation  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Workers  (C.T.A.L.)  that  the  first  duty  of  the  workers  was  to  fight 
fascism  and  that  there  was  growing  friendship  with  the  United  States. 
During  1941  the  C.T.M.  and  its  organ  El  Popular  repeated  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Latin  American  nations  to  resist  Axis  aggression,  but  at  the 
same  time  referred  to  the  war  as  an  anti-popular  war  remote  from  Ameri¬ 
can  interests,  and  a  struggle  of  rival  imperialisms  which  did  not  concern 
Mexico.1  After  the  German  invasion  of  Russia  Lombardo  was  able  to 
point  out  that  the  war  which  had  begun  as  a  struggle  of  rival  imperialisms 
had  now  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  world  front  against  Nazi-fascism,  and  to 
call  upon  the  workers  to  form  national  fronts  against  fascism.  At  the  same 
time  he  continued  to  attack  Yankee  economic  imperialism.2  The  day 
after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour  Lombardo  sent  Roosevelt  a  message  of 
support  on  behalf  of  the  workers  of  Latin  America.  The  war,  he  said,  was 
a  holy  war  against  barbarism.  Mexico  stood  with  the  four  great  nations.3 

On  the  extreme  Right  the  sympathies  of  the  Sinarquista  and  Accion 
JVacional  organizations  were  less  easy  to  define.  Lombardo  Toledano  and 
the  C.T.M.  alleged  that  they  were  intimately  related  with  the  Nazis  and 
working  with  them  in  underground  movements.  Undoubtedly  the  Nazis 
did  obtain  some  allies  among  the  more  extreme  members.  Both  organiza¬ 
tions  were  anti-revolutionary,  anti-democratic,  and  anti-United  States, 
but  this  did  not  make  them  necessarily  pro-Nazi.  The  bulk  of  their 
members,  like  the  majoi'ity  of  the  exponents  of  Hispanidad  throughout 
Latin  America,  looked  to  Spain  for  cultural  and  spiritual  leadership  but 
did  not  accept  the  extreme  Falangist  programme  which  involved  co-opera- 

1  e.g.  El  Popular,  25  February,  11  April  1941.  2  Ibid.  7,  15,  31  July  1941. 

3  Excelsior,  8  December  1941. 
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tion  with  the  Nazis.  Fear  that  Franco  might  enter  the  war  on  Hitler’s  side 
was  generally  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  advocates  of  Hispanidad. 

During  1942  several  additional  steps  were  taken  by  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  to  consolidate  the  country’s  military  and  economic  defence  in 
co-operation  with  the  United  States.  In  March  Padilla  and  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Finance  visited  Washington  to  discuss  measures  to  promote 
the  economic  life  of  Mexico  and  to  increase  the  production  of  materials 
needed  for  the  United  Nations’  war  effort.  On  8  April  Padilla  and  Welles 
announced  that  agreement  had  been  reached  on  the  opening  of  negotia¬ 
tions  for  a  reciprocal  trade  treaty  and  for  the  collaboration  of  their  two 
Governments  in  establishing  in  Mexico  ‘a  series  of  basic  industries  to  meet 
Mexican  consumption  needs  and  to  supply  goods  required  by  the  war 
effort  of  the  United  States’.  They  further  agreed  to  consider  means  for 
the  development  of  Mexico’s  railway  system,  for  the  construction  of  cargo 
boats  in  Mexican  shipyards,  and  for  the  construction  of  a  high-octane 
gasolene  plant.1 

The  establishment  of  the  joint  Mexican-United  States  Defence  Com¬ 
mission  in  January  1942  was  followed  by  the  signature  in  March  1942  of 
a  Lend-Lease  agreement  to  provide  the  Mexican  armed  forces  with  the 
additional  arms  required.2 

After  the  loss  of  two  Mexican  tankers  in  May  the  Government  decided 
to  declare  war  on  the  Axis  Powers.  The  declaration  was  unanimously 
approved  by  both  Senate  and  Chamber  on  30  May.  At  the  same  time 
Congress  approved  a  law  suspending  a  number  of  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  and  giving  the  President  broad  powers  to  execute  acts 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  nation.3  These  would  enable  him  to  exer¬ 
cise  control  over  labour  and  industry.  Avila  Camacho  promised  the 
workers  that  the  emergency  would  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  interrupt 
the  revolutionary  programme.  The  additional  powers  granted  to  the 
President  enabled  him  to  take  more  drastic  action  to  meet  the  problem  of 
enemy  aliens  in  Mexico.  Certain  Axis  nationals  were  arrested,  others  were 
removed  from  coastal  and  frontier  districts,  and  property  belonging  to 
enemy  nationals  was  placed  under  the  control  of  a  junta  set  up  for  the 
purpose.  A  new  federal  secret  police  service  for  counter-espionage  work 
was  set  up.  Additional  machinery  to  regulate  Mexico’s  economic  life  and 
to  increase  production  was  formulated,  including  the  establishment  of 
a  Council  for  the  Co-ordination  and  Promotion  of  Production  under  a 
director  with  wide  powers  over  finance  and  agriculture  and  other  branches 
of  the  national  economy.  Avila  Camacho’s  appointment  of  ex-President 
Lazaro  Cardenas  as  Minister  of  Defence  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  on 

1  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations ,  1941-1942,  pp.  361-2. 

2  Ibid.  1942-1943,  p.  364. 

3  Nacional,  30  May  1942. 
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i  September  did  much  to  reassure  the  Left  Wing,  who  were  apprehensive 
that  Avila  Camacho  was  unduly  sympathetic  towards  Right-wing  interests. 

On  19  August  the  law  for  compulsory  service  which  had  been  passed 
two  years  earlier  was  put  into  effect.  A  defensive  pact  with  Cuba  allowing 
the  reciprocal  use  of  air  and  naval  bases  was  concluded  in  October. 

(2)  Brazil 

Brazil’s  position  during  the  first  half  of  1942  was  one  of  non-belligerent 
co-operation  with  the  United  States  and  other  nations  at  war.  Diplomatic, 
commercial,  and  financial  relations  with  the  Axis  Powers  were  severed. 
Pro-Axis  publications  were  banned  and  the  German,  Italian,  and  Japanese 
news  agencies  were  closed  down.  Efforts  to  check  subversive  activities 
were  intensified. 

In  February  the  Brazilian  authorities  took  vigorous  action  to  break  up 
an  active  spy  ring  which  had  been  operating  in  Brazilian  territory.  Some 
German  agents  were  arrested  and  others  fled  across  the  border.  Stronger 
measures  were  taken  to  curb  potential  fifth-column  elements  among  the 
large  German,  Italian,1  and  Japanese  colonies  in  Brazil. 

Army  reservists  were  called  up  and  compulsory  civil  defence  was  intro¬ 
duced.  Units  of  the  Brazilian  navy  co-operated  with  United  States  naval 
forces  in  patrol  work  off  the  Brazilian  coast.  Units  of  the  United  States 
air  forces  and  marines  were  accepted,  albeit  somewhat  reluctantly,  by  the 
Brazilian  military  authorities,  in  Brazilian  bases.  Brazil’s  position  was,  in 
fact,  one  of  undeclared  hostility  to  the  Axis  Powers  not  dissimilar  to  that 
of  the  United  States  before  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour. 

Meanwhile  the  Government  continued  their  efforts  to  build  up  their 
own  armed  forces.  Arms  were,  however,  still  lacking.  Agreement  with 
the  United  States  for  additional  military  supplies  was  reached  on  3  March 
1 942. 2  The  Government  were,  however,  reported  to  be  disappointed  at 
the  delay  in  providing  the  arms  promised  under  the  earlier  agreement. 
Sumner  Welles,  the  Nation  wrote,  had  been  told  when  he  visited  Rio  de 
Janeiro  that  lack  of  arms  was  holding  up  plans  for  continental  defence.3 

In  February  and  March  several  Brazilian  merchantmen  trading  with 
the  United  States  were  sunk.  Popular  indignation  was  expressed  in 
demonstrations  and  attacks  on  Axis  establishments.  On  12  March  Presi¬ 
dent  Vargas  issued  a  decree  stating  that  assets  of  Axis  nationals  in  Brazil 
would  be  forfeited  to  pay  for  losses  of  Brazilian  lives  and  property.4  Neither 

1  While  several  Italian  organizations  were  closed  down  and  a  few  active  fascists  arrested,  the 
Italian  colonists  showed  much  less  desire  to  support  their  mother  country  than  did  their  German 
and  Japanese  counterparts. 

2  During  the  war  years  Brazil  received  two-thirds  of  the  total  amount  of  military  supplies 
furnished  to  the  Latin  American  Republics  by  the  United  States  under  the  Lend-Lease  pro¬ 
gramme  ( Twenty-first  Report  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease  Operations,  dated  30  September  1945). 

3  Nacion,  10  February  1942.  4  Jornal  do  Commercio,  13  March  1942. 
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the  Government  nor  the  people  were  as  yet  prepared  for  full  belligerency, 
but  if  the  Germans  had  hoped  to  frighten  the  Brazilian  Government  into 
withdrawal  from  maritime  commerce  with  the  United  States  their  hopes 
were  not  fulfilled.  Trade  with  the  United  States  was  vital  for  Brazil. 
Under  a  series  of  agreements  concluded  on  3  March  1942  the  United 
States  was  to  secure  important  strategic  materials  and  Brazil  would  be 
enabled  to  make  big  advances  in  her  economic  and  industrial  develop¬ 
ment.1  Vargas  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  the  course  which  he  had  set, 
which  was  pro-United  Nations  and  anti-Axis.  Sporadic  sinkings  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  German  propaganda  campaign  through  the  press  and  radio  sought  to 
influence  the  Brazilian  people  against  the  Government’s  policy.  German 
propaganda,  following  the  usual  lines,  attempted  to  persuade  the  people 
that  their  leaders  were  ‘selling  out’  their  country  to  the  United  States,  and 
threatened  reprisals  if  the  ‘persecution’  of  German  groups  in  Brazil  con¬ 
tinued.  It  was,  however,  powerless  to  halt  the  course  of  events,  and  its 
main  result  was  to  irritate  the  Brazilians  and  to  increase  their  hostility  to 
Germany.  Defence  measures  were  proceeding  steadily.  Additional  groups 
of  reservists  were  called  up  in  June,  and  steps  were  taken  to  expand  the 
air  force  by  the  construction  of  aircraft  in  Brazil  as  well  as  by  supplies  from 
the  United  States,  and  by  the  provision  of  additional  training  facilities. 
Members  of  the  United  States  forces  and  technicians,  helped  by  Brazilians, 
were  hard  at  work  on  defence  bases  and  installations.  By  the  time  the 
Germans  were  ready  to  undertake  large-scale  submarine  warfare  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  considerable  progress  had  been  made  towards  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  chain  of  bases  along  the  coast.2 

Hitler’s  decision,  on  15  June  1942, 3  to  launch  a  concentrated  submarine 
attack  against  Brazil  resulted  in  the  loss  of  five  Brazilian  merchantmen  on 
the  night  of  15-16  August.  This  attack  on  their  shipping  filled  Brazilians 
with  anger  and  alarm.  There  were  anti-Axis  demonstrations  all  over  the 
country  and  rioting  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  other  centres.  On  22  August 
Vargas  proclaimed  a  state  of  belligerency  between  Brazil  and  Germany 
and  Italy.  At  the  same  time  he  placed  an  embargo  on  Brazilian  harbours 
and  ordered  into  port  all  merchantmen  already  at  sea.  After  the  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  United  States  South  Atlantic  Force,  Admiral  Jonas  H. 
Ingram,  had  promised  to  provide  more  escorts  the  ban  was  lifted  and 
sailings  resumed.4 

The  declaration  of  war  was  marked  by  a  general  rallying  of  the  nation 
to  the  Government’s  support,  including  erstwhile  opponents  and  political 

1  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1941-1942,  pp.  364-7. 

2  Morison:  History  of  U.S.  Naval  Operations  in  World  War  II,  i.  379. 

3  Great  Britain,  Admiralty:  Fuehrer  Conferences  on  Naval  Affairs,  I939{-I945),  8  vols.,  mimeo¬ 

graphed  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1947-8),  vol.  for  1942,  pp.  45-46  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Fuehrer 
Conferences ].  4  Morison,  op.  cit.  i.  382-6. 
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exiles.  Several  decrees  extending  the  control  of  the  Executive  were  issued. 
Under  these  the  Government  assumed  wide  powers  over  all  aspects  of  the 
nation’s  economic  and  political  life. 

In  September  the  Government  ordered  general  mobilization;  Brazil’s 
naval  forces  were  reorganized  and  the  northern  group  placed  under  the 
operational  control  of  Admiral  Ingram.  Plans  for  combined  coastal  air 
operations  were  also  adopted.  Brazilian  naval  officers  were  sent  to  United 
States  naval  schools  at  Key  West  and  Miami  for  instruction  in  anti¬ 
submarine  warfare.  The  United  States  provided  the  Brazilian  navy  with 
additional  patrol  craft  and  submarine-chasers. 

During  the  winter  of  1942-3  heavy  losses  of  merchant  shipping  con¬ 
tinued  off  the  Brazilian  coast,  and  the  United  States  navy  decided  to  press 
forward  with  the  organization  of  convoys.  When  the  Bahia-Trinidad 
convoys  were  eventually  inaugurated  in  December  1942  the  Brazilian 
navy  participated  in  escort  duties,  assuming  responsibility  for  the  southern¬ 
most  lap  of  the  route  lying  between  Bahia  and  Recife.1  After  the  Allied 
landing  in  North  Africa  had  relieved  Brazil  from  any  further  danger  of 
invasion,  Vargas  began  to  consider  the  dispatch  of  Brazilian  soldiers  over¬ 
seas.2  The  bases  on  the  Brazilian  coast  had  contributed  materially  to  the 
success  of  the  African  operation.  On  his  return  from  Casablanca  in 
January  1943  Roosevelt  stopped  at  Natal,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  to  discuss 
with  Vargas  the  question  of  Brazilian  co-operation  and  to  inform  him  of 
the  Allies’  plans  for  further  action.3  Roosevelt’s  visit  was  followed  by  a 
meeting  between  the  Brazilian  Minister  for  Air  and  members  of  the  Com¬ 
bined  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  Recife. 

On  6  February  1943  the  Brazilian  Government  adhered  to  the  United 
Nations  Declaration. 


(3)  Chile 

On  1  February  1942  Juan  Antonio  Rios  was  elected  President  of  Chile. 
After  a  period  of  political  manoeuvering,  Rios’s  candidacy  had  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  combination  of  parties  extending  from  the  extreme  Left, 
through  the  Centre,  to  some  Conservative  groups.  Although  the  various 
groups  who  had  given  their  support  to  him  were  by  no  means  united  in 
their  approval  of  each  other,  or  indeed  of  Rios,  they  were  all  opposed  to 
the  authoritarian  ex-dictator,  Ibanez,  whose  main  support  came  from  the 
various  nationalist  parties.  Rios’s  election  meant,  therefore,  that  there 
would  be  no  sharp  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Popular  Front  Government  under  the  late  President  Aguirre  Cerda.  It 
was  interpreted  by  Rios’s  supporters  as  an  affirmation  of  democratic  and 

1  Morison:  History  of  U.S.  Naval  Operations  in  World  War  II,  i.  382-6. 

2  On  16  July  1944  a  Brazilian  expeditionary  force  landed  at  Naples  to  take  part  in  the 

Italian  campaign.  3  Roosevelt:  Public  Papers  .  .  .  1943  volume,  pp.  51-53. 
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anti-totalitarian  feeling.  It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  this  did 
not  mean  that  the  Chilean  Government  were  prepared  to  implement  the 
Rio  recommendations  for  severance  of  relations  with  the  Axis,  or  to  take 
firm  action  to  suppress  Axis  and  fifth-column  activities. 

During  the  first  half  of  1942  the  reverses  experienced  by  the  Allies  at 
the  hands  of  the  Axis  states,  particularly  the  failure  of  the  United  States 
navy  to  take  effective  action  against  U-boats  preying  on  shipping  in 
Western  Hemisphere  waters,  convinced  the  Chilean  Government  and 
people  that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valour.  Chileans  were  not 
prepared  to  take  any  action  which  might  offend  the  Axis  Powers  and 
jeopardize  their  neutrality.  They  argued  that  Chile  had  demonstrated  her 
solidarity  when  she  had  accorded  the  United  States  the  rights  of  a  non¬ 
belligerent  and  that  she  could  best  contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  by  remaining  neutral  and  stimulating  the  production  of  raw 
materials  required  by  the  United  States  for  her  war  effort.  In  his  in¬ 
augural  address  on  2  April  Rios  said  that  his  Government  would  maintain 
good  relations  with  other  nations  while  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  con¬ 
tinental  solidarity,  and  that  important  changes  in  foreign  policy  could 
only  be  made  in  response  to  national  desire.1  Meanwhile  the  Argentine 
Foreign  Minister,  Ruiz  Guinazu,  received  a  warm  welcome  when  he 
visited  Chile  to  attend  the  presidential  inaugural  ceremonies.  The  Foreign 
Minister’s  visit  was  followed  by  that  of  an  Argentine  trade  mission  which 
was  anxious  to  negotiate  a  customs  union  between  the  two  countries.  At 
this  period  the  only  organized  support  for  a  break  with  the  Axis  Powers 
came  from  the  Communist  Party,  whose  motion  to  this  effect  was  rejected 
in  the  Senate  by  eighteen  votes  to  three  on  9  May.2 

Rios  gave  his  main  attention  to  the  economic  problems  with  which  the 
nation  was  faced.  The  troubles  which  beset  Chile  as  a  result  of  her  un¬ 
balanced  economy,  already  aggravated  by  the  war  in  Europe,  had  been 
added  to  by  the  loss  of  her  Japanese  trade  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Har¬ 
bour.  Chile  needed  new  markets  for  her  exports  and  new  sources  of 
supply.  She  also  needed  capital  to  finance  the  development  of  her 
resources,  but  had  bitter  memories  of  what  Chileans  regarded  as  their 
exploitation  by  United  States  capitalists  in  the  past.  Nevertheless,  in  1942 
Chile’s  immediate  economic  needs  could  only  be  met  by  increasing  her 
dependence  on  the  United  States. 

As  the  year  progressed  Chileans  became  increasingly  aware  that  they 
could  not  indefinitely  continue  their  balancing  act.  Friendly  relations 
with  the  Axis  Powers  were  incompatible  with  the  retention  of  the  good¬ 
will  of  the  United  States  and  the  respect  of  their  Latin  American  neigh¬ 
bours,  except  Argentina.  During  the  summer  there  was  a  growing  trend 
in  favour  of  a  break  with  the  Axis  among  the  parties  which  supported  the 

1  New  York  Times,  3  April  1942.  2  France,  9  May  1942. 
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Government.  As  early  as  21  June  a  mass  demonstration,  organized  by  the 
newly  formed  National  Democratic  Front,  passed  resolutions  demanding 
the  rupture  of  relations,  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  vigorous 
action  to  suppress  the  fifth  column.  These  demands  were  opposed  by  Rios 
and  his  Foreign  Minister,  Barros  Jarpa.  Presumably  the  latter  took 
advantage  of  nationalist  sentiment  and  feeling  against  the  United  States 
to  scotch  this  trend,  for  in  a  secret  session  on  24  June  the  Senate  endorsed 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  by  thirty-four  votes  to  two.1 

Brazil’s  entry  into  the  war  on  22  August,  however,  gave  new  impetus  to 
the  campaign  against  Rios’s  policy  of ‘prudent’  neutrality.  Welles’s  castiga¬ 
tion  of  Chilean  non-conformity  on  8  October2  thus  fell  on  a  Government 
and  country  already  at  odds  on  foreign  policy  and  precipitated  the  crisis 
in  the  Chilean  Government  already  described.3  During  the  ensuing 
months  pressure  on  Rios  to  break  off  relations  increased.  Demonstrations 
and  meetings  were  organized  by  the  Alianza  Democratica,  which  had  been 
formed  to  co-ordinate  Left-wing  forces,  and  by  the  Chilean  Confederation 
of  Workers  with  the  help  of  the  Mexican  labour  leader,  Lombardo 
Toledano.  Although  Rios  was  reluctant  to  commit  himself  he  told  Con¬ 
gress  that  he  would  break  off  relations  with  the  Axis  if  the  measures  which 
he  had  instigated  proved  insufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  continent.  Fie 
added,  however,  that  no  foreign  troops  could  be  allowed  on  Chilean 
territory  and  that  Chile’s  own  capacity  to  defend  her  shores  was  seriously 
handicapped  by  lack  of  funds  and  equipment.4  Raul  Morales  Beltrami, 
the  very  influential  Minister  of  the  Interior,  visited  Washington  in  Decem¬ 
ber  and  after  his  return  foreign  policy  was  debated  at  length  by  the  Senate 
in  secret  session. 

At  last,  on  19  January  1943,  Morales  announced  that  the  President  had 
decided  to  break  off  relations  with  the  Axis.  The  decision  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  by  thirty  votes  to  ten  and  on  20  January  the  rupture  of 
relations  was  formally  announced. 

(4)  Argentina 

The  Argentine  delegation  returned  well  satisfied  from  the  Rio  Con¬ 
ference  at  the  end  of  January  1942.  Although  they  had  not  been  able  to 
persuade  the  other  South  American  Republics  to  form  a  bloc  in  opposition 
to  the  United  States  policy  for  mobilization  of  the  hemisphere  against 
Germany,  they  had  succeeded  in  securing  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
which  left  them  free  to  continue  a  policy  of  neutrality.  The  Government 
genuinely  believed  that  this  policy  was  the  one  which  would  best  serve  the 
interests  of  the  country  as  they  saw  them.  An  additional  motive  lay  in  the 
fact  that  this  was  also  the  policy  which  would  best  promote  their  party 

1  Mercuric,  26  June  1942.  2  See  above,  p.  123. 

3  See  above,  pp.  123-4.  4  Christian  Science  Monitor,  24  November  1942. 
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ends.  Maintenance  of  the  Conservative  Concordancia  in  power  was  the 
main  objective  of  Castillo  and  his  supporters.1  The  leading  advocates  of 
co-operation  with  the  United  States  against  the  Axis  states  were  to  be 
found  among  the  Liberal  and  Left-wing  opponents  of  the  Government, 
and  the  principal  newspapers.  Under  the  state  of  siege  proclaimed  by 
the  Government  on  16  December  1941  it  was  not  easy  for  the  press  to 
carry  on  an  active  campaign  in  favour  of  a  pro-Allied  policy  opposed  by 
the  Government.  Moreover,  the  political  forces  favouring  co-operation 
were  handicapped  by  their  lack  of  cohesion  and  by  internal  quarrels.  The 
Radicals,  who  constituted  the  main  opposition  party,  had  gained  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Deputies  in  the  1940  elections  but  had  been  unable  to  take 
advantage  of  this  owing  to  the  tactics  of  the  Conservative  Government 
and  Senate.  Embittered  by  their  treatment,  they  had  resorted  to  methods 
which  stultified  parliamentary  procedure. 

Public  loss  of  faith  in  Radical  leadership  and  efficacy  was  shown  in  the 
elections  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  March  1942.  The  elections 
resulted  in  big  gains  for  the  Conservative  bloc  in  the  provinces,  in  contrast 
with  Buenos  Aires,  which  returned  twelve  Socialist  and  six  Radical 
deputies.  In  the  new  Congress  the  government  coalition  was  the  biggest 
single  party  but  it  had  failed  to  obtain  a  working  majority.  In  the  event, 
however,  the  composition  of  the  House  was  of  only  minor  importance  in 
the  formulation  of  foreign  policy,  as  when  its  views  did  not  coincide  with 
those  of  Castillo  and  his  Foreign  Minister  they  were  ignored.  Nor  was  it 
possible  to  mobilize  public  opinion  in  support  of  these  views.  Castillo’s 
policy  of  suppression  of  the  free  expression  of  opinion  prevented  the 
crystallization  of  opinion  in  opposition  to  the  Government’s  policy.  Hence 
neutrality  was  approved  by  the  majority  of  the  general  public,  who  believed 
that  the  history  of  the  First  World  War — when  neutrality  had  spelt 
prosperity  for  Argentina— -would  be  repeated. 

Although  the  Argentine  Government  were  determined  to  maintain 
strict  neutrality  and  refused  to  participate  in  plans  for  the  naval  escort  of 
convoys  in  the  Atlantic,  they  were  extremely  anxious  to  obtain  arms  from 
the  United  States  and  had  sent  a  military  mission  to  Washington  in 
December  1941  with  this  object.  The  United  States  Government  pointed 
out  that  as  Argentina  had  refused  to  co-operate  with  the  other  American 
Republics  in  defence  of  the  hemisphere,  and  had  not  even  broken  off 


1  In  1930  a  revolution  had  driven  out  the  Radicals,  who  had  ruled  Argentina  from  1916  to 
1930,  and  restored  the  Conservative  oligarchy  to  power.  Since  1930  they  had  governed  by  more 
or  less  arbitrary  methods.  In  1938  Roberto  Ortiz  had  succeeded  as  President.  Although  Ortiz 
had  been  nominated  by  the  Conservative  bloc  he  had  radical  leanings  and  was  credited  with 
the  wish  to  return  to  a  more  democratic  form  of  government.  In  1940  Ortiz  had  been  obliged, 
through  ill  health,  to  delegate  his  powers  to  the  Vice-President,  General  Ramon  Castillo,  a 
reactionary  politician.  In  June  1942  Ortiz’s  resignation,  a  month  before  his  death,  resulted  in 
Castillo  becoming  President  de  jure  as  well  as  de  facto. 
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diplomatic  relations  with  the  Axis,  she  could  not  expect  a  share  in  the 
limited  amount  of  war  material  available,  which  would  be  allocated  to  the 
countries  that  were  helping  to  resist  Axis  aggression.1 

The  Government’s  determination  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  the 
German  Government  was  further  manifested  by  their  reactions  to  sub¬ 
marine  attacks  on  Argentine  merchantmen.  Two  ships  were  sunk  in 
April  and  June  1942.  In  reply  to  protests  from  the  Argentine  Government 
Germany  expressed  regret  and  offered  reparations.  The  German  Govern¬ 
ment  also  promised  that  if  Argentine  vessels  would  notify  them  of  their 
time  of  sailing  and  routes  they  would  be  guaranteed  safe  passage  to 
specified  ports  in  the  Gulf  area.2 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Chamber,  resolutions  were  tabled  advocating  sever¬ 
ance  of  relations  with  the  Axis,  and  demands  were  made  in  the  press  for 
energetic  steps  to  suppress  fifth-column  activities  and  propaganda.  The 
Government  adopted  some  measures  for  controlling  subversive  activities 
but  generally  showed  greater  zeal  in  directing  these  measures  against 
alleged  Communists  than  against  Nazi  elements.  In  July  Damonte 
Taborda,  a  leading  member  of  the  Committee  to  investigate  fifth-column 
activities  which  had  been  set  up  by  Congress  in  1940,  resigned  from  the 
Committee  on  the  ground  that  its  work  was  being  thwarted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  military  authorities.3  Reconstituted  under  a  Socialist  chairman, 
the  Committee  published  additional  reports4  in  September  and  October 
1942  on  the  results  of  its  investigations.  The  reports  revealed  that  the 
German  National  Socialist  Party,  which  had  been  outlawed  by  the 
Government,  was  continuing  its  activities  under  the  guise  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  German  Welfare  and  Cultural  Societies,  that  Nazi  propaganda  was 
still  being  taught  in  German  schools,  and  that  German  consular  and 
diplomatic  officials  were  engaged  in  organizing  subversive  propaganda  and 
German  espionage.  The  Committee  demanded  the  recall  of  the  German 
naval  and  cultural  attaches,  who  were  directly  implicated.  On  29  Septem¬ 
ber  the  Chamber,  by  a  narrow  majority,  passed  a  resolution  advocating 
the  severance  of  relations  with  the  Axis  Powers  and  ratification  of  the  Rio 
de  Janeiro  agreements.  Castillo  retorted  that  foreign  policy  was  the 
prerogative  of  the  Executive.  The  Chamber  then  went  into  recess,  leaving 
Castillo  free  to  govern  by  decree  until  its  reassembly  in  May  1943. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1942  the  United  States  Government 
continued  their  efforts  to  persuade  the  Argentine  Government  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  agreements  reached  at  Rio.  Representations  were  made  through 
the  United  States  Ambassador  in  Buenos  Aires  and  the  Argentine  Ambas- 

1  Hull:  Memoirs ,  ii.  1378-9.  See  also  Welles’s  account  of  his  interview  with  Ruiz  Guinazu 
at  the  Rio  Conference  (The  Time  for  Decision,  pp.  228-9). 

2  New  York  Times,  16  July  1942. 

3  Ibid.  3,  16  July  1942. 

4  Five  reports  giving  evidence  of  the  extent  of  subversive  activities  had  been  published  in  1941. 
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sador  in  Washington,  Felipe  Espil.  In  October  Hull  received  Espil  on  his 
return  from  leave  at  home  and  pointed  out  to  him  that  Argentina’s  policy 
of  non-co-operation  in  the  war  against  the  Axis  might  prove  prejudicial  to 
her  post-war  interests.  Espil  replied  that  the  Argentine  Government’s 
policy  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  an  Axis  victory  was  just  as 
probable  as  victory  by  the  United  Nations.1  In  the  same  month  Welles 
publicly  criticized  Argentina  for  giving  assistance  to  the  enemy  and  during 
November  the  notes  giving  proof  of  Nazi  espionage  were  presented  to  the 
Argentine  Government.2 

While  the  Government  could  not  ignore  the  fact  that  there  was  growing 
criticism  of  their  policy  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  they  had  no  intention 
of  altering  it  in  response  to  demands  by  an  unpopular  foreign  Power  and 
their  political  opponents  at  home.  Increasingly  vigorous  measures  were 
taken  to  suppress  criticism  in  Argentina;  more  meetings  and  papers  fell 
under  the  Government’s  ban  and  on  14  December  1942  the  state  of  siege 
was  indefinitely  extended. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  counter  United  States  criticism  by  alleging  that 
Argentina’s  neutrality  was  regarded  with  favour  by  Great  Britain.  State¬ 
ments  to  this  effect  by  British  business  men  in  Argentina  were  represented 
as  reflecting  the  view  of  the  British  Government.  On  31  December,  in 
response  to  suggestions  from  the  United  States  Department  of  State,  the 
British  Foreign  Office  issued  a  public  statement  regretting  that  Argentina 
had  failed  to  break  with  the  Axis.  At  the  same  time  the  British  Ambas¬ 
sador  pointed  out  to  Castillo  that  if  his  Government  could  not  take  more 
effective  steps  to  prevent  German  submarines  picking  up  information  on 
the  movements  of  Allied  shipping  it  would  become  impossible  for  Britain  to 
go  on  receiving  supplies.3  As  Great  Britain  was  the  main  market  for 
Argentine  beef  the  British  note  was  most  unwelcome.  Additional  measures 
were  taken  by  the  Government  to  counteract  some  of  the  more  flagrant 
Axis  activities.  Facilities  for  communication  were  restricted;  several  Ger¬ 
mans  were  arrested;  and  the  Supreme  Court  requested  that  the  naval 
attache  who  was  implicated  in  these  charges  should  be  submitted  to  its 
jurisdiction.  After  the  refusal  of  the  German  Government  to  consent  to 
this  the  Argentine  Government,  on  11  January  1943,  asked  for  the 
attache’s  recall. 

The  United  States  and  other  American  Governments  hoped  that  these 
steps  would  prove  the  forerunners  of  more  vigorous  action  against  the 
Axis.  Accordingly,  the  Political  Defence  Committee  held  up  publication 
of  the  United  States  memorandum  on  German  espionage  activities  in 
Argentina  until  after  Chile’s  break  with  the  Axis  in  the  hopes  that  Argen¬ 
tina  might  follow  Chile’s  example. 


1  Hull:  Memoirs ,  ii.  1381-2. 

3  Hull;  Memoirs ,  ii.  1409-10, 


2  See  above,  pp.  123-4, 
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Chile’s  action  left  Argentina  as  the  only  state  out  of  step  with  the  rest 
of  the  American  nations.  She  had  lost  prestige  in  Latin  America  and  her 
policy  had  been  criticized  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Though 
the  Government  were  disturbed  by  the  isolated  position  in  which  they 
were  thus  placed  they  remained  unconvinced  of  the  advantages  of  con¬ 
formity.  In  February  1943  Castillo  announced  that  his  Government 
would  adhere  to  their  policy  of  neutrality.1 

(iv)  Strains  and  Stresses,  1943M- 

(a)  The  Rise  of  Military  Dictatorship  in  Argentina 

During  the  spring  of  1943  the  government  coalition  in  Argentina  were 
actively  engaged  in  the  consolidation  of  their  position  in  preparation  for 
the  presidential  elections  in  September.  Congress  was  in  recess;  the  public 
were  apathetic.  By  manipulation,  and  by  direct  intervention  when  this 
failed,  the  Government  were  able  to  prevent  the  Radical  Party  from 
asserting  itself.  Their  task  was  facilitated  by  the  internal  dissensions  among 
the  Radicals  themselves,  their  lack  of  an  outstanding  leader,  and  their 
unwillingness  to  co-operate  with  the  Socialists.  The  Concordancia  were 
looking  forward  with  confidence  to  success  in  the  forthcoming  elections, 
when,  three  months  before  the  elections,  they  were  taken  by  surprise  by 
a  coup  d’etat. 

On  4  June  troops  commanded  by  Generals  Arturo  Rawson  and  Pedro 
Ramirez  marched  on  the  capital.  Castillo  was  forced  to  sign  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  martial  law  was  proclaimed,  and  a  provisional  Government,  com¬ 
posed  mainly  of  naval  and  military  officers,  was  set  up  with  General 
Rawson  as  acting  President.  On  7  June  Rawson  was  replaced  by  Ramirez 
as  President.  Martial  law  was  lifted  on  9  June  but  the  stage  of  siege  was 
maintained,  Congress  was  dissolved,  and  the  September  presidential 
elections  were  cancelled. 

The  coup  d’etat  was  carried  out  with  the  minimum  of  bloodshed  and  at 
first  met  with  general  approval  from  both  press  and  public,  who  were 
thoroughly  disillusioned  by  the  inefficiency  and  corruption  of  the  existing 
political  parties  and  believed  that  the  new  regime  held  out  a  promise  of 
more  honest  and  competent  government.  Critics  of  Argentina’s  foreign 
policy,  at  home  and  abroad,  hoped  that  the  new  Government  would 
abandon  their  position  of  isolation  for  one  of  co-operation  with  the  other 
American  nations  and  their  allies.  A  rupture  of  relations  with  the  Axis 
was,  in  fact,  favoured  by  some  of  the  instigators  of  the  coup,  who  believed 
that  this  would  enable  them  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  United 
States  for  the  supply  of  arms.  They  viewed  with  alarm  the  change  in  the 
balance  of  power  in  South  America  resulting  from  Brazil’s  co-operation 

1  New  York  Times,  21  February  1943. 
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with  the  United  States,  which  was  enabling  her  enormously  to  increase 
not  only  her  armed  strength  but  also  her  economic  potentialities.  A 
military  mission  from  Argentina  which  had  visited  Washington  in  the 
winter  of  1942-3  had  again  failed  to  obtain  supplies.  The  same  request 
had  received  the  same  answer:  Lend-Lease  aid  could  only  be  given  to 
those  countries  which  were  fulfilling  continental  defence  obligations 
agreed  to  at  Rio.1 

The  Ramirez  Government  was  recognized  by  Argentina’s  nearest 
neighbours  on  9  June  and  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  on 
11  June.  Ramirez  and  his  Foreign  Minister,  Admiral  Segundo  Storni, 
assured  the  United  States  Ambassador  that  they  intended  to  break  off 
relations  with  the  Axis  in  due  course,  probably  by  August  at  the  latest, 
but  said  that  the  country  must  first  be  prepared.  During  the  ensuing 
weeks  the  United  States  Government  continued  to  press  the  Argentine 
Government  to  take  action  against  the  Axis  in  conformity  with  their 
assurances.2 

Probably  Storni  and  Ramirez  would  have  been  prepared  to  break  with 
the  Axis,  but  they  were  not  masters  in  their  own  house.  The  real  power 
behind  the  throne  was  a  group  of  younger  officers  with  strongly  nationalist 
and  authoritarian  views.  Juan  Peron  was  the  dominant  personality  in 
this  ‘Colonels’  Group’.  At  home  a  policy  of  progressive  repression  and 
regimentation  was  followed.  Extensive  purges  were  carried  out,  the 
purged  officials  being  replaced  by  naval  and  military  officers  and  civilian 
nationalists. 

Abroad  the  Government  stalled.  On  5  August  Storni  sent  Hull  a  long 
letter  complaining  that  Argentine  neutrality  had  been  misunderstood.  He 
enumerated  the  contributions  which  Argentina  had  made  to  the  Allied 
cause,  which  included,  he  declared,  the  exclusive  sale  of  her  exports  to  the 
Allies.  But,  he  continued,  the  Argentine  people  were  not  prepared  for  a 
sudden  change  in  foreign  policy;  a  break  with  the  Axis  now  that  it  was 
facing  defeat  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  Argentine  chivalry  and  would 
merit  the  same  criticism  as  Italy’s  stab  in  the  back  of  France  in  1940.  He 
ended  the  letter  with  a  plea  for  arms  and  machinery  to  restore  Argentina 
to  a  position  of  equilibrium  vis-a-vis  other  American  countries.  Hull 
countered  this  extraordinary  essay  in  diplomacy  with  a  scathing  retort.3 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  successfully  opposed  an  attempt  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  persuade  Roosevelt  to  retaliate  by  blocking 
Argentine  credits  in  the  United  States.4  Publication  of  Hull’s  letter  in  the 
Argentine  press  on  8  September  raised  nationalist  sentiment  to  fever  heat. 


1  Sumner  Welles:  Where  Are  We  Heading?  (New  York,  Harper,  1946),  pp.  193-4. 

2  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1384—6. 

3  Texts  in  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  ig^g-ig^,  pp.  525-34. 

4  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1383-8. 
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Storni  was  violently  attacked  for  having  brought  shame  on  Argentina  by 
laying  her  open  to  Hull’s  rebuke.  After  Ramirez  had  hastened  to  deny 
any  previous  knowledge  of  Storni’s  demarche  the  Foreign  Minister  had  no 
option  but  to  resign. 

In  the  following  month,  a  number  of  American  Governments  appealed 
to  the  Argentine  Government  to  align  themselves  with  the  rest  of  the 
continent  in  a  genuine  policy  of  solidarity.  At  home  demands  for  revision 
of  Argentina’s  neutrality  policy  were  made  by  La  Prensa  and  La  Nacion 
and  by  150  distinguished  citizens  in  a  manifesto  published  on  15  October. 
The  Government  stigmatized  the  signatories  as  ‘alien’,  ‘unpatriotic’,  and 
‘communistic’  and  ordered  the  dismissal  of  all  civil  servants  and  university 
professors  who  had  signed  the  manifesto.  Gernal  Edelmiro  Farrell,  an 
extreme  nationalist,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  Vice-Presidential  vacancy 
in  October  and  the  Cabinet  was  reorganized,  the  remaining  moderates 
being  replaced  by  militant  nationalists.  On  1  December  Peron,  who 
occupied  the  post  of  Under  Secretary  of  War,  assumed  the  additional 
office  of  Secretary  of  the  newly  formed  National  Labour  Department.  The 
Colonel  was  already  assured  of  army  support  and  now  set  out  to  widen  the 
basis  of  his  support  to  include  the  working  classes.  On  31  December  a 
decree  was  issued  dissolving  all  political  parties. 

The  forceful  overthrow  of  the  Bolivian  Government  on  21  December 
19431  and  the  evidence  of  Argentine  complicity  in  the  coup  still  further 
raised  the  political  temperature  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Washington 
was  deeply  disturbed.  Roosevelt  and  Hull  feared  that  the  Argentine 
Government  would  try  to  engineer  coups  in  other  neighbouring  countries 
in  order  to  replace  governments  friendly  to  the  Allies  with  pro-Axis  ones. 
Additional  arms  were  allocated  to  Brazil,  and  the  South  Atlantic  Fleet 
paid  a  visit  to  Montevideo.  The  Argentine  Foreign  Minister  was  informed 
that  the  United  States  Government  intended  to  publish  a  statement 
accusing  Argentina  of  complicity  in  the  Bolivian  revolution  and  of  being 
the  base  for  subversive  activities  against  other  neighbouring  countries.2 
Preparations  were  made  to  freeze  Argentine  assets  in  the  United  States 
unless  the  Argentine  Government  were  prepared  to  break  off  relations 
with  the  Axis  and  take  vigorous  action  against  Nazi  agents  and  their 
nationalistic  supporters  in  Argentina.3 

Faced  with  this  situation  Ramirez  decided  to  comply.  On  26  January 
1944  he  broke  off  relations  with  Germany  and  Japan  and  promised  a 
complete  housecleaning.  Tentative  steps  were  taken  to  put  this  into 
effect,  but  the  Colonels  had  no  intention  of  allowing  Ramirez  to  put 
Argentine  foreign  policy  into  reverse.  The  break  had  taken  place  while 
Vice-President  Farrell  was  away  from  Buenos  Aires.  On  25  February  a 

1  See  below,  pp.  i4oseqq.  2  See  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1390-2. 

3  Duggan:  The  Americas,  p.  91. 
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second  coup  d’etat  engineered  by  Colonel  Peron  deposed  Ramirez  and 
replaced  him  by  the  more  biddable  Farrell. 

Hull  was  deeply  angered.  He  demanded  that  the  anti-Axis  nations 
should  form  a  united  front  in  opposition  to  the  Farrell  regime.  The  other 
American  nations,  with  the  exception  of  Chile,  Paraguay,  and  Bolivia, 
whose  borders  marched  with  Argentina,  were  persuaded  to  withhold 
recognition  from  the  new  Government.  On  4  March  Stettinius,  as  acting 
Secretary  of  State,  issued  a  statement  indicating  that,  as  Ramirez’s  over¬ 
throw  had  been  brought  about  by  groups  opposed  to  co-operation  in 
hemisphere  defence,  the  United  States  Ambassador  in  Buenos  Aires  had 
been  instructed  to  refrain  from  entering  into  official  relations  with  the  new 
regime  pending  further  developments.1  On  the  following  day  in  the 
House  of  Commons  Eden  stated  that,  in  view  of  the  obscurity  surrounding 
General  Ramirez’s  delegation  of  power  to  the  Vice-President,  the  British 
Ambassador  had  been  instructed  to  confine  his  communications  with  the 
Argentine  Government  to  routine  matters.2 

During  the  ensuing  months  the  activities  of  the  Farrell  regime  gave 
grounds  for  further  concern.  The  Government  pressed  forward  with  steps 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  state  on  totalitarian  lines.  They  failed  to  take 
any  action  against  Axis  nationals  and  supporters.  They  showed  increasing 
hostility  to  foreign  enterprises  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  drive 
for  rearmament.  Inaugurating  a  Chair  of  National  Defence  at  La  Plata 
University  on  10  June,  Peron  justified  the  use  of  armed  force  as  a  means  of 
achieving  the  nation’s  objectives.  The  course  of  events  in  Argentina  con¬ 
vinced  Hull  of  the  necessity  for  stronger  action,  and  on  22  June  the  United 
States  Government  sent  a  memorandum  to  the  other  American  Govern¬ 
ments  and  to  Great  Britain  asserting  that  the  Farrell  Government  had 
notoriously  and  openly  given  detailed  assistance  to  the  enemies  of  the 
United  Nations.  They  were  informed  that  the  United  States  Ambassador 
was  being  recalled  and  were  asked  to  take  similar  action.3  On  26  July  the 
State  Department  issued  a  public  indictment  of  Argentina,  elaborating  its 
confidential  memorandum  of  22  June  and  a  second  one  which  had  been 
dispatched  on  20  July.4 

Meanwhile,  the  Latin  American  Governments,  with  the  exception  of 
those  which  had  already  recognized  the  Farrell  regime,  had  agreed,  albeit 
some  of  them  with  reluctance,  to  recall  their  Ambassadors  for  consultation. 
Parallel  action  was  taken  by  the  British  Government. 

Argentina  was  enabled  to  pursue  a  policy  of  independence  vis-a-vis  the 
United  States  largely  by  reason  of  her  close  financial  and  commercial 
ties  with  Great  Britain.  Accordingly,  Hull  had  tried  repeatedly  during  the 

1  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1gj.3-1g.f  f,  pp.  540-1. 

2  5  March  1944,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  397,  col.  2028.  3  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1397. 

4  Ibid.  p.  1400.  Text  in  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  rgff-igfS,  PP-  776-83. 
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past  year  to  persuade  the  British  Government  to  join  in  bringing  strong 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  Argentine  Government.  Britain,  however,  was 
unwilling  to  alienate  Argentine  goodwill  in  view  of  her  big  capital  invest¬ 
ments  in  the  country  and  her  war-time  dependence  on  imports  from 
Argentina.  Britain,  already  on  short  rations,  depended  on  Argentina  for 
two-thirds  of  her  meagre  meat  supplies.  Thus,  during  December  1943  and 
January  1944,  before  Ramirez  had  agreed  to  break  off  relations  with  the 
Axis,  the  British  Government  had  resisted  appeals  from  Hull  to  join  in 
economic  sanctions  or  to  recall  their  Ambassador.  After  the  Farrell  coup 
further  attempts  had  been  made  to  persuade  the  British  Government  to 
join  in  common  action  with  the  United  States  against  the  new  Argentine 
Government.  The  British  would  have  liked  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
the  Farrell  regime  and  were  extremely  unwilling  to  accentuate  the  break 
by  recalling  their  Ambassador.  Nevertheless,  after  Hull  had  persuaded 
Roosevelt  to  take  the  matter  up  himself  with  Churchill  on  30  June,  the 
British  Prime  Minister  reluctantly  agreed  to  recall  the  Ambassador,  Sir 
David  Kelly.  At  the  same  time  Churchill  made  it  clear  that  he  thoroughly 
disapproved  of  U nited  States  policy. 1  F arther  than  this  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  refused  to  go  in  spite  of  pressure  from  Hull,  who  became  increasingly 
exasperated  with  Argentina  and  impatient  with  anyone,  at  home  or 
abroad,  who  was  not  prepared  to  subscribe  to  his  policy  of  coercion.  On 
16  August  Argentina’s  remaining  gold  stocks  in  the  United  States  were 
frozen2  and  in  September  United  States  merchantmen  were  forbidden  to 
visit  Argentine  ports.3 

The  State  Department’s  tough  policy  was  encouraged  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  press  and  public  in  the  United  States,  but  was  strongly 
opposed  by  Sumner  Welles,  who  argued  that  non-intervention  was  an 
essential  principle  of  the  Good  Neighbour  policy.  In  a  series  of  articles  in 
the  press  Welles  asserted  that  democracy  in  a  nation  could  not  be  imposed 
from  abroad,  that  coercion  would  strengthen  the  Farrell  regime,  embarrass 
the  other  American  Republics,  and  might  well  lead  to  a  breakdown  in  the 
inter-American  system. 

(b)  The  Coup  d'Ctat  in  Bolivia 

Although  the  Argentine  Government  and  Nazi  influence  were  blamed 
for  the  Bolivian  coup  d'etat  in  December  1943  there  was  nothing  new  about 
it.  Bolivia  had  a  long  history  of  political  instability,  which  was  not  sur¬ 
prising  in  view  of  her  ill-balanced  social  and  economic  structure.  The 
masses  of  the  people  were  poverty-stricken  and  illiterate.  Bolivia’s  mines 
accounted  for  90  per  cent,  of  her  total  exports  and  provided  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  Government’s  revenue.  The  Bolivian  Government  were, 


1  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1410  seqq. 
3  Ibid.  26  September  1944. 


2  New  York  Times,  17  August  1944. 
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therefore,  highly  sensitive  to  events  in  the  mining  industry.  Bolivian 
nationalists,  dissatisfied  with  the  conditions  in  their  country,  tended  to  lay 
the  blame  for  these  conditions  on  the  exploitation  of  their  mineral  wealth 
by  foreign  capitalists. 

An  agreement  was  reached  with  the  United  States  Government  in  1940 
under  which  the  United  States  undertook  to  buy  all  Bolivia’s  tin  not 
already  taken  by  Great  Britain.  In  1941  further  agreements  were  reached 
for  the  purchase  by  the  United  States  of  her  total  output  of  tungsten  and 
most  of  her  copper.  The  United  States  agreed  to  give  Bolivia  financial 
and  technical  assistance  for  the  development  of  her  mineral  and  other 
resources  and  for  the  improvement  of  her  transport  facilities.  At  the  same 
time  they  stipulated  that  the  long-standing  controversy  between  the  Bolivian 
Government  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  should  be  settled. 

President  Enrique  Penaranda  hoped  that  the  assured  markets  for  Boli¬ 
vian  minerals  and  North  American  financial  and  technical  assistance 
would  enable  him  to  place  Bolivia’s  economic  life  on  a  firmer  basis.  These 
hopes  were  largely  frustrated  by  a  combination  of  circumstances,  which 
included  Bolivian  backwardness  and  inevitable  war  shortages.  Bolivians 
were  generally  dissatisfied  at  the  return  that  they  were  receiving  for  their 
strategically  valuable  minerals.  The  United  States  was  blamed  because 
imports  rose  in  price  while  the  price  of  exports  was  subjected  to  United 
States  control.  Bolivians  were  also  disappointed  with  the  amount  of 
machinery  and  other  supplies  allocated  to  them.  The  opposition  blamed 
the  Government  for  not  making  the  most  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  demand  for  Bolivia’s  raw  materials,  and  for  sacrificing  Bolivia’s  inter¬ 
ests  to  the  United  States. 

Although  in  1942  the  Bolivian  tin  interests  had  succeeded  in  getting  the 
price  of  tin  raised,  the  miners  had  not  benefited  commensurately.  They 
were  generally  ill  paid  and  their  working  conditions  were  deplorable. 
Wages  had  risen  but  prices  had  risen  more.  Strikes  and  acts  of  sabotage 
increased  in  frequency  among  miners  and  other  workers,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  attributed  these,  and  also  the  unrest  among  the  Indian  population,  to 
Nazi  fifth  columnists  and  Left-wing  agitators.  No  doubt  extremists  did 
take  advantage  of  an  already  fertile  soil  to  stir  up  trouble,  although  they 
were  not  responsible  for  the  conditions  which  bred  discontent.  Unrest  in 
the  mines  culminated  at  the  end  of  1942  in  a  strike  in  the  Patino  tin  mines 
in  Catavi  which  resulted  in  the  imposition  of  martial  law  and  in  the 
wounding  and  death  of  a  number  of  miners.1  The  Penaranda  Government, 
which  had  only  maintained  a  precarious  hold  on  power  since  its  inaugura¬ 
tion  in  1940,  was  further  undermined  by  the  Catavi  ‘massacre’,  which 
provided  its  opponents  with  powerful  ammunition. 

1  Official  estimates  gave  the  number  of  deaths  as  nineteen,  unofficial  estimates  (by  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  opponents)  as  400. 
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In  April  1943  Penaranda  issued  a  decree  providing  for  the  entry  of 
Bolivia  into  a  state  of  war  with  the  Axis  Powers  and  on  5  May,  while  on 
a  visit  to  Washington,  he  signed  the  United  Nations  Declaration.  The 
formal  declaration  of  war  was,  however,  not  made  until  4  December, 
after  the  Congress  had  ratified  Bolivia’s  adhesion  to  the  United  Nations 
Declaration.  The  declaration  of  war  was  followed  by  the  enactment  of  a 
security  decree  which  enabled  the  Government  to  take  action  against  the 
German  club  at  La  Paz  and  the  party  paper  of  the  nationalist  group,  the 
Movimiento  Nacionalista  Revolucionario  (M.N.R.) .  Penaranda’s  action  precipi¬ 
tated  the  coup  d'etat  which  apparently  had  originally  been  planned  to 
coincide  with  the  May  elections.  Paz  Estenssoro,1  leader  of  the  M.N.R., 
admired  the  Argentine  dictatorship  and  had  received  encouragement  and 
support  from  Argentine  leaders,  who  viewed  with  dismay  the  extension 
of  Brazilian  and  North  American  influence  in  Bolivia,  which  they  regarded 
as  their  own  preserve. 

On  20  December  Paz  Estenssoro,  assisted  by  his  associates  in  the  M.N.R. 
and  junior  military  officers,  carried  out  his  coup.  The  presidential  palace 
was  seized,  Penaranda  and  his  political  and  military  supporters  were 
arrested,  and  a  provisional  government  was  set  up  under  the  presidency  of 
Major  Gualberto  Villarroel. 

On  the  following  day  the  new  Government  issued  a  statement  declaring 
that  Bolivia  would  remain  faithful  to  the  United  Nations  and  to  her  inter- 
American  commitments.  In  view  of  the  known  opinions  of  the  M.N.R. 
leaders  and  their  close  relations  with  Argentina,  this  statement  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  other  American  countries  with  some  scepticism.  Hull  immedi¬ 
ately  indicated  that  the  United  States  Government  were  not  prepared  to 
recognize  the  new  Government  until  it  was  proved  that  anti-United 
Nations  elements  had  had  no  complicity  in  its  establishment.2  A  strong 
note  was  circulated  to  the  other  American  Governments  alleging  that 
leaders  of  the  revolution,  who  were  totalitarian  in  their  outlook,  had  been 
in  contact  with  Nazi  agents  and  the  Argentine  military  dictatorship  before 
the  revolution.3 

A  declaration  was  quickly  adopted  by  the  Political  Defence  Committee 
recommending  that  any  new  Government  established  by  force  during  war¬ 
time  should  not  be  recognized  until  there  had  been  consultation  to  decide 
whether  it  was  prepared  to  carry  out  its  undertakings  for  hemisphere 
defence  and  whether  it  was  of  purely  national  inspiration.4  The  declara¬ 
tion  was  accepted  by  the  American  Governments,  except  Argentina,  albeit 
with  some  reservations. 


1  Paz  Estenssoro  had  been  implicated  in  an  abortive  plot  by  Belmonte,  the  Bolivian  air  attach^ 
in  Berlin,  and  the  German  Minister  in  La  Paz  to  overthrow  the  Bolivian  Government  in  1941. 

2  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1388. 

3  Duggan:  The  Americas,  p.  106. 

4  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1943-1944,  pp.  497-8. 
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Although  Villarroel  protested  that  he  was  prepared  to  carry  out 
Bolivia’s  international  commitments,  the  Latin  American  Governments 
agreed  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  United  States  and  withhold  recognition. 
The  Bolivian  Government  were  not  received  back  into  the  fold  until  the 
following  June.  During  the  intervening  months  Villarroel  showed  his 
anxiety  for  recognition  by  the  gradual  elimination  of  the  Ministers  in  his 
Government  who  were  members  of  the  M.N.R.  The  nationalist  Foreign 
Minister  was  replaced  by  Baldivieso,  a  member  of  the  old  Socialist  Party, 
who  gave  a  reassuring  statement  to  press  interviewers  in  which  he  stressed 
his  devotion  to  the  principle  of  hemisphere  solidarity  and  his  opposition  to 
the  formation  of  regional  blocs.  Elections  for  a  Constituent  Assembly  on 
2  July  were  decreed,  and  a  political  amnesty  was  declared.  At  the  same 
time  a  number  of  the  American  Governments  showed  growing  anxiety  to 
regularize  their  relations  with  Bolivia.  Hull,  however,  still '  appeared  un¬ 
convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  doing  so,  and  the  State  Department  informed 
inquiring  Governments  that  Bolivia  must  first  give  proof  of  her  change  of 
heart  by  specific  acts.  Accordingly  on  19  May  eighty-seven  Axis  agents 
picked  out  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  were  arrested  by  the 
Bolivian  Government  and  deported  by  air  to  the  United  States.  After  a 
further  interchange  of  views  by  the  American  Governments  recognition 
was  extended  to  the  Bolivian  Government  on  23  June  1944. 1 

(c)  Current  Troubles  and  Future  Fears 

Although  Argentina  and  Bolivia  gave  the  greatest  cause  for  anxiety 
during  the  years  1943  and  1944,  there  was  other  evidence  of  growing 
strains  and  stresses  in  hemisphere  relations  which  could  not  be  attributed 
to  the  rivalry  between  the  United  States  and  Argentina  and  its  repercus¬ 
sions  on  the  rest  of  the  continent. 

The  American  Republics  were  in  general  discontented  with  their  present 
situation  and  anxious  about  the  future.  In  194 1-2  they  had  been  prepared 
to  pay  the  requisite  price  for  United  States  protection  and  economic 
assistance.  As  the  Allies  moved  over  to  the  offensive  and  danger  from  the 
Axis  receded,  old  fears  and  discontents  revived.  The  economic  millenium 
was  no  nearer.  In  return  for  the  sale  of  their  raw  materials  to  the  United 
Nations  the  Latin  American  Governments  had  hoped  to  obtain  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  developing  and  diversifying  their  economies.  Although  some 
of  the  better  organized  and  more  powerful  countries,  particularly  Brazil, 
had  been  fairly  successful  in  this  object,  others  had  been  less  so.  Develop¬ 
ment  of  local  industries  had  been  hampered  by  the  inability  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  nations  to  provide  the  machinery  needed.  While  shortage  of  imports 
persisted,  increased  purchasing  power  led  to  inflation  and  its  attendant 
ills.  Most  of  the  Latin  American  Governments  had  failed  to  take  adequate 

1  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1398-9;  Duggan:  The  Americas,  pp.  106-7. 
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steps  to  control  prices  or  to  ensure  a  fair  distribution  of  commodities  in 
short  supply.  There  was  increasing  discontent  at  the  rising  prices  and 
failure  of  wages  to  keep  pace. 

This  discontent  was  inevitably  directed  against  the  reigning  Govern¬ 
ments  and  also  against  the  United  States.  Latin  Americans  had  always 
been  prone  to  lay  the  blame  for  their  economic  ills  on  foreign  capitalist 
exploitation.  Accordingly,  the  United  States  was  increasingly  blamed  for 
their  troubles,  particularly  by  opponents  of  the  existing  Governments  who 
alleged  that  unpopular  Governments  were  enabled  to  remain  in  power 
against  the  wishes  of  the  people  through  the  support  that  they  received 
from  North  America.  The  United  States  Government  were  naturally 
unwilling  to  see  constant  changes  in  the  Governments  with  which  they  had 
to  deal  in  their  efforts  to  promote  continental  defence  and  economic 
mobilization.  At  the  same  time  they  had  tried  to  help  the  Latin  American 
Governments  to  improve  the  conditions  of  their  people  through  pro¬ 
grammes  for  better  food  production,  education,  health,  and  sanitation. 
United  States  policy  had  inevitably  mixed  motives.  It  was  obviously  im¬ 
possible  to  hope  for  stable  governments  in  the  chaotic  conditions  existing 
in  many  Latin  American  countries,  and  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  have  prosperous  and  contented  neighbours.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  much  genuine  altruism  in  the  efforts  made  to  improve  conditions  in 
Latin  America. 

The  United  States  missions  had  met  with  mixed  success.  Many  of  the 
officials  concerned  in  carrying  out  the  programmes  were  full  of  zeal  and 
goodwill  and  did  much  valuable  work.  Unfortunately  there  was  not 
enough  co-ordination  of  the  organizations  working  in  the  Latin  American 
field.  Many  of  the  programmes  had  been  conceived  in  haste  and  were  not 
well  adapted  to  Latin  American  conditions  and  susceptibilities.  The  pro¬ 
grammes  that  were  most  successful  and  most  generally  appreciated  in  Latin 
America  were  those  concerned  with  co-operative  food  production  and 
with  health. 

In  addition  to  discontent  with  the  current  situations  in  their  countries — 
which  was  often  exploited  for  party  ends — there  was  growing  anxiety 
among  Latin  Americans  as  to  their  position  in  the  post-war  world.  During 
the  war  years  their  economy  had  been  sustained,  if  not  transformed,  by 
the  market  for  raw  materials  provided  by  the  United  States  war  effort. 
They  were  afraid  that  once  the  war  was  over  the  market  for  their  raw 
materials  would  cease.  While  on  the  one  hand  there  was  fear  of  United 
States  domination,  there  was  also  a  contradictory  fear  that  the  United 
States  was  losing  interest  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Growing  apprehen¬ 
sion  regarding  the  intentions  of  the  United  States  was  intensified  by  several 
events  towards  the  end  of  1943.  At  the  end  of  August  troubles  in  the  State 
Department  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  Sumner  Welles.  Welles  had 
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devoted  the  larger  part  of  his  career  in  the  foreign  service  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America,  and  was 
generally  respected  and  trusted  by  Latin  Americans.  At  the  same  time 
Henry  Wallace,  who  had  raised  the  hopes  of  the  under-dog  during  his  tour 
of  Latin  America  in  the  spring  of  1 943  by  expounding  his  dreams  for  the 
century  of  the  common  man,  was  dropped  from  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare.  In  November  Senator  Butler,  in  a  report  to  the  Congress  at 
Washington  on  a  tour  in  Latin  America  undertaken  to  investigate  the 
United  States  Government’s  expenditure,  violently  attacked  both  the 
Administration’s  Good  Neighbour  policy  and  the  neighbours  concerned. 
Butler  described  the  Administration’s  policy  as  a  hemisphere  ‘handout’ 
which  was  doing  nothing  to  gain  Latin  American  goodwill.  Latin 
Americans,  he  said,  distrusted  the  economic  colossus  of  the  north  and  were 
only  anxious  to  get  as  much  money  out  of  the  United  States  Treasury  as 
they  could.  Butler  stigmatized  U nited  States  programmes  in  Latin  America 
as  wasteful,  inefficient,  and  designed  to  promote  Latin  American  indus¬ 
trial  competition  to  the  detriment  of  United  States  industries.  The  Latin 
American  countries,  for  their  part,  were  accused  of  ingratitude  and  ex¬ 
tortion,  of  corruption  and  fascism.  The  United  States  Government,  he 
said,  were  encouraging  in  Latin  America  the  kind  of  dictators  that  they 
were  fighting  elsewhere.1 

Butler’s  attack  on  the  Good  Neighbour  policy  was  immediately  refuted 
not  only  by  the  Democratic  Party  but  by  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  which  he  belonged.  Although  the  Latin  Americans  discounted 
much  of  what  the  senator  said  as  being  inspired  by  party  politics,  there 
was  a  residue  of  truth  in  his  rather  crude  remarks  which  could  not  be 
ignored.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  protestations  by  leaders  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  Party,  Latin  Americans  feared  that  the  senator’s  remarks  were  an 
indication  that  the  Good  Neighbour  policy  might  be  revised  if  the  Republi¬ 
cans  won  the  next  election  in  1944.  Latin  Americans  were  also  disturbed 
by  recommendations  made  by  a  United  States  Congressional  Committee 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  enable  the  United  States  to  obtain  the  use, 
in  the  post-war  period,  of  some  of  the  war-time  bases  in  Latin  America, 
in  particular  the  bases  which  had  been  built  in  the  Galapagos  Islands.2 
The  belief  that  the  United  States  might  wish  to  retain  bases  which  she  had 
been  allowed  to  build  for  war-time  defence  was  a  recurrent  fear  in  Latin 
America.  In  a  statement  issued  by  the  State  Department  on  6  March 
1943  Welles  had  categorically  denied  that  the  United  States  Government 
had  any  such  intention,3  but  during  the  months  which  had  elapsed  since 


1  78th  Congress,  1st  session,  Senate  Document  No.  132  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1943). 

2  Cf.  the  Merritt  Report  issued  by  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Military  Affairs  Committee  (see  A.  P.  Whitaker,  ed. :  Inter-American  Affairs  .  .  .  1943,  pp.  41-42). 

3  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1942-1943,  p.  361. 
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this  statement  was  made  much  water  had  flowed  under  the  bridge.  Welles 
was  no  longer  in  office;  hemisphere  relations  had  deteriorated;  and  the 
influence  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  on  United  States  policy  in 
Latin  America  was  inevitably  increasing.  Latin  American  sensitiveness  on 
this  point  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  when  a  post-war  agreement  for  the 
common  use  of  the  air  ferry  bases  in  Brazil  was  eventually  reached  Vargas 
insisted  that  the  arrangement  should  be  secret.1 

Dissatisfaction  with  prevailing  conditions  was  marked  by  revolts  and 
revolutions  in  Central  and  South  America  during  1944.  The  Bolivian 
revolution  in  December  1943  was  followed  in  January  by  an  abortive  plot 
in  Paraguay  against  the  reigning  dictator,  General  Morinigo.  Morinigo’s 
rule  bore  all  the  hall-marks  of  a  tyrannical  despotism,  including  the 
rigorous  censorship  of  news  and  ruthless  suppression  of  opponents.  In  this 
climate  attempted  revolts  were  a  recurrent  feature  of  the  Paraguayan 
scene. 

In  Ecuador  the  Government  of  President  Arroyo  del  Rio  was  over¬ 
thrown  at  the  end  of  May  1944  by  partisans  of  ex-President  Velasco  Ibarra. 
Velasco  had  been  adopted  as  candidate  for  the  forthcoming  presidential 
elections  by  the  Alianza  Democratica  Ecuatoriana  which  included  all  the 
Left-wing  parties.  As  Velasco  had  been  in  exile  since  1940  he  had  tem¬ 
porarily  taken  up  residence  in  Colombia  just  across  the  border,  from  which 
point  of  vantage  he  was  able  to  maintain  close  contact  with  his  supporters 
in  Ecuador.  He  had  gained  the  essential  support  of  the  army  as  well  as 
that  of  nearly  all  the  political  groups  opposed  to  the  existing  Government. 
Arroyo  del  Rio  was  blamed  for  the  disadvantageous  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  settlement  of  the  war  with  Peru  which  had  been  reached  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1942.  The  anger  of  the  army  and  of  the  people  was 
increased  by  the  publication  in  May  1944  of  the  terms  of  the  settlement  of 
the  remaining  points  at  issue,  which  involved  the  abandonment  of  claims 
to  territory  which  Ecuadorians  believed  to  be  rightfully  theirs.  Within  a 
week  of  the  announcement  Arroyo  del  Rio  was  forcibly  deposed  and  a 
provisional  government  set  up  under  the  presidency  of  Velasco  Ibarra. 
The  new  President,  who  described  himself  as  a  ‘Leftist’,  declared  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  a  dictator  and  that  elections  for  a  constituent 
assembly  would  be  held  in  July.  At  the  same  time  he  declared  that  he  was 
prepared  to  maintain  the  frontier  agreement  which  had  been  reached 
with  Peru. 

In  neighbouring  Colombia,  a  state  with  a  much  better  record  of  stable 
government  on  democratic  lines,  President  Lopez  was  arrested  with  his 
entourage  in  July  1944  while  they  were  on  the  way  to  attend  the  military 
manoeuvres.  The  revolt,  headed  by  Colonel  Gil,  who  proclaimed  himself 
President,  was  badly  organized  and  poorly  supported.  Prompt  action  was 

1  Duggan:  The  Americas,  pp.  181-3. 
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taken  by  government  supporters  in  the  capital  and  most  of  the  army 
remained  loyal  to  Lopez.  On  1 1  July,  three  days  after  his  arrest,  the 
President  was  released  and  Colonel  Gil  arrested. 

Central  American  states  were  agitated  by  a  wave  of  strikes  and  revolts 
during  the  first  half  of  1944.  Although  the  Central  American  Republics 
had  profited  by  the  sale  of  their  commodities  to  the  United  Nations  the 
additional  wealth  had  not  been  passed  on  to  the  ordinary  people.  Goods 
in  short  supply  were  unevenly  distributed  owing  either  to  inefficiency  or 
to  corruption.  As  elsewhere,  prices  had  risen  and  added  to  the  general 
discontent.  Some  of  the  Central  American  ‘dictators’  were  able  to  ride 
the  storm  either  by  making  concessions  to  the  Left  Wing  or  by  taking  firm 
measures  to  suppress  incipient  revolts.  Thus  in  Nicaragua,  President 
Somoza,  in  face  of  increasing  opposition,  withdrew  his  plan  to  amend  the 
Constitution  in  order  to  extend  his  term  of  office,  and  promised  to  hold 
free  elections  in  two  years’  time.  He  also  promised  to  introduce  a  new 
labour  code  with  increased  benefits  for  the  workers.  The  second  course 
was  followed  by  President  Carias  of  Honduras,  who  countered  disturbances 
in  May  1944  by  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  and  prohibition  of  all 
public  meetings.  Further  disturbances  were  dealt  with  effectively  by  the 
Government’s  armed  forces. 

While  Somoza  and  Carias  were  successful  in  staving  off  revolution,  1944 
saw  the  overthrow  of  long-established  dictators  in  Guatemala  and  El 
Salvador.  General  Martinez  of  El  Salvador  was  the  first  to  fall.  A  revolt 
against  him  on  2  April  was  ruthlessly  suppressed,  but  the  execution  of 
the  rebel  officers  and  bloody  police  reprisals  failed  to  restore  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  authority.  The  revolt  was  followed  by  a  general  strike  of  all  sections 
of  the  community  in  San  Salvador  which  paralysed  the  life  of  the  capital. 
On  9  May  Martinez  was  obliged  to  resign  and  hand  over  his  power  to  the 
Minister  of  Defence  and  a  committee  who  promised  free  elections.  A 
month  later,  General  Ubico,  the  doyen  of  Latin  American  dictators,  who 
had  governed  Guatemala  with  a  strong  hand  since  he  assumed  the 
Presidency  in  1930,  was  forced  to  resign  his  powers  to  a  small  military 
junta.  General  Ponce  was  named  provisional  President  pending  elections.1 

1  Although  Ubico  had  retired,  instigators  of  the  revolt  were  dissatisfied  at  its  result.  It  was 
widely  believed  that  General  Ponce  would  cancel  the  promised  elections  and  assume  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  Guatemala  himself.  A  further  revolt  in  October  1944  drove  out  the  General  and 
established  a  triumvirate  of  younger  men.  Elections  for  a  new  President  and  Assembly  in 
November-December  1944  resulted  in  a  sweeping  victory  for  the  democratic  elements.  Prepara¬ 
tions  were  made  for  the  enactment  of  a  new  Constitution  to  ‘embody  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  revolution’.  In  El  Salvador  the  subsequent  course  of  events  was  more  complicated,  and 
less  satisfactory  to  the  democratic  elements.  Martinez’s  overthrow  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
crises  which  culminated  at  the  end  of  1945  in  the  establishment  of  a  Government  in  exile  in 
Guatemala  in  opposition  to  the  military  Government  of  Colonel  Osmin  Aguirre  in  El  Salvador. 
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(d)  Post-war  Planning 

The  Latin  American  countries  were  concerned  with  the  problems  both 
of  their  position  as  individual  nations  in  the  post-war  world  and  of  the 
position  of  the  inter-American  system  in  relation  to  the  future  world 
organization  which  was  to  be  established. 

One  aspect  of  the  desire  to  strengthen  their  position  was  reflected  in  the 
tendency  to  consider  the  formation  of  regional  blocs.  The  creation  of  a 
southern  bloc  under  Argentine  leadership  was  one  of  the  main  objectives 
of  Argentine  policy.  Although  Argentina  had  been  successful  in  increasing 
her  economic  ties  with  her  neighbours,  her  conception  of  the  role  of  a 
southern  bloc,  as  a  sphere  of  Argentine  influence  in  opposition  both  to  the 
United  States  and  to  Brazil,  was  not  particularly  attractive  to  other 
southern  Republics.  In  the  northern  part  of  South  America  there  was 
some  talk  of  attempting  to  form  a  Bolivarian  or  a  Grand  Colombia  bloc. 
The  President  of  Venezuela’s  visit  in  July- August  1943  to  the  other 
Bolivarian  Republics — Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Panama — 
was  viewed  in  some  quarters  as  an  attempt  to  reach  a  closer  association 
between  those  states.  The  difficulties  inherent  in  such  a  grouping  were, 
however,  obvious  and  the  accent  shifted  to  a  Grand  Colombia  bloc  com¬ 
prising  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador.  In  his  annual  report  to 
Congress  in  August  the  Colombian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  stressed  the 
common  interest  of  these  three  countries  which  were,  he  said,  destined  to 
form  a  ‘consortium  of  the  peoples  of  Grand  Colombia’.  The  consortium 
was,  however,  more  in  the  nature  of  a  Colombian  ideal  than  a  practical 
proposition.  The  annual  report  also  referred  to  ‘the  grave  problems  which 
peace  will  bring’  and  announced  that  the  Government  had  invited  the 
seven  non-belligerent  states  to  consult  together  on  post-war  problems  and 
their  position  as  associated  nations  with  the  United  Nations.  The  declara¬ 
tions  of  war  by  Bolivia  and  Colombia  at  the  end  of  1943  were  believed  by 
their  neighbours  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  wish  to  secure  for  themselves 
a  favourable  hearing  at  the  peace  table. 

In  the  wider  sphere  the  Latin  Americans  were  in  general  anxious  to 
preserve  the  regional  Pan-American  system,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
wished  to  see  a  strong  world  organization  established.  This  point  of  view 
had  been  expressed  by  the  Inter-American  Juridical  Committee1  in  its 
interim  report  published  at  the  end  of  1942.  The  new  organization,  it  said, 
‘must  be  so  constituted  as  to  reconcile  the  principle  of  universality  of 
membership  with  the  existence  of  regional  groups  formed  by  natural  bonds 
of  solidarity  and  common  interests’.  At  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Conference  the 

1  This  committee  had  taken  over,  after  the  Rio  Conference,  the  functions  of  the  Inter-American 
Neutrality  Committee  set  up  at  the  Panama  Conference  which  had  been  held  just  after  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  and  at  which  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  American  states  had  made 
a  declaration  of  neutrality  ( Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  ig^i-ig42,  p.  327). 
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Juridical  Committee  had  been  entrusted  with  the  formulation  of  plans  for 
dealing  with  post-war  problems,  including  the  establishment  of  an  inter¬ 
national  security  organization.  American  Governments  had  been  asked 
to  submit  their  views  to  the  Committee,  whose  recommendations  would  in 
turn  be  submitted  to  the  American  Governments  in  order  that  the  con¬ 
clusions  reached  might  be  adopted  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers.  During  1943  no  regular  sessions  of  the  Committee  were  held  as 
the  necessary  quorum  of  five  members  was  lacking.  Regular  sessions  were 
not  resumed  until  1944  when  it  was  agreed  that  four  members  could 
constitute  a  quorum  instead  of  the  five  originally  required.1  Thus  during 
1943  there  was  no  general  exchange  of  American  views  on  peace  problems, 
although  the  Latin  American  Republics,  except  Argentina,  took  part  in 
the  United  Nations  conferences  of  specialized  agencies  on  economic 
problems. 

During  1944,  as  victory  appeared  to  be  more  closely  in  sight,  anxiety 
increased  over  the  position  of  the  Latin  American  states  in  the  post-war 
world,  as  did  fears  that  the  United  States  had  lost  interest  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Anxiety  regarding  the  role  of  smaller  nations  and  the  future 
of  the  inter-American  system  had  been  stimulated  by  Hull’s  speech  in 
Congress  on  18  November  1943  after  his  return  from  the  Moscow  Con¬ 
ference.  Hull  said  on  that  occasion  that,  when  the  international  organiza¬ 
tion  projected  in  the  Declaration  of  Four  Nations  on  General  Security 
had  been  set  up,  there  would  be  no  need  for  spheres  of  influence  or  any 
other  of  the  special  arrangements  by  which  nations  in  the  past  had  tried 
to  safeguard  their  security  and  promote  their  interests.2 

Latin  American  fears  were  not  allayed  by  a  speech  on  foreign  policy 
broadcast  by  Hull  on  9  April  1944  in  which  he  stressed  the  predominant 
role  which  would  be  played  by  the  Big  Four  in  the  international  organiza¬ 
tion  which  was  to  be  set  up.3  It  is  true  that  in  the  same  speech  he  pointed 
out  that  the  plans  for  international  organization  would  obviously  have  to 
be  acceptable  abroad  and  to  the  American  Congress  and  public.  Pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  need  for  obtaining  congressional  support  for  his  plan, 
he  had  little  attention  to  spare  for  the  wishes  and  susceptibilities  of  the 
Latin  American  nations.  At  the  end  of  May  they  learnt  from  a  statement 
issued  to  the  press  by  Hull,  after  conversations  with  a  group  of  senators, 
that  he  was  now  ready  to  proceed  with  informal  discussions  on  the  subject 
of  a  post-war  security  organization  in  the  first  place  with  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  and  China,  and  then  with  the  Governments  of  other  nations.4 

1  Sec  Ruth  D.  Masters:  Handbook  of  International  Organizations  in  the  Atnericas  (Washington, 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  1945),  p.  165. 

2  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1943-1944,  p.  14. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  25  seqq. 

4  U.S.A.,  Department  of  State:  Postwar  Foreign  Policy  Preparation,  1939-1945  (Washington, 
U.S.G.P.O.,  1949),  p.  265. 
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On  i  June  a  further  reassuring  statement  on  the  participation  of  small 
nations  was  issued.1 

A  short  outline  of  the  proposed  plan,  including  the  provision  for  a 
Security  Council  composed  of  the  four  Big  Powers  and  a  ‘suitable  number 
of  other  nations’,  was  issued  by  Roosevelt  on  15  June.2  On  1 1  July  United 
States  representatives  in  Latin  America  were  instructed  to  inform  the 
Governments  to  which  they  were  accredited  that  the  Big  Four  were  meet¬ 
ing  to  exchange  views  on  a  post-war  organization  and  that  as  soon  as 
possible  thereafter  exchanges  of  views  would  be  held  with  other  United 
Nations  and  associated  nations.3 

The  Latin  American  countries,  however,  were  anxious  for  more  than 
reassuring  statements  or  promises  of  consultation  after  the  main  decisions 
had  been  made.  They  wanted  a  meeting  of  American  nations  to  discuss 
post-war  problems  and  the  relations  of  the  Pan-American  system  to  the 
world  organization.  No  conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  had  been  held 
since  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  meeting  in  January  1942.  Suggestions  for  a 
meeting  had  been  put  forward  by  the  Mexican  Government  on  several 
occasions  during  1944  but  had  been  turned  down  by  Hull,  who  was  afraid 
that  the  question  of  recognizing  the  Farrell  Government  in  Argentina 
would  be  brought  up  and  lead  to  open  disagreement  among  the  American 
nations.4 

While  the  Big  Four  were  in  conference  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  (21  August- 
7  October  1944)  Hull  received  the  Latin  American  representatives  in  the 
United  States  and  attempted  to  reassure  them  that  the  rights  of  middle- 
and  small-sized  nations  would  not  be  ignored.5  Latin  American  anxieties 
were  not  removed  nor  were  their  ruffled  feelings  appeased  by  the  meetings 
arranged  by  the  State  Department  after  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference. 
Many  of  them  felt  that  the  talks  were  patronizing  and  perfunctory  and 
that  the  United  States  officials  were  holding  back  important  information.6 

(v)  The  Mexico  City  and  San  Francisco  Conferences 

( a )  Introduction 

As  1944  drew  to  its  close  and  the  end  of  the  war  came  nearer,  Latin 
Americans  became  increasingly  concerned  over  the  rift  in  their  continent. 
Uncertainty  regarding  their  position  in  the  post-war  world  enhanced  their 
desire  to  restore  the  shattered  unity  of  the  hemisphere.  In  Argentina  and 
the  United  States  a  similar  trend  was  at  work.  The  Argentine  Govern- 

1  U.S.A.,  Department  of  State:  Postwar  Foreign  Policy  Preparation,  1939-1945,  pp.  266-7; 
Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1943-1944,  pp.  35-36. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  325-G.  3  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1709. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  1403-4;  Welles:  Where  Are  We  Heading?,  p.  205. 

5  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1710.  For  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference  see  Survey  for  1939-46: 

America,  Britain,  and  Russia,  pp.  501-11.  6  Duggan:  The  Americas,  p.  108. 
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ment  were  anxious  to  take  their  place  in  the  comity  of  the  victorious 
nations.  Leaders  in  the  United  States  also  believed  that  it  was  desirable 
that  their  country  should  not  appear  at  the  peace  table  as  the  leader  of  a 
continent  torn  by  strife.  Upholders  of  the  Good  Neighbour  policy,  which 
had  meant  the  leadership  of  the  continent  by  the  United  States  through 
consultation  and  co-operation  with  her  weaker  neighbours,  were  much 
disturbed  by  what  they  stigmatized  as  the  unilateral  policy  of  the  State 
Department  which  was  rapidly  alienating  Latin  American  goodwill. 

Although  Argentina  was  in  a  fairly  strong  position  economically  as 
exporter  of  foodstuffs  needed  by  the  hungry  world,  she  was  afraid  that  her 
interests,  as  well  as  her  prestige,  might  suffer  if  she  were  to  be  excluded 
from  participation  in  all  plans  for  post-war  organization  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  Her  political  isolation  had  been  marked  by  her  exclusion  from  the 
various  international  conferences  which  had  been  held  in  1943-4.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  on  27  October  1944  the  Argentine  Government  addressed  a  note  to 
the  Pan  American  Union  asking  for  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers 
at  which  the  Argentine  case  for  recognition  would  be  put  forward. 

Argentina’s  request  for  a  meeting  placed  the  State  Department  in  an 
awkward  position.  Hull  was  not  prepared  to  forget  and  forgive.  On  the 
other  hand,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Peru  told  the  State  Department  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  attend  a  meeting  at  which  they  might  be  forced  to  line  up 
definitely  either  with  the  United  States  or  with  Argentina.1  The  request 
for  a  meeting  was  temporarily  shelved.  Meanwhile  Hull  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  State  owing  to  ill  health.  Under  his 
successor,  Stettinius,  with  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  responsible  for  Latin  American  relations,  a  more  conciliatory  atti¬ 
tude  prevailed.  A  suggestion  for  a  special  meeting  of  ‘united  and  asso¬ 
ciated  American  states  cooperating  in  the  war  effort’  met  the  difficulty  of 
an  invitation  to  Argentina.  It  was  agreed  that  a  conference  should  be  held 
in  Mexico  City  in  January  1945.  There  was  a  tacit  agreement  that  at  the 
conference  some  arrangement  would  be  reached  which  would  enable  the 
black  sheep  to  be  received  back  into  the  fold.  In  fact,  before  the  meeting, 
a  United  States  mission  to  Buenos  Aires  conferred  secretly  with  Peron  and 
other  Argentine  leaders  and  promised  that,  if  they  would  agree  to  sug¬ 
gestions  made  at  the  forthcoming  meeting,  the  United  States  would  with¬ 
draw  her  opposition  to  recognition  and  abandon  the  restrictive  economic 
measures  which  had  been  imposed  against  Argentina.2 

1  Duggan:  The  Americas,  pp.  105-6. 

2  Welles :  Where  Are  We  Heading?,  pp.  205-6. 
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(b)  The  Inter- American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace, 
21  February  to  8  March  19451 

The  agenda  of  the  Conference  which  met  at  Mexico  City  on  21  Feb¬ 
ruary  1945  covered: 

(1)  Further  co-operative  measures  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war; 

(2)  International  organization: 

(1 a )  world  organization; 

(b)  the  inter-American  system  and  its  co-ordination  with  a  world 
organization; 

(3)  Economic  and  social  problems  of  Latin  America; 

(4)  Consideration  of  Argentina’s  request  for  discussion  of  her  relations 
with  the  other  American  Republics. 

The  Latin  American  Republics  attending  the  Conference  were  anxious 
to  have  some  assurance  that  they  would  receive  assistance  from  the  United 
States  in  the  event  of  aggression  within  the  continent  as  well  as  from  over¬ 
seas.  Anxiety  on  this  point  was,  no  doubt,  mainly  influenced  by  fears  of 
Argentine  aggression.  The  outlawed  Government  had  dwelt  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  rearmament  and  Peron  had  indicated  that  Argentina  would 
be  prepared  to  resort  to  war  if  necessary  to  carry  out  her  policies.2  More¬ 
over,  there  had  been  nationalistic  talk  of  ‘reuniting’  the  lands  which  had 
formed  the  old  Vice-Royalty  of  La  Plata.3  There  were,  however,  also 
apprehensions  in  other  parts  of  the  continent  lest  the  increased  armaments, 
which  had  been  built  up  with  Lend-Lease  aid  as  part  of  the  hemisphere 
defence  policy,  should  lead  to  attempts  by  some  of  the  Latin  American 
Governments  to  settle  old  scores  and  satisfy  territorial  ambitions.  Resolu¬ 
tions  to  extend  the  promise  of  mutual  assistance,  made  at  Havana,  to 
cover  aggression  by  one  American  state  against  another  were  introduced 
by  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Colombia,  and  were  finally  embodied  in  the  Act 
of  Chapultepec.4  Acts  of  aggression  were  defined  generally  as  any  attack 
against  the  integrity  or  the  inviolability  of  the  territory,  or  against  the 
sovereignty  or  political  independence  of  an  American  state,  and  more 
specifically  as  ‘invasion  by  armed  forces  of  one  State  into  the  territory  of 
another  trespassing  boundaries  established  by  treaty  and  demarcated  in 
accordance  therewith’.  The  signatories  agreed  to  meet  together  to  consult 
on  punitive  measures,  including  economic  sanctions  and  the  use  of  armed 
forces.  The  agreement  on  punitive  measures  would  hold  good  only  for  the 

1  Partial  text  in  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1944-1945,  pp.  700  seqq.  Complete 
information  in  Pan  American  Union:  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace, 
Mexico  City,  February  21-March  8,  1945 :  Report  submitted  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  by  the  Director-General  (Congress  and  Conference  series  no.  47;  Washington,  Pan  American 
Union,  1945).  2  See  above,  p.  139. 

3  Argentina,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  Bolivia. 

4  See  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1944-1945,  pp.  717  seqq. 
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duration  of  the  war,  during  which  time  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  other  American  Heads  of  Government  would  be  able  to  act  under  the 
emergency  powers  with  which  they  had  been  invested.  It  was,  however, 
agreed  that  the  American  Governments  would  consider  the  conclusion  of 
a  post-war  treaty  to  make  these  war-time  obligations  permanent.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  the  emergency  Inter-American  Defence  Board  should  be 
made  permanent. 

Other  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference  were  designed  to  strengthen 
the  inter-American  system  by  the  reorganization  and  co-ordination  of  its 
machinery.  These  included  the  delegation  of  political  powers  to  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  At  previous  meetings  this 
development  had  been  opposed  by  Latin  American  countries,  who  feared 
United  States  domination  of  the  Board.  At  Mexico  City  it  was  made 
possible  by  agreement  that  in  future  the  Latin  American  countries  should 
have  specially  appointed  representatives  on  the  Board,  instead  of  their 
diplomatic  representatives  in  Washington  as  heretofore,  and  that  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Board  should  be  held  in  rotation  (the  previous  prac¬ 
tice  had  been  for  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State  to  fill  this  office). 
It  was  further  agreed  that  the  International  Conferences  of  American 
States  should  be  held  every  fourth  year  and  that  the  Foreign  Ministers 
should  meet  annually  in  the  intervals  between  the  full  conferences.  The 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  was  charged  with  the  task 
of  preparing  a  charter  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Pan-American  system 
for  the  next  International  American  Conference  at  Bogota  in  1946.1 

In  the  economic  field  the  problems  discussed  were  numerous  and  com¬ 
plex.2  The  Latin  American  Governments  represented  at  the  Conference 
were  particularly  anxious  to  receive  reassurance  from  the  United  States 
on  two  main  points.  The  most  vital  was  a  continuing  market  for  their 
raw  materials,  production  of  which — particularly  minerals  and  rubber — 
had  been  expanded  to  meet  war  needs.  They  were  afraid  that  when 
cheaper  sources  of  production  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East  once  more 
became  available  demand  for  Latin  American  materials  would  dwindle. 
They  were  also  anxious  for  some  reassurance  that  they  would  be  enabled 
to  obtain  the  necessary  supplies  of  capital  goods,  tools,  machinery,  and 
equipment  for  the  development  of  their  industries  which  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  or  expanded  during  the  war  years. 

The  United  States  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  William  L.  Clayton, 
promised  that  his  Government  would  do  their  best  to  ease  the  transition 
period  for  the  Latin  American  countries  by  a  policy  of  gradually  tapering 


1  The  Conference  was  later  postponed.  It  eventually  met  at  Bogota  in  March  1948  (see 
Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  473-6). 

2  See  Olive  Holmes:  ‘Can  Latin  America  build  a  New  Economy?’,  Foreign  Policy  Reports, 
1  April  1945. 
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off  their  purchases  of  strategic  materials  and  by  giving  as  long  notice  as 
possible  of  the  termination  of  procurement  contracts.  Although  it  was 
expected  that  victory  in  Europe  would  be  achieved  soon  it  was  generally 
believed  that  the  defeat  of  Japan  might  take  much  longer.  Until  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Pacific  war,  Clayton  said,  there  would  not,  in  all  probability, 
be  large  cuts  in  war  procurement,  and  he  hoped  that  Congress  would  also, 
in  due  course,  agree  to  legislation  authorizing  a  post-war  stockpile  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials.  He  admitted  that  there  might  be  difficulty 
in  supplying  the  Latin  American  countries  with  the  capital  goods  required 
for  their  economic  development,  but  promised  that  as  long  as  existing 
controls  were  in  force  the  United  States  Government  would  see  that  they 
received  their  fair  share.1  The  Conference  adopted  a  number  of  recom¬ 
mendations  and  an  American  Economic  Charter  designed  to  further  three 
objectives:  (U  continued  mobilization  of  America’s  economic  resources 
until  the  achievement  of  total  victory;  (2)  an  orderly  transition  of  the 
economic  life  of  the  Americas  from  war-  to  peace-time  conditions;  and 
(3)  post-war  economic  development  of  the  American  Republics.2 

The  declaration  of  principles  in  the  Economic  Charter  represented  a 
series  of  aspirations  rather  than  a  programme.  Measures  to  translate  the 
principles  into  action  had  still  to  be  adopted.  Moreover,  during  the  dis¬ 
cussions  which  preceded  the  adoption  of  the  charter  it  was  clear  that  the 
Latin  American  Republics  did  not  by  any  means  entirely  agree  with  the 
United  States  delegates  on  all  the  conditions  desirable  for  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  post-war  world.  For  example,  they  were  not  convinced  that 
the  principles  of  free  trade  and  free  enterprise,  advocated  by  the  North 
American  delegates,  would  prove  beneficial  to  them.  They  were  anxious 
to  protect  their  young  industries  from  the  competition  of  the  big  industrial 
nations  by  preferential  tariffs  and  other  special  arrangements.  Many  of 
the  Latin  American  Governments  believed  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
them  to  maintain  managed  economies  in  some  degree. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  American  Governments  should  prepare  informa¬ 
tion  on  their  economic,  financial,  and  monetary  situation  to  submit  to  the 
Inter-American  Technical  Economic  Conference  scheduled  to  meet  in 
Washington  in  June.3  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  war-time  Inter-American 
Financial  and  Economic  Advisory  Committee  should  be  replaced  by  a 
permanent  Inter- American  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

The  Latin  American  delegates  were  also  anxious  to  discuss  plans  for 
world  organization  and  the  relation  of  the  hemisphere  security  system  to 
the  world  security  system  which  was  to  be  set  up  at  the  San  Francisco 
Conference. 

1  Text  of  statement  by  Clayton  in  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  10)44-1945,  pp. 

702  seqq.  2  Ibid.  pp.  737  seqq. 

3  A.  P.  Whitaker,  ed. :  Inter-American  Affairs  .  .  .  1945,  pp.  1 1 1  seqq. 
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The  outlines  of  the  world  organization  drawn  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  had 
not  been  received  with  any  great  enthusiasm  by  the  Latin  American 
nations,  who  felt  that  they  did  not  afford  smaller  states  the  position  that 
they  would  have  liked,  and  to  which  they  felt  that  they  were  entitled,  as 
independent  sovereign  nations.  At  the  Mexico  City  Conference  sugges¬ 
tions  and  criticisms  by  the  Latin  American  countries  were  co-ordinated  in 
a  sixty-page  document.1  These  proposals  were  designed  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  smaller  nations  in  relation  to  the  Big  Three  by  increasing 
the  powers  of  the  General  Assembly  and  by  ensuring  greater  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  Security  Council.  Suggestions  were  made  that  the  Latin 
American  nations  should  be  assigned  a  quota  of  three  non-permanent 
seats  on  the  Council  and  that  one  of  them  should  receive  a  permanent 
seat.2  They  also  expressed  a  preference  for  settling  regional  matters 
through  the  inter-American  system  rather  than  having  them  submitted  to 
the  world  organization.  The  United  States  delegation,  however,  was  un¬ 
willing  to  enter  into  prolonged  discussions  which  might  involve  its  Govern¬ 
ment  in  commitments  which  would  limit  their  freedom  of  action  at  the 
San  Francisco  Conference.  Moreover,  the  members  of  the  delegation  were 
themselves  divided  on  the  question  of  the  relations  of  the  hemisphere 
system  to  the  world  security  system.  Some,  like  Adolf  Berle,  did  not  believe 
that  the  world  organization  should  have  power  to  prevent  an  inter- 
American  security  system  taking  action  against  an  aggressor  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Members  of  the  opposing  school  of  thought,  including  Leo 
Pasvolsky,  who  had  played  a  leading  part  in  drawing  up  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  plans  for  an  international  security  system,  believed  that  all 
authority  and  power  should  rest  in  the  world  organization.3  This  question, 
unresolved  at  Mexico  City,  provided  a  major  source  of  embarrassment  at 
the  San  Francisco  Conference  three  months  later. 

Although  the  recognition  of  the  Farrell  Government  in  Argentina  was 
the  last  matter  to  be  discussed,  it  was  probably  the  one  which  took  first 
place  in  importance  in  the  minds  of  most  of  the  Latin  American  delegates. 
The  olive  branch  which  was  finally  agreed  upon  took  the  form  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion  expressing  the  hope  that  Argentina  would  demonstrate  her  eligibility 
to  take  her  place  among  the  United  Nations,  and  stating  that  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Mexico  City  Conference  would  be  open  to  her  for  signature 
when  once  she  had  fulfilled  her  obligations.  On  27  March  the  Argentine 
Government  declared  war  on  Germany  and  Japan  and  accepted  the 
invitation  to  adhere  to  the  resolutions  reached  at  Mexico  City,  including 

1  See  Olive  Holmes:  ‘The  Mexico  City  Conference  and  Regional  Security’,  Foreign  Policy 
Reports,  i  May  1945. 

2  Brazil  hoped  for  a  permanent  seat.  A  suggestion  to  this  effect,  had,  in  fact,  been  made  by 
Hull  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  but  had  been  opposed  by  Russia  and  Great  Britain  (Hull:  Memoirs, 
ii.  1678). 

3  See  James  B.  Reston:  ‘The  Critic  turns  Actor’,  Foreign  Affairs,  October  1945,  xxiv.  55. 
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the  Act  of  Chapultepec.  They  also  promised  to  put  into  effect  the  measures 
required  to  curb  Axis  activities.1  On  9  April  Farrell’s  Government  was 
recognized  by  the  United  States  and  the  other  American  Governments. 

Apparently  Stettinius  promised  the  Argentine  representative  that  the 
United  States  Government  would  use  their  influence  to  secure  his  coun¬ 
try’s  admission  to  the  United  Nations,  which  would  enable  Argentina  to 
take  her  place  in  the  world  organization  in  due  course.2  The  other 
American  Republics  were  by  now  all  members  of  the  United  Nations  and 
as  such  received  invitations  on  5  March  to  the  San  Francisco  Conference. 
The  question  of  initial  membership  in  the  world  organization  had  already 
been  the  subject  of  much  hard  bargaining  at  the  highest  level.3  The 
question  had  first  been  raised  during  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  conversations 
in  1944.  The  United  States  wished  to  include  the  war-time  united 
nations  and  eight  associated  nations  who  had  not  declared  war  but  had 
helped  the  Allies’  war  effort.  These  eight  nations  were  six  Latin  American 
Republics,  Iceland,  and  Egypt.  The  Russians  opposed  the  admission  of 
any  countries  except  those  which  had  already  declared  war  and  signed  the 
United  Nations  Declaration,  and  demanded  separate  representation  for 
the  sixteen  Soviet  Republics.4 

The  United  States  Government  were  in  an  awkward  position,  as  they 
had  previously  discouraged  several  of  the  Latin  American  Republics  from 
making  declarations  of  war.  In  January  1945,  before  setting  out  for  the 
Yalta  Conference,  Roosevelt  wrote  to  the  six  Latin  American  Republics 
suggesting  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  them  to  declare  war.5  As  the 
Governments  approached  were  in  ignorance  of  the  underlying  reasons  for 
this  sudden  change  in  the  United  States  attitude  they  were  understandably 
piqued. 

At  Yalta  the  question  of  initial  membership,  which  had  been  left  un¬ 
resolved  when  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  conversations  ended,  was  again  taken 
up  by  the  Big  Three.  Although  Stalin  expressed  some  very  scathing  views 
on  the  role  of  the  small  Powers  in  the  world,  Roosevelt  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  his  agreement  that  all  associated  nations  who  had  declared  war 
by  1  March  1945  should  be  invited  to  attend  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
in  June  which  would  draw  up  the  Charter  for  the  post-war  security 
organization.6 

Stalin  believed  that  small  countries  should  be  seen  and  not  heard.  This 
applied  particularly  to  the  Latin  American  Republics.  Stalin  wished  to 
curtail  their  voting  power,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  regarded  them 

1  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1944-1945,  pp.  752  seqq. 

2  Welles:  Where  Are  We  Heading?,  p.  207. 

3  See  also  Survey  for  1939-46:  America,  Britain,  and  Russia,  pp.  506,  509,  552-5,  577. 

4  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1678-9. 

5  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. :  Roosevelt  and  the  Russians  (London,  Cape,  1950),  pp.  179-80. 

6  Ibid.  p.  181. 
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merely  as  satellite  states  who  would  vote  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  United  States.  Moreover,  individually  most  of  the  Republics  were 
unpopular  with  the  Russian  dictator.  Their  Governments  in  general  had 
a  strong  anti-Soviet  and  anti-Communist  bias.  The  majority  did  not  even 
maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  although  between 
October  1942  and  the  end  of  1944  seven  countries1  had  recognized 
the  Soviet  Government  and  had  agreed  to  exchange  representatives. 
Stalin’s  concession  that  associated  nations  who  had  declared  war  by 
1  March  should  be  invited  did  not,  of  course,  cover  Argentina.  When 
questioned  about  her  status,  Roosevelt  replied  that  Argentina  obviously 
did  not  come  into  the  category  of  nations  whose  rights  to  receive  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  San  Francisco  Conference  were  being  discussed.  She  was 
neither  one  of  the  war-time  united  nations  nor  an  associated  nation  who 
had  helped  the  Allies’  war  effort.  Earlier  during  the  Yalta  Conference 
Stalin  had  expressed  his  opinion  that  Argentina  should  be  punished  for 
her  failure  to  co-operate  with  the  Allies,  and  had  added  that  if  she  were  in 
the  Russian  sector  of  the  world  he  would  have  seen  to  it.2 

For  their  part,  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  agreed  to  support  the  Russian 
claim  for  separate  membership  for  the  Ukrainian  and  Byelorussian  Repub¬ 
lics  when  it  was  brought  forward  at  the  forthcoming  conference.3 

The  Latin  American  Republics  were  not  informed  of  the  agreement  on 
the  admission  of  the  two  Soviet  Republics  until  after  the  Mexico  City  Con¬ 
ference.  Roosevelt  insisted  on  the  agreement  being  regarded  as  highly 
secret  until  a  press  leakage  on  28  March  1945  obliged  him  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  public  announcements  on  29  March  and  3  April.4  Both  the 
matter  of  the  revelation  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  made  added  to 
the  unease  of  the  Latin  Americans,  and,  according  to  Sumner  Welles,  they 
only  consented  to  support  the  United  States  commitment  on  condition 
that  Argentina  should  be  simultaneously  admitted.5 

(c)  The  San  Francisco  Conference,  25  April  to  26  June  19456 

Further  trouble  arose  when  Russia  insisted  that  Byelorussia  and  the 
Ukraine  should  be  invited  to  take  part  in  the  Conference  itself.  When  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  leading  Latin  American  countries,  Brazil,  Chile, 
and  Mexico,  agreed  on  condition  that  Argentina  was  also  invited,  Molotov 
retorted  by  demanding  an  invitation  for  the  Russian-sponsored  Polish 

1  Cuba,  Mexico,  Uruguay,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Chile,  and  Nicaragua. 

2  Stettinius:  Roosevelt  and  the  Russians,  pp.  108,  180. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  161-3,  170,  177-8,  183. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  248  seqq.  Apparently  Roosevelt  was  anxious  to  keep  the  agreement  secret  as  long 
as  possible  owing  to  his  fears  over  the  reactions  of  Congress  and  the  American  public.  Text  of 
announcements  in  Documents  on  Foreign  Relations,  ig^-ig^y,  pp.  361-4. 

5  Welles:  Where  Are  We  Heading?,  p.  21 1. 

6  For  a  full  account  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference  see  Survey  for  1939-46:  America,  Britain, 
and  Russia,  pp.  591-606. 
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Government.  The  Latin  American  Governments  reluctantly  agreed  to 
vote  for  the  admission  of  the  two  Soviet  Republics,  but  Molotov  main¬ 
tained  his  refusal  to  support  Argentina  unless  the  Lublin  Government 
were  also  included.1  Although  the  United  States  Government,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  promises  to  the  Latin  American  delegates,  secured  the 
admission  of  Argentina,  Molotov’s  anti-Argentine  strictures  gained  the 
sympathy  of  the  overwhelming  mass  of  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  and  Allied  nations,  who  were  indignant  at  what  appeared  to  them 
a  complete  and  quite  unnecessary  volte-face  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Government.  The  violent  attacks  on  Argentina  in  the  United 
States  press  increased  the  bad  blood  already  existing  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  Conference  had  got  off  to  a  bad  start.  Russian  intransigence  and 
Molotov’s  attitude  towards  the  Latin  American  delegates  confirmed  them 
in  their  determination  to  fight  not  only  for  the  rights  of  small  nations,  but, 
paradoxically,  for  greater  autonomy  for  regional  systems.  Under  a  strong 
regional  system  they  would  doubtless  run  the  risk  of  United  States  domina¬ 
tion,  but  they  were  prepared  to  face  this  if  by  doing  so  they  could  avoid 
European,  i.e.  Russian,  interference  in  their  affairs. 

Accordingly,  somewhat  ironically  in  view  of  past  history,2  the  Latin 
American  delegates  fought  tenaciously  for  the  preservation  of  an  inter- 
American  security  system — even  invoking  the  sanctity  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  support  of  their  position — while  the  United  States  delegates 
seemed  at  one  moment  prepared  to  abandon  it  in  order  to  reach  agree¬ 
ment  with  Russia  and  Great  Britain.  The  Latin  American  position,  how¬ 
ever,  was  strongly  supported  by  two  of  the  United  States  delegates, 
Senators  Connally  and  Vandenberg.  Eventually  a  compromise  was 
reached  by  which  regional  systems  would  be  entitled  to  take  immediate 
and  full  action  in  an  emergency,  although  the  ultimate  authority  would 
rest  with  the  United  Nations  Organization.3 

(vi)  The  End  of  the  War  and  its  Aftermath,  1945-6 

(a)  Argentina 
(1)  Per  on  v.  Braden 

In  the  Mexico  City  and  San  Francisco  Conferences  the  United  States 
and  Argentine  Governments  had  tacitly  agreed  to  sink  their  differences  in 

1  Welles:  Where  Are  We  Heading?,  pp.  211-12. 

2  For  example,  when  the  League  of  Nations  was  set  up  Latin  American  countries  expressed 
their  opinion  that  the  League  should  have  supreme  authority  over  any  regional  arrangements. 
At  this  date  the  Latin  American  attitude  was  determined  by  fear  of  the  United  States  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

3  Welles,  op.  cit.  p.  214;  Duggan:  The  Americas,  pp.  119  seqq. 
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order  that  the  Western  Hemisphere  might  present  a  united  front  for  the 
organization  of  the  post-war  world.  The  basic  objectives  of  the  two 
Governments,  however,  remained  unchanged,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
their  fundamentally  different  points  of  view  gave  rise  to  further  trouble. 
The  Argentine  Government  having  obtained  what  they  wanted— recogni¬ 
tion  by  the  other  American  nations  and  their  entry  into  the  United 
Nations  Organization — had  no  intention  of  arranging  their  affairs  to  suit 
the  United  States.  For  their  part,  the  United  States  Government,  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  Far  Eastern  war,  political  problems  in  Europe,  and 
worsening  relations  with  the  Soviet  Government,  had  little  attention  to 
spare  for  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Immediately  after  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  Stettinius  was  succeeded  as  Secretary  of  State  by  ex-Senator 
James  F.  Byrnes.  Involved  in  world  troubles,  Byrnes  had  no  time  for 
Latin  American  relations,  nor  indeed  had  he  much  experience  or  know¬ 
ledge  in  this  sphere.  In  August  1945  the  United  States  Ambassador  in 
Buenos  Aires,  Spruille  Braden,  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
in  charge  of  Latin  American  relations.  Braden  had  been  posted  to  Buenos 
Aires  in  May  1945  and  the  period  of  his  mission  in  Argentina  had  been 
marked  by  zeal  rather  than  by  discretion.  He  had  made  no  secret  of  his 
dislike  for  the  Argentine  military  dictatorship  and  his  wish  to  see  it  over¬ 
thrown. 

When  Braden  arrived  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1945  the  struggle  for  pre¬ 
dominance  among  the  rival  Colonels  in  Argentina  had  definitely  been  won 
by  Peron.  Peron  held  the  offices  of  Vice-President,  Minister  of  War,  and 
Minister  of  Labour.  As  Minister  of  Labour  and  Welfare  he  had  succeeded 
in  winning  the  support  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  working  classes.  Old- 
style  labour  unions  and  leaders  of  the  pre-military  dictatorship  period  had 
been  replaced  by  new  labour  syndicates  whose  allegiance  was  given  to 
Peron.  A  number  of  concessions  had  been  made  to  the  working  classes, 
wages  had  been  raised,  and  social  benefits  had  been  decreed. 

On  9  February  1945  President  Farrell  had  stated  that  Argentina  had 
now  reached  the  ‘phase  of  pre-electoral  organization’  which  would  ulti¬ 
mately  lead  the  country  back  to  ‘constitutional  normality’,1  and  on  18 
May  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  announced  that  the  Government  would 
lift  the  ban  on  political  activities,  issue  a  new  political  parties  statute,  and 
create  an  electoral  court.2  The  new  statute  for  the  organization  of  political 
parties  was  issued  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  prospect  of  presidential  and  congressional  elections  gave  rise  to 
increased  efforts  by  the  opponents  of  the  Farrell-Peron  regime,  although 
their  activities  were  hampered  by  the  state  of  siege  which  prevented 
organized  opposition.  The  Liberal  and  Left-wing  elements  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  had  now  been  augmented  by  the  big  industrialists  and  commercial 

1  New  York  Times,  11  February  1945.  2  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  19  May  1945. 
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interests,  who  objected  to  the  Government’s  price-fixing  policy,  and  by 
most  of  the  big  landowners  and  cattle-breeders. 

Elections  took  more  definite  shape  on  6  July  when  Farrell  announced 
that  they  would  be  called  before  the  end  of  the  year.1  As  elections  in 
Argentina  were  usually  held  ninety  days  after  being  called  they  would 
presumably  take  place  in  March  1946.  Farrell  said  that  there  would  be 
no  officially  backed  candidate  for  President.  Six  days  after  Farrell’s  an¬ 
nouncement  Peron’s  campaign  was  launched  in  the  capital  by  a  mass 
labour  rally,2  and  on  24  July  a  splinter  group  of  the  Radical  Party  staged 
a  public  demonstration  inviting  Peron  to  be  their  candidate.3  Although 
Peron  did  not  publicly  admit  that  he  would  be  prepared  to  accept  the 
presidential  nomination,  and,  indeed,  had  thought  it  politic  to  declare  in 
April  that  he  had  no  desire  to  do  so,  few  doubted  that  he  would  accept  the 
call  which  he  had  for  long  so  assiduously  courted. 

The  opposition  had  the  fervent  support  of  the  United  States  Ambassa¬ 
dor,  Braden,  who  regarded  the  restoration  of  democracy  and  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  military  dictatorship  as  the  main  objects  of  his  mission. 
Braden  was  not  content  to  further  his  objectives  by  orthodox  diplomatic 
methods.  In  public  speeches  the  Ambassador  attacked  the  Government 
for  authoritarian  and  fascist  policies  and  for  failing  to  fulfil  their  promises 
to  take  action  against  Axis-controlled  firms.  In  an  interview  before  his 
departure  to  take  up  his  post  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  Washington, 
Braden  said  that  there  would  be  no  change  in  his  policy  towards  Argentina. 
On  the  contrary,  his  new  post  would  offer  him  greater  possibilities  for 
making  it  effective.  Braden  said  that  official  relations  would  depend  on 
future  events — the  implication  being  that  they  would  depend  on  the 
result  of  the  elections.4 

The  raising  of  the  state  of  siege  on  6  August  was  followed  by  violent 
clashes  between  the  competing  factions.5  On  26  September  the  Govern¬ 
ment  took  advantage  of  an  abortive  coup  instigated  by  General  Rawson 
to  reimpose  the  state  of  siege  and  to  arrest  and  imprison  large  numbers  of 
their  opponents.6 

On  9  October  the  country  was  startled  by  an  announcement  made  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  that  Peron  had  resigned  from  all  his  govern¬ 
ment  posts.  Peron’s  resignation  had,  in  fact,  been  forced  on  him  by  a 
group  of  military  officers  as  an  alternative  to  an  armed  march  on  the 
capital.  Though  he  was  obliged  to  accept  the  officers’  ultimatum  Peron 
did  not  despair,  and  in  a  farewell  speech  he  announced  that  he  would  put 
himself  at  the  service  of  the  people.  He  accused  Braden  of  intervention  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Argentina  and  of  ‘inciting  rebellion’.  Peron  added 


1  New  York  Times,  11  July  1945. 
3  Ibid.  26  July  1945. 

5  Ibid.  17  August  1945. 


2  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  13  July  1945. 
4  Ibid.  27  August  1945. 

6  New  York  Times,  27  September  1945. 
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that  before  leaving  the  Ministry  of  Labour  he  had  signed  the  decrees  rais¬ 
ing  the  pay  of  all  Argentine  workers  and  giving  them  a  share  in  profits.1 
On  the  1 2th  Peron  was  placed  under  arrest  and  a  temporary  Government 
was  set  up  under  the  presidency  of  Farrell. 

Five  days  later  Peron  made  a  triumphant  return.  The  naval,  army,  and 
civilian  instigators  and  supporters  of  the  coup  had  been  unable  to  agree 
on  a  Government,  and  Farrell  had  remained  loyal  to  Peron.  Widespread 
demonstrations  and  strikes,  with  resultant  riots,  had  been  staged  by 
Peronista  labour  groups  clamouring  for  Peron’s  return.  On  17  October 
Farrell  announced  to  the  assembled  crowd  that  the  provisional  Cabinet 
was  being  replaced  by  a  new  one  which  was  composed  of  Peron’s  sup¬ 
porters.  Standing  beside  the  President  on  the  balcony  of  the  Casa  Rosada, 
Peron  received  a  great  ovation.2  On  22  October  the  Government  promised 
free  elections  with  fair  play  at  the  polls  guaranteed  by  the  armed  forces,3 
and  on  the  31st  a  decree  was  issued  allowing  political  parties  to  resume 
activities.4 

A  wide  coalition  of  the  old  political  parties  was  formed  to  oppose  Peron 
under  the  title  of  the  Democratic  Union,  and  Tamborini,  a  Radical  politi¬ 
cian,  was  chosen  as  their  presidential  candidate.  A  new  Labour  Party 
was  set  up  to  work  for  Peron’s  election.  Peron’s  programme  included  a 
five-year  plan  to  reform  agriculture,  industry,  and  society.  The  promised 
reformation  involved  restoration  of  the  land  to  the  workers,  improvement  of 
labour  conditions,  and  plans  to  make  Argentina  industrially  self-sufficient.5 

While  Peron’s  main  support  came  from  the  poorer  classes,  who  de¬ 
signated  themselves  the  Descamisados  (shirtless  ones),  it  included  nationa¬ 
listic  elements.  Peron  also  claimed  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
episcopate,  because  in  a  pastoral  letter  of  16  November  Catholics  were 
enjoined  not  to  vote  for  candidates  advocating  educational  secularism, 
separation  of  church  and  state,  and  legal  divorce.  Most  of  the  parties 
included  in  the  Democratic  Union  were  known  to  be  opposed  to  com¬ 
pulsory  religious  teaching  in  the  schools,  which  had  been  decreed  by  the 
military  regime  after  its  assumption  of  power  in  1943. 6 

The  election  campaign  was  watched  with  keen  interest  throughout  the 
continent.  In  spite  of  the  contrast  between  the  colourful  personality  of  the 
dashing  and  vigorous  Peron  and  the  somewhat  uninspiring  Tamborini, 
the  Democratic  U nion  believed  that  they  would  be  victorious  if  the  elections 
were  fairly  held.  Although  the  state  of  siege  was  maintained,  the  press  was 
allowed  almost  complete  freedom  to  comment  and  criticize,  and  all  parties 
were  allowed  to  hold  meetings.  Many  of  the  Democratic  parties’  meetings, 

1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  New  York  Times,  11  October  1945. 

2  The  Times,  18  October  1945.  3  New  York  Times,  23  October  1945. 

4  The  Times,  1  November  1945. 

5  Christian  Science  Monitor,  27  December  1945. 

6  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  19  November  1945. 
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however,  were  broken  up  by  armed  bands  of  Peronistas,  and  there  was  no 
attempt  at  impartiality  by  the  pro-Peron  police  force. 

Meanwhile,  true  to  his  promise,  Braden,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
in  Washington,  had  continued  his  attacks  on  Peron  as  a  threat  to  hemi¬ 
sphere  peace  and  solidarity,1  while  at  the  same  time  he  had  tried  to  enlist 
the  support  of  other  American  Governments.2  A  fortnight  or  so  before  the 
election,  which  had  been  fixed  for  24  February  1946,  he  decided  that  the 
time  had  come  for  more  direct  action.  On  1 1  February  a  memorandum, 
generally  known  as  the  Blue  Book,  was  handed  to  the  representatives  of  the 
other  American  countries.  Twelve  hours  later  it  was  made  public.  The 
Blue  Book  was  based  on  intelligence  reports  on  Axis  activities  in  Argentina, 
including  information  which  had  come  to  light  after  the  Allied  occupation 
of  Germany.  The  Argentine  Government  were  indicted  for  having  given 
aid  to  Germany  during  the  war  and  for  continuing  to  give  refuge  to  Nazi 
interests  in  their  country.  Peron  was  named  as  one  of  the  principal  col¬ 
laborators.3 

During  most  of  the  election  campaign  Peron’s  main  emphasis  had  been 
on  his  role  as  champion  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  against  the  greedy  land¬ 
owning  and  capitalist  oligarchy.  Lavish  promises  had  been  made  to  the 
workers  and  decrees  issued  giving  them  immediate  and  tangible  benefits. 
Braden’s  open  intervention  provided  Peron  with  fresh  ammunition  as  the 
upholder  of  Argentina’s  freedom  and  independence  from  the  attempted 
domination  of  the  Yankee.  The  Argentine  electors,  he  said,  must  vote  on 
24  February  for  Braden  or  for  Peron.4 

In  contrast  with  the  intimidation  and  factional  fighting  which  had 
marked  the  election  campaign,  polling  day  was  tranquil  and  orderly,  and 
the  promise  that  the  armed  forces  would  guarantee  a  fair  election  was 
fully  implemented.  Counting  the  votes  took  six  weeks,  but  by  the  middle 
of  March  it  was  clear  that,  unless  there  was  a  sharp  reversal  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  districts,  Peron’s  victory  was  assured.  The  final  returns  showed  that 
Peron  had  gained  a  sweeping  electoral  majority  and  that  his  party  had 
been  victorious  in  thirteen  out  of  fourteen  Provincial  Governments  as  well 
as  in  Congress.  The  success  of  Peron’s  supporters  was  facilitated  by  the 
divisions  among  the  opposition  groups  whose  party  truce  had  only  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  selection  of  a  joint  presidential  candidate. 

(2)  Repercussions  on  the  Continent  of  the  Argentine  Elections 

Peron’s  victory  placed  the  Latin  American  policy  makers  in  the  United 
States  in  an  awkward  position.  Braden  and  the  State  Department  had 

1  See,  for  example,  speech  on  19  January  {New  York  Times,  20  January  1946). 

2  See  below,  pp.  164-5. 

3  See  U.S.A.,  Department  of  State:  Consultation  among  the  American  Republics  with  respect  to  the 
Argentine  Situation,  Publication  2473  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1946). 

4  The  Times,  14  February  1946. 
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pinned  their  hopes  on  his  defeat  by  the  democratic  elements.  They  could 
theoretically  follow  one  of  three  policies:  (1)  acceptance  of  the  new 
Government  and  normal  relations  with  Argentina;  (2)  non-recognition 
and  open  opposition;  or  (3)  recognition,  but  maintenance  of  distant  and 
unfriendly  relations.  They  were  not  prepared  to  entertain  the  first  policy. 
The  second  was  ruled  out  unless  the  United  States  was  prepared  to  play 
a  lone  hand.  Neither  the  British  Government1  nor  the  leading  Latin 
American  Governments  were  prepared  to  isolate  Argentina. 

The  Latin  American  countries  had  viewed  with  dismay  the  renewal  of 
the  quarrel  between  the  United  States  and  Argentina  which  had  tempo¬ 
rarily  been  bridged  at  Mexico  City  and  San  Francisco.  Although  the 
majority  of  the  American  Governments  did  not  like  the  Farrell-Peron 
regime  any  better  than  the  United  States  Government  did,  an  open  break 
was  not  in  their  interests.  Moreover,  the  high-handed  actions  of  the 
United  States  had  aroused  the  old  fears  of  North  American  intervention 
and  hegemony.  In  these  circumstances  they  clung  with  increased  deter¬ 
mination  to  their  old  safeguards,  the  principles  of  non-intervention  and 
unanimity.  It  seemed  increasingly  clear  that  the  United  States  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  jettison  both  these  principles.  United  States  foreign  policy 
makers  had  publicly  proclaimed  that  the  policy  of  non-intervention  in 
foreign  affairs  did  not  mean  approval  of  local  tyranny2  and  had  appealed 
to  the  Latin  American  countries  to  join  in  the  fight  against  fascist  govern¬ 
ments. 

The  attitude  of  the  Latin  American  Governments  to  any  revision  of  the 
principle  of  non-intervention  was  clearly  shown  in  their  reaction  to  a 
Uruguayan  proposal  put  forward  in  November  1945.  In  a  note  addressed 
to  the  other  American  Republics  the  Uruguayan  Foreign  Minister, 
Rodriguez  Lareta,  proposed  collective  action  against  governments  viola¬ 
ting  democratic  principles  which  included  the  basic  rights  of  man.  Al¬ 
though  the  resolution  did  not,  of  course,  mention  Argentina  it  was  obvious 
that  the  Farrell-Peron  military  dictatorship  was  a  government  of  this 
nature.  So,  in  fact,  were  several  other  Latin  American  Governments. 

Byrnes  immediately  announced  the  United  States  Government’s  ‘un¬ 
qualified  adherence’  to  the  Uruguayan  proposal.  The  majority  of  the 
Latin  American  states  were,  in  contrast,  either  diplomatically  non¬ 
committal  or  opposed  to  the  proposal.  They  were  not  prepared  to  accept 
intervention  in  their  internal  affairs,  either  unilateral  or  multilateral. 
Moreover,  they  were  afraid  that,  although  the  intervention  might  ostensibly 

1  According  to  Joseph  Newman,  New  York  Herald  Tribune  correspondent  in  Buenos  Aires,  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary,  Ernest  Bevin,  refused  an  invitation  from  Byrnes  to  issue  the  Blue  Book 
as  a  joint  paper  unless  the  United  States  could  guarantee  the  British  meat  supply  ( New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  27  March  1946). 

2  See,  for  example,  address  by  Byrnes  on  31  October  1945  ( Documents  on  American  Foreign 
Relations,  1945-1946,  pp.  763-5)- 
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be  multilateral,  the  United  States  might  use  her  superior  military  and 
economic  strength  to  bring  pressure  on  some  of  the  weaker  states  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  majority  to  endorse  the  intervention  which  she  desired.1 
Their  doubts  were  enhanced  by  pronouncements  by  State  Department 
officials  that  unanimity  in  inter-American  agreements  was  an  unattainable 
ideal  and  that  decisions  should  be  made  by  a  substantial  majority.2 

The  most  important  inter-American  agreement  under  discussion  at  the 
time  was  the  hemisphere  defence  treaty  which  was  to  replace  the  Act  of 
Chapultepec.  It  had  been  agreed  that  the  American  Governments  should 
meet  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  at  the  end  of  October  1945  to  consider  the  treaty. 
Shortly  before  the  scheduled  date  of  the  meeting  the  State  Department 
informed  the  host  government  of  Brazil  that  it  wished  the  conference  to  be 
postponed  because  the  United  States  Government  were  not  prepared  to 
negotiate  a  defence  treaty  with  the  existing  Argentine  regime.  The  other 
Latin  American  Governments,  only  informed  after  the  decision  had  been 
made,  were  displeased  and  disturbed  that  this  important  step  had  been 
taken  without  prior  consultation  with  them.3  Although  negotiations 
between  the  American  Governments  for  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  con¬ 
tinued,  it  was  impossible  to  reach  any  agreement  since  the  United  States 
was  not  prepared  to  negotiate  a  treaty  if  the  Argentine  Government  were 
included,  while  the  leading  Latin  American  countries  were  opposed  to  any 
agreement  from  which  Argentina  would  be  excluded. 

Braden  had  not  only  failed  to  persuade  the  majority  of  the  Latin 
American  Governments  that  it  was  in  their  interests  to  support  the  United 
States  in  a  firm  policy  vis-a-vis  the  Argentine  Government;  his  tough 
policy  was  also  opposed  by  a  number  of  elements  in  the  United  States  as 
well.  His  opponents  included  supporters  of  the  Good  Neighbour  policy 
and  non-interventionists,4  business  interests  who  feared  British  competition 
in  Argentina,  and  a  growing  body  of  opinion  which  believed  that  the 
dangers  from  Nazism  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  were  insignificant  com¬ 
pared  to  the  menace  of  Communism.  They  were  anxious  that  all  the 
American  countries  should  unite  to  combat  this  new  danger. 

In  these  circumstances  Braden  temporized.  On  27  March  1946  he  said 
that  diplomatic  relations  with  the  new  Government  at  Buenos  Aires  would 
be  maintained,  but  repeated  that  the  United  States  Government  were  not 
prepared  to  enter  into  any  military  agreement  for  the  Western  Hemisphere 
which  would  include  Argentina.5  Apparently  he  still  hoped  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  other  American  countries  or  with  a  majority  of  them, 

1  See  Duggan:  The  Americas,  pp.  203-5. 

2  See,  for  example,  address  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  American  Republic  Affairs, 

Department  of  State,  on  20  November  1945  ( Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1945-1946, 
pp.  765-8).  3  Welles:  Where  Are  We  Heading ?,  pp.  224-5. 

4  Welles  was  the  leading  spokesman  for  the  non-interventionists. 

5  New  York  Times,  28  March  1946. 
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excluding  Argentina,  but  it  was  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  any  such 
hope  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  Early  in  April  belated  replies  were 
received  from  Brazil  and  other  leading  South  American  countries  to  com¬ 
munications  addressed  to  them  by  the  United  States  Government  regard¬ 
ing  appropriate  action  in  view  of  the  Blue  Book  revelations.  In  general 
they  agreed  with  the  Brazilian  point  of  view,  which  was  expressed  in  a 
memorandum  published  on  4  April.  The  Brazilian  Foreign  Minister  said, 
in  effect,  that  the  war  was  over,  that  the  new  Argentine  Government  had 
been  freely  chosen,  and  that  the  Brazilian  Government  were  anxious  to 
sign  a  mutual  assistance  pact  but  believed  that  such  a  pact  would  be  value¬ 
less  unless  all  the  American  nations  were  signatories,  including  Argentina.1 
As  a  result  of  the  Latin  American  replies  and  further  inter-American  con¬ 
sultations  the  State  Department  modified  its  position  to  the  extent  of  issu¬ 
ing  a  statement  that  the  United  States  Government  would  be  prepared  to 
consider  Argentine  participation  in  a  defence  treaty  provided  that  the 
Argentine  Government  carried  out  their  obligations  in  eliminating  Axis 
influences.2 

Throughout  1946  the  struggle  continued,  with  Braden  fighting  a  gallant 
but  losing  battle  on  several  fronts.  Braden’s  most  powerful  opponents  at 
home  were  the  new  United  States  Ambassador  to  Buenos  Aires,  George 
Messersmith,  and  the  War  Department.  United  States  military  planners 
were  anxious  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  Latin  American  Govern¬ 
ments  on  hemisphere  defence  planning.  Their  programme  for  defence 
included  standardization  of  the  training,  organization,  and  equipment  of 
all  the  American  Republics.  In  October  1945  the  Inter- American  Defence 
Board  had  presented  a  report  on  the  co-ordination  of  military  efforts,  and 
in  May  1946  President  Truman  submitted  to  Congress  an  Inter- American 
Military  Co-operation  Act  embodying  many  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Defence  Board.  The  bill,  if  passed,  would  allow  the  standardization  of 
equipment  through  the  exchange  of  modern  United  States  armaments  for 
existing  Latin  American  non-standard  equipment.  The  War  Department 
was  afraid  that  if  the  Argentine  Government  were  not  allowed  to  get  arms 
from  the  United  States  they  would  obtain  them  either  from  Great  Britain 
or  from  Russia.  In  June  General  van  der  Becke,  former  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Argentine  army,  visited  Washington  in  an  effort  to  obtain  military 
supplies.  The  Argentine  emissary  was  informed  by  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  that  the  United  States  Government  were  not  prepared  to  sell  arms 
to  his  Government  until  Argentina  had  fulfilled  her  obligations  by  ridding 
the  country  of  Axis  influences. 

During  the  summer  months  several  conciliatory  gestures  were  made.  In 
August  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  and  the  United  Nations  Charter  were 

1  New  York  Times,  5,  7,  8,  9  April,  The  Times,  9  April  1946. 

2  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1945-1946,  pp.  776-7. 
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ratified  by  both  Houses  of  the  Argentine  Congress,1  and  in  the  same  month 
Peron  was  reported  to  have  told  the  House  of  Deputies  that  another  war 
would  find  Argentina  aligned  with  the  United  States.  The  remaining 
German  schools  were  closed  and  action  was  taken  against  some  of  the 
Germans  mentioned  in  the  Blue  Book.  The  Government,  however,  failed 
to  expel  several  of  the  more  prominent  men  accused,  including  Ludwig 
Freude,  a  close  personal  friend  of  Peron,  who  was  exonerated  from  the 
charge  of  complicity  by  the  Argentine  Federal  Court.2 

In  June  Argentine  frozen  funds  in  the  United  States  were  released. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  issue  of  the  intra-governmental 
dispute  in  Washington  on  the  wisdom  of  including  Argentina  in  a  hemi¬ 
sphere  military  pact  and  supplying  arms  to  Peron  was  still  in  doubt,  and 
the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Conference  to  draw  up  the  defence  treaty  had  been 
repeatedly  postponed.3 

(3)  Anglo- Argentine  Negotiations 

The  United  States  Government  were  not  alone  in  finding  President 
Peron  a  tough  man  to  bargain  with.  As  has  been  seen  Argentina’s  ability 
to  pursue  an  independent  policy  on  the  American  continent  had  been  due 
in  large  measure  to  her  close  financial  and  economic  relations  with  Britain. 
In  accordance  with  his  nationalistic  policy  of  economic  self-sufficiency, 
Peron  was  anxious  to  reduce  his  country’s  dependence  on  Britain.  The 
British  missions  which  arrived  in  Buenos  Aires  in  June-July  1946  to  discuss 
financial  and  economic  problems,  including  the  renewal  of  the  1936  com¬ 
mercial  treaty,  found  the  going  extremely  hard. 

The  main  points  to  be  negotiated  were  the  large  blocked  sterling  balance 
accumulated  by  Argentina  in  Britain  during  the  war,  the  future  of  British- 
owned  railways  in  Argentina,  meat  supplies,  and  the  renewal  of  the  Anglo- 
Argentine  trade  treaty.  The  British  were  anxious  to  reach  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  settlement  on  these  matters.  The  Argentine  Government,  however, 
who  were  in  a  strong  position  owing  to  British  need  of  Argentine  beef, 
were  not  prepared  to  make  agreements  on  other  points  until  the  question 
of  their  blocked  sterling  balances  had  been  settled  to  their  satisfaction. 

Eventually,  after  concessions  had  been  made  by  the  British  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  blocked  sterling  and  on  increased  prices  to  be  paid  for  meat,  an 
agreement  was  reached  on  17  September  which  covered  the  questions  of 
Argentina’s  sterling  balances,  a  meat-purchasing  contract,  and  the  British- 
owned  railways.  It  was  further  agreed  that  discussions  should  be  initiated 
immediately  to  prepare  a  new  trade  treaty  and  that,  pending  the  conclu- 

1  New  York  Times ,  31  August  1946. 

2  Ibid.  24  November  1946. 

3  The  Rio  Conference  was  finally  held  in  January  1947.  For  an  account  of  inter-American 
relations  in  the  years  1947-8  see  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  467-76. 
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sion  of  these  discussions,  the  provisions  of  the  old  treaty  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  until  the  end  of  the  current  year.1 

(b)  Political  Trends  in  Latin  America 

The  year  1945  was  marked  in  Brazil  by  the  partial  eclipse  of  Getulio 
Vargas,  who  had  governed  the  nation  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  Since  the 
dissolution  of  Congress  and  the  institution  of  the  Estado  Novo  in  1937 
Vargas  had  exercised  complete  authority.  The  main  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  then  adopted  had  never  been  put  into  effect.  Vargas’s  dicta¬ 
torship  had  in  the  main  been  a  benevolent  one,  and  the  majority  of 
Brazilians  had  at  first  been  willing  to  accept  the  restraints  imposed  on  their 
freedom  of  action  as  a  necessary  contribution  to  the  restoration  of  order. 
During  the  war  years  the  extension  of  Vargas’s  power  had  again  been 
accepted  as  necessary  to  ensure  the  defence  of  the  country. 

As  the  war  drew  to  its  close  discontent  grew.  While  Vargas  maintained 
his  authoritarian  rule,  he  attempted  to  forestall  criticism  by  promising  that 
elections  should  be  held  after  the  war  in  the  appropriate  environment  of 
peace  and  order.  Although  Vargas  appreciated  the  need  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  more  democratic  processes  in  Brazil,  the  form  of  democracy  which 
he  envisaged  was  not  the  laissez-faire  nineteenth-century  brand  which  was 
practised  in  the  Western  democracies,  and  which,  embodied  in  the 
Brazilian  Constitution  of  1891,  had  resulted  in  Brazil  in  misgovernment 
and  general  chaos. 

The  1937  Constitution  was  on  authoritarian  and  nationalistic  lines.  It 
included  provisions  which  would  enable  the  Government  to  regulate  the 
economic  and  social  life  of  the  country.  Vargas  believed  that  political 
democracy  was  impossible  without  economic  democracy.  He  was  anxious 
to  obtain  greater  economic  independence  for  his  country  and,  to  achieve 
this,  he  believed  that  the  nation’s  economy  must  be  planned  and  directed 
by  the  state  and  that  there  must  also  be  strict  control  of  foreign  capital  and 
business  enterprise.  During  the  war  years  Vargas  had  appreciated  the 
need  for  close  co-operation  with  the  United  States  in  both  the  economic 
and  the  military  field,  which  had  inevitably  meant  allowing  the  North 
Americans  a  considerable  say  in  the  direction  of  Brazilian  affairs.  The 
Brazilians,  while  anxious  to  maintain  good  relations  with  the  United 
States,  now  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  Brazil  to  resume  the  control  of 
her  own  destinies.  With  peace  in  sight  they  were  anxious  to  regain  control 
of  their  air  bases  and  to  say  goodbye  to  the  North  American  ‘army  of 
occupation’.  They  believed  that  Brazil’s  increased  prestige  and  standing 

1  The  Times,  24  June,  ig  July,  14,  18  September,  Financial  Times,  3,  20  July,  20,  29  August, 
New  York  Times,  18  September  1946.  For  the  text  of  the  agreement  see  Great  Britain,  Foreign 
Office:  Economic  Agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Argentine  Government,  Buenos  Aires, 
17  September  1946,  Cmd.  6953  (London,  FI.M.S.O.,  1946). 
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entitled  her  to  play  a  leading  role  in  the  direction  of  continental  affairs. 
Above  all,  they  were  not  prepared  to  accept  United  States  direction  of 
their  policy  vis-a-vis  Argentina,  for  they  were  convinced  that  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  good  relations  with  their  southern  neighbour  was  essential.  In 
these  circumstances  Vargas  decided  in  the  summer  of  1944  to  drop  his 
Foreign  Minister,  Oswaldo  Aranha,  who  was  a  strong  advocate  of  close 
co-operation  with  the  United  States  and  who  was  considered  by  many 
Brazilians  to  be  too  much  under  North  American  influence.  Doubtless 
Vargas  was  also  influenced  by  the  fact  that  Aranha  was  a  possible  political 
rival.  Aranha  was  leader  of  the  Civilista,  who  believed  in  the  restoration  of 
liberal  democracy  in  Brazil  and  were  opposed  to  Vargas’s  political  theories. 

By  the  end  of  1944  Vargas  had  decided  that  the  time  had  come  for 
putting  his  promises  into  effect.  In  a  speech  on  New  Year’s  Eve  he 
announced  his  intention  of  holding  elections;  on  22  February  1945  press 
censorship  was  relaxed;  and  in  March  the  ban  on  political  parties  imposed 
in  1937  was  lifted.  Other  concessions  to  freedom  included  the  release  from 
prison  of  political  prisoners,  including  Luis  Carlos  Prestes,  leader  of  the 
Communist  Party.  On  28  May  the  new  electoral  law  was  promulgated 
and  the  date  for  presidential  and  congressional  elections  set  for  2  December 
1945.  The  National  Assembly  elected  was  to  be  responsible  for  drafting 
a  new  Constitution  or  modifying  the  1937  Constitution. 

The  opposition  parties  united  to  form  a  National  Democratic  Union  and 
selected  General  Gomes  as  their  candidate  for  the  presidency.  Gomes’s 
supporters,  who  were  a  mixed  bag,  included  most  of  the  press,  liberals, 
intellectuals,  and  survivors  of  the  pre- Vargas  political  regime.  Gomes  was 
also  supported  by  the  coffee  growers,  who  wished  to  preserve  the  colonial 
type  of  economy  under  which  Brazilian  exports  of  main  crops  were  ex¬ 
changed  for  imports  of  manufactured  goods,  and  who,  therefore,  would 
benefit  by  Gomes’s  low  tariff  policy.  The  rival  candidate,  General  Dutra, 
advocated  a  policy  of  high  tariffs  and  the  continuation  of  Vargas’s  policy 
of  encouragement  of  national  industries.  Both  candidates  were  conserva¬ 
tive-minded  and  advocated  strengthening  Brazil’s  military  power. 

Vargas  stated  that  he  was  not  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  and  that 
he  hoped  that  his  supporters  would  vote  for  Dutra.  Nevertheless  he  was 
suspected  of  secretly  intending  to  remain  in  office.  His  support  for  Dutra 
was  regarded  by  many  as  a  temporary  move  to  divide  the  opposition.  A 
group  of  admirers  of  Vargas  was  formed,  entitled  the  Queremista,1  who 
noisily  demanded  that  their  hero  should  stand  for  a  third  term.  They  also 
urged  that  elections  should  be  limited  to  the  selection  of  a  constituent 
assembly  to  draft  a  new  Constitution  and  that  the  presidential  elections 
should  be  postponed  until  after  the  formulation  of  the  new  Constitution. 
This,  of  course,  would  have  meant  the  temporary  prolongation  of  Vargas’s 

1  From  ‘Queremo  Getulio’  (We  want  Getulio). 
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tenure  of  office.  Postponement  of  the  presidential  elections  was  also 
advocated  by  Prestes,  who  had  considerable  influence  with  labour  and 
with  the  federal  employees.  In  fact  it  was  generally  believed  that  Vargas 
had  made  a  deal  with  Prestes.1  The  political  temperature  rose  rapidly  and 
was  not  cooled  by  a  speech  by  the  United  States  Ambassador  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  September,  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  elections  should  take 
place  as  originally  planned. 

On  29  October  Vargas  replaced  the  chief  of  police  by  his  own  brother. 
Whatever  may  have  been  Vargas’s  intentions,  the  army  chiefs  were  in  no 
mood  to  sit  idly  by  while  Vargas  perpetuated  himself  in  office.  On  29 
October  they  presented  an  ultimatum  demanding  his  resignation  and  his 
temporary  replacement  as  chief  executive  by  the  President  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  On  the  following  day  Vargas  announced  his  resignation  and 
retired  peaceably  to  his  home. 

The  elections  took  place  as  scheduled  on  2  December  and  resulted  in  a 
decisive  victory  for  General  Dutra.  Vargas  returned  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  as 
Senator  for  his  own  state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Labour  Party.  The  new  Congress  set  to  work  immediately  after  its 
assembly  on  the  task  of  drafting  a  new  Constitution,  which  was  promul¬ 
gated  on  18  September  1946.  The  new  Constitution  was  a  compromise 
between  the  liberal  Constitution  of  1891  and  that  of  1937.  While  the 
authoritarian  character  of  the  latter  had  been  modified  and  greater  power 
given  to  Congress,  many  of  the  labour  and  nationalistic  provisions  had 
been  retained. 

The  end  of  the  war  was  responsible  for  changes  of  government  in  many 
other  Latin  American  countries.  The  tendency  of  the  war  years  had  been 
for  the  reigning  Government  to  remain  frozen  in  power.  The  changes  which 
occurred  in  1945-6  were  brought  about  by  varying  means,  some  peaceful 
and  some  revolutionary.  They  also  differed  in  their  extent,  resulting  in  some 
case  in  a  definite  change  in  the  political  complexion  of  the  Government, 
while  in  others  they  were  limited  to  changes  in  emphasis  and  personality. 

During  1945  the  reigning  Governments  in  both  Peru  and  Venezuela 
were  replaced  by  new  ones  with  more  liberal  tendencies,  although  the 
methods  by  which  they  came  into  power  were  dissimilar.  In  Venezuela 
the  election  arranged  by  the  Medina  Government  was  forestalled  by  a 
revolution  engineered  by  members  of  the  Democratic  Action,  who  were 
aware  that  they  had  no  chance  in  the  forthcoming  election  against  the 
Government’s  machine.  The  revolt  broke  out  on  15  October  and  cul¬ 
minated  after  some  fighting  in  the  capital  in  the  triumph  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionaries.  President  Medina  and  his  political  assistants  were  exiled  and  a 
seven-man  junta  was  set  up  under  a  civilian,  Romulo  Betancourt,  who 

1  For  the  opening  stages  of  the  election  campaign  see  Olive  Holmes:  ‘Brazil:  Rising  Power  in 
the  Americas’,  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  15  October  1945. 
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announced  that  the  junta  was  only  provisional  and  that  elections  would 
be  held  as  soon  as  possible  for  a  constitutional  assembly. 

In  Peru  the  elections  took  place  as  scheduled  on  10  June  1945.  The 
successful  presidential  candidate,  Luis  Jose  Bustamante,  was  supported  by 
a  coalition  consisting  mainly  of  Liberal  and  Left-wing  groups,  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  popular  Apra  Party  led  by  Haya  de  la  Torre. 

During  1946  elections  were  held  in  nearly  all  the  remaining  Latin 
American  Republics — Argentina,  Colombia,  Mexico,  Chile,  and  Uruguay. 
In  the  three  last-named  the  changes  were  of  emphasis  rather  than  of  party, 
while  in  Colombia  this  order  was  reversed. 

In  Chile  President  Rios  died  while  still  in  office,  and  in  the  ensuing 
presidential  elections  Gonzales  Videla  was  the  winning  candidate.  Videla, 
like  Rios,  was  a  member  of  the  Radical  Party  but  was  much  farther  to  the 
left  than  his  predecessor. 

The  Mexican  elections  resulted  in  the  victory  of  Miguel  Aleman,  who 
was  supported  by  the  retiring  President,  Avila  Camacho,  and  by  the 
Partido  Revolucionare  Institutional,  which  was  formerly  called  the  Party  of 
the  Mexican  Revolution  but  which  was  otherwise  unchanged.  Aleman 
was  opposed  by  Padilla,  who  had  relinquished  his  position  as  Foreign 
Minister  in  the  Camacho  Government  in  1945.  In  Mexico,  as  in  many 
of  the  other  Latin  American  countries,  the  end  of  the  war  gave  rise  to  a 
desire  to  reassert  national  independence  vis-a-vis  the  United  States.  Padilla 
was  criticized  for  being  excessively  pro-North  American.  He  had  also 
incurred  disapproval  for  supporting  appeasement  of  Argentina  at  Mexico 
City  and  San  Francisco.  In  Uruguay  the  liberal  Colorado  were  again  re¬ 
turned  to  power. 

The  Colombian  election  in  May  saw  the  return  of  the  Conservative 
Party  to  power  after  a  long  period  in  the  wilderness.  The  Conservative 
victory  was  made  possible  by  a  split  in  the  Liberal  Party,  which  had  been 
in  office  since  1930.  The  successful  presidential  candidate,  Oscar  Perez, 
was  a  man  of  moderate  views  which  did  not  differ  markedly  from  those  of 
his  Liberal  opponents. 

In  Bolivia  the  Government  was  again  overthrown  by  revolution.  Presi¬ 
dent  Villarroel,  either  by  inclination  or  force  of  circumstances,  had  failed 
signally  to  carry  out  the  promises  for  a  more  democratic  government  which 
he  had  made  before  his  recognition  by  the  other  American  Governments 
in  1944.  During  the  ensuing  years  his  rule  had  been  one  of  increasing 
repression  and  terrorism.  Large  numbers  of  his  opponents  had  been  killed, 
imprisoned,  or  exiled.  An  unsuccessful  revolt  in  June  1946  was  followed  a 
month  later  by  a  revolution  of  the  masses  in  La  Paz.  Crowds  stormed  the 
main  buildings  and  Government  offices  in  the  capital.  Villarroel  himself  was 
run  to  ground  in  the  basement  of  the  palace  and  his  body,  riddled  with  bullets 
by  the  insurgents,  was  thrown  from  the  window  to  the  crowds  outside. 
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NEUTRALS  AND  NON-BELLIGERENT  ALLIES 

(i)  Sweden 
By  Agnes  H.  Hicks 

(a)  Sweden’s  Position  in  September  1939 

In  judging  Sweden’s  policy  during  the  Second  World  War,  two  aspects  of 
it  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  On  the  one  hand  she  tried,  but  not 
always  successfully,  to  adhere  as  strictly  as  possible  to  a  policy  of  neutrality ; 
on  the  other  hand  she  embarked  from  the  beginning  on  an  active  policy 
of  rendering  generous  help — which  was  not  always  confined  to  the  humani¬ 
tarian  field — to  other  Scandinavian  countries. 

Sweden’s  attitude  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  war  was  to  a  large 
extent  coloured  by  her  disappointment  in  the  efficacy  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  League’s  failure  had  been  the  final  warning  that  this  inter¬ 
national  organization  would — if  ever  the  need  should  arise— prove  equally 
incapable  of  protecting  Sweden  herself  against  attack.  In  consequence  of 
this  realization,  Sweden  based  her  foreign  policy  on  the  assumption  that 
she  could  rely  only  on  herself,  and  she  concentrated  increasingly  on  her 
own  defences.  A  great  deal  of  leeway  had,  however,  to  be  made  up,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  war  the  defence  situation,  although  im¬ 
proved,  still  left  much  to  be  desired. 

Sweden’s  hope  that  her  position  might  be  strengthened  by  an  inter- 
Scandinavian  alliance  had  been  frustrated  at  Lund,  in  March  1937,  when 
the  suggestion  of  such  a  pact  was  dismissed  by  the  then  Danish  Prime 
Minister,  Thorwald  Stauning,  on  the  ground  that  Denmark  did  not  feel 
herself  threatened  and  that  there  was,  therefore,  no  need  for  such  a  pre¬ 
caution.  Thereafter  Sweden’s  attitude  towards  her  eastern  and  southern 
neighbours,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Germany,  was  one  of  caution  and 
anxiety;  she  tried  to  avoid  giving  cause  for  offence,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  demonstrate  her  right  to  conduct  a  strictly  neutral  policy  on  the  other. 
In  proof  of  this  latter  contention  she  rejected  Hitler’s  offer  of  a  non¬ 
aggression  pact  in  1939  and  also  protested  against  the  proposal  for  a 
general  guarantee  of  the  independence  of  Finland  and  the  Baltic  States  by 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Soviet  Union.1 

On  1  January  1938  Osten  Unden,  Sweden’s  representative  in  the  so- 
called  ‘Twenty-eight-men  Committee’  set  up  by  the  League  of  Nations  in 

1  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  Part  V,  sections  v  and  vii. 
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1938,  laid  down  clearly  Sweden’s  interpretation  of  her  obligations  under 
the  Covenant.  The  system  of  sanctions  was  de  facto  no  longer  in  force;  the 
League  had  changed  into  a  body  each  member  of  which  was  entitled  to 
decide  for  itself  how  far  it  wished  to  participate  in  sanctions.  When 
the  Committee’s  report  was  submitted  to  the  League  at  its  Nineteenth 
Ordinary  Meeting  Sweden  was  represented  by  Rickard  Sandler.  He 
reiterated  the  Swedish  view  that  the  adoption  of  sanctions  had  in  practice 
become  optional  and  subject  to  the  free  decision  of  League  members.  ‘It 
follows  that  a  neutral  policy  which  certain  states,  among  them  the  one  I 
have  the  honour  to  represent,  may  decide  to  pursue  must  be  regarded  as 
fully  commensurate  with  a  loyal  interpretation  of  the  obligation  of  League 
Members.’1  The  statement  was  circulated  to  all  League  members  but  no 
official  or  unofficial  comment  was  ever  made  on  it,  and  thus  the  standpoint 
of  Sweden  and  the  other  states  concerned  received  ipso  facto  tacit  approval.2 

Just  before  the  outbreak  of  war  on  3  September  1939  the  Swedish 
Government  took  steps  to  make  the  country’s  policy  of  neutrality  thoroughly 
effective.  According  to  Colonel  Olof  Sundell,  a  well-known  military 
writer,  the  defence  position  at  that  time  was  utterly  inadequate.3  On 
1  September  the  King  decreed  by  Order  in  Council  that  defence  prepared¬ 
ness  should  be  strengthened  in  accordance  with  certain  regulations  pre¬ 
viously  laid  down;  this  decree  was  to  take  effect  as  from  3  September. 
On  that  day  a  special  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  decided  that  all  regulations 
governing  Sweden’s  neutrality  should  not  only  apply  to  the  countries  now 
at  war  but  also  to  any  other  countries  which  might  enter  the  war.  In 
addition,  the  Swedish  Government  decided  to  join  the  other  Scandinavian 
states  in  their  declarations  of  neutrality  of  1,  3,  and  19  September. 
Furthermore,  Sweden  associated  herself  with  the  dispatch  by  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  of  an  invitation  to  the  belligerents  to  negotiate.  On  9  Septem¬ 
ber  the  Riksdag  met  and  the  King,  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
expressed  his  country’s  determination  to  keep  out  of  the  war,  at  the  same 
time  emphasizing  the  need  for  greatly  increased  expenditure  on  armaments. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  months  Sweden  was  engaged  in  strengthen¬ 
ing  her  defences  and  establishing  her  relations  with  all  belligerents.  She 
received  assurances  from  the  Great  Powers  not  only  that  her  neutrality 
would  be  respected  but  also  that  this  would  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to 
disturb  her  connexions  with  the  rest  of  the  world  as  little  as  possible. 
Nevertheless,  the  effects  of  war  were  felt  considerably  by  her  merchant 
fleet.  Swedish  ships  had  to  submit  to  control  by  both  Germany  and  Great 

1  Erik  Hj.  Linder:  Sveriges  neutralitetspolilik  (Stockholm,  Utrikespolitiska  Institutet,  1943), 
PP-  4-5- 

2  Ibid.  p.  5.  Sweden  never  actually  withdrew  from  the  League,  but  the  Riksdag,  on  16  August 
1 940,  agreed  that  in  the  Swedish  view  the  League  had  ceased  to  exist  and  that  Sweden’s  contri¬ 
butions  to  it  should  therefore  be  discontinued. 

3  See  Olof  Sundell:  g  april  (Stockholm,  Sohlman,  1948). 
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Britain,  and  as  early  as  the  third  week  of  September  1939  several  of  them 
were  sunk  by  German  torpedoes.  Swedish  protests  were  duly  lodged  in 
Berlin,  and  on  25  November  another  protest  was  sent  against  German 
mine-laying  in  the  southern  Oresund  channel;  this  was  based  on  the 
Swedish  claim  to  a  four-mile  limit.  Protests  were  also  lodged  against  the 
crossing  of  Swedish  frontiers  by  German  military  aircraft. 

(b)  The  Russo-Finnish  War 

On  19  October  1939,  in  consequence  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  invitation  to 
Finland  to  negotiate  on  certain  definite  political  questions,1  the  Heads  of 
State  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  met  the  Finnish  President  in  Stock¬ 
holm  at  the  suggestion  of  King  Gustaf.  The  problem  of  military  aid  to 
Finland  in  connexion  with  the  defence  of  the  Aland  Islands  was  discussed 
at  this  meeting.  None  of  the  Scandinavian  states  was  prepared  to  render 
military  aid  and,  although  the  then  Swedish  Foreign  Minister,  Sandler, 
favoured  such  intervention,2  his  Government  frankly  declared  that  Sweden 
could  not  send  troops,  as  such  a  step  might  ultimately  involve  her  in  the 
war.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  decision  was  affected  by  Sweden’s 
weak  defence  position  at  the  time  and  by  the  fact  that  her  Government 
had  neglected  to  mobilize  industrial  resources  immediately;  this  latter  step 
was  not  taken  until  January  1940. 3  Help  other  than  military  was,  how¬ 
ever,  promised  if  Finland  should  need  it,  and  on  7  and  9  October  the 
Swedish  Government  took  diplomatic  steps  in  Berlin,  London,  Paris, 
Rome,  and  Washington  with  a  view  to  persuading  these  countries  to  save 
Finland  from  the  dangers  which  threatened  her.  Furthermore,  Sweden 
joined  the  other  Scandinavian  states  in  a  demarche  in  Moscow  on  12  October 
which  emphasized  Finland’s  unity  with  the  northern  states,  and  the 
Government  instructed  their  envoys  in  Berlin,  London,  Paris,  Madrid, 
Rome,  Tokyo,  and  Washington  to  state,  if  questioned,  that  a  Finnish- 
Russian  conflict  would  create  a  serious  position  in  Sweden.  On  23  October 
Sandler  told  the  Russian  Minister  in  Stockholm,  Madame  Kollontai,  that 
Sweden  regarded  Finland’s  northern  orientation  and  neutrality  as  a 
balancing  factor  in  the  Baltic,  and  that  any  change  of  this  position  brought 
about  by  the  U.S.S.R.  would  affect  the  basis  of  Russo-Swedish  relations.4 
An  official  government  communique  to  this  effect  was  presented  in 
Moscow  on  2  November. 

When  the  Russo-Finnish  war  broke  out  Swedish  neutrality  was  put  to  its 

1  An  account  of  these  negotiations  and  of  the  subsequent  ‘Winter  War’  between  Finland  and 
the  Soviet  Union  will  be  found  in  the  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Initial  Triumph  of  the  Axis,  Part  II, 
section  iii. 

2  Sandler’s  subsequent  retirement  from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  directly  due  to 
this  difference  of  opinion  on  a  vital  question. 

3  Ake  Thulstrup:  Svensk  utrikespolitik  under  andra  varldskriget  (Stockholm,  Bonnier,  1950),  p.  9. 

4  Linder:  Sveriges  neutralitetspolitik,  p.  13. 
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first  very  difficult  test.  The  problem  of  military  aid  to  the  Aland  Islands 
had  already  been  decided  in  the  negative.  As  to  Sweden’s  general  attitude, 
the  use  of  the  word  ‘neutrality’  was  carefully  avoided.1  ‘Nothing  has 
happened  to  change  the  attitude  we  adopted  from  the  outset.’2  It  was  felt, 
however,  that  the  international  position  made  a  more  stable  government 
necessary,  and  a  coalition  Government,  made  up  of  the  main  parties,  was 
formed  on  14  December.  Before  that  date  Sandler,  the  Foreign  Minister, 
had  resigned  owing  to  his  objection  to  Sweden’s  policy  concerning  the 
Aland  Islands,  and  Christian  Gunther,  a  career  diplomatist,  was  appointed 
in  his  place.  In  a  communique  to  the  Swedish  people  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  referred  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Finnish  war  and  expressed 
profound  concern  at  Finland’s  plight.  At  the  same  time,  however,  they 
emphasized  that  it  was  ‘a  national  duty  for  all  and  everyone  of  us  to 
observe  in  our  utterances  and  actions  the  discretion  necessary  in  order  not 
to  render  the  Government’s  work  more  difficult  and  dangerous’.  This 
request  for  ‘spiritual  neutrality’  was  a  reiteration  of  an  appeal  made  by 
the  Prime  Minister  on  1 2  October,  and  showed  a  regrettable  subservience 
to  German  demands,  which  started  before  the  war  and  continued,  with 
growing  pressure,  after  its  outbreak.  It  must  be  stated  that  all  through  the 
war  the  majority  of  the  Swedish  people  obeyed  this  request,  with  the  result 
that,  as  Thulstrup  puts  it,  ‘there  arose  early  on  an  unhealthy  ideology  of 
neutrality,  remote  from  reality,  which  put  forward  such  ideas  as  that  the 
war  in  actual  fact  was  no  concern  of  ours  and  that  the  neutrals  were 
morally  far  superior  to  the  Powers  who  were  involved  in  the  war’.3  When 
a  number  of  newspapers  disregarded  the  demand  for  this  ‘total  neutrality’ 
the  Government  tried  to  enforce  it.4  Several  lawsuits  were  instituted 
against  the  organs  of  the  press  which  had  expressed  themselves  ‘offensively’ 
against  ‘a  foreign  Power’.  Prosecutions  of  this  kind  were  directed  at  first 
only  against  Communist  papers;  in  December  1939,  however,  the  well- 
known  journalist  Thure  Nerman  was  sentenced  to  three  months’  imprison¬ 
ment  for  an  attack  on  Hitler  published  in  the  democratic  paper  Trotts 
Allt.s  In  1940  a  law  was  drafted6  which  seriously  affected  the  freedom  of 
the  press  in  war-time  or  during  a  period  of  danger  of  war,  and  under  it 
isolated  issues  of  newspapers  which  had  offended  were  occasionally  con¬ 
fiscated.7  In  1944  this  law  was  abolished  and  the  decision  was  confirmed 
by  the  succeeding  Riksdag  in  1945. 

1  Linder:  Sveriges  neutralitetspolitik,  pp.  14-15. 

2  P.  A.  Hansson,  speaking  at  Norrkoping  on  1  December  1939. 

3  Thulstrup:  Svensk  utrikespolitik,  pp.  6-7. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  15-16.  5  Ibid.  pp.  7-8. 

6  As  this  law  affected  one  of  the  basic  laws  of  the  Constitution  it  had  to  be  passed  by  two 

successive  Riksdags. 

7  Several  issues  of  newspapers,  among  them  Goteborgs  Handelstidningen,  were  confiscated  for 
having  printed  detailed  articles  about  German  atrocities  in  Norway. 
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However,  the  Swedish  Government’s  anxiety  to  avoid  anything  which 
might  give  offence  to  one  of  the  Great  Powers  did  not  prevent  them  from 
rendering  all  aid  short  of  military  assistance  to  Finland.  On  7  December 
Sweden  joined  the  other  Scandinavian  states  in  a  public  declaration 
advocating  that  measures  should  be  taken  by  the  League  of  Nations  to 
bring  about  peaceful  negotiations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Finland. 
But  when  the  League,  on  14  December,  condemned  the  Russian  action 
against  Finland,  Unden,  the  Swedish  delegate,  speaking  on  behalf  of  all 
the  Scandinavian  states,  issued  a  declaration  which  showed  some  reserve 
in  regard  to  possible  sanctions.1  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Swedish 
desire  to  help  Finland,  particularly  in  the  humanitarian  field,  was 
strengthened  by  the  League  resolution  which  declared  Russia  the  aggres¬ 
sor,  and  instructions  from  the  League  to  render  such  aid  coincided  with 
the  Swedish  people’s  natural  inclination.  In  fact,  voices  were  heard 
demanding  active  intervention  on  the  Finnish  side,  but  Germany  at  once 
made  it  clear  that  this  would  be  regarded  as  a  hostile  act  against  herself. 
Consequently,  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Swedish  Government  confined 
itself  to  what  has  been  described  as  ‘non-belligerent  interventionism’.2 
Sweden  deprived  herself  of  arms  and  munitions  to  supply  Finland,  per¬ 
mitted  the  recruiting  of  volunteers  (thus  adding  about  9,000  fully  equipped 
men  to  Finland’s  defences),  and  in  January  1940  agreed,  as  did  Norway, 
to  an  Allied  request  to  allow  war  material  to  pass  through  her  territory  to 
Finland.  Private  collections  of  clothes  and  money  from  all  over  the  country 
proved,  if  proof  had  been  needed,  that  Finland’s  cause  was  indeed  that  of 
the  whole  of  Sweden.  In  fact,  Sweden’s  attitude  in  the  first  Russo-Finnish 
war  has  been  not  unjustly  compared  with  the  unofficial  participation  in 
the  general  war  by  the  United  States  during  the  years  1 940-1  when  that 
country  was  energetically  supporting  Great  Britain.3  Certain  measures  to 
strengthen  Swedish  defences  were  also  taken;  for  instance,  on  2  December 
1939  extra  troops  were  drafted  to  the  north,  to  Gotland,  and  to  the 
fortified  areas  along  the  coast,  while  mines  were  laid  in  certain  territorial 
waters. 

An  official  Russian  protest  against  the  attitude  of  the  Swedish  press  and 
people  in  January  1940  was  firmly  rejected,  mainly  on  the  grounds  that 
the  Russo-Finnish  conflict  had  produced  a  vigorous  Swedish  reaction, 
that  historically  and  culturally  the  nation  was  linked  in  close  sympathy 
with  the  Finns,  and  that  the  general  wish  that  Finland  should  remain  a 
free  and  independent  state  was  reflected  by  a  free  and  independent  press. 
The  Swedish  note  also  described  Russian  complaints  about  the  extent  of 

1  Linder :  Sveriges  neutrcditetspolitik,  p.  1 6. 

2  Brita  Skottsberg-Ahman :  ‘Scandinavian  Foreign  Policy,  Past  and  Present’,  in  Scandinavia 
between  East  and  West,  ed.  Henning  Friis  (Ithaca,  N.Y.,  Cornell  University  Press,  1950),  p.  277. 

3  Thulstrup:  Svensk  utrikespolitik,  p.  11. 
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Swedish  voluntary  help  to  Finland  as  exaggerated,  and  rejected  other 
protests  concerning  the  export  of  goods,  &c.,  to  Finland  as  unjustified.  In 
actual  fact,  however,  Swedish  help  to  Finland  had  at  that  time  reached  a 
point,  at  least  as  far  as  armaments  were  concerned,  at  which  experts  con¬ 
sidered  her  own  safety  endangered.  She  had'started  supplying  Finland 
with  war  material  before  the  war  began ;  400  million  kronor-worth  of  gifts 
and  loans  had  also  been  placed  at  Finland’s  disposal  by  13  March  1940. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  never  the  remotest  chance  of  this  assistance 
developing  into  military  aid.  Any  attempt  in  that  direction  was  fore¬ 
doomed  to  failure  and  when,  in  February  1940,  Finland’s  position 
deteriorated  and  her  Government  asked  for  military  forces  to  be  sent,  the 
Swedish  Cabinet  refused.  The  exchange  of  views  was  published  on  16 
February,  and  three  days  later  the  King  himself  stated  that  any  official 
intervention  in  the  Russo-Finnish  struggle  would  drag  Sweden  into  the 
general  war,  ‘in  which  case  our  country  would  no  longer  be  able  to  render 
Finland  the  not  inconsiderable  support  which  she  now  receives  and  badly 
needs’.1  When  the  Finnish  Government  thereupon  appealed  to  London 
and  Paris,  and  the  Allies  on  2  March  sounded  both  Oslo  and  Stockholm 
as  to  their  attitude  towards  a  possible  transit  of  Allied  troops  through 
Norway  and  Sweden,  both  Governments’  answer  was  an  unequivocal 
‘no’.  This  answer  must,  however,  be  judged  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  at 
that  time  the  Swedish  Government  were  aware  of  Russo-Finnish  negotia¬ 
tions  for  an  armistice,  since  they  had  originally  acted  as  mediator.  The 
negotiations  had  started  at  the  end  of  January  and  the  possibility  that  a 
basis  could  be  found  for  them  had  been  revealed  at  the  end  of  December 
1939  during  conversations  between  Gunther  and  the  Russian  Minister, 
Madame  Kollontai.2 

Although  the  Allies  considered  the  possibility  of  penetrating  Northern 
Scandinavia  in  face  of  Swedish  and  Norwegian  resistance,  they  were  not 
prepared  to  do  so  unless  Finland  addressed  a  direct  appeal  to  them  for 
support,  thus  taking  the  responsibility  for  the  consequences.  While  Gunther 
strongly  opposed  the  idea  he  does  not  appear  to  have  stated  definitely  that 
Allied  troops  would  be  resisted  by  Swedish  troops  if  they  tried  to  pass 
through  Sweden  without  permission;  only  the  iron  ore  railway  was  to  be 
destroyed  if  this  situation  arose.  Finland,  however,  did  not  ask  for  assis¬ 
tance,  partly  because  it  would  have  arrived  too  late;3  but  she  addressed  two 
urgent  questions  to  the  Swedish  Government  on  1 1  March,  the  eve  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  Russo-Finnish  peace  treaty:  what  would  be  Sweden’s 
attitude  to  a  transit  of  Allied  troops;  and  would  the  Government  be 
prepared  to  consider  a  defensive  alliance  with  Finland  after  the  war? 

1  Thulstrup:  Svensk  utrikespolitik,  p.  12. 

2  An  account  of  these  negotiations  will  be  found  in  the  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Initial  Triumph 

of  the  Axis,  Part  II,  section  iii  (c).  3  Thulstrup,  op.cit.  p.  14. 
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Sweden  rejected  the  first  suggestion  and  agreed  to  the  second.1  The  Russo- 
Finnish  Treaty  was  signed  on  12  March  1940.  On  5  April  the  Finnish 
charge  d’affaires  in  Stockholm  expressed  Finland’s  gratitude  to  King 
Gustaf:  ‘Swedish  help  to  Finland  has  exceeded  everything  which  any  other 
state  has  done  for  the  country  and  to  a  high  degree  has  facilitated  Finland’s 
lonely  and  heavy  fight  for  freedom  and  independence.’  On  25  March  the 
Swedish  Prime  Minister  reviewed  Swedish  policy  during  the  Russo-Finnish 
war,  and  referred  to  the  proposed  defensive  alliance.2  This  idea  was,  how¬ 
ever,  shelved  as  a  result  of  opposition  from  the  Soviet  Union.  An  attempt, 
in  the  autumn  of  1940,  to  revive  it — this  time  by  Sweden— met  with  a 
similar  reception  by  the  U.S.S.R.;  moreover,  Germany  indicated  that  ‘the 
moment  was  most  inopportune’  and  Finland  herself,  although  admitting 
that  she  was  interested,  pointed  out  that  ‘obviously  the  question  must 
remain  in  abeyance’.3  It  was  never  revived. 


(c)  Sweden  and  the  Blockade 

The  most  serious  losses  suffered  by  Swedish  shipping  were  inflicted  by 
Germany;  Great  Britain  and  Russia  were,  however,  responsible  for  some 
of  them.  On  21  February  1940  Gunther,  the  Swedish  Foreign  Minister, 
protested  against  German  attacks  on  Swedish  shipping  but  nullified  the 
effect  of  his  protest  by  saying  that  it  would  be  unneutral  not  to  protest. 
At  that  time  Swedish  losses  had  already  reached  the  figure  of  some  22,000 
tons;  by  September  1940  they  had  risen  to  63,000  and  by  the  end  of  June 
1941  to  400,000  tons.  The  blockade  imposed  by  Germany  in  the  spring 
of  1940,  which  cut  Sweden  off  from  approximately  half  her  overseas 
shipping,  had,  however,  a  result  favourable  to  the  Allies  in  that  Sweden 
leased  this  part  of  her  merchant  fleet  to  them,  an  action  which  constituted 
an  unneutral  act  in  favour  of  the  Allies.  Numerous  Swedish  merchantmen 
were  confiscated  by  the  Germans  for  trying  to  carry  contraband  to  British 
and  French  ports.  In  the  summer  of  1940  an  incident  occurred  which  led 
temporarily  to  somewhat  strained  relations  between  Sweden  and  Great 
Britain.  On  20  June  a  British  naval  force  arrested  six  Swedish  vessels  near 
the  Faroes,  among  them  two  heavy  and  two  light  destroyers  which  had 
been  bought  in  Italy  and  were  on  their  way  to  Goteborg.  These  were 
in  due  course  released,  and  the  British  Government  expressed  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  compensate  Sweden  for  any  damage  caused  by  British  action.  On 
the  way  to  Goteborg,  however,  they  were  attacked,  although  unsuccess¬ 
fully,  by  a  British  bomber.  The  Swedish  communique  announcing  the 
incident  emphasized  the  fact  that  ‘German  naval  authorities  had  facilitated 
the  journey:  for  instance,  by  showing  the  way  through  the  areas  which, 
owing  to  mining,  had  become  dangerous  to  pass’.  Early  in  the  summer 

1  Linder:  Sveriges  neutralitetspolitik,  pp.  27-28.  2  Ibid.  p.  30. 

3  Ibid.  p.  33. 
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Sweden  had  started  negotiations  with  both  belligerents  regarding  what 
became  known  as  ‘navicert’  traffic,1  but  not  until  the  end  of  1940  did  the 
first  Swedish  ship  arrive  in  Goteborg  under  this  arrangement.  In  April 
1941  navicert  traffic  was  interrupted  owing  to  Germany’s  declaring  the 
waters  between  Great  Britain  and  Iceland  a  war  zone.  In  July  it  was 
resumed,  after  all  regulations  had  been  tightened,  and  by  1942  it  had 
achieved  great  importance.  Another  interruption  occurred  during  the 
winter  of  1942-3  owing  to  American  distrust  of  the  ultimate  destination  of 
Swedish  cargoes.2  After  long-drawn-out  and  difficult  negotiations  traffic 
was  resumed  early  in  1943,  only  to  be  stopped  again  shortly  afterwards. 
In  May  1943  it  was  again  resumed.  Swedish  ships  sailing  with  navicerts 
carried  vital  supplies  such  as  flour,  fats,  fruit,  cotton,  wool,  hides  and  skins, 
motor  parts,  and  mineral  oils.  During  194 1-4  about  1-4  milliard  kronor- 
worth  of  goods,  representing  about  million  tons,  were  imported,  of 
which  371,000  tons  consisted  of  mineral  oil. 

The  continuation  of  supplies  of  iron  ore  to  Germany  via  Narvik  caused 
much  concern  to  the  Allies  and  was  the  subject  of  much  controversy.3  On 
6  January  1940  Great  Britain  addressed  a  memorandum  on  the  subject  to 
Norway,  of  which  Sweden  was  advised.  In  due  course  Sweden  associated 
herself  with  the  Norwegian  protest  on  the  subject.  In  consequence,  the 
measures  proposed  by  the  British  Government  to  prevent  the  ore  from 
reaching  Germany  were  not  carried  out.4  On  19  January  Lord  Halifax 
asked  Bjorn  Prytz,  the  Swedish  Minister  in  London,  what  measures  his 
Government  proposed  to  take  to  reduce  the  traffic,  as  the  Allies  would 
otherwise  be  forced  to  blockade  Narvik.  He  pointed  out  that  they  had 
been  prepared  to  consult  with  the  Swedish  Government  about  Allied  help 
in  defence  against  German  or  Russian  attacks,  but  that  their  proposals 
had  been  rejected  because  the  Swedes  feared  German  reprisals.  Halifax 
emphasized  that  it  was  time  that  ‘the  Swedish  and  other  neutral  Govern¬ 
ments  applied  their  minds  to  considering  the  best  means  of  helping  rather 
than  hindering  a  cause  which  they  cannot  wish  to  see  defeated’.  He 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  Germany  offering  Sweden  her  ‘protection’  to 
safeguard  the  iron  ore  supplies.  He  assumed  that  this  protection  would  be 
refused  and  that  Sweden  would  then  ask  the  Allies  for  help.  The  Allies 
would  give  this  help,  but  it  could  hardly  be  as  effective  as  if  it  had  been 
prepared  in  advance  and  facilitated  by  exchanges  of  opinion.5  An  Anglo- 


1  For  the  navicert  system  see  above,  pp.  21  seqq.  For  the  war-trade  agreement  between 
Great  Britain  and  Sweden  of  7  December  1939  and  its  application  see  above,  pp.  9-10,  70. 

2  See  above,  pp.  71-73  seqq. 

3  See  also  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Initial  Triumph  of  the  Axis,  Part  III,  section  ii. 

4  Sweden,  Foreign  Ministry:  Forspelet  till  det  Tyska  angreppet  pa  Danmark  och  Norge  den  g  april 
ig^o  (Stockholm,  Norstedt,  1947),  Documents:  nos.  13-15,  17,  20,  21,  23,  24,  26.  [This  work 
will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  Forspelet .] 

5  Forspelet,  no.  24;  cf.  Sundell:  g  april,  pp.  45-46. 
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French  note  was  addressed  to  both  Sweden  and  Norway  on  2  March  1940 
on  the  subject  but  received  a  negative  reply.1  While  these  negotiations 
had  no  concrete  result,  and  iron  ore  shipments  continued,  the  Swedes 
did  nothing  to  augment  these,  but  on  the  contrary  resorted  to  various 
subterfuges  to  reduce  them. 

(d)  The  German  Invasion  of  Denmark  and  Norway 

The  end  of  the  Russo-Finnish  war  brought  a  short  respite  to  Sweden, 
but  the  Allies  continued  to  point  the  lessons  derived  from  it.  Thus 
Chamberlain,  on  19  March,  while  admitting  that  ‘we  are  bound  to  feel 
some  sympathy  for  the  position  of  these  two  countries  [Sweden  and  Nor¬ 
way]’,  said  that  their  neutrality  was  really  based  on  the  mistaken  view  that 
anything  was  better  than  to  be  drawn  into  the  war  between  Germany  and 
the  Allies,  and  that  this  view  in  its  turn  was  based  on  another  ‘that  it  was 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  these  small  neutral  States  whether  the  war 
ended  in  the  victory  of  Germany  or  the  victory  of  the  Allies.  .  .  .  Nothing 
will  or  can  save  them  but  a  determination  to  defend  themselves  and  to 
join  with  others  who  are  ready  to  aid  them  in  their  defence.’2  These  were 
vain  appeals. 

A  certain  amount  of  military  co-operation  took  place,  however,  between 
the  Scandinavian  states.  Military  intelligence  organizations  collaborated, 
and  this  collaboration  continued  and  was  intensified  during  the  winter  of 
1 939-40.  Intelligence  chiefs  met  at  intervals  and  exchanged  information, 
and  staff  discussions  took  place  in  March  1940  concerning  the  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  Swedish  and  Norwegian  forces  in  case  of  serious  infringements  of 
neutrality.3  Swedish  defence  preparations  did  not,  however,  take  a  ‘war 
to  the  west’  into  consideration,  so  that  the  German  invasion  of  Norway, 
which  necessitated  a  defence  of  the  whole  of  the  Swedish  western  frontier, 
found  the  country  unprepared. 

During  the  first  days  of  April  not  only  the  Danish  and  Norwegian,  but 
also  the  Swedish,  Governments  received  alarming  reports  from  their 
Legations  in  Berlin4  about  German  troop  concentrations  which  were 
apparently  intended  for  a  coup  against  the  north,  Narvik  being  the  first 
objective  suggested.  Sweden  did  not  regard  these  preparations  as  in  any 
way  involving  a  threat  against  herself  but  rather  as  precautionary  measures 
taken  by  Germany  in  case  of  a  British  threat  to  Norwegian  territory,  and 
Gunther,  in  a  letter  to  the  Swedish  Minister  in  Berlin,  Arvid  Richert, 
minimized  this  supposed  possibility:  ‘We  are  well  informed  as  to  what  was 
planned  and  decided  in  Paris  and  London  and  we  do  not  need  to  reckon 
with  any  sudden  measure  from  that  side  against  Norwegian  or  Swedish 


1  Forspelet,  nos.  72-74. 

3  Sundell:  g  april,  pp.  87-88. 


2  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  358,  coll.  1842-3. 
4  Forspelet,  nos.  131-90. 
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territory.’1  Nevertheless,  on  2  April  the  Swedish  Government  made  a 
demarche  at  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  warning  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  that  Sweden  maintained  considerable  forces  in  the  north  and  that 
the  country  could  resist  attacks  from  the  west.2  There  is  evidence  that 
this  statement  was  nothing  but  bluff  and  that  the  Germans  were  aware 
of  it.  Moreover,  proposals  for  general  mobilization  or  increases  in  Swedish 
defence  which  were  put  forward  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  General 
Thornell,  during  the  early  days  of  April  were  almost  completely  rejected 
on  6  April,  and  calling-up  orders  were  restricted  to  such  a  degree  that  ‘if 
observers  had  noticed  warships  sailing  towards  Sweden’s  southern  or 
western  ports  only  the  police  and  customs  officers  would  have  been  ready 
to  receive  them’.3  In  a  subsequent  explanation  Gunther  said  that  it  was 
thought  useless  to  strengthen  Sweden’s  southern  defences,  perhaps  at  the 
expense  of  those  in  the  north,  because,  while  it  would  not  have  prevented 
a  German  attack  if  the  Germans  wished  to  launch  one,  it  might  have  given 
them  the  impression  that  behind  such  a  defensive  screen  Allied  forces  were 
gathering.4 

Early  on  the  morning  of  9  April,  the  day  on  which  Germany  invaded 
Denmark  and  Norway,  Prince  zu  Wied,  the  German  Minister  in  Stock¬ 
holm,  presented  a  note  to  Gunther  which  expressed  the  hope  that  Sweden 
would  maintain  strict  neutrality.5  The  Government  replied  that  they 
intended  to  remain  neutral  but  claimed  complete  liberty  ‘to  take  such 
measures  as  we  regard  necessary  to  maintain  and  defend  our  neutrality’.6 
On  the  same  day  the  Prime  Minister  notified  the  country  that  this  was  the 
Government’s  policy,7  and  Norway  was  informed  that  Sweden  could  not 
assist  her  with  arms  (as  she  had  assisted  Finland)  nor  permit  the  export  of 
arms  or  ammunition  to  Norway.  Between  19  and  24  April  King  Gustaf 
exchanged  letters  with  Hitler  on  the  subject  of  Sweden’s  neutrality.8  A 
Norwegian  decision  not  to  make  demands  upon  Sweden  which  might 
involve  that  country  in  a  deviation  from  her  neutrality  was  intended  to 
help  the  Swedish  Government  in  their  difficult  position.  Halvdan  Koht, 
the  Norwegian  Foreign  Minister,  instructed  Jens  Bull,  the  Norwegian 
Minister  in  Stockholm,  to  this  effect  on  1 3  April,  and  in  due  course  Norway 
opened  a  special  office  in  Stockholm  (Norske  Legasjons  B-avdeling)  which 

1  Sundell:  g  april,  pp.  99,  112-13,  138.  2  Thulstrup:  Svensk  utrikespolitik,  p.  18. 

3  Ibid.  p.  19.  4  Ibid.  pp.  19-20. 

5  Norway,  Foreign  Ministry:  Norges forhold  til  Sverige  under  krigen  igpo-45,  3  vols.  [referred  to 
hereafter  as  Norges  forhold  til  Sverige ]  (Oslo,  Gyldendal  Norsk  Forlag,  1950),  vol.  i,  documents 

162-4;  Sweden,  Foreign  Ministry:  Sveriges  forhallande  till  Danmark  och  Norge  under  krigsaren  [re¬ 
ferred  to  hereafter  as  Sveriges  forhallande  till  Danmark  och  Norge ]  (Stockholm,  Norstedt,  1945), 

pp.  23-24. 

6  Linder:  Sveriges  neutralitetspolitik,  pp.  35-38. 

7  Utrikespolitiska  Institutet  (Stockholm) :  Svensk  utrikespolitik  under  andravarldskriget  ( Stockholm, 
Bonnier,  1946),  p.  318. 

8  Deutsches  Nachrichtenbiiro,  6  May  1940;  Linder,  op.  cit.  p.  38. 
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dealt  with  questions  arising  from  the  war.1  When,  however,  it  was  found 
that  Sweden  erred  on  the  side  of  over-cautiousness,  thereby  at  first  in¬ 
directly  helping  Germany,  the  Norwegian  Government  sent  a  sharp  note 
of  protest  on  24  April.2  Koht  continued,  nevertheless,  to  support  the  view 
that  it  was  vital  for  Norway  that  Sweden  should  not  be  forced  into  the 
war.3  Even  if  she  joined  the  Allies  there  might  be  disadvantages,  since 
Soviet  Russia  had  warned  the  Norwegian  Government  that  she  would  not 
tolerate  the  acquisition  by  a  foreign  Great  Power,  especially  Great  Britain, 
of  political  influence  in  North  Norway.4 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  why  Hitler  did  not  try  to 
occupy  Sweden.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  he  regarded  it  as 
both  inadvisable  and  unnecessary.  Sweden  would  have  defended  herself 
vigorously,  thereby  indirectly  strengthening  Norway’s  resistance;  the 
valuable  iron  ore  supplies  would  have  been  interrupted;  and  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Norway  and  Denmark  rendered  Sweden  in  any  case  practically 
helpless,  cutting  her  off  from  Allied  assistance.  But  the  German  decision 
must  also  have  been  affected  by  Molotov’s  warning  to  the  German  Am¬ 
bassador  in  Moscow  on  9  April  that  the  preservation  of  Swedish  neutrality 
was  regarded  as  in  the  Russian  interest.5  When,  on  12  April,  the  Allied 
Powers  assured  Sweden  of  their  support  in  case  of  a  German  attack, 
Sweden  replied  that  she  intended  to  offer  armed  resistance  to  any  attempt 
to  penetrate  her  territory.6  On  the  same  day  the  Prime  Minister  broad¬ 
cast  to  the  nation,  emphasizing  that  it  was  ‘not  commensurate  with  strict 
neutrality  to  permit  one  of  the  belligerents  to  use  Swedish  territory  for  his 
purposes.  Fortunately  no  such  demands  have  been  made  on  us.  Should 
they  be  raised  they  would  have  to  be  rejected.’7  In  actual  fact  Sweden 
had  received  assurances  from  the  British  Government  that  British  troops 
would  not  cross  the  Swedish  frontier  against  the  will  of  the  Swedish 
Government.8 

On  the  same  day  Sweden  had  to  face  a  major  decision.  A  telephone 
message  from  Koht  from  the  customs  station  at  Lillebo  asked  whether 
King  Haakon  would  be  permitted  to  stay  in  Sweden;  whether,  if  so,  he 
would  be  allowed  to  leave  whenever  he  wished  to  do  so,  or  whether  he 
would  be  interned.  The  first  Swedish  reply  stated  that  the  King  and  his 
entourage  could  ‘of  course’  enter  Sweden  but  that  no  promise  regarding 
internment  could  be  given.  Two  hours  later  a  second  message  welcomed 

1  JVorges  forhold  til  Sverige,  vol.  i,  p.  8  and  document  no.  9. 

2  Ibid,  document  no.  6.  3  Ibid,  document  no.  9,  p.  21. 

4  Ibid.  p.  22. 

5  TASS,  4  May  1940;  Norges  forhold  til  Sverige,  vol.  i,  document  no.  172;  cf.  Nazi-Soviet 

Relations,  p.  140.  6  Forspelet,  nos.  198-219. 

7  Linder:  Sveriges  neutralitetspolitik,  p.  36;  Sweden,  Foreign  Ministry:  Transiteringsfragor  och 
darmed  sammenhangande  sporsmal,  april-juni  1940  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Transiteringsfragor,  april- 
juni  1946]  (Stockholm,  Norstedt,  1947),  no.  12. 

8  Ibid.  no.  16. 
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the  King  and  his  suite  but  pointed  out  that  under  international  law  he 
would  not  be  able  to  exercise  his  royal  powers  while  on  foreign  soil,  nor 
could  the  Swedish  Government  ‘in  advance’  make  promises  regarding  his 
leaving  the  country.  King  Haakon  crossed  the  frontier  on  receipt  of  the 
first  message  but  returned  to  Norwegian  soil  half  an  hour  later.1  Koht  and 
two  other  members  of  the  Government  crossed  that  day,  Koht  and  one  of 
the  others  returning  to  Norway  on  the  14th.  Incidentally,  the  Norwegian 
White  Book2  states  that  Count  Douglas,  Secretary  at  the  Swedish  Legation 
in  Oslo,  did  everything  in  his  power  during  the  temporary  absence  of  his 
chief,  Friherre  Johan  Beck-Friis,  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  Norwegian 
Government,  and  remained  in  touch  as  long  as  possible,  even  following  the 
King  to  Hammar.  Beck-Friis  in  due  course  remained  in  Oslo  and  acted  in 
the  same  spirit,  refusing  to  receive  Quisling  officials  until,  about  the  middle 
of  July,  the  Germans  declared  that  they  could  no  longer  tolerate  diplomatic 
representation  in  Norway  and  he  had  to  leave.  Officially,  however,  the 
Swedish  Minister  was  never  withdrawn.  After  King  Haakon  had  left 
Norway,  and  while  the  fate  of  his  dynasty  was  in  the  balance,  King  Gustaf, 
on  16  June  1940,  informed  Hitler  through  the  Swedish  Minister  in  Berlin 
that  any  step  aiming  at  the  abolition  of  the  Norwegian  dynasty  would 
arouse  serious  feelings  in  the  widest  circles  in  Sweden.  He  recommended 
the  greatest  moderation  when  dealing  with  the  King  and  the  Norwegian 
people.3  No  reply  was  ever  received,  but  it  is  known  that  the  message 
aroused  Hitler’s  fury.  King  Gustaf  also,  on  24  July,  warned  King  Haakon 
that  the  proposed  journey  to  the  United  States  by  the  Norwegian  Crown 
Princess  and  her  children,  who  had  found  refuge  in  Sweden,  might 
endanger  the  future  of  the  Norwegian  dynasty,  but  King  Haakon’s  reply 
on  27  July  stated  that  he  wished  the  journey  to  take  place.4  Towards  the 
end  of  the  Norwegian  campaign  the  neutralization  of  the  Narvik  area  was 
discussed  between  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Governments,  it  being 
suggested  that  the  area  should  be  occupied  by  Swedish  troops  in  the  hope 
that  thereby  Norway  might  retain  control  of  the  northernmost  part  of  the 
country.5  Sweden  was  only  too  ready  to  agree  to  this  plan  to  prove  her 
sympathy  with  Norway,  but  the  Germans  lost  interest  in  it  when  the  Allied 
situation  in  Norway  deteriorated,  and  on  7  June  the  Norwegian  Govern¬ 
ment  advised  Sweden  that  the  plan  had  had  to  be  abandoned.6 

1  Sweden,  Foreign  Ministry:  Fragor  i  samband  med  Norska  regeringens  vistelse  utanfor  Norge  1940- 
1943  (Stockholm,  Norstedt,  1948),  pp.  ix  seqq.,  document  no.  2,  and  Annexes  A  and  B  (pp.  152, 

1 54)  • 

2  Norges  forhold  til  Sverige,  vol.  ii,  part  VII. 

3  Sweden,  Foreign  Ministry:  Fragor  i  samband  med  Norska  regeringens  vistelse  utanfor  Norge, 
no.  13,  p.  17. 

4  Ibid.  p.  ix  and  documents  nos.  53,  54,  64. 

5  Norges  forhold  til  Sverige,  vol.  i,  pp.  190  seqq. 

6  Transiteringsfragor,  april-juni  1940,  no.  303. 
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(e)  The  Question  of  German  Transit  Traffic 

At  the  request  of  Goring,  made  through  Birger  Dahlerus,1  a  Swedish 
delegation  went  to  Berlin  on  14  April.  It  was  led  by  Admiral  Tamm  and 
included  Gunnar  Haggloff,  Head  of  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Professor  Tunberg,  Minister  of  Informa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  Dahlerus  himself.  They  had  interviews  with  Goring  on 
15  and  16  April  and  Admiral  Tamm  saw  Hitler  on  the  16th,  after  which 
letters  were  exchanged  between  King  Gustaf  and  Hitler,  confirming 
Swedish  neutrality.  Various  requests  made  to  the  delegation  were  refused, 
Haggloff  proving  particularly  stubborn.2  On  2  2  April  the  Swedish  Ministry 
for  Foreign  Affairs  officially  announced  that  no  German  demands  for  the 
transit  of  military  transports  would  be  agreed  to.3  While  fighting  in 
Norway  continued  Sweden  refused  all  similar  demands  in  spite  of  constant 
German  attempts  to  intimidate  her.4  Moreover,  infringements  of  her 
sovereignty  by  German  aircraft  were  not  only  followed  by  strong  protests 
in  Berlin,  but  thirty-nine  aircraft  were  forced  down  over  Swedish  territory 
during  that  period.  Swedish  defences  were  further  strengthened  and  by 
May  nearly  400,000  men  were  under  arms;  their  spirit  was  good  but  their 
equipment  inadequate.5  When  it  was  found  that  Sweden  persisted  in  her 
refusal  to  permit  troops  and  munitions  to  pass  through  the  country  the 
Germans  changed  their  ground,  and  suggested  that  Red  Cross  personnel 
and  medical  supplies  should  be  sent  through.  This  ‘humanitarian  view¬ 
point’  prevailed  and  consent  was  granted.6  Steps  were  taken,  however,  to 
ensure  that  the  concession  was  not  abused  and  all  transport  was  subject 
to  Swedish  control.  It  was  stated  that  some  of  the  Red  Cross  personnel 
subsequently  joined  in  the  fighting,  but  the  total  contingent  consisted  of 
not  more  than  290  men,7  so  that  even  if  this  had  been  the  case  it  could  not 
have  made  any  substantial  difference. 

When  fighting  in  Norway  ceased  and  the  Allies  suffered  their  major 
reverse  in  France,  Sweden’s  attitude  to  Germany  changed  perceptibly. 
She  was  now  isolated  and  in  her  exposed  position  entirely  dependent  on 
Germany  for  vital  supplies.  Among  the  concessions  which  must  definitely 
be  described  as  a  breach  of  neutrality  was  the  permission  given  for  the 
crew  of  a  destroyer  that  had  been  sunk  to  travel  from  Narvik  through 
Sweden  to  Germany,  thereby  avoiding  the  dangers  of  sea  travel.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Swedish  White  Books  furnish  numerous  proofs  that  Sweden, 

1  An  account  will  be  found  in  the  Survey  for  1 939-46 :  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  of  the  attempts 
made  by  Dahlerus  in  1939  to  promote  a  peaceful  settlement  of  questions  in  dispute  between 
Germany  and  other  countries. 

2  Transiteringsfragor ,  april-juni  1940,  no.  33,  p.  29.  3  Ibid.  no.  7g,  p.  90. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  vii-viii;  Gunther  in  Morgentidningen,  1  June  1945. 

5  Thulstrup:  Svensk  utrikespolitik,  p.  24. 

6  Transiteringsfragor,  april-juni  1940,  p.  vi,  and  nos.  76,  81,  106-7,  II4>  1 25-6,  212. 

7  Ibid.  p.  viii. 
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before  her  position  was  rendered  too  precarious  by  Allied  reverses,  had 
resisted  all  German  blandishments  to  persuade  her  to  permit  transit  of 
war  material  to  Norway  and  make  other  unneutral  concessions,  while  at 
the  same  time,  i.e.  between  9  April  and  10  June,  some  war  material  and 
food  had  been  transported  to  Norway  to  help  the  Norwegian  forces.1 
Completely  surrounded  by  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  with  the 
fate  of  the  other  Scandinavian  states  before  her  eyes,  Sweden  yielded  to 
German  pressure  in  the  end  and  on  8  July  1940  an  official  agreement2 
regulating  the  transit  question  was  concluded.  Actually,  permission  had 
been  granted  in  June  and  the  Riksdag  was  advised  accordingly  in  secret 
session  on  the  21st  of  that  month.  The  press  was  also  informed  but  for¬ 
bidden  to  publish  the  news.  On  5  July  the  Foreign  Minister  announced 
the  agreement.  German  soldiers  on  leave  would  be  allowed  to  pass  through 
Sweden.  The  so-called  ‘horse-shoe  traffic’  under  which  troops  and  war 
material  could  be  transported  from  one  point  in  Norway  to  another  via 
Sweden  was  also  covered.  Furthermore,  the  agreement  applied  to  goods, 
the  transport  of  which  had  previously  been  prohibited,  although  special 
consent  had  still  to  be  sought  for  war  material.  Soldiers  on  leave  were  to 
travel  by  special  trains  and  to  be  unarmed,  and  the  numbers  travelling  in 
either  direction  had  to  balance.  Before  the  conclusion  of  this  agreement, 
Germany,  with  Swedish  consent,  had  laid  submarine  nets  in  Swedish  terri¬ 
torial  waters  in  the  Oresund,  a  fact  which  remained  a  secret  to  all  but  initiated 
circles  undl  it  was  disclosed  by  Goteborgs  Handelstidningen  on  13  April  1946. 

The  news  of  the  transit  concessions  was  sharply  criticized  in  Sweden, 
especially  because  it  was  feared  that  they  might,  in  fact,  be  more  extensive 
than  was  admitted.  There  were  certainly  other  signs  of  Swedish  sub¬ 
servience  to  Germany  at  that  time.  In  July  Sweden  withdrew  her 
Legations  from  German-occupied  territories,  only  retaining  officials  with 
consular  privileges.  After  the  Norwegian  Government  had  fled  Sweden 
was  repeatedly  asked  to  accredit  an  envoy  to  the  Government  in  London 
but  refused  to  do  so,  ostensibly,  and  perhaps  quite  rightly,  on  the  ground 
that  this  might  lead  to  a  German  demand  for  withdrawal  of  the  Swedish 
Consul-General  in  Oslo,  which  would  handicap  Swedish  efforts  to  help 
the  Norwegian  population.  Contact  was,  therefore,  maintained  through 
the  Swedish  Legation  accredited  to  the  Court  of  St.  James’s.  Sweden  also 
refused  to  grant  agrements  to  all  envoys  of  German-occupied  territories,  as, 
for  instance,  to  the  Norwegian  Minister  in  Stockholm,  Bull,  who  had  been 
appointed  on  the  death  of  the  previous  Minister  in  October  1940.  The 
agrement  was,  however,  granted  on  18  November  1943. 3 


1  Norges  forhold  til  Sverige,  vol.  i,  document  no.  75. 

2  Sweden,  Foreign  Ministry:  Transiteringsfragan,  juni-december  1940  [referred  to  hereafter  as 
Transiteringsfragan,  juni-december  1940]  (Stockholm,  Norstedt,  1947),  no.  55. 

3  Norges  forhold  til  Sverige,  vol.  ii,  documents  286,  288,  289. 
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On  7  July  Per  Albin  Hansson,  the  Swedish  Prime  Minister,  publicly 
explained  the  Government’s  reasons  for  concluding  the  transit  agreement. 
It  no  longer  seriously  affected  Norway  or  the  general  war  and  ‘it  was  in  the 
interest  of  our  sister  nation  to  regain  contact  with  the  outside  world’.1 
News  of  a  Swedish-Norwegian  trade  pact  was  published  simultaneously. 
Before  Hansson  made  his  statement  certain  explanations  were  furnished 
to  the  British  Minister  in  Stockholm  and  to  his  Swedish  opposite  number 
in  London,  Prytz,  and  on  20  June  both  were  advised  that  the  transit  of 
German  war  material  through  Sweden  might  be  expected.  On  26  June 
Halifax  informed  Prytz  of  the  British  attitude  in  the  matter.  Sweden’s 
difficulties  were  appreciated,  but  during  her  balancing  on  the  tight  rope 
she  had  approached  Germany  too  closely.  The  Foreign  Secretary  warned 
Prytz  that  Great  Britain  might  no  longer  permit  the  transport  of  American 
aircraft  to  Sweden  and  suggested  that  that  country  might  voluntarily  yield 
her  claim  to  them  in  Great  Britain’s  favour.  Actually,  the  United  States 
Government  in  due  course  confiscated  sixty  single-seater  fighter  aircraft 
and  fifty  single-seater  bombers  ordered  by  the  Swedish  Government.  The 
American  Secretary  of  State  explained  on  18  October,  in  reply  to  a 
Swedish  protest,  that  ( a )  the  defence  interest  of  the  United  States  forced 
her  to  refuse  licences  for  export  of  war  material  to  Sweden  and  (b)  that  the 
War  Department  had  confiscated  the  aircraft  as  the  American  Air  Force 
was  urgently  in  need  of  them  for  training  purposes.2 

Neither  Great  Britain  nor  Norway  at  that  time  had,  however,  any  wish 
to  involve  Sweden  in  insurmountable  difficulties  or  drag  her  into  the  war. 
She  was  far  too  useful  as  a  listening  post.  No  action,  therefore,  was  taken 
regarding  the  transit  agreement,  apart  from  sharp  official  protests  lodged 
on  20  July.  The  transit  traffic  naturally  constituted  a  perpetual  irritant, 
and  Swedish  statesmen  stressed  the  difficulties  confronting  the  country  and 
forcing  her  to  maintain  these  concessions.  Gunther,  for  instance,  explained 
on  16  August  that  the  League  of  Nations  was,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
dead  and  that  all  that  the  Scandinavian  countries  could  do,  therefore,  was 
‘to  make  ourselves  as  indigestible  as  possible’  to  the  oppressor.  In  Decem¬ 
ber  he  referred  to  the  difference  in  Sweden’s  position  from  that  during  the 
Russo-Finnish  war:  the  occupation  of  Norway  and  Denmark  formed  a 
distinct  part  of  the  general  war  and  it  therefore  behoved  Sweden  to  main¬ 
tain  her  neutrality.  By  the  end  of  August  1940  about  23,000  men  had 
been  transported  from,  and  12,450  to,  Norway.  As  a  whole,  the  agreed 
numbers  were  not  exceeded.  In  August  and  September  fresh  German 
representations  were  made  and  on  14  September  notes  were  exchanged 
constituting  a  new  agreement  under  which  two  trains  each  way  per  week 
were  also  to  run  between  Tralleborg  and  Riksgransen  (northern  line  lead- 

1  Thulstrup:  Svensk  utrikespolitik,  p.  25. 

2  Cf.  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  ig^o-ig^i,  pp.  746-8. 
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ing  to  Narvik).  Considerable  increases  of  traffic  on  the  line  between 
Tralleborg  and  Korsjo  (South  Norway)  in  the  northerly  direction  and  a 
modification  of  regulations  governing  arms  were  also  provided  for;  men 
clearly  described  as  replacement  troops  ( Ersatzmannschaft )  were  now  per¬ 
mitted  to  carry  arms.  In  actual  fact  not  two  but  three  trains  per  week 
carried  German  soldiers  through  Sweden  to  Norway  from  Tralleborg  to 
Riksgransen  in  the  autumn  of  1940.  The  proportion  of  soldiers  travelling 
north  and  south  also  changed,  the  figures  for  September  to  November 
being  86,028  northward  and  73,098  to  Germany.  Moreover,  the  Germans 
availed  themselves  of  the  permission  to  send  war  material  under  licence. 
The  first  application  was  made  on  7  September  1940,  and  by  the  end  of 
December  of  that  year  450  vans  of  war  material  had  passed  through 
Sweden. 

Nevertheless,  the  Swedish  Government  continued  to  try  to  retain  some 
semblance  of  independence  and  continued  to  resist  German  pressure  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.1  When,  in  October  1940,  permission  for  transit 
of  a  contingent  of  15,000  men  with  war  material  was  sought  and  also  per¬ 
mission  in  principle  for  the  transit  of  soldiers  not  going  on,  or  returning 
from,  leave,  both  demands  were  at  first  rejected.2  On  5  December,  how¬ 
ever,  a  protocol  was  added  to  the  existing  agreement,  increasing  the 
number  of  soldiers  who  were  to  be  allowed  to  travel  in  transit  and  describ¬ 
ing  them  as  ‘mainly’  men  ‘on  leave’.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  total 
number  thus  transported  was  133,135  from,  and  129,105  to,  Norway,  but 
it  seems  clear  that  the  larger  number  of  men  travelling  from  Norway  to 
Germany  was  due  to  Christmas  leave.3  During  the  first  six  months  of  1941 
the  figures  rose  to  30,000-35,000  men  per  month  in  each  direction. 
Gradually,  during  these  months,  the  number  travelling  south  fell.  On 
1  March,  therefore,  Gunther  protested  that  the  development  of  the  traffic 
pointed  definitely  to  a  transfer  of  personnel  from  Germany  to  Norway, 
and  that  this  was  incompatible  with  the  agreement.  Various  German 
excuses  followed  and  on  10  March  Sweden  again  protested.  The  German 
Minister,  Prince  zu  Wied,  was  told  that  the  position  was  not  acceptable 
to  Sweden :  either  an  immediate  rectification  must  take  place  to  restore  the 
normal  balance  or  the  agreement  would  be  cancelled.  In  reply  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government  adopted  a  threatening  tone,  advising  Sweden  that  it 
was  essential  for  the  traffic  to  continue  unchanged  for  the  time  being  and 
that  if  Sweden  objected  ‘a  very  critical  position  would  arise’.4  On  23 
March,  however,  the  traffic  was  reduced  more  or  less  to  normal.  Worse 
was  to  come,  however.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-German  war,  in 

1  See  Francis  La  Ruche:  La  Neutrality  de  la  Suede:  dix  annees  d’une  politique  (Paris,  Nouvelles 
Editions  Latines,  1953),  pp.  114-16. 

2  Transiteringsfragan,  juni-december  1940,  nos.  156-7.  3  Ibid.  p.  198. 

4  Sveriges  fbrhallande  till  Danmark  och  Norge ,  p.  7 1 . 
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which  Finland  was  involved,  the  Swedish  Government,  on  25  June  1941, 
announced  a  more  far-reaching  but  ‘one-time5  concession  ( engangseftergift ) 
permitting  the  transit  of  a  whole  division1  of  German  soldiers  from  Norway 
to  Finland  through  Sweden.  The  troops  would  pass  through  without 
stopping,  and  each  train,  while  on  Swedish  territory,  would  be  under 
Swedish  command.  As  reasons  for  this  concession  the  special  relations  of 
Sweden  to  Finland  were  pointed  out  and  the  fact  that  the  request  had 
been  made  by  both  the  German  and  the  Finnish  Governments.  When 
judging  this  particular  concession  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government  at  that  time  were  determined  to  make  this  war  appear 
as  a  crusade  against  the  Soviet  Union  on  behalf  of  the  whole  of  Europe, 
and  that  in  consequence  special  pressure  on  these  lines  had  been  brought 
to  bear  on  the  Swedish  Government.  The  growing  successes  of  the  German 
army  at  that  period  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  also  the 
utter  isolation  in  which  Sweden  found  herself.  The  Allies  could  protest 
against  unneutral  acts;  they  could  not  effectively  come  to  Sweden’s  assis¬ 
tance  if  she  were  drawn  into  the  war.  The  Swedish  Government  were, 
nevertheless,  very  reluctant  to  yield  to  the  German  demand,  and  there  is 
known  to  have  been  a  definite  division  of  opinion  during  the  secret  session 
of  the  Cabinet2  which  dealt  with  the  request.  There  were  persistent 
rumours  that  the  King  himself  had  been  anxious  for  the  concession  to  be 
granted  and  had  even  threatened  to  abdicate  if  the  Cabinet  refused  to 
accede  to  the  German  request.  (The  then  Finance  Minister,  Ernst  Wigforss, 
refers  in  his  memoirs3  to  a  report  to  Hitler  by  the  German  Minister  to 
Sweden  in  which  Prince  zu  Wied  states  that  the  King  had  told  him  that, 
in  order  to  persuade  the  Cabinet  to  agree  to  the  transit  of  the  Engelbrecht 
division,  he  had  been  forced  ‘to  talk  about  abdication’.  Gunther,  who  was 
Swedish  Foreign  Minister  during  the  war,  granted  an  interview  after 
Wigforss’s  book  had  been  published,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  King 
had  not  used  the  actual  word  ‘abdication’  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  and 
that  the  words  he  did  use  could  hardly  be  interpreted  to  have  this  meaning. 
As  regards  the  King’s  alleged  remark  to  Prince  zu  Wied,  Gunther,  who 
was  not  present  at  the  interview,  suggests  that  the  King  may  have  used  the 
expression  in  order  to  bring  home  to  the  German  Minister  the  seriousness 
of  the  opposition  to  the  transit  of  troops.4  On  12  November  1955  the 
Swedish  Foreign  Ministry  published  without  comment  the  text  of  the 
despatch  in  question  from  Prince  zu  Wied  to  Ribbentrop.)5 

The  reception  of  the  announcement  of  the  Cabinet’s  decision,  both  in 
the  Riksdag  and  in  the  country,  was  such  as  to  make  it  clear  that  no  further 

1  This  division  was  frequently  referred  to  as  the  Engelbrecht  division. 

2  An  article  by  Gustav  Moller,  Minister  for  Social  Affairs,  giving  particulars  of  this  is  quoted 
by  Goteborgs  Handelstidningen,  7  January  1947  and  discussed  in  Dagens  Nyheter,  29  January  1947. 

3  See  Ernst  Wigforss:  Minnen  igiqi-ig-fg),  3  vols.  (Stockholm,  Tiden,  1950-4),  iii.  169. 

4  Vecko-Journalen,  12-18  September  1954.  5  The  Times,  14  November  1955. 
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concessions  of  a  similar  nature  could  be  made  without  serious  repercus¬ 
sions.  Whether  as  a  consequence  of  these  reactions  or  because  the  opposi¬ 
tion  within  the  Government  to  concessions  to  Germany  was  growing 
stronger,  the  Swedish  Government  did  make  it  plain  that  this  was  a  one¬ 
time  concession,  and  when  German  newspapers  endeavoured  to  put  a 
different  interpretation  on  the  Swedish  action,  the  Swedish  Foreign 
Ministry  issued  an  immediate  and  strong  denial  in  the  form  of  an  official 
communique.  The  transit  of  troops  began  on  27  June  and  continued  for 
about  a  fortnight,  about  15,200  men  being  thus  transferred  from  Norway 
to  Finland.  Rumours  which  referred  to  this  division  as  the  ‘multiplication’, 
asserting  that  many  more  men  were  transported,  were  later  denied.1 
Further  requests  for  transit  of  troops  to  Finland  were  firmly  refused. 

Another  transit  concession  which  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1941  (but 
which,  in  theory  at  least,  was  not  confined  to  one  belligerent  only)  was  an 
arrangement  under  which  Sweden  permitted  ‘courier  planes’  to  fly  over, 
and  land  on,  Swedish  territory.  These  aircraft  had  to  travel  along  fixed 
routes  and  land  on  definitely  determined  aerodromes  and  it  was  a  con¬ 
dition  of  this  concession  that  they  were  to  be  unarmed  and  manned  by  a 
civilian  crew  which  also  bore  no  arms  and  carried  civilian  passes.  The 
Germans,  who  did  not  always  adhere  strictly  to  these  regulations,  availed 
themselves  to  a  larger  extent  of  this  permission  than  did  the  Allies,2  and 
the  whole  arrangement  was  due  to  German  pressure;  but  Allied  (in  parti¬ 
cular  British,  but  also  American)  aircraft  plied  regularly  through  the 
stratosphere  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  under  the  so-called  ‘Lysekil’  traffic  between  Sweden  and  Great  Britain 
which  consisted  of  fast-going  British  motor  boats  which  broke  the  blockade, 
cargoes  including  Swedish  ball-bearings  and  other  valuable  war  materials 
were  carried  to  the  Allies.  Furthermore,  1,849  Norwegians  of  military  age 
were  transported  from  Sweden  to  Great  Britain  with  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  Swedish  Government,  who  were  also  aware  that  the  crews 
of  Allied  aircraft  which  had  come  down  in  Sweden  were  frequently 
repatriated. 

As  the  Allied  situation  improved,  the  terminadon  of  the  transit  traffic 
was  seriously  considered  by  the  Swedish  Government,  and  by  1 943  it  was 
merely  a  question  of  deciding  when  it  should  cease.  While  the  deterioration 
of  Germany’s  position  rendered  such  a  decision  less  dangerous  to  Sweden, 
the  Government  nevertheless  called  up  extra  troops  in  July  1943  to  meet 
possible  German  reprisals.  On  24  July  Germany  was  warned  that  the 
traffic  must  cease  ‘within  a  few  weeks’  and  on  5  August  it  was  officially 


1  Bertil  Kugelberg  and  Joakim  Ihlen:  Grannar  emellan  (Stockholm,  Wahlstrom  &  Widstrand, 
I945)>  PP-  43.  44- 

2  The  Germans  abused  this  concession  at  times;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  ‘Lekvatten’  incident 
in  February  1943  (ibid.  p.  55). 
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stopped.  The  text  of  the  Swedish  note  to  Germany  was  not  published,  but 
Bull,  the  Norwegian  Minister  in  Stockholm,  was  given  cognizance  of  it. 
After  the  traffic  had  ceased  ordinary  goods  and  passenger  traffic  was,  how¬ 
ever,  permitted  to  continue.  On  6  August  the  Swedish  press  published  a 
declaration  issued  by  the  Norwegian  Government  to  the  effect  that,  by 
terminating  the  leave  traffic,  Sweden  had  put  an  end  to  ‘the  most  impor¬ 
tant  obstacle  in  the  way  of  good  relations  between  the  two  countries’.1 
Swedish  exports  to  Germany  were  also  gradually  cut  down  and  concessions 
benefiting  the  Allies  were  granted.2 

(f)  Sweden’s  Policy  in  the  Second  Russo-Finnish  War 

While  Sweden’s  concession  in  the  case  of  the  Engelbrecht  division 
indirectly  benefited  Finland  in  her  position  as  Germany’s  ally,  there  was, 
as  a  whole,  a  marked  change  in  the  Swedish  Government’s  attitude  towards 
Finland  in  her  second  war  against  the  Soviet  Union.  On  2  July  1941  the 
‘Council  for  the  Promotion  of  Defence’  decided  not  to  set  up  a  volunteer 
organization  for  Finland  as  has  been  done  during  the  first  Russo-Finnish 
war.  Nevertheless,  no  obstacles  were  placed  in  the  way  of  individual 
volunteers  who  wished  to  join  the  Finnish  army.  In  this  case  (it  was 
reasoned)  Finland,  by  becoming  an  ally  of  Germany,  was  taking  part  in 
the  general  war  and  could  therefore  not  expect  Sweden  to  adopt  the  same 
attitude  as  had  been  taken  up  during  Finland’s  lone  struggle  against  the 
U.S.S.R.  Two  serious  acts  of  sabotage,  which  occurred  in  the  summer  of 
1941  and  which,  although  never  satisfactorily  explained,  were  suspected 
of  being  Communist-inspired,  seemed  to  prove  that  even  this  modified 
attitude  on  Sweden’s  part  was  much  resented  in  some  circles.  When  in 
July  a  Swedish  goods  train,  five  trucks  of  which  were  loaded  with  Swedish 
explosives,  was  blown  up  at  Krylbo,3  the  damage  to  the  state  railway  alone 
amounted  to  about  5  million  kronor.  On  17  September  a  disaster  over¬ 
took  the  Swedish  navy:  three  destroyers  at  a  harbour  near  Stockholm 
were  destroyed  by  an  explosion  and  sank  with  serious  loss  of  life.  On 
the  humanitarian  side,  both  the  Swedish  Government  and  the  people 
continued  to  extend  most  generous  help  to  the  Finnish  people.  One  of  the 
most  important  measures  taken  during  the  second  Russo-Finnish  war  was 
the  organization  of  homes  for  45,000  Finnish  children  to  save  them  from 
the  hardships  of  war  and  to  ensure  that  they  would  grow  up  in  normal  and 
healthy  surroundings. 

When  in  September  1944  the  Russo-Finnish  armistice  was  signed,  and 
Finland  thus  withdrew  from  the  Russo-German  war,  a  trade  agreement 
was  concluded  between  Sweden  and  Finland,  under  which  essential  food- 

1  Norges  forhold  til  Sverige,  vol.  i,  documents  100,  101,  103  seqq. 

2  La  Ruche:  La  Neutrality  de  la  Suede,  pp.  165-75.  See  also  above,  p.  73. 

3  See  also  Malcolm  Munthe:  Sweet  is  War  (London,  Duckworth,  1954),  p.  151. 
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stuffs,  as  well  as  iron  and  steel,  textiles,  chemicals,  certain  industrial  pro¬ 
ducts,  coal,  and  coke,  were  supplied  to  Finland.  The  Swedish  Government 
granted  Finland  a  reconstruction  credit  of  Kr.  150  million  to  enable  her 
to  pay  for  these  deliveries. 

(g)  Sweden’s  Policy  during  the  German  Occupation  of 
Norway  and  Denmark 

(1)  Swedish  Help  to  Norway 

There  was  little  that  Sweden  could  do  during  the  occupation  of  Norway 
to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  Norwegian  people.  Swedish  policy  had  to 
strike  a  balance  between  endeavours,  by  vigorous  protests,  to  prevent  or 
mitigate  some  of  the  worst  excesses  of  Nazi  cruelty,  and  great  caution  not 
to  do  anything  which  might  induce  the  Germans  to  stop  Swedish  humani¬ 
tarian  help  from  reaching  Norwegian  citizens  in  Norway  and  Norwegian 
prisoners  in  German  concentration  camps. 

That  this  Swedish  dilemma  was  thoroughly  understood  in  London  was 
proved  incidentally  during  conversations  which  took  place  in  October 
1942  between  the  British  Prime  Minister  and  Erik  Boheman,  later  Swedish 
Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James’s,  who  was  at  that  time  on  a  mission 
to  Britain  in  order  to  try  to  obtain  certain  oil  deliveries  which  were  vitally 
necessary  for  Sweden’s  defence.  Boheman  states  that  in  the  course  of  his 
first  conversation  Churchill  told  him:  ‘You  want  oil  to  defend  yourselves 
and  I  think  you  should  have  it.  I  advise  you  to  arm,  arm  and  arm  again. 
We  don’t  want  another  German  victim;  all  we  ask  is  that  you  defend  your¬ 
selves  in  the  event  of  an  attack,  that  you  grant  no  unnecessary  concessions 
and  that  you  take  back  those  you  have  made  as  soon  as  you  can.’1  The 
Norwegian  Government  in  London  also  understood  Sweden’s  difficulties 
and  refrained  from  asking  her  for  any  help  which  might  be  interpreted  as 
‘unneutral’  by  the  Germans.2  Nevertheless  in  some  cases  the  Swedish 
Government,  of  their  own  accord,  ran  the  risk  of  German  reprisals,  as, 
for  instance,  when  the  battle  for  the  nazification  of  Oslo  University  reached 
its  climax  in  November  1943.  Part  of  the  university  buildings  was  set  on 
fire  by  the  students  and  the  Nazis  announced  that  both  teachers  and 
students  would  be  deported  to  Germany.  Swedish  protests  were  at  once 
lodged  with  the  German  Minister  in  Stockholm  and  at  the  Foreign  Ministry 
in  Berlin,  and  the  Swedish  Foreign  Minister  issued  an  official  communique 
on  the  subject.  The  German  reply  curtly  requested  Sweden  not  to  interfere 
in  German-Norwegian  affairs,3  but  the  protest  was,  nevertheless,  repeated 

1  ‘Mote  med  Churchill’,  article  by  the  then  Swedish  Ambassador  in  London,  Erik  Boheman 
(Dagens  Nyheter,  18  April  1948). 

2  Norges  forhold  til  Sverige,  vol.  iii,  part  XXII. 

3  Ibid,  document  no.  518;  Sveriges  forhallande  till  Danmark  och  Norge,  pp.  213-14. 
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on  the  ground  that  the  Swedish  Government  could  not  accept  the  view 
that  they  were  not  entitled  to  raise  questions  concerning  Norway.  The 
Norwegian  Government  in  London  expressed  their  gratitude  for  this  inter¬ 
vention,  but  suggested  that  Sweden  should  back  her  protests  by  a  threat 
to  stop  exports  of  iron  and  steel  to  Germany,  but  this  the  Swedes  refused 
to  do  because  they  feared  that  such  a  step  might  result  in  the  stoppage  of 
vital  German  coal  exports  to  Sweden  or  even  draw  her  into  the  war.1 
Nevertheless,  the  fate  of  the  Norwegian  students  remained  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  preoccupations  in  Swedish  minds,  and  efforts  for  their  release  con¬ 
tinued  until  on  2  November  1944  Germany  agreed  to  their  repatriation 
in  exchange  for  the  return  of  seriously  wounded  German  soldiers  from 
Finland.2 

In  the  autumn  of  1942  the  Norwegian  Legation  in  Stockholm  raised  the 
question  of  the  training  of  Norwegian  police  forces  in  Sweden ;  not  until 
April  1943,  however,  could  definite  steps  to  this  end  be  taken,  when  the 
Swedish  Government  stated  that  they  saw  no  objection  to  the  plan  and 
would  even  help  in  its  execution.  The  Norwegian  Government  gave  their 
official  approval  on  12  May,  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  month  the  Swedish 
Minister  for  Social  Affairs,  Gustav  Moller,  gave  his  verbal  consent.  The 
regular  police  force  thus  set  up  was  to  be  recruited  from  Norwegian 
refugees  in  Sweden  and  limited  to  1,500  men,  including  officers  and 
administrative  personnel.  The  arrangement  was  regarded  as  an  entirely 
civilian  affair  which  in  no  way  ran  counter  to  Swedish  or  international 
law,  but  it  is  interesting  that  the  training  courses  included  instruction  and 
exercises  in  the  use  of  gas,  smoke  bombs,  and  explosives  with  a  view  to 
active  sabotage  and  the  prevention  of  sabotage.  On  2  November  1943  the 
Swedish  Government  agreed  that  a  further  force,  limited  to  8,000  men, 
should  be  trained  as  a  police  reserve.  This  reserve  was  to  have  a  more 
military  character  and  to  be  under  the  command  of  army  officers.3  In  the 
autumn  of  1944  the  strength  of  the  reserve  force  was  increased  to  12,000 
men  and  the  Swedish  Government  also  agreed  that  manoeuvres  should  be 
carried  out  under  war-time  conditions.  Unofficial  protests  by  the  German 
Legation  against  this  ‘military  training’  were  rejected.4  When  Soviet 
troops  crossed  the  Norwegian-Finnish  frontier  in  October  1944  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Government  urged  that  Norwegian  police  should  enter  the  liberated 
parts  of  North  Norway  as  quickly  as  possible.  Sweden  agreed  to  this 
request  and  also  expressed  her  willingness  to  equip  these  forces  with  the 
necessary  arms  and  supplies.  The  Norwegian  White  Book  states  in  this 
connexion  that  ‘members  of  the  Swedish  Government,  officials  and  civil 


1  Norges  forhold  til  Sverige,  vol.  iii,  documents  523  and  525-6. 

2  Ibid,  document  no.  553. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  268-71  and  document  no.  483. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  274-5;  Sveriges  forhallande  till  Danmark  och  Norge,  p.  270. 
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servants  rendered  invaluable  services  to  the  Norwegian  cause’.1  On  the 
other  hand,  Norwegian  requests  that  the  Swedish  Government  should 
protest  in  Berlin  with  a  view  to  trying  to  prevent  the  complete  devastation 
of  North  Norway,  and  should  accompany  the  protest  by  threats  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  Swedish  military  intervention,  were  rejected  on  14  April  and  again 
on  17  April  1945,  because  the  Government  took  the  view  that  the  prospects 
of  a  comparatively  bloodless  liquidation  of  the  occupation  of  Norway  were 
fairly  good,  and  that  a  threat  of  military  intervention  might  lead  to  resent¬ 
ment  and  the  stiffening  of  German  resistance.  This  reply  was  greatly 
resented  by  the  Norwegians.2 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  occupation  of  Norway  endeavours  by  the 
Swedish  Red  Cross  to  help  Norwegian  civilian  prisoners  in  Germany  met 
with  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  because  they  did  not  come  under 
the  terms  of  the  Geneva  convention  of  27  July  1929,  which  the  Germans 
on  the  whole  respected.  Any  help  extended  to  these  prisoners  therefore 
depended  entirely  on  German  goodwill,  and  attempts  by  the  Swedish  Red 
Cross  to  obtain  information  about  political  prisoners  were  at  first  rejected 
on  the  ground  that  all  Norwegians  in  German  prisons  were  ordinary 
criminals  (prisonniers  de  droit  commun).  Sweden’s  attempts  to  help  these 
people  were  further  impeded  when  on  1  February  1942  Germany  refused 
her  the  right  to  continue  to  represent  Norwegian  interests.3  Nevertheless, 
the  Swedish  Legation  in  Berlin  continued  its  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoners  and  both  the  Swedish  Red  Cross  and  the  Swedish  Y.M.C.A.  sent 
parcels  of  food  and  medicinal  supplies,  &c.,  to  the  prisoners,  the  Red  Cross 
bearing  the  entire  cost  until  this  was  taken  over  by  the  organization  known 
as  ‘Norgehjalpen’.4  In  the  autumn  of  1943  Germany  prohibited  the  send¬ 
ing  of  such  parcels,  whereupon  during  the  summer  of  1944  about  15,000 
five-kilo  parcels  were  stored  in  Berlin  and  other  suitable  centres  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  distributed  among  prisoners  by  the  Swedish  Legation.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Norwegian  White  Book  both  Swedish  authorities  and  private 
citizens  continued  to  be  most  helpful  and  did  their  utmost  to  prevent 
executions  or  obtain  release  of  individual  prisoners.  ‘However’,  states  the 
White  Book,  ‘it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  the  result  of  Norwegian 
approaches  or  of  individual  Swedish  initiative  in  these  matters  can  hardly 
be  documentarily  proved  in  the  Norwegian  archives.’5 

The  part  played  by  Sweden  in  the  repatriation  not  only  of  Norwegian 
but  also  of  other  prisoners  in  German  concentration  camps  is  too  well 
known  to  need  amplification  in  this  chapter.  It  has  been  dealt  with  at 

1  Norges  forhold  til  Sverige,  vol.  iii,  p.  270;  see  also  Den  Norske  Regjerings  virksomhet  (Oslo,  1948), 
i.  189  seqq.,  iv.  56  seqq.;  and  Harry  Sodermann:  Politroppene  i  Sverige  (Oslo,  1946). 

2  Norges  forhold  til  Sverige,  vol.  iii,  document  no.  532. 

3  Ibid.  p.  347. 

■*  See  below,  p.  195. 

5  Norges  forhold  til  Sverige,  vol.  iii,  p.  350. 
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length  by  Count  Bernadotte,1  in  the  Norwegian  White  Book,2  and  by 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  writers.3  All  through  the  difficult  negotiations 
carried  on  by  Count  Bernadotte  on  behalf  of  his  Government  and  the 
Swedish  Red  Cross  the  press  is  said  to  have  observed  an  admirable  restraint, 
avoiding  all  comment  which,  by  irritating  the  Germans,  might  have 
rendered  negotiations  more  difficult  if  not  abortive.  On  1  May  1945  Count 
Bernadotte,  returning  from  Germany,  was  able  to  report  that  15,000 
prisoners,  among  them  7,000  women,  had  been  rescued.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  were  of  Norwegian  or  Danish  nationality,  but  the  women  prisoners 
also  included  French,  Polish,  Dutch,  Czech,  British,  American,  and  even 
Argentine  citizens. 


(2)  Swedish  Help  to  Denmark 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  occupation  of  Denmark  by  Germany 
the  Germans  treated  the  country  as  ‘Hitler’s  model  protectorate’  and 
during  that  period  her  people  were  less  in  need  of  help  than  were  the 
Norwegians.  In  the  long  run,  however,  the  Danes  did  not  appreciate  this 
‘preferential  treatment’ ;  opposition  began  to  harden  and  so  did  Germany’s 
treatment  of  Denmark.4  From  then  onwards  Swedish  help  was  extended 
to  Denmark  as  well  as  to  Norway.  On  29  September  1943  it  was  learned 
in  Sweden  that  the  Germans  intended  to  deport  all  Danish  Jews;  on  the 
following  day  an  official  Swedish  note  to  Germany  offered  to  receive  the 
Jews  in  Sweden,  and  even,  if  demanded  by  the  Germans,  to  intern  them 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  thus  prevent  their  working  against  Ger¬ 
many.  No  reply  was  received.  Nevertheless,  on  learning  that  a  round-up 
of  the  Jews  had  taken  place  during  the  night  of  1-2  October  the  Swedish 
Government  offered  to  take  over  all  Jewish  children.  This  offer  was  also 
ignored.  Eventually,  however,  the  Swedes  managed,  with  German  per¬ 
mission,  to  evacuate  Jews  married  to  non-Jews  and  even  some  people  who 
were  half  or  quarter  Jewish.  Also,  with  the  help  of  the  Danish  Under¬ 
ground  Movement,  a  large  number  of  other  Danish  and  stateless  Jews 
were  successfully  removed  to  Sweden.  In  some  cases  the  Swedish  Govern¬ 
ment  granted  such  people  Swedish  citizenship  and  the  Legation  in  Copen¬ 
hagen  issued  them  with  emergency  passports.  Help  was  also  given  in  the 
construction  of  suitable  hiding  places  in  Danish  boats,  not  only  to  carry 
these  illegal  passengers  but  also  to  take  back  to  Denmark  vital  supplies  of 

1  Folke  Bernadotte :  Slutet  (Stockholm,  Norstedt,  1945).  See  also  The  Kersten  Memoirs  (London, 
Hutchinson,  1956)  and  Sweden,  Foreign  Ministry:  1945  drs  svenska  hjalpexpedition  till  Tyskland 
(Stockholm,  Norstedt,  1956). 

2  Norges  forhold  til  Sverige,  vol.  iii,  documents  547  seqq. 

3  Sven  Frykman:  Roda  Kors-expeditionen  till  Tyskland  (Stockholm,  1946);  D.  A.  Seip:  ‘Hvor- 
dom  de  Norske  studenter  ble  redded  ( Svenska  Dagbladet,  1 7  November  1 948) ;  and  others. 

4  The  situation  is  described  at  length  in  Sveriges  forhallande  till  Danmark  och  Norge,  pp.  238-52, 
282-91. 
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which  the  Danish  Resistance  stood  in  need.  From  August  1944  arms, 
ammunition,  and  explosives  were  also  smuggled  to  Denmark  in  this  way, 
with  the  help  of  the  Swedish  authorities.1  During  the  first  half  of  October 
an  average  of  427  Danes  or  stateless  Jews  per  day  managed  to  escape,  the 
figure  exceeding  1 ,500  on  one  or  two  especially  successful  days.  At  the  end 
of  the  war  there  were  18,000  Danes  in  Sweden.  The  Danish  Legation 
opened  a  refugee  office  in  Stockholm  which  collaborated  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  cost  of  their  settlement  was  borne  by  the  state,  although  many 
private  collections  of  funds  were  also  organized.  In  December  1943  a 
Danish  request  led  to  the  training  of  500  Danish  refugees  for  a  Danish 
police  force,  roughly  on  the  same  lines  as  those  of  the  Norwegian  police. 
In  due  course  their  number  was  increased  to  3,050  men. 

(, h )  Humanitarian  Activities  during  the  War 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although  Sweden  escaped  the  war 
and  its  bloodshed,  she  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  world  the  hardships 
consequent  on  the  interruption  of  normal  international  trade  relations. 
Rationing  was  introduced  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1940  and  at  that  time 
covered  most  of  the  important  foodstuffs  with  the  exception  of  meat, 
which  was  not  rationed  until  1941.  Clothes  rationing  was  begun  in  1941 
and  was  not  discontinued  until  1947.  Petrol  for  private  use  was  un¬ 
obtainable  all  through  the  war.  Consequently  the  help  that  Sweden 
extended  to  others  was  given  at  the  expense  of  her  own  food  supplies.2 
She  also  collaborated  with  the  Allies  in  extending  aid  to  other  devastated 
countries  of  Europe.  Thus  she  placed  ships  at  the  Allies’  disposal  to  carry 
foodstuffs,  &c.,  to  Greece,  taking  charge,  and  controlling  the  distribution, 
of  these  supplies.  These  ships  had  to  fly  a  neutral  flag  and  in  1942  the 
Swedish  Red  Cross  chartered  eight  Swedish  vessels,  totalling  50,000  tons 
d.w.,  for  this  purpose;  two  of  them  were  lost  at  sea  in  1944. 

From  the  beginning  both  private  citizens  and  official  organizations  were 
anxious  to  help  the  Norwegian  civil  population  and  Norwegian  fugitives 
arriving  in  Sweden.  In  July  1940  the  Norwegian  charge  d’affaires,  at  the 
request  of  the  Government  in  Exile  in  London,  set  up  an  office  in  Stock¬ 
holm  to  canalize  foreign  relief  to  Norway,  and  on  5  November  a  new 
organization,  ‘Norska  Nationalhjalpens  Svenska  Kommitte’,  the  so-called 
Stockholm  Committee,  was  established  to  centralize  help  offered  by  other 
bodies.  It  did  not  itself  collect  funds,  but  Swedish  humanitarian  organiza¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  Relief  Centre,  Red  Cross,  ‘Radda  Barnen’  (Save  the 
Children  Society),  ‘Svenska  Foreningen  Norden’,  ‘Rikskommitte  for  Fin- 


1  See  Per  Albin  Hansson’s  summary  of  Swedish  help  to  Norway  and  Denmark  ( Riksdagens 
Protokoll  vid  Lagtima  Riksmotet  At  1945'.  Andra  Kammcren,  vol.  iv,  Protocol  no.  29,  16  June  1945). 

2  Arne  Bjornberg:  Svensk  krishushallning  ( Studentforeningen  verdandis  smaskrifter,  no.  463:  Stock¬ 
holm,  Bonnier,  1944). 
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land’  and  others1  collaborated  with  it.  As  regards  the  Rikskommitte  for 
Finland,  the  Norwegian  White  Book  mentions  that  of  a  total  of  Kr. 
27,330, ^5  collected  by  this  body  the  sum  of  Kr.  4  million  was  used  for 
the  Norwegians.  The  Swedish  state  railway  allowed  all  gift  parcels  to 
Norway  to  travel  free  of  charge  up  to  the  frontier.  When  the  German 
Reich  Commissioner,  Terboven,  in  September  1941,  dismissed  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  ‘Norske  Nasjonalhjelpen’  in  Norway  the  Stockholm  branch  of 
which  acted  as  intermediary  between  the  relief  organizations  and  Norway, 
the  so-called  ‘Donors’  Agreement’  was  concluded  on  20  June  1942. 2  Based 
on  this  agreement  the  Swedish-Norwegian- American  Donors’  Committee 
was  founded.  Repeated  offers  by  the  Committee  to  receive  Norwegian 
children  in  Sweden  were  rejected  by  the  German  authorities  in  Norway 
on  the  ground  that  the  children  were  in  no  need  of  a  holiday,  being 
adequately  fed  in  Norway.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  main  reason  was 
that  the  Germans  feared  that  the  children  might  be  politically  influenced. 

In  a  note  of  12  April  1941  the  British  Government  consented  in  principle 
to  the  sending  of  food  from  Sweden  to  the  populations  of  the  occupied 
countries,3  but  stipulated  that  the  quantities  should  fall  within  the  amounts 
of  the  current  trade  agreements  with  these  countries  and  that  questions 
arising  in  this  connexion  should  be  submitted  to  London.  When  in  1943 
a  consignment  of  vegetables  was  sent  to  Norway  without  previous  notifica¬ 
tion  to  the  Allies  Sweden  had  her  Argentine  bean  quota  cut  down  by 
double  the  quantity  that  she  had  sent  to  Norway.4  After  September  1943 
these  regulations  were  slightly  relaxed.  The  Swedish  people  were  warned 
not  to  send  too  large  parcels  to  Norway  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
confiscation  by  the  occupying  forces  for  their  own  benefit,  and  gradually 
food  kitchens,  mainly  for  children  and  impecunious  old  people,  were  set  up 
in  Norway  instead.  To  provide  the  necessary  funds,  another  Swedish 
organization,  ‘Svenska  Norgehjalpen’  was  formed  in  August  1942  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Swedish  Trade  Union  Federation  (L.O.)  and  with  the 
collaboration  of  about  thirty  unions  as  well  as  economic  and  cultural 
organizations,  the  Red  Cross,  Radda  Barnen,  and  others.  Within  a  month 
the  first  Kr.  1  million  had  been  collected,  largely  from  within  the  organiza¬ 
tion  but  to  a  considerable  extent  also  from  private  donors.  All  administra¬ 
tive  costs  were  borne  by  the  Swedish  Trade  Union  Federation  while  the 
Employers’  Association  defrayed  the  enormous  expenditure  on  advertising 
and  propaganda.  It  was  found  essential  to  publicize  Svenska  Norgehjalpen’s 
activities  widely  in  order  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  benefiting  by 
them.5  Help  was  not  limited  to  providing  food  and  clothing.  During  1943 

1  Norges  forhold  til  Sverige,  vol.  iii,  pp.  477-87.  2  Ibid.  p.  478. 

3  Ibid.  p.  502.  4  Ibid.  p.  503. 

s  Svenska  Norgehjalpen:  En  Redogorelse for  verksamheten  (August  1951).  The  Norwegian  White 
Book  also  devotes  a  great  deal  of  space  to  the  help  given  by  Sweden  to  the  Norwegian  civil 
population  {Norges  forhold  til  Sverige,  vol.  iii,  pp.  475-540). 
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a  hospital  was  opened  in  Oslo  by  the  Swedish  Red  Cross  because  all 
Norwegian  hospitals  had  been  requisitioned  by  the  Wehrmacht.  It  was 
financed  by  Sweden  and  controlled  by  the  Donors’  Committee,  but  its 
staff  was  Norwegian. 

When  in  1945  the  Germans  retreated  from  North  Norway,  devastating 
the  country  behind  them,  the  Norwegian  Red  Cross  asked  Sweden  to 
evacuate  women  and  children  from  these  areas  through  Sweden  to  Central 
and  South  Norway.  While  the  Swedish  Government  were  prepared  to 
accede  to  this  request,  the  Norwegian  Foreign  Minister,  Trygve  Lie, 
rejected  the  proposal  as  impracticable,  suggesting  that  Sweden  should 
either  render  help  on  the  spot  or  retain  the  evacuees  in  Sweden  until  the 
end  of  the  war,  when  they  could  be  returned  to  their  own  homes.  Svenska 
Norgehjalpen’s  feeding  arrangements  were  thereupon  expanded,  and  at 
times  12,000  people  per  day  were  fed  in  Tromso  alone.1 

While  assistance  to  Norwegians  who  had  crossed  the  Swedish  frontier 
was  less  complicated  than  assistance  to  those  in  Norway  itself,  it  neverthe¬ 
less  necessitated  a  great  deal  of  organization.  The  treatment  of  these 
refugees  was  based  on  the  law  of  1 1  June  193 7, 2  control  being  centralized 
in  the  Ministry  for  Social  Affairs.  Small  amendments  to  the  law  were 
enacted  in  1942  and  1943.  Officially  treatment  of  Scandinavian  refugees 
was  tightened  up  in  that  visas  were  made  compulsory,  but  in  practice 
Swedish  officials  stationed  at  the  Swedish  frontier  were  authorized  to  issue 
emergency  visas.  The  Swedish  authorities  also  collaborated  with  the 
Refugee  Office  set  up  by  the  Norwegian  Legation. 

The  official  standpoint  of  the  Norwegian  Government  was  that  Nor¬ 
wegians  who  crossed  the  frontier  to  Sweden  had  thereby  offended  against 
the  regulations  laid  down  by  the  German  authorities  in  Norway  and  could 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  political  refugees.3  It  was,  however,  admitted 
that  there  was  a  danger  of  anti-social  individuals,  or  even  criminals, 
slipping  across  the  frontier  and  that  the  Swedish  Government  were  entitled 
to  take  precautions  against  such  possibilities.  It  has  occasionally  been 
stated  in  Norway  that  in  the  course  of  preliminary  investigations  into  the 
antecedents  of  fugitives  some  members  of  the  Swedish  police  treated  them 
with  undue  severity.  No  doubt  such  incidents  did  occur,  but  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Legation  in  Stockholm  admitted  that  complaints  of  harsh  treat¬ 
ment  were,  upon  closer  examination,  often  found  to  be  exaggerated.4  On 
the  other  hand,  whenever  the  occupying  Power  tried  to  persuade  the 
Swedish  authorities  to  hand  over  Norwegian  fugitives  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  been  guilty  of  ordinary  crimes,  these  requests  were  always  refused, 

1  Sveriges  forhallande  till  Danmark  och  Norge,  pp.  263  seqq. 

2  Norges  forhold  til  Sverige,  vol.  i,  p.  28. 

3  Ibid.  vol.  iii,  p.  1 8 1  and  document  no.  447,  p.  214. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  181-2  and  document  no.  447,  p.  213. 
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regardless  of  the  reasons  put  forward  by  the  Germans.  By  the  end  of  the 
occupation  some  43,000  Norwegians  had  found  refuge  in  Sweden. 

(i)  Preparations  for  Post-war  Aid  and  Reconstruction 

As  the  war  drew  towards  its  close  there  was  a  widespread  feeling  among 
Swedes  that  Sweden  ought  to  do  her  utmost  to  help  with  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  devastated  Europe,  and  in  particular  of  Norway  and  Denmark.1  On 
1  o  March  1 944  this  desire  was  given  practical  expression  when  an  organiza¬ 
tion  under  the  title  ‘Statens  Ateruppbygnadsnamnd’  (State  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Committee)  was  set  up  in  Stockholm.  Its  first  task  was  to  estimate 
how  much  help  would  be  needed  and  what  amounts  should  be  provided 
in  the  budget  for  this  purpose.  A  preliminary  sum  of  Kr.  100  million  was 
allocated  which  was  quickly  increased  to  Kr.  550  million.  On  1  May  the 
Prime  Minister,  Per  Albin  Hansson,  in  a  stirring  speech,  urged  the  Swedish 
people  to  do  their  utmost  to  help  with  the  reconstruction  of  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries.  In  June  1944  Sweden  granted  the  Danish  Legation  in 
Stockholm  a  credit  of  up  to  Kr.  75  million  for  purchases  of  Swedish  goods 
to  be  dispatched  to  Denmark  immediately  after  her  liberation.  Between 
29  October  and  6  November  of  the  same  year  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
Foreign  Ministers,  Gunther  and  Trygve  Lie,  agreed,  during  conversations 
in  Stockholm,  that  large  quantities  of  vital  foodstuffs  should  be  stored  in 
Sweden  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  Swedish  Government  granted  Nor¬ 
way  a  credit  of  Kr.  100  million,  free  of  interest,  to  finance  this  arrangement. 

The  whole  of  Sweden’s  relief  effort  during  and  after  the  war  is  estimated 
to  have  cost  Kr.  1  -3  billion,  or  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  national  income  of 
any  one  of  the  years  immediately  before  or  after  the  end  of  the  war.  Nearly 
Kr.  600  million  came  from  private  sources,  the  balance  from  government 
appropriations.  A  study  of  the  budget  estimates  for  the  years  1939-40  to 
1 949-5°  shows  an  annual  expenditure  in  this  connexion  ranging  from 
Kr.  1,737,000  in  1939-40  to  Kr.  63,740,000  in  1949-50,  the  highest  total 
of  Kr.  302,488,422  being  reached  in  1945-6,  when  credits  to  Norway  and 
Denmark,  amounting  to  Kr.  200  million,  were  written  off.  The  Swedish 
Committee  for  International  Relief  (S.T.H.)  frequently  insisted  that  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  the  money  needed  for  a  certain  cause  should  be 
contributed  by  private  citizens  before  a  government  appropriation 
could  be  asked  for.  The  total  spent  on  cultural  relief  exceeded  Kr.  20 
million,  of  which  three-quarters  was  contributed  by  private  donors.  Two- 
thirds  of  this  sum  was  spent  on  rebuilding  and  re-equipping  educational 
institutions  and  hospitals  and  on  the  practical  training  and  theoretical 
instruction  of  doctors  and  nurses  in  Norway.  Finland  also  received  this 
type  of  aid  from  unofficial  Swedish  sources,  and  in  Germany  twelve  com¬ 
plete  apprentice  houses  were  built  by  the  Swedish  Red  Gross  and  Radda 

1  Gunnar  Cederschiold :  Sviker  Sverige  (Stockholm,  Natur  och  Kultur,  1 943) . 
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Barnen  at  a  cost  of  close  on  Kr.  2  million.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the 
feeding  of  students  and  teachers  in  Western  Germany  and  Berlin,  as  well 
as  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  was  begun  in  1946  and  continued  for  many 
years. 

A  large  proportion  of  relief  work  naturally  took  the  form  of  shipments 
of  foodstuffs,  medicinal  supplies,  and  clothing.  Thus  over  400,000  tons  of 
food  were  shipped  to  Norway,  Finland,  Greece,  and  the  Netherlands,  of 
which  265,000  tons  consisted  of  bread-grain,  corresponding  to  40  per  cent, 
of  Sweden’s  own  needs  in  one  year,  based  on  the  rationing  then  in  force. 
Between  1945  and  1948  a  daily  hot  meal  was  served  to  300,000  children 
in  Norway  and  Finland  and  various  other  European  countries,  and  in 
some  of  these  countries  this  arrangement  continued  until  1949. 

The  number  of  people  seeking  refuge  in  Sweden  continued  to  increase 
after  the  war  and  by  the  end  of  1945  had  reached  about  300,000.  This 
total  included  30,000  persons  rescued  from  German  concentration  camps, 
most  of  whom  needed  medical,  and  a  very  large  number  hospital,  care. 
The  government  appropriation  for  the  care  of  these  people  and  their 
eventual  repatriation  amounted  to  Kr.  125  million.  Everything  possible 
was  done  to  re-equip  them  for  a  new  life.  Courses  to  meet  their  cultural 
and  spiritual  needs  were  held  and  Swedish  textbooks  translated  into  the 
required  languages.  Suitably  qualified  refugees  were  found  employment 
in  government  offices  or  scientific  institutions  where  they  had  opportunities 
to  continue  research,  while  receiving  the  same  salary  as  their  Swedish 
colleagues  in  equal  positions.  To  enable  some  400  scientific  workers  in 
other  countries  to  catch  up  with  developments  in  their  particular  field 
during  the  war  years,  arrangements  were  made  for  them  to  visit  Sweden 
for  two  months  at  the  expense  of  the  Swedish  Government.  Other  courses 
were  arranged  which  allowed  persons,  mainly  from  Germany  and  Austria, 
to  study  professional  and  sociological  subjects  and  the  democratic  attitude 
to  education. 

Considerable  credits,  either  of  a  financial  or  of  a  preponderantly  com¬ 
mercial  nature,  were  also  granted.  As  far  as  the  latter  were  concerned 
they  were  bound  in  the  end  to  benefit  Sweden  herself,  as  her  economic 
future  was  largely  dependent  on  the  speedy  resumption  of  international 
trade.  No  such  considerations  influenced  the  financial  credits.  Among 
them  were  reconstruction  credits  to  Norway,  Denmark,  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands.1  These  credits  were  unilaterally  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  various 
Governments  and  without  any  question  of  an  exchange  of  goods  arising. 
The  dates  of  repayment  were  left  open  in  most  cases,2  so  as  not  to  impede 
reconstruction  by  the  need  for  taking  a  definite  refunding  plan  into  con¬ 
sideration.  In  the  case  of  Norway  the  sum  of  Kr.  150  million,  mainly 

1  See  also  above,  p.  197. 

2  Five  years  in  the  case  of  Denmark  and  Norway. 
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spent  on  the  training  of  police  troops  and  on  refugee  relief,  was  eventually 
written  off  by  the  Swedish  Riksdag.1 


(ii)  Switzerland,  1939-46 
By  Constance  Howard 

(a)  Foreign  Policy  and  Defence  Measures  down  to  the  Outbreak 

of  War 

The  year  1939  was  Festival  year  in  Switzerland.  The  National  Exhibi¬ 
tion  in  Zurich  epitomized  Swiss  industry,  efficiency,  and  good  sense.  To 
the  casual  visitor,  who  attended  the  exhibition  and  extended  his  travels 
through  Switzerland,  the  Swiss  people,  going  unconcernedly  about  their 
daily  tasks  or  flocking  to  the  exhibition  and  to  the  numerous  fetes  and 
festivals  which  marked  the  summer  holiday  season,  might  have  appeared 
complacent  and  oblivious  to  the  danger  of  a  war  in  Europe  in  which 
Switzerland  would  find  herself  in  a  perilous  position  between  the  warring 
nations.  This  conclusion,  however,  would  have  been  largely  erroneous. 
Although  the  Swiss,  an  eminently  reasonable  people  themselves,  still  hoped 
that  rational  counsels  would  prevail  and  that  war  would  be  avoided,  the 
Federal  Council  and  Assembly,2  with  the  nation’s  consent  and  approval, 
had  taken  a  number  of  steps  during  the  preceding  years  to  strengthen  the 
country’s  military,  economic,  and  political  defence  in  the  event  of  war. 

(1)  Neutrality 

The  Swiss  Government  had  made  it  clear  that  if  war  broke  out  their 
policy  would  be  the  country’s  traditional  one  of  armed  neutrality.  Switzer¬ 
land  had  temporarily  abandoned  her  centuries-old  policy  of  absolute 
neutrality  in  favour  of  one  of  conditional  neutrality  when  she  joined  the 
League  of  Nations  in  1920. 3  As  a  member  of  the  League  she  accepted 
obligations  to  join  in  coercive  measures,  other  than  military  measures, 
against  a  Covenant  breaker. 

The  general  breakdown  of  collective  security  exemplified  by  the  invasion 
and  conquest  of  the  territory  of  one  League  member,  Abyssinia,  by  another, 
Italy,  and  by  Hitler’s  unopposed  remilitarization  of  the  Rhineland  and 

1  See  Dag  Hammarskjold:  Sweden’s  International  Credit  Accommodation  in  ig 44  and  ig^g  (Svenska 
Handelsbanken’s  Index,  December  1945,  Supplement  B);  G.  Howard  Smith:  Swedish  Relief 
(Stockholm,  Swedish  Institute,  1951). 

2  The  Swiss  Parliament,  the  Federal  Assembly,  consists  of  two  chambers,  the  National 
Council,  representing  the  people,  and  the  Council  of  State,  representing  the  Cantons.  Execu¬ 
tive  authority  is  vested  in  the  Federal  Council,  consisting  of  seven  members  elected  for  four 
years  by  the  combined  Federal  Assembly. 

3  See  A.  J.  Toynbee:  The  World  after  the  Peace  Conference  (London,  Oxford  University  Press 
for  British  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1926),  pp.  37-38. 
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absorption  of  Austria,  convinced  the  Swiss  Government  that  their  only 
hope  of  escaping  involvement  in  a  general  war  was  for  Switzerland  to 
revert  to  her  old  policy  of  absolute  neutrality.  This  decision  was  accepted 
by  the  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  Council  on  14  May  1938,  when 
they  agreed  that  Switzerland  should  not  be  called  upon  to  join  in  the 
enforcement  of  sanctions.1  The  Swiss  Government  were  anxious  to  obtain 
from  the  Axis  Powers  also  a  formal  recognition  of  their  reversion  to  their 
old  status  of  absolute  neutrality.  A  declaration  of  respect  for  the  neutrality 
of  Switzerland  was  delayed  by  the  Germans,  who  wished  to  use  it  as  a 
lever  to  obtain  first  from  the  Swiss  Government  concessions  on  various 
matters  concerning  Swiss-German  relations,  particularly  the  suppression 
of  anti-German  sentiment  in  the  Swiss  press  and  measures  affecting  the 
status  of  the  German  National  Socialist  organizations  in  Switzerland. 

On  9  June  1938  Hitler  told  Frolicher,  the  new  Swiss  Minister  in  Berlin, 
that  Germany  was  determined  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland,2 
and  two  weeks  later  the  Swiss  Government  obtained  from  the  German 
and  Italian  Governments  a  formal  declaration  to  this  effect.3  The  Govern¬ 
ment’s  determination  to  seek  safety  in  absolute  neutrality  was  shown  by 
their  reaction  to  an  Anglo-French  decision  early  in  1939  that  a  German 
invasion  of  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  or  Switzerland  would  be  treated  as 
a  casus  belli  by  both  Britain  and  France.4  The  Swiss  Minister  in  Paris, 
Walter  Stucki,  was  informed  on  21  March  by  the  French  Foreign  Ministry 
that  the  French  and  British  Governments  intended  to  guarantee  his  country 
against  attack.  He  replied  that  Switzerland  did  not  seek  such  a  guarantee 
and  would  herself  decide  the  moment  at  which  foreign  help  would  be 
welcome  to  her.  News  of  the  Anglo-French  intentions  regarding  the  West 
European  neutrals  reached  the  ears  of  the  Nazis,  and  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  took  the  matter  up  with  the  Swiss  Government.  Giuseppe  Motta,  the 
Swiss  Foreign  Minister,  told  the  German  Minister  in  Berne  on  1 1  April  of 
the  reply  which  Stucki  had  given  on  2 1  March,  adding  that  in  his  opinion 
Stucki’s  attitude  had  been  perfectly  correct,  and  that  in  any  case  a 
guarantee  would  be  superfluous  since  the  Powers  that  were  interested  in 
maintaining  Switzerland’s  neutrality  would  be  certain  to  come  to  her 
help  in  an  emergency.  This  did  not  satisfy  the  Germans,  and  on  24  May 
Motta  was  informed  that  a  promise  of  a  special  guarantee  from  two  Great 
Powers  was  incompatible  with  German  ideas  of  neutrality  and  that  the 

1  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  World  in  March  1939,  pp.  1 5 1  seqq. 

2  Hitler  had  spoken  in  this  sense  on  23  February  1937  to  Altbundesrat  Schulthess,  who  had 
communicated  the  statement  to  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  on  26  February  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vi, 
no.  384).  For  the  text  of  Hitler’s  statement  see  The  Speeches  of  Adolf  Hitler ,  April  1922- August 
1939,  ed.  N.  H.  Baynes  (London,  Oxford  University  Press  for  Royal  Institute  of  International 
Affairs,  1942),  ii.  1349. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  nos.  515-26. 

4  An  account  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  Part  II, 
section  i. 
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Swiss  attitude  had  produced  a  ‘very  unfavourable  impression’  in  Berlin.1 
A  few  months  later  the  question  of  a  guarantee  of  Switzerland  and  other 
small  states  was  raised  during  the  Anglo-Franco-Russian  negotiations  in 
Moscow  and  was  the  subject  of  comment  in  the  European  and  American 
press.  On  7  July  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  issued  a  communique  stating 
that  Swiss  neutrality  was  absolute  and  above  discussion;2  but  this,  once 
more,  did  not  satisfy  the  Germans.  On  13  July  Weizsacker  told  the  Swiss 
Minister  in  Berlin  that  his  Government’s  declaration  was  not  entirely  un¬ 
equivocal  and  that  Switzerland  must  ‘restore  the  balance’  and  ‘return  to 
the  centre  of  neutrality’.3  This  demarche  elicited  a  note  from  the  Federal 
Government  which  was  delivered  to  Weizsacker  by  the  Swiss  Minister  on 
20  July.  The  note  stated  that  the  Federal  Government  had  made  no 
comment  when  other  Powers  had  declared  that  they  would  help  her  if  she 
were  to  be  attacked,  because  she  was  averse  to  being  given  promises  which 
would  only  apply  in  the  event  of  a  violation  of  her  neutrality.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  considered  that  their  right  to  ask  for  help  in  such  an  event  could  not 
be  contested,  but  they  emphasized  that  unsolicited  intervention  by  a  third 
state  would  be  regarded  by  them  as  a  breach  of  neutrality.4 

Meanwhile  the  Swiss  had  realized  that  to  make  a  declaration  of 
neutrality  without  the  strength  and  determination  to  defend  it  would  be 
courting  trouble.  After  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in  March  1939 
Philippe  Etter,  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  for  1939, 5  broadcast 
an  address  on  the  international  situation  in  which  he  referred  to  the 
determination  of  the  Swiss  to  defend  their  independence  and  neutrality.6 
Two  days  earlier,  Hermann  Obrecht,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Economy,  had  warned  the  world  in  more  forceful  language  that  any 
country  which  attacked  Switzerland  or  infringed  Swiss  territory  or  in¬ 
dependence  would  have  to  face  a  war.7  On  20  March  the  Federal  Assembly 
met  in  special  session  and  reaffirmed  its  declaration  of  the  previous  year 
on  the  nation’s  determination  to  defend  its  neutrality  and  independence. 

(2)  Military  Measures 

Between  1933  and  1939  strenuous  efforts  had  been  made  to  build  up 
the  military  defences  which  Switzerland,  like  other  pacific-minded  nations, 
had  neglected  during  the  lotus  years  which  followed  the  First  World  War. 

In  1933,  after  Hitler’s  assumption  of  power  in  Germany,  the  first  of  a 
series  of  appropriations  had  been  voted  for  increasing  reserves  of  military 
material  and  for  arming  and  equipping  the  Swiss  army.  Rudolf  Minger, 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  nos.  109,  129,  181,  384.  2  Ibid.  no.  646. 

3  Ibid.  no.  666.  4  Ibid.  no.  692. 

5  The  President  of  the  Confederation,  who  is  the  President  of  the  Federal  Assembly,  is  elected 
by  the  Federal  Assembly  to  hold  this  office  for  one  year  only. 

6  Broadcast  statement  by  Etter  on  18  March  1939  ( The  Times,  19  March  1939). 

7  Speech  in  Basle  on  16  March  1939  (ibid.  18  March  1939). 
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head  of  the  Military  Department,  personally  stumped  the  country  in  a 
campaign  to  awaken  the  people  to  the  need  for  national  rearmament, 
which  was  at  first  strongly  opposed  by  Socialist  and  other  Left-wing 
groups.1 

An  act  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Swiss  army  was  adopted  in  1936, 
new  fortifications  were  constructed  and  old  ones  strengthened  on  the  north 
and  north-eastern  frontiers  and  on  Alpine  strategic  points.  In  order  to 
provide  additional  funds  for  the  heavy  defence  programme  the  Govern¬ 
ment  floated  the  first  National  Defence  Loan  in  1936.  The  public  re¬ 
sponded  by  subscribing  332  million  francs,  a  sum  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  amount  for  which  the  Government  had  asked.2  On  30  April  1939 
Obrecht  said  that  an  extraordinary  budget  had  been  created  for  national 
defence  and  that  during  the  last  few  years  1,000  million  francs  (£50  mil¬ 
lion)  had  been  spent.3 

The  age  limit  for  compulsory  service  in  the  auxiliary  forces  was  raised 
from  forty-eight  to  sixty  years.  At  the  beginning  of  1939  the  Assembly 
adopted  by  ninety-six  votes  to  two  a  proposal  to  lengthen  the  period  of 
initial  training  and  gave  the  Government  power  to  maintain  in  service 
units  undergoing  training.  It  further  authorized  the  Government  during 
1939  to  call  up  troops  in  an  immediate  emergency  without  waiting  for 
authorization  from  Parliament.4 

Roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels  on  the  Swiss  frontiers  were  mined  during 
the  Munich  crisis  and  placed  under  permanent  guard.  After  the  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia  in  March  1939  there  was  an  abortive  attempt  to  bring 
about  the  forcible  Anschluss  of  Liechtenstein  to  the  Reich,  and  a  French 
News  Agency  with  an  office  in  Geneva  also  put  out  a  report  that  700,000 
German  troops  were  concentrated  in  Vorarlberg.  On  24  March  the 
Swiss  Federal  Council  authorized  the  calling-up  of  men  to  strengthen  the 
frontier  guards.  Work  on  the  Rhine  frontier  fortifications  was  intensified 
and  the  mines  laid  in  September  1938  were  recharged.  On  1 1  April,  when 
Motta  was  asked  by  the  German  Minister  in  Berne,  Otto  Kocher,  for  an 
explanation  of  these  measures,  he  denied  that  they  had  been  taken  at  the 
instigation  of  a  Great  Power  and  said  that  they  had  already  been  partially 
rescinded.5 

1  See  Pierre  Beguin:  Le  Balcon  sur  l’ Europe  (Neuchatel,  Editions  de  la  Baconniere,  1951), 
pp.  68-69. 

2  Swiss  Bank  Corporation:  The  Economic  Situation  of  Switzerland,  1939-1945,  September  1945 

(n.pl.  or  date),  p.  6.  3  The  Times,  1  May  1939. 

4  The  Times,  Frankfurter  feilung,  3  February  1939.  The  Swiss  army  is  a  militia  army.  The 
only  standing  troops  maintained  are  instructors,  corps  and  divisional  commanders,  a  special 
corps  of  the  air  force,  and  another  to  guard  the  Swiss  fortresses.  Military  service  is  obligatory 
between  the  ages  of  nineteen  and  forty-eight.  Initial  training  (under  the  1939  law)  lasts  1 16  days 

and  is  followed  by  short  recurrent  periods  of  training  during  the  ensuing  years  (George  Sauser- 
Hall:  The  Political  Institutions  of  Switzerland  (Zurich,  Swiss  National  Tourist  Office,  1946), 
chapter  vi).  5  The  Times,  Temps,  26  March  1939;  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  181. 
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The  Swiss  defence  system  was  designed  to  secure  the  greatest  elasticity. 
After  an  invading  army  had  pierced  the  frontier  fortifications  and  second 
line  of  defence,  its  further  advance  through  difficult  and  mountainous 
country  would  be  harassed  by  hardy  Swiss  militiamen  operating  from 
fortified  positions  dominating  the  mountain  passes.  The  configuration  of 
Switzerland,  excepting  the  so-called  Plateau  Suisse  between  Lakes  Con¬ 
stance  and  Geneva,  which  constituted  the  most  vulnerable  point,  was  not 
suitable  for  the  passage  of  large  motorized  forces  or  for  heavy  tanks  and 
artillery. 


(3)  Economic  Measures 

In  view  of  the  natural  advantages  which  Switzerland’s  geography  gave 
her  for  the  defence  of  her  territory,  and  the  preparations  which  the  Swiss 
had  undertaken  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  these  natural  advantages, 
only  a  very  pressing  need  would  have  made  it  worth  a  belligerent’s  while 
to  crack  this  very  small  but  tough  nut.  Economically,  Switzerland’s  posi¬ 
tion  was  far  more  vulnerable,  for  her  prosperity  was  dependent  on  her 
position  as  an  international  workshop.  A  small  country,  poor  in  natural 
resources,  she  was  dependent  on  imports  of  coal  and  iron  and  other  raw 
materials  required  for  her  industry,  and  she  also  imported  a  considerable 
proportion  of  foodstuffs  both  for  her  livestock,  and  for  her  people.  Pay¬ 
ment  for  her  necessary  imports  was  met  by  the  export  of  high-quality 
manufactured  goods.  She  was  also  an  important  banking  centre.  Only 
20  per  cent,  of  the  2  million  persons  following  a  trade  or  profession  were 
engaged  in  agriculture  compared  with  52  per  cent,  in  industry,  commerce, 
and  banking.  The  income  of  the  agricultural  workers  amounted  to  a  bare 
9  per  cent,  of  the  total  national  income.1  Consequently  if  the  Swiss  were 
to  maintain  their  standard  of  living  it  was  vital  for  them  to  maintain  their 
foreign  trade. 

During  the  inter-war  years  the  lessons  learnt  during  the  First  World 
War  had  led  the  Government  to  adopt  a  programme  for  the  increase  of 
crops  at  the  expense  of  cattle-raising  and  the  dairy  industry.  Measures 
taken  to  advance  this  programme  included  the  Cereals  Article  of  19292 
which  provided  for  a  compulsory  reserve  of  bread-grain  and  for  govern¬ 
ment  aid  for  increased  production.  High  prices  for  home-grown  wheat 
were  guaranteed  and  premiums  were  granted  to  producers  for  grain  milled 
for  their  own  household  use.  Measures  were  also  taken  to  increase  the 
production  of  sugar  beet  at  home  and  to  restrict  purchases  from  abroad. 
Although  by  1939  the  bread-grain  harvest  was  27  per  cent,  higher  than  in 

1  Swiss  Bank  Corporation:  Economic  Situation  of  Switzerland,  1939-45,  p.  5. 

2  The  Cereals  Article  was  adopted  by  popular  vote  as  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution. 
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1932  a  large  gap  between  annual  home  production  and  consumption 
remained  to  be  bridged.1 

As  the  war  clouds  thickened  the  Government  made  preparations  for  the 
establishment  of  a  comprehensive  war-time  economy  to  be  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  event  of  war.  Authority  for  making  the  requisite  preliminary 
preparations  was  accorded  in  the  law  enacted  on  1  April  1938,  which  was 
designed  to  ‘safeguard  the  country’s  supply  of  goods  of  vital  necessity  .  .  . 
in  the  event  of  economic  isolation  or  of  war’.  During  the  following 
eighteen  months  measures  taken  by  virtue  of  this  law  included  an  agricul¬ 
tural  census  of  land  available  for  production  with  a  detailed  analysis  of 
soil  conditions,  and  further  steps  to  promote  tillage  and  to  reduce  live¬ 
stock  production.  Under  a  comprehensive  stockpiling  programme  an 
inventory  of  existing  stocks  of  vital  commodities  was  taken  and  reserves  of 
stocks  built  up  against  the  emergency. 

The  stocks  were  held  at  different  levels.  At  the  base,  importers  were 
required  to  keep  a  reserve  of  supplies  in  hand.  In  April  1939  the  people 
were  asked  to  lay  in  ‘iron  stocks’  of  critical  foodstuffs  to  cover  two  months’ 
need.  The  Government  announced  that  in  an  emergency  the  sale  of  such 
goods  would  be  suspended  for  two  months  pending  the  institution  of  a 
system  of  rationing.  A  table  of  suggested  amounts  was  issued  and  at  the 
same  time  people  were  advised  to  acquire  reserves  of  other  necessary  goods 
including  soap,  candles,  fuel,  and  clothing.  The  public’s  purchases  gave 
retailers  and  wholesalers  room  for  additional  stocks  which  in  turn  obliged 
the  importers  to  order  further  goods  in  order  to  maintain  their  obligatory 
reserves.  By  these  means  reserves  of  stocks  were  spread  throughout  the 
country.2 


(4)  Political  Measures 

Last  but  not  least  among  the  efforts  made  by  Switzerland  to  defend  her 
freedom  were  those  undertaken  to  strengthen  the  home  front  against  alien 
views  and  activities. 

Two  of  her  most  powerful  neighbours,  Germany  and  Italy,  were  in  the 
grip  of  dictators  professing  ideologies  that  were  alien  to  Swiss  ideas.  The 
Swiss  had,  however,  little  doubt  as  to  the  quarter  where  danger  lay.  In 
spite  of  troubles  over  the  Tessin  (Ticino)  provinces  and  Italian  irredent- 
ism3  the  Swiss  did  not  take  Mussolini’s  warlike  utterances  very  seriously. 

1  Whereas  in  1914  Switzerland  had  had  sufficient  supplies  of  bread-grain  to  last  only  three 
months  it  was  calculated  that  in  1939  home  production  and  reserve  stocks  would  suffice  to  cover 
the  country’s  estimated  requirements  for  at  least  twelve  months. 

2  See  J.  Rosen:  Wartime  Food  Developments  in  Switzerland  (Food  Research  Institute,  Stanford 
University,  1947),  chapters  ii  and  iii. 

3  For  the  Italian  claim  to  the  Ticino,  and  for  frontier  incidents  which  had  occurred  from  time 
to  time  during  the  early  years  of  the  Fascist  regime,  see  Survey  for  1924,  pp.  405-7;  Survey  for 
1927,  p.  146. 
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Moreover,  they  were  aware  that  it  was  in  Italy’s  interest  to  maintain  a 
buffer  state  between  herself  and  Germany.  Although  the  Swiss  considered 
that  Mussolini’s  ideas  might  not  be  appropriate  in  Switzerland,  they  had 
been  pleased  to  see  the  restoration  of  order  and  the  suppression  of  Com¬ 
munism  in  Italy.  To  the  majority  of  Swiss,  Communism  was  even  more 
antipathetic  than  Fascism.  Crediting  Mussolini  with  greater  common 
sense  than  he  possessed,  they  did  not  foresee  that  he  would  blindly  ignore 
all  the  old  precepts  of  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe  by  adopting  a  policy 
which  would  inevitably  subordinate  his  country  to  Germany. 

The  tolerance  felt  for  Mussolini  was  not  accorded  to  Hitler,  whom  most 
Swiss  both  disliked  and  feared.  Nazi  Germany  was  repugnant  to  most 
groups  on  religious,  political,  and  cultural  grounds.  German  Swiss,  who 
shared  a  common  cultural  heritage  with  Germany,  were  antagonized  by 
Hitler’s  betrayal  of  German  ideals.  In  a  memorandum  dealing  with  the 
unfriendly  attitude  of  Swiss  public  opinion  towards  Germany  the  German 
Minister  in  Berne  wrote  in  September  1937  that  the  ‘major  part  of  the 
population  is  opposed  to  our  foreign  policy  and  to  internal  developments 
in  Germany’.  He  added  that  anti-German  feeling  was  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  border  areas  and  gave  rise  on  occasion  to  violent  anti- 
German  demonstrations.1  Hitler,  unlike  Mussolini,  was  at  little  pains  to 
conciliate  the  Swiss.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  subjected  to  Nazi  criti¬ 
cism  of  Swiss  institutions  and  attempts  to  undermine  their  democratic 
Constitution  by  propaganda  and  by  the  encouragement  of  subversive 
activities  in  Switzerland. 

The  fear  and  dislike  of  Nazi  Germany  evinced  by  the  Swiss  in  1937  were 
intensified  by  events  in  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  in  1938.  During  the 
Munich  crisis  the  German  Minister  in  Berne  complained  that  German 
nationals  were  insulted  and  German  tradespeople  boycotted  by  the  Swiss 
population.  In  a  long  interview  with  the  Swiss  Foreign  Minister,  Motta, 
on  1  December  1938,  the  German  Minister  again  complained  of  anti- 
German  public  sentiment  and  anti-German  propaganda  in  Switzerland, 
and  emphasized  the  danger  to  German-Swiss  relations  if  the  Swiss  Govern¬ 
ment  could  not  restrain  the  press.2  At  the  same  time  the  German  press 
campaign  against  Switzerland  was  intensified.  The  German  papers  de¬ 
clared  that  criticism  of  Nazi  Germany  in  the  Swiss  papers  and  the 
harbouring  of  Jews,  Marxists,  and  other  opponents  of  the  National 
Socialist  regime  were  not  consistent  with  the  Swiss  Government’s  declared 
policy  of  neutrality.3  In  particular,  an  article  by  Bockhoff  in  the  January 
1939  issue  of  the  Nationalsozialistische  Monatshefte,  extending  the  concept  of 
neutrality  beyond  the  acts  and  pledges  of  the  Government  to  cover  the 
attitudes  of  private  individuals  and  institutions,  led  the  Swiss  Government 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  507.  2  Ibid.  no.  531. 

3  Volkischer  Beobachter,  3  January,  Neue  Z urcher  Z^itung,  15,  20  January  1939. 
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to  fear  that  if  the  Swiss  did  not  accept  this  extended  concept  of  neutrality 
( Volksneutralitat )  the  Germans  might  feel  themselves  free  to  disregard  the 
assurances  which  they  had  given  to  Switzerland  to  respect  her  neutrality 
in  all  circumstances.  When  the  Swiss  Minister  in  Berlin  took  the  matter 
up  with  the  German  Government  in  January  1939,  Weizsacker  said  that 
Hitler’s  statement  that  Germany  intended  to  respect  Swiss  neutrality  was 
an  accepted  maxim.  Nevertheless,  he  added,  it  was  not  a  unilateral  Ger¬ 
man  obligation.  It  presupposed  absolute  Swiss  neutrality  in  return.  Weiz¬ 
sacker  again  drew  the  Swiss  Minister’s  attention  to  the  necessity  for  curbing 
the  press  if  good  relations  were  to  be  maintained.1  Although  Motta  refused 
the  proposals  put  forward  by  Berlin  for  a  press  agreement  which  would 
have  restricted  freedom  of  expression  in  the  Swiss  papers,  he  judged  it 
prudent  to  take  steps  to  prevent  expressions  of  opinion  hostile  to  Germany. 
In  spite  of  the  restraints  imposed,  German  attacks  continued2  and  during 
the  summer  the  Swiss  Government  again  had  to  make  representations  to 
the  German  Government. 

The  problem  of  combating  subversive  activities  was  twofold.  Switzer¬ 
land’s  freedom  and  democratic  institutions  were  menaced  both  by  the 
German  National  Socialist  organizations  in  Switzerland  and  by  native 
bodies  who  had  been  infected  by  Nazi  ideology.  The  German  National 
Socialist  organizations  had  begun  their  activities  in  Switzerland  even 
before  Hitler  gained  control  of  the  Government.  After  1933  their  activities 
were  a  source  of  increasing  anxiety  to  the  Swiss  Government  and  people, 
and  this  was  intensified  by  the  role  played  by  fifth  columnists  in  Austria  and 
the  Sudetenland.  The  National  Socialist  Workers’  Party  in  Switzerland 
and  its  numerous  auxiliary  organizations  of  sports  groups,  student  groups, 
Hitlerjugend,  Bund  Deutscher  Madchen,  and  many  others,  were  directly 
controlled  by  the  National  Socialist  Party  in  Germany.  Strong  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  on  all  Germans  resident  in  Switzerland  to  join 
one  or  other  of  the  groups.  The  aims  of  the  Nazi  organizations  were 
obviously  inimical  to  Swiss  constitutional  democracy  if  not,  indeed, 
to  Swiss  independence.  Many  people  feared,  in  spite  of  Hitler’s  denials, 
that  his  aim  was  to  incorporate  Switzerland  in  his  Greater  Germany. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Swiss  authorities  to  ban  the 
National  Socialist  organizations  in  Switzerland,  although  the  suggestion 
was  raised  in  the  Federal  Assembly.  Such  a  step  would  obviously  have 
been  regarded  by  the  German  Government  as  an  unfriendly  act.  More¬ 
over,  the  Germans  were  in  the  main  careful  to  keep  their  propaganda  and 
other  activities  within  the  letter  of  the  Swiss  law. 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  534. 

2  On  2  May  1939  Weizsacker  complained  to  the  Swiss  Minister  in  Berlin  that  the  Swiss 
press  had  been  more  hostile  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  reporting  Hitler’s  speech  of 
28  April  (ibid,  vi,  no.  310). 
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All  that  the  Swiss  Government  could  do  was  to  strengthen  the  security 
laws  and  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  open  for  any  illicit  activities.  Comprehen¬ 
sive  measures  to  safeguard  the  internal  security  of  the  state  were  enacted 
in  June  1935,  and  on  27  May  1938  a  law  was  passed  to  ensure  more 
effective  action  against  subversive  propaganda.  A  law  of  8  October  1936 
for  the  suppression  of  attempts  against  the  independence  of  the  Con¬ 
federation  allowed  action  to  be  taken  against  irredentists.  The  new  and 
stricter  ordinances  enabled  the  Government  to  establish  a  special  Federal 
political  police  force,  to  exercise  the  rights  of  search,  to  examine  and  con¬ 
fiscate  subversive  publications  entering  the  country,  and  to  ban  papers 
indulging  in  dangerous  propaganda.  Control  of  the  press  was  also  exercised 
to  prevent  publication  of  articles  criticizing  foreign  Powers  which  might 
compromise  Swiss  foreign  relations.  Individual  members  of  German 
groups,  particularly  the  student  groups,  were  expelled,  and  in  other  cases 
residential  permits  were  not  renewed.  Close  contact  was  maintained 
between  the  Federal,  Cantonal,  and  Communal  police,  and  as  a  result  of 
their  activities  a  mass  of  evidence  was  accumulated  on  the  National 
Socialist  organizations,  both  foreign  and  native.  In  view  of  this  evidence 
and  of  the  warning  provided  by  Austria  and  the  Sudetenland,  a  further 
law  was  passed  on  5  December  1938  to  suppress  acts  contrary  to  public 
order  and  to  safeguard  democracy.  Opposition  to  these  measures  was  not 
confined  to  extremists  who  feared  that  they  might  suffer  from  them. 
Others  feared  that  in  accepting  them  Switzerland  was  herself  adopting 
authoritarian  precepts  which  would  be  inimical  to  the  freedom  which  they 
were  designed  to  defend. 

The  principal  native  National  Socialist  groups  in  1938-9  were  the 
National  Front,  the  Swiss  Association  for  Authoritarian  Democracy,  and 
the  Bund  Treuer  Eidgenossen,  whose  respective  leaders  were  Dr.  Tobler, 
Major  Ernst  Leonardt,  and  Dr.  Zander.  Latin  Switzerland  also  had  its 
groups  of  which  the  principal  was  the  National  Union.  Although  none  of 
these  groups  had  a  big  membership,  their  potentialities  for  mischief  in 
conjunction  with  their  German  allies  were  great.  In  spite  of  a  decree  of 
26  September  1935  forbidding  foreign  political  associations  to  concern 
themselves  with  Swiss  political  parties,  or  with  any  but  their  own  nationals, 
close  contact  was  maintained  between  the  German  and  native  organiza¬ 
tions.  As  a  result  of  an  inquiry  initiated  in  the  autmn  of  1938  sufficient 
evidence  was  obtained  to  enable  the  Federal  Prosecutor  to  open  proceed¬ 
ings  against  the  leaders  and  members  of  the  Bund  Treuer  Eidgenossen  and 
two  other  native  National  Socialist  groups  in  the  summer  of  1939.  The 
accused  were  charged  with  obtaining  information  for  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  and  National  Socialist  Party  on  persons,  including  members  of 
foreign  Legations  and  Consulates,  and  political  and  military  matters 
of  interest  to  the  Reich.  A  number  of  the  accused  were  found 
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guilty  and  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment  and  deprivation  of 
civil  rights.1 

(b)  From  the  Outbreak  of  War  to  the  Fall  of  France,  1939-40 

Although  the  danger  signal  had  been  set  by  the  announcement  of  the 
Russo-German  Pact  on  21  August  1939,  many  people  in  Switzerland  still 
clung  to  the  hope  that  war  might  yet  be  averted.  Like  Motta,  who  on 

30  August  expressed  his  belief  that  there  would  be  no  war,  they  still  hoped 
that  the  more  reasonable  elements  in  Germany  might  prevail  against  the 
extremists  and  that  once  again  Mussolini  might  succeed  in  persuading 
Hitler  to  accept  mediation.2 

Nevertheless,  during  the  last  week  in  August  several  steps  were  taken  to 
put  into  effect  the  measures  for  safeguarding  Switzerland  which  had 
already  been  prepared.  On  28  August  the  frontier  forces  were  called  up 
and  the  sale  of  foodstuffs  was  suspended.  A  state  of  active  service  was 
proclaimed  on  the  29th  and  the  Federal  Assembly  was  summoned  for  an 
extraordinary  session.  On  the  following  day  the  Assembly  granted  the 
Federal  Council  plenary  powers  and  elected  General  Henri  Guisan — a 
native  of  the  French-speaking  canton  of  Vaud— Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Swiss  army. 

On  31  August  the  Federal  Council  notified  the  European  Powers  that  in 
case  of  armed  conflict  Switzerland  would  remain  neutral.  Five  days  earlier 
the  German  Minister  had  called  on  Motta  with  renewed  assurances  that 
Germany  would  respect  Swiss  neutrality.  Giving  a  similar  reassurance  on 

31  August,  the  Italian  Minister  promised  that  Italian  ports  would  be  at 
the  disposal  of  Switzerland  for  her  necessary  imports.  General  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Swiss  army  was  decreed  for  2  September.  After  the  invasion  of 
Poland  other  orders  followed  in  swift  succession.  They  included  the  tem¬ 
porary  prohibition  of  exports,  made  all  men  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  sixty-five  and  all  women  between  sixteen  and  sixty  liable  for  com¬ 
pulsory  work,  and  established  the  machinery  for  war  economy  prepared 
by  Obrecht,  the  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Public  Economy.3  Govern¬ 
mental  control  over  Switzerland’s  export  and  import  trade  was  decreed 
and  provisions  were  made  for  the  adoption  of  severe  punitive  measures 
against  anyone  evading  the  control  orders.  An  advisory  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  representatives  of  the  Government  and  of  industry  was  set  up  to 
supervise  control  of  exports  and  imports  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sulzer, 
a  prominent  industrialist. 

Decrees  for  the  maintenance  of  the  security  of  the  state,  for  the  suppression 

1  For  fifth-column  activities  see  Switzerland:  Rapport  du  Conseil  federal  a  I'AssembUe  federate 
concernant  I’activite  anti-democratique  exercee  par  des  Suisses  et  des  etrangers  en  relation  avec  la  piriode  de 
guerre  de  1939  d  1945,  28  December  1945  (n.  pi.  or  date),  Part  i,  pp.  3  seqq.  [referred  to  hereafter 
as  Rapport ]. 

2  See  Beguin :  Le  Balcon  sur  1’ Europe,  pp.  85-86. 


3  See  above,  p.  204. 
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of  espionage,  and  for  the  control  of  the  press  and  other  agencies  of  informa¬ 
tion,  gave  the  military  authorities  wide  powers  for  the  execution  of  their 
duties  in  these  spheres.1 

The  period  of  the  ‘phony  war’  provided  a  time  of  respite  which  was 
made  use  of  by  the  Government  and  military  command  to  consolidate 
and  strengthen  Switzerland’s  defences.  Military  plans  were  revised,  forti¬ 
fications  were  strengthened,  and  the  army  was  subjected  to  intensive 
training.  As  there  were  no  active  military  operations  in  progress  near  the 
Swiss  frontiers  many  of  the  troops  mobilized  in  September  were  able  to 
return  to  their  ordinary  work,  but  a  force  of  about  200,000  remained 
under  arms.  A  compensation  scheme  for  men  with  the  colours  was  in¬ 
augurated  in  1940.  The  funds  which  were  required  to  compensate  the 
men  serving  for  loss  of  wages  and  incomes  were  raised  through  a  com¬ 
pulsory  contribution  from  all  wage  earners  and  employers,  and  from  the 
governments  of  the  Confederation  and  of  the  Cantons. 

The  first  ration  cards,  which  were  issued  on  1  November  1939,  covered 
only  a  restricted  range  of  foods  and  allowed  good  proportions  of  the 
rationed  commodities.2  Owing  to  Italian  neutrality  and  friendship  the 
Swiss  were  able  to  import  large  quantities  of  goods  to  increase  their  reserve 
stocks.  While  the  first  months  of  war  were  marked  by  a  big  fall  in  foreign 
trade,  both  of  exports  and  imports,  there  was  a  rapid  rise  in  the  following 
months,  particularly  of  imports,  which  exceeded  those  of  normal  years  not 
only  in  value  but  in  actual  weight.3  During  this  period  there  were  few 
trade  difficulties  with  Germany,  who  judged  it  to  her  advantage  to  adopt 
a  generous  export  policy.  Switzerland’s  main  economic  difficulties  were 
with  Britain  and  were  caused  both  by  Britain’s  war-time  economies,  which 
led  her  to  refuse  to  fulfil  pre-war  contracts  for  luxury  or  semi-luxury  goods,4 5 
and  by  the  much  more  far-reaching  restrictions  on  neutral  trade  imposed 
by  the  blockade.  After  months  of  triangular  negotiation  a  comprehensive 
war- trade  agreement  was  finally  reached  with  Britain  and  France  on 
25  April  1940  which  lightened  to  some  extent  the  effects  of  the  blockade 
on  imports  and  exports.  While  certain  classes  of  goods  could  be  re-exported 
to  enemy  or  neutral  countries  under  specified  conditions,  others,  com¬ 
prising  valuable  raw  materials,  would  only  be  allowed  through  the  Allies’ 
contraband  controls  on  production  of  a  certificate  of  guarantee  that  such 
goods  would  not  be  re-exported.3 

Many  people  in  Switzerland  believed,  or  hoped,  that  the  long  inaction 

1  See  Bericht  des  Chefs  des  Generalstabes  der  Armee  an  den  Oberbefehlshaber  der  Armee  iiber  den  Aktiv- 
dienst  1939-1945,  2  vols.  (n.pl.  or  date).  Annexes  1  and  2,  pp.  433  seqq. 

2  Rosen:  Wartime  Food  Developments  in  Switzerland,  p.  70. 

3  The  Times,  3  February,  Temps,  4,  8  February  1940. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  19  November  1939. 

5  The  Times,  27  April  1940.  See  also  Beguin :  Le  Balconsur  VEurope,  pp.  126-7,  and  Medlicott: 
Economic  Blockade,  pp.  223  seqq. 
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on  the  western  front  meant  that  neither  side  was  prepared  to  face  a  show¬ 
down  and  that  Germany  would  not  risk  a  direct  attack  on  France.  Some 
even  found  a  confirmation  of  this  theory  in  the  German  invasion  of  the 
Scandinavian  states  which  lay  on  the  periphery  of  Europe.1  Others  less 
prone  to  wishful  thinking  correctly  saw  the  invasion  of  Scandinavia  as  the 
forerunner  of  radical  developments.  Two  things,  however,  were  made 
abundantly  clear;  the  futility  of ‘correct’  neutrality  as  a  safeguard  without 
active  and  vigilant  defence  forces,  and  the  danger  of  fifth-column  activities 
in  a  careless  or  complacent  state.  In  the  middle  of  February  Vallotton, 
the  President  of  the  Swiss  National  Council,  had  received  a  private 
assurance  from  Weizsacker  of  Germany’s  strong  desire  to  keep  Switzerland 
out  of  the  war;2  but  this  was  naturally  not  regarded  as  a  promise  on  which 
any  reliance  could  be  placed. 

On  1 8  April  a  proclamation  was  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Con¬ 
federation  for  1940,  Marcel  Pilet-Golaz,  and  General  Guisan.  Soldiers  on 
leave  and  the  civilian  public  were  instructed  what  to  do  in  the  event  of  an 
invasion  and  were  warned  not  to  give  credence  to  defeatist  propaganda.3 
At  the  same  time  the  frontier  forces  were  strengthened. 

The  Swiss  feared  that  a  German  attack  on  the  neutral  states  on  the 
north  of  the  Maginot  Line  might  be  synchronized  with  an  attempt  to  force 
a  way  through  Switzerland  at  its  southern  end.  Hence  the  German 
invasion  of  the  Low  Countries  on  9  May  was  followed  in  Switzerland  by  a 
general  mobilization  of  armed  forces  on  10  May.  Local  defence  forces 
consisting  of  boys  and  men  either  too  old  or  unfit  for  active  service  were 
organized  to  assist  in  dealing  with  parachutists  and  fifth  columnists.4  All 
points  of  strategic  importance  and  points  of  communication  were  placed 
under  guard. 

Additional  precautions  to  guard  against  fifth  columnists  included  measures 
for  the  stricter  control  of  aliens.  On  1 1  May  all  foreigners  possessing  fire¬ 
arms  were  ordered  to  surrender  them  immediately  to  the  police.5  On 
20  May  the  Department  of  Justice  and  Police  was  empowered  to  order  the 
immediate  expulsion  of  all  ‘undesirable  aliens’.  A  Federal  decree  of  28 
May  extended  the  provisions  of  the  penal  military  code  to  civilians  during 
periods  of  active  service.  This  meant  that  the  death  penalty,  hitherto  only 
applicable  in  war-time,  could  be  applied  in  cases  of  treason,  espionage, 
sabotage,  and  dissemination  of  false  news.6 

Swiss  fears  reached  their  highest  point  on  the  night  of  14-15  May,  when 
invasion  was  thought  to  be  imminent.  Large  forces  of  Germans  were 
assembled  in  the  Black  Forest  on  Switzerland’s  northern  border.  Although 

1  See  Beguin :  Le  Dalcon  sur  /’ Europe,  pp.  139-40. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  610.  Weizsacker  had  impressed  on  Vallotton  that,  while  he  might 
mention  this  assurance  privately,  it  must  not  be  quoted  as  an  official  ‘declaration’. 

3  News  Chronicle,  19  April  1940.  4  Daily  Mail,  15  May  1940. 

5  New  York  Times,  12  May  1940.  6  The  Times,  29  May  1940. 
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the  army,  inspired  by  General  Guisan,  remained  calm  and  resolute,  there 
was  fairly  widespread  panic  among  elements  of  the  civilian  population.1 
In  the  northern  towns  public  fear,  fed  by  alarmist  rumours  and  defeatist 
propaganda,  led  to  the  hurried  exodus  of  thousands  of  people  who  sought 
safety  in  the  southern  cantons  and  in  the  Bernese  Oberland.  Hotels  and 
pensions  in  these  districts,  deserted  by  their  foreign  patrons  since  the  out¬ 
break  of  war,  were  once  again  filled  to  capacity  by  evacuees  from  Basle, 
Zurich,  and  Berne. 

(c)  Switzerland  in  Hitler’s  Europe,  1940-4 

( 1 )  Swiss  Reactions  to  German  Victories 

The  entry  of  Italy  into  the  war  and  the  surrender  of  France  completely 
changed  Switzerland’s  position.  Except  for  a  narrow  corridor  leading 
from  Geneva  into  unoccupied  France  she  was  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
Axis  homelands  and  Axis-occupied  territory.  Her  chances  of  being  able  to 
pursue  an  independent  economic  and  political  foreign  policy  were  clearly 
limited.  Great  Britain,  too,  might  soon  be  defeated  or  forced  to  surrender, 
leaving  a  triumphant  and  victorious  Germany  free  to  consolidate  her 
dominion  over  Europe. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising  that  a  number  of 
people  felt  that  Switzerland  should  qualify  herself  for  a  favourable  position 
in  Hitler’s  New  Europe  by  political  and  economic  adaptation.  During  the 
summer  months  of  1940  there  was  much  public  and  press  discussion  of 
Erneuerung  (renewal)  and  Anpassung  (adaptation)  of  Swiss  institutions  and 
policies.  In  a  broadcast  to  the  people  on  25  June  Pilet-Golaz  spoke  of  the 
need  for  economic  adaptation.  He  warned  his  countrymen  that  they 
would  have  to  accept  changes  in  their  way  of  life.  They  must  give  up  ease 
and  accept  a  greater  solidarity.  Moreover,  the  Government  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  explain  and  justify  their  decisions  to  the  public.  Pilet- 
Golaz’s  somewhat  equivocal  speech  was  later  the  subject  of  much  hostile 
criticism.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly  what  he  had  in  mind,  but 
it  is  certain  that  his  words  were  not  the  rallying  call  which  the  occasion 
demanded. 

The  historic  role  of  the  old  Swiss  patriots  who  had  called  on  their 
countrymen  to  defend  their  independence  with  their  lives  was  reserved 
for  General  Guisan.  Guisan  was  immensely  popular  with  both  the  army 
and  the  public.  On  25  July  he  summoned  all  the  senior  army  officers  to  a 
meeting  on  the  Riitli  Meadow.  In  a  stirring  address  the  General  told  them 
to  ignore  the  defeatists  and  to  remain  steadfast  in  resistance.  Guisan 
believed  that  Switzerland  could  and  would  refuse  to  surrender,  even  if  it 

1  See  General  Henri  Guisan:  Bericht  an  die  Bundesversammlung  iiber  den  Aktivdienst  1939-1945, 
pp.  27,  203-4. 
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meant  withdrawal  of  the  army  into  the  mountain  strongholds,  and  the 
abandonment  of  her  towns  and  villages  to  the  enemy.  A  ‘national  redoubt’ 
had  been  created  for  this  purpose,  based  on  the  natural  fortresses  of  the 
Gotthard,  Sargans,  and  Saint  Maurice.  Information  on  the  High  Com¬ 
mand’s  plans  for  resistance  was  in  turn  passed  on  to  the  soldiers  by  their 
officers,  and  to  civilian  elements  by  the  ‘Armee  et  Foyer’  section  of  the 
Staff.  This  section  had  been  originally  designed  to  strengthen  the  morale 
of  the  army,  but  its  work  had  been  widened  to  include  education  of 
civilians  through  the  organization  of  lectures  and  information  courses.1 
Although,  in  the  event,  the  Swiss  were  not  called  on  to  make  the  hard 
choice  between  surrender  and  continued  resistance  with  the  sacrifice  of 
most  of  their  country,  morale  throughout  the  country  was  enormously 
improved  by  the  decision  to  resist  at  all  costs.  High  morale  and  will  to 
resistance  were  essential  conditions  for  the  maintenance  of  political 
integrity.  With  their  natural  arrogance  inflamed  by  victory,  the  Nazis 
found  it  hard  to  tolerate  this  neutral  democratic  pygmy  in  the  heart  of 
their  New  Europe.  The  Swiss  press  was  violently  attacked  for  lack  of 
impartiality  in  its  reporting  of  the  Battle  of  Britain,  which  the  Nazi  papers 
declared  to  be  a  clear  violation  of  Swiss  neutrality.2  The  reporting  of 
which  the  Germans  complained  was  the  publication  of  British  war  com¬ 
muniques  alongside  the  Axis  communiques.  The  Swiss  press  was  not 
allowed  to  publish  articles  and  comment  of  a  hostile,  or  even  an  unduly 
critical,  character  which  might  make  relations  with  Germany  more  difficult. 

In  spite  of  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  freedom  of  expression  in  Switzer¬ 
land  in  order  to  placate  the  Axis  Powers,  the  Germans  and  their  Italian 
allies  remained  unappeased.  After  Italy’s  entry  into  the  war  the  full- 
throated  baying  of  the  German  press  was  accompanied  by  the  shriller- 
toned  vituperation  of  Gayda  and  the  Fascist  press  and  radio,  which  showed 
themselves  particularly  sensitive  to  any  suggestions  that  Italy’s  armed 
forces  were  not  enjoying  unqualified  success  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  and 
in  Africa. 

After  the  German  invasion  of  Russia  in  the  summer  of  1941  the  Axis 
Powers,  in  view  of  Swiss  dislike  of  Communism,  were  bitterly  disappointed 
that  Switzerland  could  not  be  persuaded  to  alter  her  policy  of  neutrality 
and  join  in  the  war  which  Germany  now  described  as  a  crusade  against 
Bolshevism.  The  Swiss  attitude  was  aptly  illustrated  by  a  writer  in  the 
Basler  Nachrichten  of  24  June  1941,  who  wrote  that  the  war  against  the 
Soviet  Union  was  not  a  Kreuzzug  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word  but  at 
most  a  Hakenkreuzzug. 

While  the  Swiss  were  determined  to  maintain  their  political  indepen- 

1  Basler  Nachrichten,  29  July  1940,  See  also  Beguin :  Le  Balcon  sur  V Europe,  pp.  171-6;  Guisan: 
Bericht  an  die  Bundesversammlung,  pp.  37  seqq.,  210-13,  217  seqq. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  27  August  1940. 
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dence  and  to  defend  their  neutrality,  the  Government  were  obliged  to 
make  a  number  of  concessions  to  Germany  and  Italy.  Thus  they  accepted 
the  German  demand  to  hand  over  war  material  belonging  to  interned 
Polish  and  French  soldiers  after  the  defeat  of  France.  In  the  spring  of 
1941  representations  were  made  to  the  British  Government  by  the  Swiss 
Federal  Council  asking  for  the  discontinuance  of  news  bulletins  broadcast 
to  Switzerland. 

Another  concession  to  the  Axis  Powers  was  the  imposition  of  the  black¬ 
out  in  Switzerland  on  9  November  1940.  Hitherto  Switzerland  had  been 
fully  lighted.  Not  only  was  she  entitled  to  lights  as  a  neutral  country; 
the  illumination  of  her  towns  and  villages  would  enable  belligerent  airmen 
to  recognize  a  neutral  territory  and  would  protect  her  from  being  bombed 
by  mistake.  Since  the  summer  of  1940,  however,  British  bombers  had 
repeatedly  crossed  Swiss  territory  on  their  way  to  attack  north  Italian 
towns  and,  in  spite  of  repeated  protests  from  the  Swiss  Government,  this 
violation  of  Swiss  air  by  British  aviators  continued.  The  Italians  com¬ 
plained  that  Swiss  illumination  gave  an  unfair  advantage  to  British 
bomber  crews  as  it  helped  them  to  find  their  targets  in  northern  Italy.1 

In  July  1941  the  Federal  Government  found  it  necessary  to  issue  an 
order  putting  into  effect  laws  to  prevent  insults  to  foreign  diplomats  or 
heads  of  state,  national  flags  and  emblems,  and  even  foreign  individuals 
on  account  of  their  nationality.  Infringement  of  the  law  was  punishable 
by  imprisonment  or  fines.2  During  the  same  month  a  Swiss  delegate 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Axis-controlled  International  Cinema  Chamber 
which  was  designed  to  prevent  the  exhibition  of  films  displeasing  to  other 
members  of  the  Chamber.  An  announcement  that  the  Swiss  delegate  had 
signed  the  Chamber’s  statute  met  with  much  public  criticism  and  was 
subsequently  denied  by  the  Government. 

(2)  Fighting  the  Fifth  Column 

Emboldened  by  the  German  victories,  the  National  Socialists  in 
Switzerland  sought  to  bring  pressure  on  the  Government  to  allow  them 
to  continue  their  activities  undisturbed.  After  an  interview  with  the 
President,  Pilet-Golaz,  on  10  September  1940,  leaders  of  the  Swiss  National 
Movement  ( Rationale  Bewegung )  issued  a  communique  stating  that  the 
conversations  represented  a  first  step  towards  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
political  conditions  in  Switzerland.3  Public  indignation  was  immediately 
aroused  by  this  statement,  and  although  Pilet-Golaz  explained  that  he 
had  not  authorized  the  inclusion  of  his  name  and  that  the  objects  of  the 
interview  were  merely  to  gain  information,  many  people  were  critical  of 
the  President’s  policy  as  being  one  of  appeasement. 

1  Neue  lurcher  g^eitung,  6-7  November,  New  York  Times ,  7  November  1940. 

2  Daily  Telegraph,  30  July  1941.  3  Neue  Ziircher  Zeitung,  12  September  1940. 
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On  15  November  1940  the  nationalists  made  public  a  letter  which  they 
had  addressed  to  Pilet-Golaz  three  days  before,  demanding  a  guarantee  of 
their  ‘rights’  to  continue  their  propaganda  in  favour  of  the  new  political 
and  social  ideas.  The  ‘rights’  included  free  assembly,  removal  of  the  ban 
on  their  publications,  and  release  of — and  compensation  for — members 
who  had  been  arrested.1  This  time  the  Federal  Government’s  reply  was 
unequivocal.  On  19  November  they  ordered  the  dissolution  of  the  group 
and  the  suppression  of  its  paper  and  prohibited  its  reorganization  under 
another  name.  Persons  violating  this  decree  were  liable  to  trial  before 
military  tribunals.  At  the  same  time  kindred  organizations  were  pro¬ 
hibited  and  also  the  Communist  Party. 

At  the  time  of  its  dissolution  the  Nationale  Bewegung  numbered  some 
2,220  members  spread  over  162  towns  and  villages.  Created  only  five 
months  earlier,  it  was  the  heir  of  other  groups  which  had  been  previously 
banned  or  which,  owing  to  the  unwelcome  attentions  of  the  police,  had 
judged  it  politic  to  dissolve  themselves.  It  had  secured  the  adherence  of  a 
number  of  people  who  had  not  previously  been  attached  to  extremist 
groups  but  who  had  been  persuaded  by  the  German  victories  that  it  would 
be  better  for  Switzerland  to  align  herself  with  the  winners.  The  action 
taken  against  the  Nationale  Bewegung  and  other  subversive  groups  at  the 
end  of  1940  did  not,  of  course,  mean  the  end  of  National  Socialist  activities 
in  Switzerland,  particularly  as  in  1941  both  the  German  National  Socialists 
and  their  Swiss  imitators  regarded  Germany’s  victory  as  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion  and  believed  that  all  that  remained  was  to  gather  the  fruits  of  vic¬ 
tory.  It  did  mean,  however,  that  their  activities  could  only  be  carried  on 
illicitly  in  new  secret  groups  or  through  other  ‘renewal’  groups  which  had 
not  yet  fallen  under  the  Government’s  ban. 

Their  objectives  were  the  overthrow  of  the  Swiss  Government  by  force 
and  its  replacement  by  an  authoritarian  regime.  They  were,  however, 
divided  as  to  the  place  which  Switzerland  should  occupy  in  the  New 
Europe.  While  the  majority  desired  the  reorganization  of  Europe  into  a 
federation  of  Germanic  peoples,  under  the  aegis  of  Germany  but  with 
the  peripheral  states  enjoying  some  political  autonomy  under  native 
National  Socialist  governments,  some  wished  to  see  Switzerland  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  Greater  Germany.  This  division  of  opinion  also  existed  in 
Germany.  In  1941  the  Germanische  Leitstelle  of  the  SS  Hauptamt,  which 
dealt  with  questions  relating  to  Germanic  peoples,  was  in  charge  of  Dr. 
Franz  Riedweg,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  who  advocated  the  first  of  these  alterna¬ 
tives,  the  so-called  organic  solution.2  The  principal  liaison  agents  in 

1  New  York  Times,  16  November  1940. 

1  Later  the  German  advocates  of  Switzerland’s  incorporation  in  Germany  appear  to  have 
gained  the  upper  hand.  Switzerland  was  to  lose  her  independence  and  become  a  German  Gau 
(see  Rapport,  pp.  83-90). 
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Switzerland  were  Dr.  Ashton  and  Dr.  Grobl  of  the  German  Consulate  in 
Zurich.1 

Early  in  1941  Riedweg  entrusted  a  Swiss  National  Socialist,  Biieler, 
with  the  formation  of  para-military  forces  in  Switzerland  similar  to  the 
German  SS.  During  the  same  period  a  new  secret  society  was  organized 
by  Grobl  under  the  leadership  of  a  German  national  in  Switzerland, 
Staiger.  The  members  of  the  society,  who  called  themselves  ‘Friends  of 
Germany’,  were  organized  in  cells  throughout  the  country.  No  open 
action  was  to  be  taken  until  the  signal  arrived  from  Germany.  These  and 
other  activities  by  native  organizations  were  closely  watched  by  the 
Swiss  authorities.  A  sweeping  police  operation  in  June  1941  resulted  in 
the  arrest  of  13 1  persons  and  the  trial  of  a  number  of  the  accused  by  the 
Federal  and  military  courts.  By  the  end  of  1941,  although  subversive 
activity  continued,  the  backbone  of  the  native  organizations  had  been 
broken.  Some  of  the  most  active  members  had  been  arrested  or  im¬ 
prisoned.  Others  were  in  internment  or  had  sought  refuge  in  Germany.2 
Others  who  were  suspected  but  had  not  yet  been  implicated  in  treasonable 
or  disloyal  activities  were  kept  under  such  close  surveillance  that  their 
potentialities  for  danger  were  greatly  restricted.3 

A  much  more  formidable  problem  which  confronted  the  Swiss  Govern¬ 
ment  during  the  war  years  was  control  of  the  highly  organized  fifth  column 
consisting  of  Germans  resident  in  Switzerland.  After  the  outbreak  of  war 
the  Germans  worked  hard  to  increase  the  size  and  efficiency  of  their 
organizations  in  Switzerland.  Before  the  war,  in  spite  of  pressure  from  the 
Fatherland,  only  a  minority  of  the  Germans  in  Switzerland  had  belonged 
to  one  of  the  Nazi  organizations.  After  the  German  victories  in  1939  and 
1940  the  numbers  enrolled  increased  rapidly  and  continued  to  grow, 
although  at  a  diminishing  pace,  until  the  end  of  1942.  Many  were  in¬ 
spired  to  enrol  themselves  under  the  Nazi  banner  through  motives  of 
patriotism  and  pride  of  race,  while  others  did  so  in  order  to  safeguard 
their  future  by  showing  themselves  loyal  supporters  of  the  Fiihrer.  It  was 
significant  of  the  value  placed  on  this  fifth  column  that  after  the  outbreak 
of  war  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  the  Germans  living  in  Switzerland 
were  called  up  for  service  with  the  German  armed  forces,  and  among  these 
only  a  few  were  known  workers  for  National  Socialism.  It  was  even  more 
significant  that  ardent  Nazis  were  later  withdrawn  from  the  front  and 
given  important  work  in  the  Party  groups  in  Switzerland. 

An  endless  procession  of  spokesmen  from  Germany  arrived  in  Switzer¬ 
land  to  instruct  and  exhort  their  countrymen  at  the  numerous  rallies  and 

1  Dr.  Grobl,  an  Obersturmbannfiihrer,  had  played  an  important  role  in  Austria  before  the 
Anschluss  (ibid.  p.  122). 

2  For  the  activities  of  the  Swiss  National  Socialists  during  the  later  years  of  the  war  see  below, 
p.  220. 

3  For  the  activities  of  Swiss  extremists  see  Rapport ,  Part  II,  B,  pp.  53  seqq. 
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meetings,  which  increased  in  frequency  and  size  with  the  growth  of 
membership  in  the  German  National  Socialist  groups.  The  Swiss  Govern¬ 
ment,  unable  to  ban  the  assemblies,  did  their  best  to  regulate  them.  A 
decree  was  passed  in  July  1940  under  which  a  permit  had  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Swiss  authorities  by  organizers  of  political  meetings.  The  Ger¬ 
mans,  however,  were  not  prepared  to  accept  these  restrictions  on  their 
activities  and  speech.  Unauthorized  assemblies  were  held  and  speakers 
did  not  confine  their  speeches  within  the  prescribed  limitations.  In  these 
circumstances  permission  to  address  meetings  was  withdrawn  from  a 
number  of  the  most  outspoken  propagandists.  A  particularly  large  and 
aggressive  assembly  presided  over  by  Gauleiter  Bohle  on  4  October  1942 
aroused  much  public  indignation  in  Switzerland,  and  led  the  Federal 
Council  to  prohibit  in  future  large  gatherings  arranged  by  foreign  organiza¬ 
tions.1  By  this  date,  however,  Germany  was  moving  over  to  the  defensive: 
although  the  Germans  were  still  masters  of  the  Continent  there  was  an 
increasing  probability  that  this  mastery  would  not  permanently  endure. 

Throughout  the  war  the  Swiss  had  also  to  contend  with  the  activities  of 
spies,  saboteurs,  and  informers.  German  espionage  services  had  been 
elaborately  organized  to  form  a  network  covering  the  whole  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  with  its  key  points  resting  on  the  German  Legation  and  Consulates 
where  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Service  of  the  OKW  ( Abwehr )  and  the  SS 
Security  Service  ( Sicherheitsdienst )  had  introduced  special  agents  for  this 
work.  While  the  Germans  made  use  of  German  nationals  resident  in 
Switzerland  as  well  as  of  disloyal  Swiss,  the  principal  agents  were  in 
general  sent  from  Germany.  Agents  were  introduced  into  Switzerland,  by 
illegal  as  well  as  by  legal  means,  in  order  to  obtain  detailed  military, 
political,  and  economic  information.  Information  collected  was  frequently 
relayed  home  by  means  of  the  diplomatic  courier,  but  clandestine  wireless 
sets  were  also  made  use  of  and  various  different  methods  were  employed 
for  smuggling  papers,  plans,  and  photographs  across  the  frontier.  The 
Swiss  authorities  were  unable  to  take  firm  action  against  the  instigators  of 
these  activities  in  the  Legation  and  Consulates  owing  to  diplomatic  im¬ 
munity  and  fear  of  antagonizing  Germany.2 

(3)  Economic  Adaptation 

Although  the  Swiss,  with  the  exception  of  a  minority  of  fanatics  and 
defeatists,  were  resolved  to  maintain  their  political  independence,  econo- 

1  For  the  activities  of  the  German  fifth  column  see  Rapport,  Part  II,  A,  pp.  28  seqq. 

2  See  also  below,  pp.  220-2.  For  the  activities  of  spies,  saboteurs,  and  informers  see  Rapport, 
Part  II,  D,  pp.  102  seqq.,  and  Bericht  des  Chefs  des  Generalstabes,  pp.  473  seqq.  Germany  was  not, 
of  course,  the  only  country  to  conduct  espionage  and  propaganda  activities  on  Swiss  soil,  but 
the  scale  of  her  activities  as  well  as  the  intentions  underlying  them  placed  her  in  a  different 
category  from  the  other  states.  Germany  was,  in  fact,  the  only  country  presenting  a  direct 
threat  to  Swiss  independence. 
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mically  they  were  obliged  to  align  themselves  much  more  closely  with 
Hitler’s  Europe.  After  the  fall  of  France  Switzerland  was  economically  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Axis,  which  controlled  practically  all  the  ways  in  and  out 
of  Switzerland.  In  a  trade  agreement  reached  on  9  August  19401  Ger¬ 
many  undertook  to  supply  her  with  certain  quantities  of  raw  materials,  of 
which  the  most  vital  were  coal  and  iron.  In  return  Swiss  industry  was  to 
supply  Germany  with  goods  required  for  her  war  effort,  and  transport 
facilities  were  to  be  afforded  her  for  the  exchange  of  goods  with  Italy.  In 
addition  the  Swiss  Government  were  obliged  to  enter  into  a  clearing 
agreement  allowing  Germany  a  credit  of  150  million  Swiss  francs,  and  to 
submit  the  goods  that  she  exported  to  German  control.  Only  an  extremely 
restricted  list  of  goods  could  be  exported  without  the  German  Geleitschein 
or  transit  permit.2 

During  the  ensuing  months  renewed  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on 
the  Swiss  in  order  to  force  them  into  closer  economic  relations  with  Ger¬ 
many.  When  they  showed  reluctance  the  Germans  threatened  to  withhold 
supplies  of  coal  and  iron  and  to  withdraw  the  permits  which  allowed  the 
Swiss  a  limited  export  trade,  a  threat  which  was  temporarily  put  into  effect 
in  the  spring  of  1941  when  certain  export  permits  were  withdrawn.  In 
face  of  this  pressure  the  Swiss  Government  agreed  to  increase  the  clearing 
credit  to  317  million  Swiss  francs  in  February  1941  and  to  350  million  in 
July,  when  a  new  trade  agreement  was  reached  with  Germany. 

Britain’s  reaction  to  Switzerland’s  economic  accommodation  with  Ger¬ 
many  was  to  tighten  the  blockade  measures  against  her.  After  the  fall  of 
France  Dr.  Keller,  head  of  the  Swiss  Ministry  of  Trade,  visited  London  in 
order  to  negotiate  a  working  agreement,  as  the  war-trade  agreement  of 
April  1940  had  been  invalidated  by  events.3  The  Swiss  delegates  argued 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  Britain  to  allow  Switzerland  to  trade 
with  other  countries,  otherwise  she  would  inevitably  be  placed  completely 
under  German  economic  domination.  The  British,  however,  were  under¬ 
standably  reluctant  to  allow  the  Swiss  to  import,  through  Axis-controlled 
territory,  goods  which  might  be  taken  by  the  Axis.  They  were  also  afraid 
that  the  Germans  might  bring  pressure  on  the  Swiss  to  disgorge  goods 
imported  for  their  own  use.  After  prolonged  discussion  an  agreement  was 
reached  on  15  October  1940  under  which  Britain  agreed  to  relax  the 
blockade  in  order  to  allow  Switzerland  to  import  certain  essential  com¬ 
modities,  when  her  existing  stocks  did  not  exceed  two  months’  require¬ 
ments.  This  concession,  however,  was  to  be  cancelled  if  it  became  evident 
that  the  Swiss  had  been  obliged  to  give  way  to  German  pressure  for  the 

1  Neue  lurcher  fitting,  12-13  August  1940. 

2  The  Times ,  9  October  1940. 

3  Although  the  war-trade  agreement  no  longer  corresponded  with  reality  and  both  Govern¬ 
ments  were,  in  fact,  exempted  from  its  obligations,  it  was  agreed  in  July  not  to  denounce  it  but 
to  maintain  it  as  a  basis  for  contact. 
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re-export  of  imported  goods,  or  if  the  goods  were  retained  by  the  Italian 
and  Vichy  Governments  on  the  way.  The  British  also  agreed  to  release 
some  more  of  the  ships  which  had  been  chartered  by  the  Swiss  Govern¬ 
ment  and  which  had  been  detained  by  the  British  after  the  fall  of  France, 
and  to  allow  them  to  be  used  for  the  shipment  of  coal,  iron,  and  foodstuffs 
through  Italian  ports.1  As  a  result  of  the  additional  concessions  made  by 
Switzerland  to  Germany  in  1941  the  British  blockade  measures  were  more 
strictly  enforced  against  her.2 

At  home  various  steps  were  taken  by  the  Government  to  meet  the 
inevitable  shortages  with  which  Switzerland  would  henceforth  increasingly 
be  faced,  and  to  enable  her  to  maintain  some  economic  independence. 
After  the  fall  of  France  stricter  rationing  of  both  food  and  fuel  was  enforced. 
Measures  were  taken  both  to  conserve  existing  stores  and  to  reduce  con¬ 
sumption  by  rationing,  and  vastly  to  expand  the  amount  of  home-grown 
food. 

The  Government’s  war-time  agricultural  policy  was  based  on  a  com¬ 
prehensive  plan  prepared  by  F.  T.  Wahlen,  a  leading  agronomist,  which 
was  made  public  by  its  author  in  an  address  to  the  Association  of  Swiss 
Farmers  on  15  November  1940.  The  Wahlen  plan  was  designed  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  Swiss  to  feed  themselves  if  developments  of  the  war  and 
the  blockade  made  it  necessary.  Wahlen  calculated  the  exact  consump¬ 
tion  requirements  of  the  population  in  calories,  and  the  way  in  which  these 
requirements  could  be  met  by  Switzerland’s  land  resources.  Self-sufficiency 
would  entail  a  vast  increase  in  the  production  of  bread-grains,  sugar,  and 
vegetable  fats,  and  severe  restrictions  on  livestock.  Although  the  circum¬ 
stances  did  not  arise  which  would  have  necessitated  putting  the  plan  into 
operation  in  its  full  rigour,  it  served  as  a  valuable  guide  for  the  steps  which 
were  taken  during  the  remaining  years  of  the  war  and  its  aftermath.  The 
area  of  land  under  tillage  was  progressively  increased  and  an  ordinance 
was  issued  in  October  1941  making  it  compulsory  for  the  non-agrarian 
population  to  grow  their  own  potatoes  and  vegetables.  Land  for  this 
purpose  was  allotted  by  the  Communes.  Additional  labour  on  the  land 
necessitated  by  the  increased  acreage  under  plough  and  the  absence  of 
large  numbers  of  men  on  military  service  was  provided  by  the  recruitment 
of  voluntary  and  compulsory  workers. 

Although,  as  the  war  progressed  and  imports  steadily  declined,  there 
was  an  increasing  shortage  of  certain  foods,  particularly  fats,  oils,  and 
sugar,  the  Swiss  were  able,  thanks  to  the  Government’s  far-sighted  policy, 
to  maintain  their  diet  on  a  fairly  adequate  level. 


’  Financial  News,  16  October,  Daily  Telegraph,  7  December  1940.  For  accounts  of  Switzerland’s 
negotiations  with  Britain  and  Germany  see  B6guin:  Le  Balcon  sur  V Europe,  pp.  187  seqq.,  and 
Medlicott:  Economic  Blockade,  pp.  585  seqq. 

2  See  above,  p.  77. 
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By  1942  nearly  all  foods  except  potatoes,  other  vegetables,  and  fruit, 
were  rationed.  Hitherto  all  categories  of  the  population  had  received 
similar  rations,  but  on  1  July  1942  differential  rationing  was  put  into  effect.1 

(4)  Swiss  Reactions  to  the  Widening  of  the  War 

Towards  the  end  of  1941  there  was  a  growing  feeling  of  uneasiness  and 
frustration  in  Switzerland.  The  attack  on  Russia  in  the  summer  and  the 
concentration  of  Germany’s  forces  on  the  eastern  front  had  temporarily 
removed  the  danger  of  a  military  invasion.  By  the  end  of  1941  the  number 
of  men  mobilized  had  decreased  from  over  half  a  million  in  the  summer  of 
1940  to  about  71,000.  No  one  could  tell  when  or  how  the  war  would  end. 
Meanwhile  the  Swiss  had  to  put  up  with  many  of  the  discomforts  of  a 
state  of  war,  including  shortages  of  food  and  fuel,  a  nightly  blackout,  and 
governmental  regulations  and  interference  in  their  daily  lives,  without 
the  compensatory  excitement  experienced  by  a  belligerent.  This  feeling 
of  frustration  manifested  itself  in  fairly  widespread  discontent  and  in¬ 
creasing  criticism  of  the  Government  by  the  Socialist  and  Independent 
Parties.  There  were  complaints  of  a  lack  of  contact  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  people  resulting  in  a  mutual  lack  of  confidence. 

At  the  end  of  1941  the  balance  between  the  opposing  belligerent  Powers 
was  radically  changed  by  the  entry  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  into 
the  war.  Although  the  tide  of  Germany’s  victories  only  began  to  ebb  at 
the  end  of  1942,  her  failure  to  obtain  a  decisive  victory  over  Russia  and  the 
immense,  although  as  yet  largely  undeveloped,  potentialities  of  her  new 
adversary,  America,  made  it  clear  that  the  war  would  be  of  long  duration. 
Moreover,  the  odds  had  now  turned  against  an  eventual  victory  by  Ger¬ 
many.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war 
increased  Switzerland’s  difficulties,  particularly  in  the  economic  sphere. 
Switzerland’s  problem  was  to  maintain  her  neutrality  and  her  political 
independence  until  Hitler  was  forced  to  relax  his  grip  on  Europe.  Naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  Swiss  ship  of  state  in  these  difficult  waters  required  the  utmost 
skill  and  care  if  the  vessel  were  to  survive  intact  until  the  storm  abated. 
Her  sails  must  be  trimmed  to  meet  the  changing  winds  and  some  of  her 
cargo  jettisoned.  Further  restrictions  had  to  be  imposed  on  many  of  the 
cherished  rights  and  liberties  to  which  her  people  were  accustomed. 

On  1  January  1942  the  new  President,  Philippe  Etter,  in  a  broadcast  to 
the  nation,  appealed  for  a  spirit  of  discipline  and  co-operation  with  the 
Government  in  their  task.  Etter  said  that  the  policies  and  activities  of  the 
Federal  and  Cantonal  Governments  were  designed  to  secure  the  provision 
of  food  and  work  for  the  people  and  to  enable  the  country  to  hold  out 
through  these  stormy  times  in  freedom  and  in  honour.2 

1  Rosen :  Wartime  Food  Developments  in  Switzerland,  chapters  iv,  v,  viii,  ix. 

2  Neue  Ziircher  Ze^unS>  2  January  1942. 
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Many  people  felt,  however,  that  the  Government  were  going  unneces¬ 
sarily  far  in  their  effort  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  Germany.  A  trade 
agreement  concluded  with  Germany  in  July  1941  had  been  vigorously 
criticized  in  Parliament.  Protestant  pastors  and  Left-wing  elements,  in 
particular,  were  critical  of  the  Government’s  policy.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  a  respectful  attitude  to  Germany  had  not  saved  other  neutral  countries 
when  she  had  felt  it  in  her  interest  to  attack  them.  The  Government’s 
censorship  policy,  their  arbitrary  actions  and  decrees  against  groups  and 
individuals,  and  the  increasing  tendency  to  govern  by  decree  were,  they 
said,  undermining  the  solidarity  of  the  people  which  was  essential  if  they 
were  to  hold  out  to  the  end.  Others  upheld  the  Government’s  position. 
Restoration  of  liberties,  they  replied,  would  play  into  the  hands  of  anti¬ 
democratic  elements.  Preservation  of  external  freedom  was  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  internal  freedom  which  could  more  easily  be  restored. 

The  need  for  constant  vigilance  and  for  arbitrary  measures  was  shown 
by  the  result  of  a  number  of  trials  in  1942-3.  Several  of  the  accused,  who 
included  officers  and  other  ranks  in  the  Swiss  army,  were  found  guilty  of 
betraying  military  secrets  to  Germany  and  were  sentenced  to  death  or 
imprisonment.  The  first  death  sentences  were  imposed  in  1942.’  On 
4  August  1942  the  Federal  Council  passed  a  new  decree  in  order  to  tighten 
up  existing  provisions  for  the  prevention  of  acts  against  the  security  of  the 
state,  and  to  punish  more  severely  those  found  guilty  of  their  infraction. 
Provisions  were  also  made  to  allow  prison  sentences  to  be  supplemented 
by  periods  of  preventive  custody.2  The  latter  clause  was  designed  to 
prevent  the  reinforcement  of  the  Swiss  National  Socialists  who  were 
operating  from  Germany,  and  whose  activities  included  publication  and 
dissemination  of  treasonable  literature  in  Switzerland,  the  recruitment  of 
volunteers  to  form  a  Swiss  SS  and  to  fight  with  the  German  army,  and  a 
campaign  to  force  Swiss  nationals  living  abroad  into  the  Nazi  camp.  Early 
in  1943  an  additional  measure  was  taken  against  Swiss  National  Socialists 
abroad,  when  a  decree  was  issued  authorizing  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  Police  to  deprive  Swiss  citizens  abroad  of  their  nationality  if  they  had 
been  found  to  have  seriously  prejudiced  the  dignity  or  the  political  and 
economic  independence  of  their  country.3  At  home  additional  societies  of 
a  National  Socialist  character  were  suppressed. 

(5)  New  Threats  from  Germany  and  Difficulties  with  Great  Britain  and 

the  United  States 

It  was,  however,  not  yet  possible  to  take  radical  action  against  the  main 
source  of  treasonable  acts,  the  German  organizations  and  Consulates  in 

1  The  sentences  imposed  by  military  courts  during  the  war  included  nineteen  death  sentences 
and  thirty-three  sentences  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

2  Neue  ^iircher  £eitung,  4  August  1942;  Rapport,  pp.  68-69. 

3  For  activities  of  Swiss  National  Socialists  in  Germany  see  ibid.  pp.  81  seqq. 
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Switzerland.1  The  growing  success  of  the  Allies  did  not  mean  that  there 
was  any  improvement  in  the  immediate  situation  of  the  occupied  and 
neutral  countries  in  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  it  merely  increased  Hitler’s 
determination  to  tighten  his  grip  on  Europe.  Renewed  threats  were 
directed  against  the  remaining  neutrals.  Thus  in  1942  Switzerland  was 
officially  reminded  by  the  Nazi  press  that  she  was  originally  part  of  the 
Reich.  Her  attitude  was  likened  to  that  of  a  nasty  dog.  Germany  was  too 
busy  at  the  moment  to  attend  to  the  matter  but  at  a  later  date  would  deal 
with  political  and  economic  outsiders  in  Europe.2  Goebbels  said  that 
Switzerland  and  Sweden  were  lacking  in  the  most  elementary  appreciation 
of  the  security  of  their  nations  and  their  future  existence,  and  Hitler 
referred  to  bourgeois  states  that  would  not  survive  the  war.3  Paul  Schmidt, 
Press  Chief  at  the  German  Foreign  Ministry,  threatened  recalcitrant  Swiss 
editors  and  journalists  with  deportation  to  Siberia  or  liquidation  after  the 
occupation  of  Switzerland.  He  also  reminded  the  Swiss  Government  of 
Bismarck’s  words  ‘that  Governments  often  have  to  pay  for  window  panes 
smashed  by  their  newspapermen’.4 

In  1943  the  Government  had  real  grounds  for  fear  that  German  threats 
might  indeed  be  translated  into  action.  Hitherto,  also,  although  Hitler 
had  been  greatly  irked  by  Switzerland’s  continued  independence  and 
neutrality,  the  advantages  which  would  have  accrued  from  the  invasion 
and  conquest  of  Switzerland  had  been  clearly  outweighed  by  the  draw¬ 
backs.  The  Germans  were  aware  that  any  attack  would  be  strongly 
resisted  by  the  Swiss,  whose  first  defensive  step  would  be  to  blow  up 
the  St.  Gotthard  and  Simplon  tunnels  which  provided  the  main  transit 
route  for  German  supplies  and  arms  to  Italy.  Restoration  of  the  tunnels 
would  be  a  lengthy  undertaking  even  in  favourable  conditions.  Harassed 
by  guerrilla  warfare  by  the  Swiss  forces,  unsubdued  in  their  mountain 
redoubt,  the  task  of  rebuilding  the  tunnels  would  present  the  conquerors 
with  almost  insuperable  difficulties.  Moreover,  Switzerland’s  main  assets, 
which  were  economic  and  financial,  would  be  wiped  out.  As  there  would 
be  no  compensatory  booty  in  the  shape  of  raw  materials  and  surplus  food 
supplies,  a  devastated  and  impoverished  Switzerland  would  be  a  liability 
instead  of  an  asset.  Nevertheless,  in  the  years  1942-3  new  considerations 
arose  to  persuade  the  Germans  that  these  disadvantages  might  be  out¬ 
weighed  by  the  danger  of  an  independent  country  in  the  Festung  Europa 
which  they  were  preparing  to  defend.  The  Germans  were  afraid  that,  if 
and  when  the  Allies  invaded  Europe,  the  Swiss,  whose  sympathies  were 
with  their  enemies,  might  allow  them  free  passage  through  their  territory. 
The  Federal  Government,  apprised  by  the  Swiss  army  information  service 

1  See  above,  pp.  213-16.  2  Daily  Telegraph,  4  June  1942. 

3  Speech  in  the  Sportpalast  on  30  September  1 942  ( Volkischer  Beobachter,  Frankfurter  feilung, 

2  October  1942).  4  Chicago  Daily  News,  17  October  1942. 
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that  the  German  OKW  were  considering  plans  for  a  preventive  occupation, 
repeated  their  assurances  that  Switzerland  would  defend  her  neutrality 
against  all  comers.  At  the  same  time  a  secret  meeting  took  place  between 
General  Guisan  and  the  German  SS  Commander,  Schellenberg,  in  March 
1943  in  the  Emmenthal.  Apparently  Guisan  was  successful  in  convincing 
Schellenberg  that  the  Swiss  were  determined  to  defend  their  neutrality  in 
all  circumstances,  for  shortly  after  the  meeting  between  the  two  Generals 
the  Swiss  learned  that  the  OKW  had  decided  to  abandon  the  project.1 

Although  the  main  threat  to  Switzerland’s  neutrality  came  from  Ger¬ 
many,  relations  with  the  opposing  camp  were  also  not  without  their  diffi¬ 
culties.  Violation  of  the  Swiss  air  by  Allied  airmen  continued  in  spite  of 
protests  directed  to  the  British  and  United  States  Governments.  In  July 
1943  the  British  and  American  Governments  approached  the  Swiss 
Government  with  a  request  that  they  should  refuse  asylum  to  Mussolini 
and  other  prominent  Fascists  seeking  refuge,  who  came  under  the  category 
of  ‘war  criminals’.  Such  action,  the  Allies  said,  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  for  which  the  United  Nations  were  fighting.  To  acquiesce 
in  the  Allies’  demand  would,  in  Swiss  opinion,  be  to  accept  a  diminution 
of  their  sovereign  independence  and  would  also  be  incompatible  with  their 
policy  of  neutrality.  In  their  reply  the  Swiss  Government  stated  that  they 
would  follow  the  accepted  principles  of  international  law  if  the  occasion 
arose  for  a  decision  on  the  question  of  asylum.2 

These,  however,  were  minor  troubles.  Economic  relations  presented 
much  graver  and  more  prolonged  difficulties.  Switzerland’s  position  as  a 
small  neutral  was  becoming  increasingly  difficult.  The  Allies’  growing 
strength  enabled  them  to  intensify  their  economic  war  against  Germany 
and  they  were  less  and  less  willing  to  tolerate  Swiss  economic  aid  to  their 
enemy.  The  story  of  Allied  economic  pressure  on  Switzerland  from  the 
summer  of  1941  onwards  has,  however,  been  told  in  some  detail  in  an 
earlier  chapter3  and  need  not  be  recapitulated  here. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  that  arose,  the  Allies’  demands  on 
Switzerland  were  less  harsh  than  those  made  on  some  other  neutrals, 
owing  to  several  factors.  They  appreciated  the  need  for  avoiding  extreme 
demands  which  might  have  resulted  in  a  diplomatic  rupture  or  even 
encouraged  a  German  attack  on  Switzerland.  Swiss  independence  was 
extremely  valuable  to  the  Allies  because  Switzerland  had  undertaken  the 
diplomatic  representation  of  their  interests  in  Axis  countries,  and  also, 
through  the  International  Red  Cross  in  Geneva,  responsibility  for  the 

1  See  B^guin:  Le  Balcon  sur  V Europe,  pp.  251-2;  Guisan:  Bericht  an  die  Bundesversammlung,  pp. 
49-53.  While  Himmler  and  the  SS  were  anxious  to  carry  out  the  operation  against  Switzer¬ 
land,  it  was  opposed  by  Hitler’s  economic  advisers  and  by  the  German  Generals  ( Bericht  des 
Chefs  des  Generalstabes,  p.  18). 

2  See  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1361-2.  For  later  developments  over  this  question  of  the  right  of 

asylum  see  below,  pp.  225-6.  3  See  above,  pp.  76-81. 
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welfare  of  thousands  of  prisoners  of  war  in  the  Axis  countries.1  Also 
Switzerland  was  the  only  remaining  window  open  in  the  centre  of  the 
European  continent,  and  the  Allies,  through  their  Legations  in  Berne, 
were  able  to  obtain  valuable  information  on  Germany. 

(6)  Swiss  Views  on  Post-war  Europe 

During  1942,  as  the  prospects  of  a  Nazi  victory  receded,  advocates  of 
‘renewal’  and  ‘adaptation’2  lost  ground,  and  that  not  entirely  for  reasons 
of  political  expediency  and  opportunism.  The  idea  of  a  better-ordered  and 
more  united  Europe  had  had  a  considerable  appeal  for  many  Swiss. 
Belonging  to  a  nation  which  consisted  of  a  federation  of  three  different 
races  with  different  languages,  the  Swiss  did  not  think  it  impossible  that 
this  idea  might  be  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale  in  Europe.  Hitler’s  speeches 
and  actions  in  Europe,  however,  had  made  it  clear  that  the  type  of  unity 
which  he  envisaged  was  not  one  to  which  they  could  willingly  subscribe. 
The  Swiss  conception  of  a  reordered  Europe  was  one  of  a  union  of  free 
countries  with  the  possibilities  of  freer  trade  for  its  members.  The  Nazi 
conception  of  a  number  of  inferior  peoples  ruled  by  a  German  Herrenvolk 
was  not  one  which  appealed  to  the  liberty-loving  Swiss.  Nor  were  the 
Nazi  plans  for  the  economic  organization  of  Europe  any  more  palatable. 
The  German  plans  envisaged  the  concentration  of  industries  in  areas  where 
the  necessary  raw  materials  were  to  be  found,  while  countries  which  did 
not  possess  these  advantages,  like  Switzerland,  would  be  converted  to 
agriculture.  The  brutal  treatment  of  the  occupied  peoples  by  the  Nazis 
ruled  out  any  hope  that  there  would  be  willing  co-operation  between  them 
and  the  Germans  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

In  1943  Swiss  preoccupation  with  the  New  Order  in  Europe  was  largely 
superseded  by  speculation  on  the  post-war  settlement  which  might  emerge 
from  an  Allied  victory.  Although  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  a  Nazi 
victory,  the  prospects  for  the  post-war  world  did  not  appear  particularly 
rosy  to  Swiss  eyes.  It  seemed  probable  that  the  legacy  of  hate  created  by 
German  atrocities  would  produce  a  peace  even  less  satisfactory  than  the 
Versailles  Treaty.  The  future  organization  of  the  world  envisaged  by  the 
Allies  was  one  dominated  by  Great  Powers  in  which  small  nations  who 
valued  their  independence  would  have  little  say.  Like  other  European 
states,  the  Swiss  were  not  enthusiastic  over  the  prospect  that  Europe  would 
be  run  by  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  More¬ 
over,  the  Swiss,  generally  speaking,  did  not  share  the  apparent  confidence 
of  the  Americans  and  the  British  that  Russia  would  be  converted  to 
democratic  ways  and  would  take  her  place  in  the  post-war  world  as  a 
co-operative  and  law-abiding  nation.  The  fear  of  Russian  attempts  to 

1  See  Beguin:  Le  Balcon  sur  I’Europe,  pp.  244-7  and  253-6;  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1349-50. 

z  See  above,  p.  2 1 1 . 
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bolshevize  Europe  remained.  The  Swiss  were  extremely  doubtful  how  far 
the  Soviet  Government  would  be  prepared  to  relinquish  their  expansionist 
aims,  both  territorial  and  ideological,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  Western 
Powers.  After  the  Tehran  Conference  at  the  end  of  November  1943  they 
were  slightly  more  optimistic  regarding  the  possibilities  of  post-war  agree¬ 
ment  between  Russia  and  the  Anglo-Americans.  Nevertheless,  they  could 
not  disregard  the  possibility  that  Europe  would  fall  into  two  separate  and 
mutually  distrustful  spheres  of  influence. 

Although  the  Swiss  as  neutrals  did  not  have  the  same  temptations  as  the 
Allied  populations  to  believe  in  a  Russian  change  of  heart,  they  were  not 
unaffected  by  the  emotions  which  inspired  this  hope.  The  Swiss  elections 
in  the  autumn  of  1943  marked  a  definite  shift  to  the  Left.  The  Socialist 
Party,  which  gained  eleven  seats,  demanded  and  obtained — for  the  first 
time— a  representative  in  the  Federal  Council.  The  Socialist  Party,  whose 
tenets  were  largely  Marxist,  was  more  ready  than  the  other  parties  to 
believe  in  the  virtue  of  the  Soviet  Government.  Its  members  were  extremely 
critical  of  the  Federal  Council’s  appeasement  of  Germany  and  complained 
that  the  emergency  powers  were  used  more  frequently  to  suppress  Left- 
wing  groups  than  Right-wing  extremists.  In  foreign  policy  one  of  the 
party’s  main  objectives  was  the  establishment  of  normal  relations  between 
Switzerland  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

(d)  The  Liberation  of  Europe  and  its  Aftermath,  1944-6 

(1)  Swiss  Relations  with  the  Western  Powers 

When  the  Allies’  long-anticipated  attack  in  force  on  the  European  con¬ 
tinent  matured  in  the  summer  of  1944  a  term  was  set  to  the  duration  of 
Switzerland’s  imprisonment  in  Hitler’s  Europe.  At  the  same  time  imme¬ 
diate  difficulties  were  not  eased  and  new  anxieties  were  added.  With 
hostilities  once  more  approaching  their  frontiers  the  Swiss  feared  that  the 
retreating  or  advancing  armies  might  violate  their  territory.  Even  before 
the  arrival  of  Allied  ground  forces  Switzerland  had  not  been  immune 
from  the  results  of  military  operations.  Ever  since  the  fall  of  France  there 
had  been  recurrent  incidents  when  British,  and  later,  American,  airmen 
had  missed  their  targets  and  dropped  bombs  on  Swiss  territory,  inflicting 
damage  and  casualties.  During  1944  these  errors  increased  in  frequency 
and  magnitude.  Among  the  most  serious  of  these  was  the  bombing  of 
Schaffhausen  by  a  formation  of  American  Liberators  on  1  April  1944, 
which  destroyed  a  considerable  part  of  the  town.  In  September  Swiss 
fighter  planes  signalling  to  an  American  bomber  to  land  were  attacked  in 
daylight  and  railway  carriages  were  machine-gunned. 

The  Swiss  were  disturbed  by  the  frequency  of  these  incidents,  which 
they  felt  were  due  not  only  to  the  American  airmen’s  insufficient  geo- 
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graphical  knowledge  and  training,  but  were  symptomatic  of  the  Americans’ 
impatience  with,  and  disregard  of,  the  rights  of  neutral  states  under  inter¬ 
national  law.1  In  order  to  decrease  the  danger  of  such  incidents  the 
Federal  Council  authorized  the  lifting  of  the  blackout  over  Switzerland  on 
12  September  1944.  Germany  was  no  longer  in  a  position  to  make 
effective  objections  to  this  measure.  The  governments  of  border  cantons 
were  instructed  to  arrange  for  public  and  private  lighting  to  be  kept  on 
throughout  the  night.  Swiss  flags  were  prominently  displayed  on  stations 
and  on  the  roofs  of  outstanding  buildings  in  order  to  make  the  Swiss 
borders  more  easily  recognizable  during  the  day.2  Notwithstanding  these 
precautions  and  the  vigilance  of  the  Swiss  air  force  incidents  continued  in 
which  further  damage  was  caused  and  additional  Swiss  lives  were  lost. 

Fortunately  the  fears  of  the  Swiss  that  their  frontiers  might  be  violated 
by  ground  forces  proved  unfounded.  After  D-Day  General  Guisan  wished 
to  call  up  big  additional  forces,  but,  after  anxious  discussions  in  the  Federal 
Council  on  the  effect  which  this  mobilization  would  have  on  food  produc¬ 
tion,  it  was  decided  to  call  up  only  a  limited  number  of  the  frontier  defence 
forces.  After  the  Allies  had  landed  in  the  South  of  France  on  15  August 
further  partial  mobilization  was  decreed.3 

On  28  August  advance  guards  of  the  American  forces  reached  the  Swiss 
frontier.  Switzerland  was  able  to  resume  contact  with  the  outside  world 
from  which  she  had  been  almost  completely  isolated  since  the  surrender  of 
Italy  had  resulted  in  the  closing  of  the  German  ring  round  her  territory. 

Another  difficulty  confronting  the  Swiss  Government  during  this  period 
was  the  question  of  the  right  of  asylum.  The  refugee  problem  was  one 
with  which  they  had  had  to  cope  throughout  the  war  as  successive  waves 
of  fugitives  had  sought  asylum  in  Switzerland.  French  soldiers  in  1940, 
Italian  soldiers  in  1943,  escaped  prisoners  of  all  nationalities,  and  a  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  Jews  and  other  civilians  from  the  German-occupied  lands, 
had  sought  to  escape  capture,  death,  starvation,  or  torture,  by  crossing  the 
border  into  neutral  Switzerland.  Many  had  been  admitted  although  large 
numbers  had  perforce  been  turned  back  from  the  borders.  In  1944,  with 
the  approaching  defeat  of  Germany  in  sight,  it  seemed  likely  that  a  new 
category  of  fugitives  would  shortly  be  knocking  at  Switzerland’s  door  and 
that  this  time  they  would  be  Germans  seeking  to  escape  the  vengeance  of 
the  victors.  The  Allies  were  again  pressing  the  Swiss  Government  for  an 
assurance  that  war  criminals  would  not  be  allowed  to  seek  refuge  from 
their  crimes  by  escape  into  Switzerland.4  The  Swiss  maintained  that  the 

1  Busier  Nachrichten,  Nationale  Z eitung ,  3  April,  Journal  de  Geneve,  4  April,  Bund,  1  o  September  1 944; 
Rationale  Z^itnng,  26  February  1945.  2  Neue  Zdrcher  Ze^ung,  12,  13  September  1944. 

3  See  Beguin:  Le  Balcon  sur  l’ Europe,  pp.  264-5;  Neue  Z^rcher  Z^tung,  25  June  1946;  Guisan: 
Bericht  an  die  Bundesversammlung,  pp.  59  seqq. 

4  See  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1362-3.  Hull  adds  that  ‘definite  assurances’  on  the  question  of  asylum 
for  war  criminals  was  given  by  Switzerland  on  14  November. 
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agitation  in  London  and  Washington  was  needless.  Although  the  right  of 
asylum  was  a  recognized  Swiss  principle  this  right  was  not  an  uncondi¬ 
tional  one.  The  regulations  governing  the  admission  of  refugees  laid  down 
that  foreigners  who  were  unworthy  of  asylum  because  of  previous  repre¬ 
hensible  actions,  and  those  whose  conduct  had  been  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  Switzerland,  would  be  refused  admission.  They  did  feel,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  decision  should  rest  with  Switzerland  herself  and  should  be 
based  on  recognized  laws  rather  than  on  the  arbitrary  decisions  of  the 
victors.  Instigation  of  war,  for  example,  was  not  a  recognized  crime,  but 
the  Axis  leaders  would  clearly  be  unwelcome  on  other  grounds.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Swiss  Government  was  set  out  in  a  statement  in  the  Federal 
Assembly  on  15  November  1944  which  read: 

In  accordance  with  a  long  series  of  precedents  which  are  to  the  honor  of 
Switzerland,  [the]  Federal  Council  intends  to  exercise  [the]  unquestioned  right  of 
[a]  sovereign  state  to  give  asylum  to  fugitives  whom  it  considers  worthy  thereof. 
It  does  not,  however,  feel  disposed — even  in  cases  involving  risk  of  death — to 
authorize  without  examination  refuge  on  Swiss  territory  to  all  those  who  may 
request  it  as  the  number  of  fugitives  therein  has  already  reached  disturbing 
proportions.  It  is  obvious  in  particular  that  asylum  could  not  be  granted  either 
to  persons  who  have  displayed  an  unfriendly  attitude  towards  Switzerland  or 
who  have  committed  acts  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war  or  whose  past  gives 
evidence  of  conceptions  incompatible  with  fundamental  traditions  of  law  and 
humanity.1 

After  the  restoration  of  contact  with  the  non-Axis  world,  Switzerland 
had  to  rebuild  her  relations  with  France,  contact  with  whom  had  been 
largely  interrupted  during  the  period  of  her  isolation.  On  21  February 
1945  regular  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Provisional  French  Government 
were  established,  when  de  Gaulle  agreed  to  the  appointment  of  Professor 
Burckhardt  as  Swiss  Minister  in  Paris.  After  the  liberation  of  France  the 
efforts  of  de  Gaulle  to  put  France  back  on  the  map  were  followed  in 
Switzerland  with  the  keenest  interest  and  sympathy.  The  Swiss  hoped 
that  France  would  succeed  in  regaining  much  of  her  former  status,  and 
that  she  would  be  an  important  factor  in  upholding  the  interests  of  Europe 
and  the  smaller  European  states  in  the  councils  of  the  victors.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  there  were  many  serious  obstacles  to  be  surmounted  before  satis¬ 
factory  relations  could  be  established  with  the  de  Gaulle  Government. 
De  Gaulle  did  not  forget  that  down  to  the  time  of  the  German  occupation 
of  Vichy  France  the  Swiss  Government  had  maintained  friendly  relations 
with  Marshal  Petain  and  the  Vichy  Government.  Moreover,  the  French 
maintained  that  a  large  amount  of  the  ‘looted’  gold  in  Swiss  banks  was 
gold  which  had  been  stolen  by  the  Germans  from  France.2  Thus  there 

1  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1944-1945,  pp.  254-5. 

2  See  above,  p.  81,  for  the  agreement  reached  with  the  Allies  in  April  1945  on  the  question 
of  loot. 
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were  many  difficulties  to  be  ironed  out  before  the  close  ties  which  had 
united  the  two  countries  before  the  war  could  be  fully  restored. 

During  the  post-war  period  restoration  of  normal  economic  relations 
with  the  Allied  Powers  was  hindered  by  the  dispute  over  the  disposal  of 
German  assets  in  Switzerland.  The  Allies  claimed  title  to  German-owned 
assets  in  neutral  countries  for  reparations.  The  property,  when  liquidated, 
was  to  be  used  for  the  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  of  devastated 
countries.  The  Swiss  denied  that  the  Allies  had  any  legal  claim  to  such 
property.  There  was  also  disagreement  on  the  amount  of  the  German 
assets  which  the  Swiss  estimated  at  about  $250  million  (1,000  million 
francs)  while  the  Americans  claimed  that  they  amounted  to  three  or  four 
times  this  sum.  They  also  considered  that  the  Swiss  had  been  uncooperative 
in  uncovering  hidden  assets  and  were  anxious  that  Allied  representatives 
should  be  allowed  to  investigate.  Until  the  question  of  German  assets  had 
been  settled  to  their  satisfaction  the  United  States  authorities  refused  to 
lift  the  black  list  against  Swiss  firms  or  to  unblock  large  Swiss  deposits  in 
America  which  had  been  frozen  in  1941.  Funds  in  Britain  were  also 
blocked.1 

In  March  1946  a  strong  delegation  headed  by  Dr.  Walter  Stucki 
travelled  to  Washington  in  order  to  negotiate  with  the  United  States 
Government  and  representatives  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  In  addition 
to  the  over-all  question  of  German  assets  in  Switzerland  there  was  the 
question  of  sums  held  by  the  Swiss  National  Bank  and  claimed  by  the 
Allies  to  be  gold  looted  by  Germany  which  should  be  turned  over  to  a 
gold  pool  for  restoration  to  countries  from  which  it  had  been  taken. 

After  prolonged  negotiations  agreement  was  eventually  reached  on  2 1 
May  1946.  It  provided  for  the  liquidation  of  German  balances  in  Switzer¬ 
land  held  by  Germans  in  Germany.  Property  held  by  Germans  resident 
in  Switzerland  would  not  be  confiscated.  Liquidation  would  be  carried 
out  by  the  Swiss  Compensation  Office  in  close  contact  with  a  Joint  Com¬ 
mission  composed  of  representatives  of  the  three  Allied  Governments  and 
of  Switzerland.  Half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  liquidation  were  to  be  retained 
by  Switzerland  as  a  set-off  against  the  debt  owed  to  her  by  Germany,  and 
the  other  half  handed  over  to  the  Allies  for  reconstruction  and  relief  work. 
The  dispute  over  the  looted  gold  was  met  by  a  Swiss  offer  of  a  payment 
of  250  million  francs  in  final  settlement  of  the  Allies’  claims.  The  United 
States  agreed  to  unblock  Swiss  balances  and  the  Allies  promised  to  abolish 
the  black  list  of  Swiss  firms.2 

The  concessions  made  by  both  sides  were  not  immune  from  criticism  in 
their  own  countries,  particularly  in  Switzerland,  where  the  Washington 


1  New  York  Times,  18  January,  The  Times,  23  March,  Financial  Times,  1  April  1946. 

2  The  Times,  18  June,  News  Chronicle,  20  June  1946.  For  text  of  Accord  and  Annex  see 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  30  June  1946,  pp.  1101-2,  1121-4. 
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agreement  was  described  in  Parliament  as  dictated  terms,  the  triumph  of 
might  over  right,  and  contrary  to  the  accepted  principles  of  international 
law.1  Defending  the  agreement  Dr.  Stucki  said  that  in  the  ‘battle’  in 
Washington  the  Allies  held  all  the  trump  cards.  They  had  refused  to 
unblock  Swiss  assets  in  America  or  cancel  the  black  list  unless  the  Swiss 
agreed  to  hand  over  the  German  assets.  Stucki  also  reminded  his  critics 
that  Switzerland  was  dependent  on  the  Allies  for  supplies  of  coal  and 
wheat.2  The  agreement  was  ratified  by  the  National  Council  on  26  June 
and  by  the  Council  of  State  on  the  following  day.3 

(2)  Swiss  Relations  with  the  U.S.S.R. 

It  has  been  seen  that  at  the  close  of  the  war  Switzerland  as  a  neutral 
state  met  with  considerable  difficulties  in  the  readjustment  of  her  relations 
with  the  victorious  Anglo-American  Powers  and  with  France,  although 
all  were  old  friends  and  democracies  with  whom  Switzerland  had  much  in 
common.  Establishment  of  relations  with  communistic  and  totalitarian 
Russia  was  a  delicate  problem.  Nevertheless,  it  was  obvious  that  in 
readjusting  her  policy  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  post-war  world  Switzer¬ 
land  could  no  longer  afford  to  ignore  the  Russian  colossus.  Diplomatic 
relations  between  the  two  countries  had  been  broken  off  after  the  murder 
of  a  Russian  official  on  Swiss  soil  in  1923. 4  The  Swiss  had  not  hidden  their 
dislike  for  the  Soviet  regime,  and  Russia’s  admission  to  the  League  of 
Nations  had  been  opposed  by  Motta. 

During  1944  the  advisability  of  regulating  relations  with  Russia  was 
widely  canvassed  in  the  Federal  and  Cantonal  Parliaments  and  in  the 
press,  and  committees  were  formed  to  advocate  the  renewal  of  relations, 
particularly  trade  relations.  The  wish  to  come  to  terms  was,  indeed, 
largely  inspired  by  economic  motives.  Owing  to  the  rapid  industrializa¬ 
tion  of  Russia  and  the  temporary  eclipse  of  Germany,5  the  Swiss  were 
anxious  to  be  in  a  position  to  trade  with  Russia  when  peace  was  restored. 
In  reply  to  a  resolution  introduced  by  a  Socialist  member  in  the  National 
Council  on  29  March  1944,  demanding  that  the  Federal  Council  should 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  restore  normal  relations,  Pilet-Golaz6 
assured  the  House  that  the  Government  were  prepared  to  consider  the 
resumption  of  relations.7  The  Swiss  Minister  in  London  was  instructed  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  the  Soviet  Ambassador.  As  a  result  of  the  en¬ 
couraging  nature  of  these  conversations  a  memorandum  proposing  the 
re-establishment  of  normal  relations  was  presented  to  the  Soviet  Ambas- 

1  The  Times,  27  June  1946.  2  Financial  Times,  18  June  1946. 

3  The  Times,  27  June,  New  York  Times,  28  June  1946. 

4  See  Survey  for  1924,  pp.  258-9. 

5  Before  the  war  Germany  had  been  Switzerland’s  biggest  customer  and  supplier. 

5  Pilet-Golaz  had  succeeded  Motta  as  member  of  the  Federal  Council  in  charge  of  foreign 
affairs  on  Motta’s  death  in  January  1940.  7  Neue  J^iircher  filling,  29  March  1944. 
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sador  in  London  on  10  October.  All  seemed  set  for  agreement,  when  the 
Russians  refused  to  attend  the  Civil  Aviation  Conference  in  Chicago 
because  Switzerland  and  other  countries  allegedly  hostile  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
were  to  be  present.  A  few  days  later,  on  5  November,  the  Federal  Council’s 
approach  was  roughly  rejected  by  the  Soviet  Government  on  the  grounds 
that  the  Swiss  Government  had  for  many  years  ‘pursued  a  hostile  and 
pro-Fascist  policy  towards  the  Soviet  Union’  and  that  so  far  they  had  not 
in  any  way  repudiated  this  policy.1 

The  Swiss  reaction  was  one  of  surprise  and  indignation.  Humiliation  at 
the  Russian  rebuff  found  vent  in  renewed  criticism  of  Pilet-Golaz,  who 
was  blamed  by  many  for  the  situation  that  had  arisen.  The  Socialists 
clamoured  loudly  for  his  replacement.  Although  less  extreme  elements  did 
not  believe  that  the  Russian  reply  had  been  inspired  solely  by  dislike  of 
Pilet-Golaz,  it  was  generally  felt  that  the  policy  towards  Germany  which 
he  had  found  it  necessary  to  follow  during  the  war  was  not  one  which 
would  help  Switzerland  in  the  re-establishment  of  good  relations  with  the 
victorious  Powers.  On  10  November  the  Federal  Council  accepted  Pilet- 
Golaz’s  resignation,  and  elected  Max  Petitpierre,  a  lawyer  from  Neuchatel 
who  had  not  previously  held  office,  as  his  successor. 

During  the  greater  part  of  1945  there  was  little  improvement  in  relations 
between  Switzerland  and  Russia.  The  Russian  press  and  radio  continued 
their  attacks  on  Switzerland  for  helping  Germany  and  stated  that  she 
must  expect  to  be  punished  by  the  United  Nations  for  her  pro-Fascist 
policy.2  The  Swiss  were  also  accused  of  sheltering  Fascist  criminals,  and 
of  having  ill-treated  Russian  prisoners  of  war  and  refugees  in  Switzerland.3 
The  repatriation  of  Swiss  citizens  from  Russian-occupied  zones  was 
suspended.  There  was  also  trouble  over  the  refusal  of  Switzerland  to  hand 
over  refugees  from  the  Baltic  States  and  other  areas  which  Russia  had 
annexed.  The  first  detente  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1945  when  the 
Russians  accepted  Petitpierre’s  invitation  to  send  a  commission  of  inquiry 
to  investigate  the  complaints  made  about  Russian  internees.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  the  repatriation  of  the  Russian  internees  in  Switzer¬ 
land  and  of  Swiss  citizens  in  Russian-occupied  zones.  Early  in  1 946  the 
Swiss  Minister  in  Belgrade  was  instructed  to  enter  into  discussions  with 
the  Soviet  Ambassador  with  a  view  to  the  re-establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations.  This  time  the  approaches  were  successful.  On  ig  March  the 
Swiss  Political  Department4  announced  that  the  Soviet  Government  had 
agreed  to  resume  diplomatic  relations  and  to  exchange  representatives.5 
The  new  Swiss  Minister  took  up  his  post  in  Moscow  in  August  and  a  month 


1  Journal  de  Geneve,  6  November  1944.  2  Neue  Jurcher  Jeilung ,  10  January  1945. 

3  Ibid.  4,  13,  and  20  June  1945. 

4  i.e.  the  department  which  dealt  with  foreign  affairs. 

5  Neue  Jurcher  Jeitung,  20  March,  The  Times,  21  March  1946. 
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later  the  Russian  Minister  and  his  staff  reached  Berne.  Although  a  general 
trade  agreement  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Switzerland  was  not 
signed  during  1946  Russia  was  providing  a  market  for  many  Swiss  exports. 
Switzerland  had  made  agreements  with  the  satellite  states,  Poland  and 
Hungary,  guaranteeing  her  supplies  of  coal,  iron,  and  raw  materials. 
Under  the  agreement  with  Hungary,  Switzerland  received  bauxite  for  her 
aluminium  industry  and  foodstuffs  in  return  for  machinery.1 

By  the  end  of  1946  Switzerland’s  efforts  to  adjust  herself  to  the  post-war 
world  had  been  generally  successful.  Relations  with  Russia  had  been 
regularized  and  friendly  contacts  re-established  with  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  France.  Although  prices  were  high  and  food  and  fuel  were 
still  strictly  rationed2  the  country  was  generally  prosperous.  Swiss  fac¬ 
tories,  untouched  by  the  war,  were  enjoying  an  export  boom,  while  the 
country’s  strong  financial  position  enabled  her  to  give  liberal  credits  to 
foreign  purchasers. 


(iii)  Eire3 

By  Constance  Howard 

(a)  Relations  with  the  United  Kingdom  down  to  the  Outbreak 

of  War 

The  policy  adopted  by  Eire  at  the  outbreak  of  war  and  consistently 
adhered  to  throughout  it  can  only  be  appreciated  if  it  is  considered  against 
the  background  of  her  history  and  the  long  struggle  to  free  herself  from 
the  domination  of  England.  Obviously  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable 
to  retell  the  whole  of  Ireland’s  troubled  story  in  these  few  pages.  As, 
however,  the  thread  of  Eire’s  war-time  policy  is  made  up  of  two  insepar¬ 
able  strands,  neutrality  and  partition,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  war  which  had  a  direct 
bearing  upon  these  issues  and  which  enabled  de  Valera  to  carry  out  a 
policy  of  neutrality  when  war  broke  out. 

1  New  York  Times,  1  April  1946. 

2  On  20  December  1946  Stampfli,  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs,  appealed  to  the  world  to 
stop  considering  Switzerland  as  a  country  which  had  profited  from  the  war.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  Swiss  rations  had  allowed  them  only  2,100  calories  a  day  compared  with  3,100  in  the 
United  States,  2,800  in  Britain,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and  2,300  in  France  and  the  Low 
Countries  ( Daily  Telegraph,  21  December  1946). 

3  This  section  is  concerned  with  the  history  of  Eire  as  a  neutral  state  during  the  Second  World 
War.  Her  somewhat  anomalous  position  as  a  member  of  the  British  Commonwealth  is  fully 
dealt  with  in  Sir  Keith  Hancock’s  Survey  of  British  Commonwealth  Affairs  (London,  Oxford 
University  Press  for  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1937-42)  and  will  only  be  referred 
to  in  so  far  as  it  affected  her  policy  during  the  war  years  and  her  relations  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  including  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
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When  Eamon  de  Valera  was  returned  to  power  in  1932  his  objectives 
were  a  united  Irish  Republic  in  association  with  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth— but  not  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth;  and  recognition  of 
the  King  as  head  of  the  association — but  not  as  King  of  Ireland.  By  the 
end  of  1937  de  Valera  had  made  considerable  progress  towards  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  part  of  this  aim.  He  had  repudiated  a  number  of  the  provisions 
of  the  1921  Treaty  settlement,1  including  the  oath  of  allegiance;  appeal 
to  the  Privy  Council;  and  the  functions,  and  finally  the  office,  of  Governor 
General.  The  Crown  had  been  eliminated  from  the  internal  Constitution 
of  the  Free  State,  but  a  tenuous  link  remained  in  the  External  Relations 
Act,2  which  provided  that  the  King  might  act  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  for  the  purpose  of  the  appointment  of  diplomats  and  the  conclusion 
of  international  agreements.3 

These  steps  enabled  de  Valera  to  go  ahead  with  the  preparation  of 
the  new  Constitution,  which  he  had  promised  the  people  would  be  ‘Irish 
from  top  to  bottom’.  In  this  Constitution,  which  was  adopted  in  1937, 
the  sovereign  right  of  the  Irish  nation  to  choose  its  own  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  to  determine  its  relations  with  other  nations  was  reaffirmed.  It 
further  declared  that  ‘the  national  territory  consists  of  the  whole  island 
of  Ireland,  its  islands  and  the  territorial  seas’,  but  added  that  ‘pending 
the  reintegration  of  the  national  territory’  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  established  by  the  Constitution  was  that  of  the  previous  Free  State 
Government.4  The  name  of  the  state  was  declared  to  be  Eire  or  Ireland 
in  English.5 

The  British  Government  accepted  the  new  Constitution  with  the  reserva¬ 
tion  that  they  did  not  recognize  Eire’s  right  to  claim  jurisdiction  over  the 
Six  Counties  of  Northern  Ireland  which  formed  an  integral  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  They  therefore  regarded  the  use  of  the  name  Eire  or 
Ireland  in  this  connexion  as  relating  only  to  that  area  which  had  hitherto 
been  known  as  the  Irish  Free  State.  The  British  Government  also  declared 
that,  in  agreement  with  the  other  Dominions,  they  would  treat  the  new 
Constitution  as  not  effecting  a  fundamental  alteration  in  the  position  of 
Eire  as  a  member  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.6  Nevertheless 
Eire’s  only  remaining  constitutional  link  with  the  British  Commonwealth 
was  the  weak  one  provided  by  the  External  Relations  Act.  De  Valera, 

1  For  the  text  of  the  treaty  see  Great  Britain:  Articles  of  Agreement  for  a  Treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Cmd.  1560  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1921). 

2  See  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  1936  (London,  H.M.S.O., 
1948),  p.  137. 

3  See  Flancock:  Survey  of  British  Commonwealth  Affairs,  vol.  1,  chapter  vi,  and  Appendix,  pp. 
629-30. 

4  Twenty-six  of  the  thirty-two  counties  of  Ireland. 

5  For  the  text  see  Draft  Constitution  (Dublin  Stationery  Office,  1937),  and  Great  Britain, 
Foreign  Office:  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  1937  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1950),  pp.  584  seqq. 

6  Statement  by  the  British  Government  published  in  The  Times,  17  July  1937. 
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apparently,  was  not  prepared  to  sever  this  last  link.  What  were  his  reasons  ? 
Did  he  genuinely  wish  to  remain  associated  with  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth?  Realizing  Eire’s  economic  dependence  on  the  United  Kingdom, 
was  he  afraid  of  provoking  the  latter  too  far?  Or  did  he  hope  that  by 
maintaining  this  association  he  would  more  easily  persuade  Northern 
Ireland  to  throw  in  her  lot  with  the  Twenty-Six  Counties  and  thus  fulfil 
his  lifelong  aim  of  a  free,  united  Ireland?  Probably  all  these  considerations 
as  well  as  others  played  their  part.  If,  however,  de  Valera  really  hoped 
that  Ulstermen  would  accept  the  shadow  for  the  substance  he  appears  to 
have  been  indulging  in  wishful  thinking.  Just  as  many  Englishmen  had 
not  been  able  to  understand  why  the  Irish  refused  to  remain  a  part  of 
Britain,  so  de  Valera  and  his  supporters  could  not,  or  would  not,  see  why 
the  Ulstermen  disliked  the  idea  of  being  a  minority  in  the  Ireland  that 
they  were  seeking  to  build,  and  persuaded  themselves  that  it  was  essentially 
the  English  and  not  the  Northern  Irishmen  who  were  keeping  the  two  parts 
of  Ireland  separated. 

Although  the  Irish  were  now  theoretically  sovereign  over  the  Twenty- 
Six  Counties  they  had  not  yet  achieved  sovereignty  in  fact.  Great  Britain 
still  maintained  rights  under  the  1921  Treaty  to  occupy  the  harbours  of 
Berehaven,  Cobh  (Queenstown),  and  Lough  Swilly,  and  to  use  them  for 
purposes  of  defence  in  time  of  war  or  of  strained  relations  with  a  foreign 
Power.  Moreover,  the  question  of  the  Treaty  Ports  and  of  partition  were 
not  the  only  issues  which  divided  the  two  countries.  Relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  Eire  were  further  bedevilled  by  the  ‘economic  war’ 
which  had  followed  de  Valera’s  decision  in  1932  to  withhold  payment  of 
the  land  annuities.  In  order  to  make  good  the  sum  in  dispute,  the  British 
Government  had  imposed  import  duties  on  Irish  produce,  while  the  Irish 
Government,  in  their  turn,  had  imposed  retaliatory  tariffs  on  British 
goods.1  It  was  not  yet  generally  appreciated  that  war  in  Europe  was 
inevitable,  but  the  international  situation  was  obviously  precarious;  and 
both  the  British  and  the  Irish  Government  were  anxious  to  settle  out¬ 
standing  questions  dividing  their  two  countries.  De  Valera  realized  that 
so  long  as  the  British  held  ports  in  Eire  neutrality  in  war-time  would  be 
impossible,  while  the  British  were  concerned  with  the  defence  problem 
which  would  be  presented  by  a  hostile  country  on  their  flank.  The  Irish 
also  hoped  to  achieve  their  aim  of  a  united  Ireland.  Chamberlain,  on  his 
side,  was  genuinely  anxious  to  establish  good  relations  with  Eire  and  to 
heal  the  old  feud  between  the  two  countries. 

The  possibility  of  negotiations  between  the  two  Governments  was 
informally  explored  by  de  Valera  and  the  British  Dominions  Secretary, 
Malcolm  MacDonald,  in  Geneva  and  London,  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months  of  1937.  As  a  result  of  these  conversations  de  Valera  was 

1  Hancock:  Survey  of  British  Commonwealth  Affairs,  i.  339  scqq. 
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able  to  announce  in  the  Dail  on  12  January  1938  that  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  representatives  of  the  Irish  and  British  Governments  to 
meet  in  London  on  17  January  to  discuss  outstanding  questions  affecting 
relations  between  the  two  countries. 

De  Valera  and  the  other  Irish  representatives  wished  to  put  the  question 
of  partition  in  the  forefront  of  the  negotiations.1  They  maintained  that  the 
British  Government  had  created  the  division  of  Ireland,  and  that  they 
could,  if  they  had  the  will,  restore  Ireland’s  unity.  Chamberlain  made  it 
clear  that  although  the  British  Government  did  not  oppose  Irish  unity 
this  end  could  only  be  achieved  through  free  agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Eire  and  Northern  Ireland.2  The  British  Government 
were  not  prepared  to  coerce  the  Six  Counties,  whose  determination  to 
remain  an  integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  reaffirmed  in  a 
General  Election  held  on  10  February  1938.  The  British  were  anxious 
to  reach  an  agreement  on  defence  problems.  They  would  have  liked  to 
see  the  surrender  of  their  rights  in  the  Irish  ports  accompanied  by  an 
agreement  for  a  defensive  alliance,  or  by  an  assurance  that  they  might 
be  allowed  the  use  of  the  ports  in  time  of  war.  De  Valera,  however,  was 
not  prepared  to  enter  into  any  discussions  on  co-operation  for  defence 
while  the  question  of  partition  remained  unsolved. 

Nevertheless,  although  it  was  not  possible  to  reach  any  agreement  on 
these  issues,  de  Valera  and  Chamberlain  decided  to  continue  the  con¬ 
versations  with  a  view  to  a  settlement  of  the  remaining  points  of  difference. 
Negotiations  were  eventually  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  in  three 
agreements  signed  on  25  April  1 938.3  The  first  agreement  abrogated  the 
provisions  of  the  1921  Treaty  which  laid  it  down  that  the  defence  by  sea 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should  be  undertaken  by  British  forces,  and 
for  this  purpose  allowed  them  harbour  and  other  facilities  in  specified 
ports.  Great  Britain  agreed  to  transfer  all  Admiralty  and  property  rights 
in  the  ports  of  Berehaven,  Cobh  (Queenstown),  and  Lough  Swilly  to  the 
Government  of  Eire  by  the  end  of  1938.  In  the  second  (financial)  agree¬ 
ment  the  dispute  over  payment  of  annuities  was  ended  by  the  British 
Government’s  acceptance  of  a  lump  sum  of  £10  million  from  the  Eire 
Government  in  final  settlement  of  all  financial  claims.  The  third  agree¬ 
ment  was  a  comprehensive  trade  agreement  similar  to  those  which  had 
been  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions  at  Ottawa. 

The  agreements  were  ratified  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Eire 
Confirmation  of  Agreements  Act,  which  received  the  Royal  assent  on 

1  See  de  Valera’s  speech  in  the  Dail  on  29  April  ( The  Times,  30  April  1938)  and  Chamberlain 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  5  May  1938  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  335,  col.  1073). 

2  Ibid. 

3  See  Great  Britain,  Dominions  Office:  Agreements  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Government 
of  Eire  signed  at  London  on  23  th  April  1338,  Cmd.  5728  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1938)  and  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  i.  177-85. 
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17  May  1938,  and  by  Eire  in  a  confirmatory  resolution  passed  by  the  Dail, 
on  29  April  1938,  after  a  three  days’  debate.  Opening  the  debate  on 
27  April,  de  Valera  said  that  the  importance  of  the  agreement  on  the 
transfer  of  the  bases  could  not  be  over-estimated,  since  it  meant  that  Irish 
sovereignty  was  at  last  established  over  the  Twenty-Six  Counties.  The 
ports  had  been  handed  over  unconditionally.  De  Valera  promised  that 
the  Eire  Government  would  not  allow  their  territory  to  be  used  as  a  base 
of  attack  against  Britain.  The  agreements  as  a  whole,  he  said,  removed 
from  the  field  of  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  Eire  all  major  items 
save  one — partition.1  From  the  outset,  however,  de  Valera  had  maintained 
that  there  could  be  no  final  reconciliation  between  the  two  countries  so 
long  as  Ireland  remained  disunited. 

Chamberlain’s  decision  to  surrender  British  rights  in  the  ports  was 
received  with  some  misgiving  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  it  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Churchill,  who  said  that  if  de  Valera 
decided  to  remain  neutral  in  the  event  of  war  the  ports — which  were 
vital  to  Britain’s  supply  line — might  be  denied  to  her  in  her  hour  of  need. 
The  British  Government  were  ‘casting  away  real  and  important  means 
of  security  and  survival  for  vain  shadows  and  for  ease’.2  Chamberlain, 
however,  believed  that  a  friendly  Ireland  on  Britain’s  flank  in  time  of  war 
outweighed  in  importance  the  retention  of ‘paper’  rights  in  the  ports.3  The 
decision  had  been  taken  on  the  advice  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  on  the  ground 
that  in  order  to  secure  the  ports  for  naval  use  the  military  occupation  of 
a  possibly  hostile  hinterland  would  be  necessary.  They  estimated  that 
this  would  require  a  division  for  each  port  with  anti-aircraft  defences.  In 
view  of  the  exiguous  state  of  the  British  armed  forces  and  of  British 
continental  commitments  these  divisions  were  not  available.  The  Royal 
Navy  believed  that  with  France  as  an  ally  it  would  be  possible  to  protect 
Britain’s  trade  routes  without  having  recourse  to  the  bases  in  Eire.4  More¬ 
over,  Chamberlain,  an  optimist  in  foreign  affairs,  hoped  that  if  Eire’s 
grievances  against  England  were  assuaged  she  would  eventually  adopt  a 
more  co-operative  attitude  on  questions  of  mutual  defence.5  Chamberlain 
described  the  surrender  of  British  defence  rights  as  ‘an  act  of  faith’.6 

Unfortunately  Eire’s  main  grievance,  partition,  still  remained,  and 
during  the  months  which  followed  the  signature  of  the  agreements  the 
campaign  against  its  continuance  was  conducted  with  renewed  vigour.7 

1  Dail  Debates,  27  April  1938,  coll.  32-47;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  i.  i86seqq.;  cf. 
Manchester  Guardian,  28  April  1938. 

2  5  May  1938,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  335,  coll.  1094-1105. 

3  Ibid.  col.  1077. 

4  Lord  Chatfield:  It  Might  Happen  Again  (London,  Heinemann,  1947),  pp.  126-7. 

5  See  Keith  Feiling:  The  Life  of  Neville  Chamberlain  (London,  Macmillan,  1946),  p.  310. 

6  5  May  1938,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  335,  col.  1077. 

7  See  Donal  O’Sullivan:  The  Irish  Free  State  and  its  Senate  (London,  Faber,  1940),  pp.  584  seqq. 
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On  17  October  1938,  in  an  interview  with  a  British  press  correspondent, 
de  Valera  made  an  important  statement  on  the  conditions  which  he  was 
prepared  to  offer  to  the  Six  Counties.  These  were  autonomy  in  local 
affairs  and  the  transfer  of  the  powers  reserved  by  the  British  Parliament 
to  an  all-Ireland  Parliament  in  Dublin.  The  reserved  powers  were  those 
relating  to  defence,  to  foreign  relations,  and  to  customs  and  excise.1 
Questioned  on  the  policy  which  a  united  Ireland  would  adopt  on  defence 
measures  and  in  relation  to  the  British  Commonwealth,  de  Valera  was 
non-committal.  He  believed  that  some  form  of  association  with  the  British 
Commonwealth  would  probably  be  maintained  and  that  it  would  be 
‘possible  to  visualise  a  critical  situation  arising  in  the  future,  in  which  a 
united  Ireland  would  be  willing  to  co-operate  with  Britain  to  resist  a 
common  attack’.  But,  he  continued,  ‘the  chances  of  such  co-operation 
in  the  event  of  a  European  war  are  very  very  slight  while  partition  remains. 
If  such  a  war  occurred  while  British  forces  were  in  occupation  of  any  part 
of  Ireland,  Irish  sentiment  would  definitely  be  hostile  to  any  co-operation.’2 
During  the  following  year,  in  February  and  again  in  April  1939,  de  Valera 
made  it  plain  that  if  and  when  war  came  Eire’s  policy  would  be  one  of 
neutrality.  ‘The  aim  of  Government  policy  is  to  maintain  and  preserve 
our  neutrality.’3 

While  de  Valera’s  goal  was  a  united  independent  Ireland,  he  hoped  to 
achieve  this  end  by  peaceful  means.  This  attitude  was  not  acceptable 
to  the  extremists  in  the  Irish  Republican  Army  (I.R.A.),4  who,  on  15 
January,  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  England  to  withdraw  ‘her 
armed  forces,  her  civilian  officials  and  institutions,  and  representatives  of 
all  kinds’  from  the  whole  of  Ireland.5  At  the  same  time  an  ultimatum 
was  sent  to  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Halifax,  demanding  the 
withdrawal  of  British  troops  within  four  days,  and  threatening  reprisals 
if  this  demand  were  not  complied  with.6  The  I.R.A.’s  ‘declaration  of  war’ 
was  followed  by  a  number  of  bomb  outrages  in  England.  In  Eire  de 
Valera  took  prompt  action  to  deal  with  the  I.R.A.’s  threat  to  his  authority. 
Legislation  which  would  enable  the  Government  to  deal  summarily  with 
rebels  was  introduced  in  the  Dail  on  8  February  1939.  A  Treason  Bill, 
allowing  the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty  for  acts  of  treason,  was  enacted 
on  30  May,  and  the  Offences  Against  the  State  Bill  on  14  June.  The 

1  Asked  for  his  reactions  to  de  Valera’s  proposals  Lord  Craigavon  (then  Prime  Minister  of 
Northern  Ireland)  said:  ‘I  can  only  re-iterate  the  old  battle  cry  of  Northern  Ireland — “No 
surrender’”  ( Manchester  Guardian,  18  October  1938). 

2  Evening  Standard,  17  October  1938. 

3  De  Valera  in  a  speech  at  Ennis,  Co.  Clare  on  16  April  1939. 

4  On  8  December  seven  persons,  the  rump  of  the  second  Dail,  who  had  refused  to  accept  the 
1 92 1  Treaty  and  claimed  that  they  were  the  rightful  Government  of  the  Irish  Republic,  dele¬ 
gated  their  ‘powers’  to  the  Council  of  the  I.R.A. 

5  The  Times,  17  January  1939. 

6  24  July  1939,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  350,  col.  1047. 
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second  bill  gave  the  Government  power  to  declare  an  organization  to  be 
unlawful  and  authorized  the  establishment  of  special  criminal  courts. 
Armed  with  these  powers,  the  Government  issued  a  proclamation  on  23 
June  outlawing  the  I.R.A.  On  23  August  two  proclamations  were  issued 
bringing  into  force  additional  parts  of  the  Act.  They  enabled  suspects  to 
be  interned  without  trial,  and  established  a  special  criminal  court  presided 
over  by  five  army  officers.1 

Nevertheless,  although  the  Irish  Government  were  thus  prepared  to 
deal  severely  with  I.R.A.  offenders  themselves — and  did  so  in  the  ensuing 
years — nationalistic  feeling  was  immediately  aroused  when  a  British  Court 
imposed  the  death  sentence  on  two  Irishmen  found  guilty  of  murder  after 
the  death  of  a  victim  of  a  bomb  explosion  in  Coventry.  Vigorous  efforts 
to  secure  a  reprieve  were  made  by  the  Irish  Government  through  their 
High  Commissioner,  Dulanty,  in  London,  and  by  means  of  direct  repre¬ 
sentations  from  de  Valera.  These  failed,  and  the  day  of  execution  was 
observed  as  a  day  of  mourning  by  the  Irish  people. 

The  improvement  in  relations  between  Eire  and  Great  Britain  was  also 
threatened  in  the  spring  of  1939  by  the  British  Government’s  decision, 
announced  by  Chamberlain  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  26  April,  to 
introduce  conscription  in  the  United  Kingdom,  including  Northern  Ire¬ 
land.2  The  imposition  of  conscription  would  have  been  actively  resisted 
by  the  Nationalist  minority  in  the  Six  Counties  who  would  have  received 
moral,  and  very  probably  physical,  support  from  south  of  the  border. 
The  proposal  was  stigmatized  by  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Northern 
Ireland  as  ‘an  act  of  aggression  against  our  national  rights’.3  On  27  April 
de  Valera  announced  in  the  Bail  that  in  view  of  ‘certain  grave  events 
which  occurred  yesterday’  he  had  cancelled  his  departure  for  the  United 
States,  which  had  been  fixed  for  28  Aprild  On  2  May  he  stated  that  he 
had  ‘protested  in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  threatened  imposition  of 
conscription  in  that  part  of  our  country’.3  Without  accepting  Eire’s  claim 
to  rights  over  Northern  Ireland,  the  Government  at  Westminster  recog¬ 
nized  that  it  would  be  both  unfair  and  most  unwise  to  impose  conscription 
on  the  Nationalist  minority  who  were  included  in  the  United  Kingdom 
against  their  wishes.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Northern  Ireland,  Lord 
Craigavon,  wished  conscription  to  be  enforced  in  the  Six  Counties,  but 
on  4  May,  when  Chamberlain  moved  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Military 
Training  Bill,  he  announced  that  compulsory  service  would  not  be  extended 
to  Northern  Ireland.6  On  26  May,  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  de 

1  O’Sullivan:  The  Irish  Free  State  and  its  Senate,  pp.  590-2. 

2  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  346,  coll.  1 150-4. 

3  O’Sullivan,  op.  cit.  p.  587. 

4  The  Times,  28  April  1939. 

5  Dail  Debates,  2  May  1939,  col.  1415;  cf.  Manchester  Guardian,  3  May  1939. 

6  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  346,  coll.  2103-5. 
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Valera  sent  a  further  protest  to  the  British  Government  against  the 
liability  to  service  of  Irish  citizens  in  Britain.  As,  however,  Eire  was  still 
technically  a  member  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  her  citizens  in 
Britain  had  the  status  of  British  subjects  with  concomitant  rights  and 
obligations.  The  protest  was  therefore  disregarded.1 

(b)  From  the  Outbreak  of  War  to  the  Attack  on  Pearl  Harbour 

(1)  Relations  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 

Immediately  after  the  German  invasion  of  Poland  the  Irish  Government 
took  steps  to  implement  the  policy  of  neutrality  which  de  Valera  had 
previously  announced.  The  Dail  was  summoned  to  meet  on  2  September 
in  order  to  enact  legislation  which  gave  the  Government  drastic  emergency 
powers.  De  Valera  stressed  his  Government’s  determination  to  maintain 
Eire’s  neutrality;  the  task  would  not  be  an  easy  one,  but  he  promised  that 
every  effort  would  be  made  to  protect  Irish  interests  and  to  avoid  giving 
to  any  of  the  belligerents  any  doubt  as  to  Ireland’s  neutrality  or  any 
proper  cause  of  complaint.  The  bills  conferring  extensive  war-time  powers 
on  the  Government  were  passed  without  a  division.  The  debate  in  both 
Houses  showed  that  members  were  overwhelmingly  in  sympathy  with  the 
Government’s  neutrality  policy.  Even  those,  who,  like  Senators  Mac- 
Dermot  and  Sir  John  Keane,  would  have  liked  to  see  Eire  fighting  beside 
the  British  Commonwealth,  realized  that  in  view  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  neutrality  was  the  only  possible  policy.2 

A  number  of  causes  contributed  to  Eire’s  decision  to  remain  neutral. 
These  included  an  unwillingness  to  be  drawn  into  England’s  wars  and  a 
belief  that  in  asserting  her  neutrality  Eire  was  proving  her  independence 
as  a  sovereign  state.  Other  factors  were  political  disunity  and  the  lack  of 
any  defence  facilities.  A  decision  to  take  part  in  the  war  on  Britain’s 
side  would  have  given  rise  to  grave  disturbances  in  the  country  and 
possibly  to  civil  war.  Apart  from  these  considerations,  the  lessons  which 
de  Valera  had  learnt  when  the  League  of  Nations  failed  to  meet  the 
Abyssinian  crisis  had  convinced  him  that  neutrality  was  the  only  policy 
for  a  small  country.  When  the  League  was  set  up  Ireland— like  other 
small  states — had  placed  great  hopes  in  the  development  of  a  system  of 
international  law  and  collective  security  which  would  free  them  from 
the  position  of  mere  pawns  on  the  chequer  boards  of  the  Big  Powers. 
De  Valera  had  supported  sanctions  against  Italy  in  the  Italo-Abyssinian 
dispute.  The  failure  of  the  Big  Powers  to  run  any  risks  in  order  to  promote 

1  The  Military  Training  Act  fixed  two  years  as  the  period  which  constituted  residence  and  so 
rendered  men  liable  to  service,  but  exceptions  were  made  if  temporary  residence  or  educational 
purposes  could  be  proved.  After  the  outbreak  of  war  citizens  of  Eire  with  longer  periods  of  resi¬ 
dence  were  allowed  to  return  home  if  they  so  desired. 

2  The  Times,  Manchester  Guardian,  4  September  1939. 
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international  law,  or  to  enforce  policies  which  did  not  appear  to  be  in 
their  immediate  self-interest  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  Eire’s  best 
course  lay  in  isolation.  The  role  which  Eire  intended,  if  possible,  to  play 
in  the  future  was  implicit  in  de  Valera’s  speech  to  the  League  Assembly 
in  July  1 936,  when  the  policy  ofsanctions  against  Italy  was  finally  liquidated 
and  Mussolini’s  annexation  of  Abyssinia  tacitly  accepted.  De  Valera  said : 

Despite  our  juridical  equality  here,  in  matters  such  as  European  peace  the  small 
states  are  powerless.  As  I  have  already  said,  peace  is  dependent  on  the  will  of 
the  great  states.  All  the  small  states  can  do,  if  the  statesmen  of  the  greater  states 
fail  in  their  duty,  is  resolutely  to  determine  that  they  will  not  become  the  tools 
of  any  Great  Power,  and  that  they  will  resist  with  whatever  strength  they  may 
possess  every  attempt  to  force  them  into  a  war  against  their  will.1 

This  determination  was  to  be  strenuously  maintained  by  de  Valera 
throughout  the  Second  World  War  in  face  of  pressure  first  from  Britain, 
and  later,  and  even  more  emphatically,  from  the  United  States. 

Measures  to  preserve  and  maintain  Eire’s  neutrality  were  immediately 
put  into  force.  The  army  was  mobilized  and  the  Government  appealed 
for  additional  volunteers.  A  rigid  press  censorship  was  imposed  which 
was  to  increase  in  severity  as  the  war  progressed.  Several  hundred 
members  of  the  I.R.A.  were  rounded  up  and  interned. 

During  the  period  of  the  ‘phony  war’  Eire  was  not  greatly  affected  by 
the  war,  although  a  number  of  her  citizens  slipped  over  the  border  in 
order  to  join  the  British  armed  forces.  Eire’s  right  to  remain  neutral 
having  been  accepted,  de  Valera  concentrated  on  the  question  of  abolishing 
partition,  and  in  furtherance  of  this  aim  attempts  were  made  to  enlist 
American  sympathy  and  support.  In  his  Christmas  broadcast  to  the 
United  States  at  the  end  of  1939  de  Valera  urged  that  a  conference  of  war 
leaders  should  be  held  in  order  to  arrange  a  peace  settlement;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  appealed  for  American  help  in  ending  Ireland’s  disunity.2 

Eire’s  position  of  comparative  security  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  end 
by  the  fall  of  France  in  June  1940.  Henceforth  she  was  open  to  invasion 
from  the  northern  coast  of  France  in  German  occupation.3  Moreover, 
control  of  the  Channel  ports  by  an  enemy  Power  enormously  increased 
Britain’s  need  for  the  Irish  ports  which  she  had  surrendered  in  1938.  It 
seemed  possible,  therefore,  that  the  British  Government  might  decide 
that  they  could  no  longer  honour  Eire’s  neutrality.  Faced  with  these 
dangers  de  Valera,  on  18  May,  sent  an  appeal  for  assistance  to  the  United 
States  Government,  through  the  American  Minister  in  Dublin,  David 
Gray.  He  asked  Roosevelt  to  proclaim  that  the  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo  in  Ireland  was  vital  to  American  interests  in  view  of  Eire’s  strategic 

1  See  Survey  for  1935,  ii.  503;  cf.  ibid.  p.  188,  note  1. 

2  New  York  Times,  26  December  1939. 

3  For  German  invasion  plans  see  below,  pp.  243-4. 
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position  commanding  Atlantic  air  and  ocean  traffic.  The  United  States 
Government  replied  that  they  could  not  take  action  on  these  lines  as  it 
would  not  be  in  accordance  with  America’s  traditional  policies  in  respect 
to  European  affairs.1  Nevertheless  de  Valera  did  not  waver  in  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  maintain  Eire’s  neutrality  at  all  costs  and  to  resist  by  force 
of  arms  any  nation  which  set  foot  on  her  soil.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
allow  British  troops  to  be  sent  to  Eire  for  defence  purposes  or  to  allow 
British  naval  forces  to  use  her  ports.  Irishmen  were  afraid  that  if  the  British 
once  reoccupied  their  ports  it  might  be  impossible  to  persuade  them  to 
withdraw  after  the  war  was  over.  A  more  immediate  danger  was  retalia¬ 
tory  action  by  Germany  if  the  British  were  allowed  facilities  in  Eire.  There 
was  also  a  third  risk:  that  the  presence  of  British  forces  in  Eire  would 
be  resisted  by  Irish  extremists,  resulting,  possibly,  in  civil  war,  and, 
certainly,  in  a  breakdown  of  Irish  unity. 

Attempts  to  persuade  Eire  and  Northern  Ireland  to  join  in  a  national 
defence  union  during  the  summer  of  1940  also  proved  abortive.  Both 
Governments  were  only  prepared  to  enter  into  an  agreement  of  this 
nature  on  their  own  terms.  Craigavon’s  conditions  for  defence  co-opera¬ 
tion  were  publicly  expressed  in  a  speech  on  30  June.  They  were  the 
abandonment  of  Eire’s  neutrality,  dismissal  of  the  Axis  representatives  in 
Dublin,  and  an  undertaking  that  issues  of  a  constitutional  nature  (i.e. 
partition)  would  not  be  raised  during  the  war.2  These  conditions  were,  of 
course,  unacceptable  to  de  Valera,  who  was  only  prepared  to  co-operate 
on  the  basis  of  the  Six  Counties’  coming  into  a  neutral,  united  Ireland.3 
On  4  July  he  issued  a  statement  reaffirming  that  his  Government  had  no 
intention  of  departing  from  their  policy  of  neutrality,  which  would  be 
defended  in  all  circumstances.4 

In  the  meantime  the  Government  were  taking  steps  to  strengthen 
Eire’s  meagre  defences.  Reserves  of  the  regular  army  and  first-line  volun¬ 
teers  were  called  to  the  colours,  and  a  nation-wide  campaign  for  more 
volunteers  was  inaugurated.  A  Local  Security  Force  was  enrolled  for 
patrol  and  observation  work.  Defence  works  were  erected  in  Dublin 
and  other  centres,  and  barricades  placed  on  highways  and  possible  landing 
grounds  for  aircraft.  Coastal  patrols  were  strengthened,  and  Dublin, 
Cork,  and  other  important  ports  were  placed  under  military  control.  A 
defence  bill  was  passed  on  7  June  which  gave  the  Executive  sweeping 
emergency  powers.  Opposition  parties  pledged  their  support  to  de  Valera 
in  the  crisis  and  a  National  Defence  Council  composed  of  members  of  the 
three  principal  parties  was  set  up  on  28  May  to  defend  Eire’s  neutrality 
and  to  suppress  treasonable  activities.  Three  days  earlier  de  Valera  had 

1  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1351-2.  2  The  Times,  1  July  1940. 

3  De  Valera,  in  an  interview  published  in  the  New  York  Times,  6  July  1940. 

4  The  Times,  5  July  1940. 
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given  a  further  warning  to  I.R.A.  extremists.  There  was,  he  said,  a  small 
group  which  appeared  to  be  meditating  treason.  Such  a  state  of  affairs 
would  not  be  tolerated:  ‘Instead  of  being  patriots  they  will  be  behaving 
as  nothing  but  traitors.’1  This  warning  was  accompanied  by  a  country¬ 
wide  round-up  of  persons  suspected  of  subversive  activities.2 

As  1940  drew  to  its  close  there  was  an  increasing  demand  in  Britain 
that  pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Irish  Government  to 
surrender  the  ports.  After  Hitler’s  decision  in  September  to  postpone  the 
invasion  of  Britain,  Germany  concentrated  on  the  attempt  to  starve 
Britain  out  by  breaking  her  supply  line.  During  the  autumn  and  winter 
months  Britain’s  shipping  losses  reached  enormous  proportions,  while  her 
efforts  to  combat  the  submarine  menace  were  gravely  handicapped  by 
her  inability  to  make  use  of  the  Irish  ports.  On  5  November,  in  a  review 
of  the  war  situation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Churchill  gave  public 
expression  to  his  regret  at  Eire’s  attitude.  ‘The  fact  that  we  cannot  use 
the  South  and  West  Coasts  of  Ireland  to  refuel  our  flotillas  and  aircraft, 
and  thus  protect  the  trade  by  which  Ireland  as  well  as  Great  Britain  lives, 
is  a  most  heavy  and  grievous  burden  and  one  which  should  never  have 
been  placed  on  our  shoulders.’3 

De  Valera’s  reply  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  speech  was  prompt  and 
uncompromising.  Addressing  the  Dail  on  7  November  he  said  there  could 
be  no  question  of  handing  over  the  ports  so  long  as  Eire  remained  neutral, 
and  added:  ‘Any  attempt  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  us  by  any  of  the 
belligerents— by  Britain — would  only  lead  to  bloodshed.’  De  Valera  said 
that  he  would  have  refrained  from  commenting  on  the  Prime  Minister’s 
reference  to  the  Irish  ports  had  it  not  been  for  the  extensive  British 
campaign  for  surrender  of  the  ports  which  had  been  ‘re-echoed  in  the 
United  States  press’.4  On  20  November  he  gave  an  influential  American 
correspondent,  Wallace  Carroll,  a  special  interview  in  which  he  justified 
his  refusal  to  give  up  the  bases.  ‘This  question  is  one  that  involves  our 
national  sovereignty  and  our  people’s  will.  It  is  also  one  that  involves 
the  safety  of  our  people.’  By  handing  over  the  ports  to  Britain  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  exposing  the  relatively  unprotected  Irish  cities  to  the 
horrors  of  German  air  reprisals.  Asked  if  he  would  be  prepared  to  barter 
Eire’s  neutrality  against  the  termination  of  partition  he  replied  that  she 
was  entitled  to  the  right  both  of  unity  and  of  freedom  to  choose  between 
peace  and  war.5 

On  8  December,  a  month  after  Roosevelt’s  re-election  as  President, 

1  New  York  Times,  26  May  1940. 

2  On  4  February  1942  Gerald  Boland,  Minister  for  Justice,  said  that  some  450  of  the  most 
dangerous  individuals  were  interned  and  a  further  153  were  serving  prison  sentences  ( Daily 
Telegraph,  5  February  1942). 

3  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  365,  col.  1243.  4  New  York  Times,  8  November  1940. 

s  Manchester  Guardian,  21  November  1940. 
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Churchill  sent  him  a  long  letter1  stressing  the  importance  of  help  from  the 
United  States  in  winning  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic.  Churchill  suggested 
that  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  United  States  could  help  was  by  exerting 
her  influence  to  obtain  the  Irish  bases  for  Britain.  He  added  that  although 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  British  Government  to  compel  Northern 
Ireland  to  unite  with  Eire  against  her  will  he  did  not  doubt  that,  if  the 
Government  of  Eire  would  show  their  solidarity  with  the  democracies  of  the 
English-speaking  world  at  this  crisis,  a  council  of  defence  could  be  set  up 
for  the  whole  of  Ireland  which  would  probably  lead  to  some  form  or 
other  of  unity  of  the  island  after  the  war.  Five  days  later,  in  a  second 
letter,  Churchill  told  Roosevelt  that  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  shipping 
and  Eire’s  uncooperative  attitude  the  British  Cabinet  had  decided  that 
she  could  no  longer  be  supplied  with  feeding  stuffs  and  fertilizers.2 

Thus  by  the  beginning  of  1941  Eire’s  position  had  become  increasingly 
difficult.  Pressure  was  being  brought  to  bear  on  her  to  surrender  the 
ports,  the  amount  of  British  shipping  available  for  carrying  supplies  to 
her  had  been  greatly  reduced,  and  her  own  small  merchant  marine  had 
been  reduced  by  the  destruction  of  nine  ships  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.3  In  addition  it  was  clear  that  in  the  United  States  both  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  people  were  growing  impatient  with  Eire’s  attitude.  Their 
policy  of  aid  to  Britain  and  resistance  to  the  Axis  countries  was  rapidly 
gathering  momentum:  the  Lend-Lease  Act  was  introduced  in  January 
and  passed  two  months  later.  Accordingly  the  Irish  Government’s  policy 
of  impartial  neutrality  and  the  added  risk  to  convoys  crossing  the  Atlantic 
arising  out  of  Britain’s  lack  of  the  Irish  bases  greatly  irked  them.  Moreover, 
the  United  States  was  already  engaged  in  plans  for  naval  assistance  to 
Great  Britain  in  the  Atlantic,  which  were  to  be  put  into  operation  without 
waiting  for  America  to  enter  the  war.  The  plans  discussed  at  the  British- 
American  Staff  Conference  (January-March  1941)  envisaged  the  escort 
by  the  United  States  navy  of  convoys  crossing  the  Atlantic.4  United 
States  naval  representatives  were  sent  to  the  British  Isles  to  select  bases 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland  from  which  American  naval  ships  and  aircraft 
might  operate.  Apparently  they  made  unsuccessful  efforts  to  persuade 
de  Valera  to  allow  them  the  use  of  Lough  S willy  in  Co.  Donegal.5 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Irish  Minister  of 
Defence,  Frank  Aiken,  had  a  somewhat  unsympathetic  reception  when  he 


1  Churchill,  ii.  494-501;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  558-67. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  535-6  and  606-7  respectively. 

3  Statement  by  Frank  Aiken,  Minister  of  Defence,  on  23  April  1941  (New  York  Times ,  24 
April  1941). 

4  This  plan  for  American  naval  assistance  was  superseded  by  the  one  put  into  operation  in 
the  summer  of  1941.  Details  will  be  found  in  the  Survey  for  1939—46:  The  Initial  Triumph  of  the 
Axis,  Part  VII,  section  (iii)  (c). 

5  Morison :  History  of  U.S.  Naval  Operations,  i.  49-54. 
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visited  the  United  States  in  the  spring  of  1941.  Nor  was  the  choice  of 
Aiken  as  envoy  a  particularly  happy  one  in  view  of  his  strong  anti-British 
bias  and  apparent  failure  to  appreciate  the  change  in  the  American 
attitude  to  the  Anglo-Irish  dispute.1  Aiken  reached  the  United  States 
on  17  March  with  letters  of  introduction  from  de  Valera.  His  immediate 
objective  was  to  buy  wheat,  arms,  and  ships.  In  1941  the  sale  of  both 
ships  and  munitions  in  America  was  subject  to  government  licence. 
Aiken  was  received  by  President  Roosevelt  on  7  April  and  by  Hull  on 
1 1  April.  During  his  six  weeks’  stay  he  also  had  conversations  with  other 
leading  members  of  the  United  States  Government  and  addressed  meetings 
organized  by  Irish-American  societies.  At  a  meeting  arranged  by  the 
American  Friends  of  Irish  Neutrality  on  25  April  Aiken  denied  that  there 
was  any  truth  in  current  reports  that  the  United  States  Government  had 
offered  to  provide  Eire  with  the  arms  and  other  supplies  she  needed  on 
condition  that  Britain  was  allowed  to  use  her  ports.  He  added  that 
‘neither  economic  pressure,  nor  threats  of  military  aggression,  nor  promises 
of  an  Irish  utopia  after  the  war’  could  induce  them  to  change  their 
position.2  The  Americans  also  denied  that  they  had  asked  Eire  to  give 
Britain  bases.3  Nevertheless  it  is  clear  that  Aiken — and  de  Valera — were 
left  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  United  States  Government’s  wishes  in  the  matter. 
Hull  has  recorded  in  his  memoirs  that  on  25  April  he  instructed  Gray  to 
give  de  Valera  the  United  States  Government’s  reply  to  his  requests. 
Gray  was  to  tell  him  that  they  were  willing  to  arrange  for  the  transfer 
of  two  ships  to  carry  food  from  the  Uffited  States  to  Eire.  Farther  than 
this  they  were  not  prepared  to  go.  The  American  Minister  in  Dublin 
was  instructed  to  point  out  to  de  Valera  that  the  Irish  Government’s 
attitude  seemed  to  be  completely  lacking  in  any  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  Ireland’s  safety  was  dependent  on  a  British  victory.  As  the  United 
States  Government  believed  that  this  was  essential  for  the  security  of  all 
the  democratic  nations,  any  arms  available  would  be  sent  to  Britain  and 
other  countries  which  were  resisting  Axis  aggression.  Therefore,  they 
could  not  supply  Eire  with  any  arms  unless  she  showed  ‘a  more  cooperative 
attitude  toward  the  war  efforts  of  those  nations’.4 

Impatience  with  Eire’s  attitude  was  again  indicated  in  the  United 
States  Government’s  curt  reply  to  de  Valera’s  inquiry  regarding  their 
‘purpose  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  intentions’  in  sending  American  technicians  and 
workmen  to  help  in  the  construction  of  bases  in  Northern  Ireland.  The 
Irish  Minister  in  Washington,  Robert  Brennan,  was  informed  on  18 
November  that  as  the  inquiry  concerned  territory  which  was  recognized 

1  See  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1352-3. 

2  New  York  Times,  26  April  1941. 

3  Hull  in  Christian  Science  Monitor,  16  April  1941. 

4  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1353-4. 
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by  the  United  States  as  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  his  Government 
had  better  address  themselves  to  the  United  Kingdom  Government.1 

(2)  Relations  with  Germany 

On  4  September  1939  the  German  Minister  in  Dublin,  Eduard  Hempel, 
called  on  de  Valera  to  assure  him  that  Germany  would  respect  Eire’s 
neutrality  provided  that  neutrality  was  adhered  to.  De  Valera  replied 
that  the  Irish  Government  wished  to  remain  at  peace  with  Germany  and 
all  other  Powers.2  Throughout  the  war  the  Irish  Government  were 
scrupulous  in  the  observance  of  their  duties  as  a  neutral  towards  Germany. 
Germany  was,  of  course,  prepared  to  violate  Eire’s  neutrality  if  it  appeared 
to  her  advantage  to  do  so,  either  by  direct  invasion  or  by  fomenting 
rebellion  in  Ireland. 

Attempts  to  establish  fruitful  contact  with  the  small  body  of  extremists 
in  Eire  who  were  prepared  to  co-operate  with  Germany  met  with  little 
success.3  The  Irish  Government,  as  we  have  seen,  interned  most  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  I.R.A.  in  1939  and  1940,  while  a  close  watch 
was  kept  on  others  suspected  of  subversive  activities.  In  Northern  Ireland 
similar  steps  were  taken.  At  Nuremberg  in  1945  General  Lahousen,  of 
the  German  Intelligence  Service,  referred,  in  an  interview  with  journalists, 
to  the  failure  of  German  intrigues  with  the  I.R.A.  in  1940.  Lahousen 
said  that  the  German  scheme — known  as  Operation  Pigeon — comprised 
two  parts,  collaboration  with  the  I.R.A.  to  organize  an  uprising  in  Ireland 
to  coincide  with  the  invasion  of  Britain  and  the  establishment  of  a  base 
for  sabotage  operations.  The  principal  agent,  Sean  Russell,  an  I.R.A. 
leader  who  had  been  brought  from  the  United  States  to  Germany  via 
Italy,  died  in  the  submarine  which  was  taking  him  to  Eire.  Other  agents 
were  arrested  in  Eire,  while  a  few  who  succeeded  in  reaching  England 
via  Eire  were  also  caught.4 

From  German  war  documents  it  appears  that  Hitler  did  not  consider 
the  invasion  of  Eire  before  the  autumn  of  1940,  after  the  postponement 
of  ‘Operation  Sea  Lion’  for  the  invasion  of  England.  Having  decided 
that  the  necessary  conditions  for  a  landing  in  Britain  had  not  been  achieved, 
alternative  theatres  of  war,  including  Eire,  were  reviewed  by  Hitler  and 
his  High  Command.  The  Naval  Staff  was  ordered  to  investigate  the 
possibilities  of  an  Irish  invasion.  The  report  on  its  feasibility  was  presented 
to  Hitler  by  the  Naval  Commander-in-Chief,  Raeder,  on  3  December 
1940.  Raeder  advised  emphatically  against  making  the  attempt.  Even  if 
the  Irish  were  willing  to  open  their  ports  to  German  armed  forces,  he 


1  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1354.  2  The  Times,  4  September  1939. 

3  See  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  nos.  216,  355,  401,  465. 

4  Karl  H.  Abshagen:  Canaris  (Stuttgart,  Union  Deutsche  Verlagsgesellschaft,  1949),  pp. 
277-8. 
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said,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  carry  out  the  disembarkation  of 
an  expeditionary  force,  and  impossible  to  maintain  its  supply  lines  sub¬ 
sequently,  in  view  of  Eire’s  geographical  position  and  the  fact  that  the 
Germans  lacked  naval  supremacy  over  the  sea  routes.  Raeder  said  that 
it  would  be  possible  during  the  winter  months  to  take  occasional  blockade 
runners  with  arms  and  munitions  into  Irish  harbours  and  bays  so  long 
as  there  was  no  state  of  war  between  Britain  and  Eire  and  that  the  Irish 
co-operated. 

Hitler  was  reluctant  to  abandon  the  scheme;  Ireland  would  be  strategic¬ 
ally  valuable  as  a  base  for  air  attacks  on  the  north-western  ports  of  Britain 
and  he  believed  that  the  occupation  of  Ireland  might  lead  to  the  end  of 
the  war.  He  conceded,  however,  that  a  landing  in  Ireland  could  only  be 
undertaken  if  de  Valera  agreed.  Further  investigations  were  to  be  made 
and  instructions  given  to  the  German  envoy  in  Dublin  to  find  out  if  de 
Valera  wished  for  support.1  At  the  same  time  German  propaganda  sought 
to  persuade  the  Irish  that  the  British  were  preparing  to  invade  Eire.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  these  warnings  of  an  imminent  British  invasion  were 
given  in  the  hope  of  frightening  the  Irish  Government  into  accepting 
German  aid,  or  whether  they  were  to  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  German 
‘protective  occupation’.  De  Valera’s  refusal  to  allow  any  foreign  troops 
on  Eire’s  soil  must  have  been  disillusioning  to  men  who  were  still  thinking 
in  terms  of  1916,  particularly  as  it  is  apparent  from  the  report  of  the 
Fiihrer  Conference  on  3  December  that  the  Germans  were  naive  enough 
to  believe  that  de  Valera  might  be  willing  to  accept  German  assistance.2 
The  Irish  Government’s  attitude,  and  Raeder’s  uncompromising  report 
on  the  possibilities  of  invasion  from  the  naval  point  of  view  must,  presum¬ 
ably,  have  persuaded  Hitler  of  its  impracticability,  although  detailed  maps 
and  information  of  Ireland  were  prepared  in  1 940-1. 3  Moreover,  by  the 
spring  of  1941  Germany’s  resources  were  fully  engaged  in  preparations 
for  the  invasion  of  Russia  and  in  bolstering  up  her  Italian  allies  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Although  the  danger  of  a  German  invasion  had,  in  fact,  passed,  there 
was  still  a  danger  of  German  air  reprisals  if  Eire  allowed  Britain  to  use 
her  ports.  In  January  and  again  in  May  1941,  bombs,  identified  as 
being  of  German  origin,  were  dropped  on  Dublin  and  other  parts  of 
Eire.  The  Irish  Government  protested  to  the  German  Government  on 
6  January4  and  on  4  June5  at  this  violation  of  neutral  territory.  On  both 
occasions  the  Germans  suggested  that  British  planes  were  responsible,  but 
they  finally  admitted  that  the  possibility  of  a  German  aeroplane  having 

1  Fuehrer  Conferences,  1940,  pp.  130-3.  1  Ibid. 

3  A  set  of  maps  and  documents  providing  military  geographical  data  for  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland  were  discovered  in  Brussels  in  1944  after  its  evacuation  by  the  Germans.  The 
original  dates  of  printing  were  1940  and  1941  ( Manchester  Guardian,  18  October  1944). 

4  The  Times,  8  January  1941.  5  Manchester  Guardian,  6  June  1941. 
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accidentally  dropped  the  bombs  on  Dublin  on  31  May  could  not  be 
excluded.  The  German  Government  agreed  to  pay  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  life  and  damage  to  property  which  had  been  caused  on  this  occasion.1 
It  seems  highly  improbable  that  the  bombs  were  all  dropped  on  Eire  by 
accident.  What  then  was  Germany’s  motive?  Did  she  hope  to  embroil 
the  Irish  with  Britain  by  persuading  them  that  British  planes  had  been 
responsible,  or  to  frighten  them  into  adopting  a  more  co-operative  attitude 
towards  Germany?  Or — which  seems  the  most  probable — were  the  bombs 
intended  as  a  warning  of  what  might  be  expected  if  Eire  made  any  con¬ 
cessions  to  Britain?  Undoubtedly  the  air  raids  did  have  some  effect  in 
this  respect.  Eire  had  practically  no  anti-aircraft  defences  and  the  fear 
of  air  attacks  on  undefended  towns  did  reinforce  Irishmen’s  determination 
to  remain  strictly  neutral,  although  this  policy  had  been  adopted,  and  was 
maintained,  mainly  for  other  reasons. 

By  the  middle  of  1941  it  must  have  been  apparent  to  the  Germans  that 
the  only  advantages  which  they  could  hope  to  gain  from  Eire  lay  in  her 
strict  observance  of  neutrality,  with  the  consequent  debarring  of  her  ports 
from  the  Allies  and  the  retention  of  German  representatives  in  Dublin 
where  they  might  possibly  obtain  valuable  information  on  the  Allies’ 
military  movements. 

If  Eire’s  attitude  during  the  war  was  a  disappointment  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  it  was  undoubtedly  no  less  so  to  the  Nazi  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  had  hoped  to  see  a  repetition  on  a  larger  scale  of  the  Irish 
troubles  in  the  First  World  War. 

(c)  Pearl  Harbour  to  D-Day:  Relations  with  the  Allied  Powers 
and  Economic  Consequences  of  Neutrality 

(1)  The  Effect  of  the  Entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  War 

In  December  1941  the  United  States  joined  the  ranks  of  the  belligerents 
in  consequence  of  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour  on  7  December 
and  the  declaration  of  war  by  Germany  and  Italy  on  1 1  December.  Any 
hopes  which  the  Americans  may  have  entertained  that  Eire  would  change 
her  policy  as  a  result  of  their  entry  into  the  war2  were  soon  shown  to  be 
groundless.  On  14  December  de  Valera,  in  a  speech  at  Cork,  said  that  the 
policy  of  the  state  remained  unchanged;  it  was  one  of  friendly  neutrality.3 
Nevertheless,  Roosevelt  decided  to  appeal  to  de  Valera  to  reconsider  his 
decision.  In  a  note  dispatched  on  22  December  Roosevelt  said  that  if 
freedom  and  liberty  were  to  be  preserved  they  must  be  defended  by  all 
free  nations.  He  expressed  his  confidence  that  the  Irish  Government  and 

1  The  Times,  20  June  1941. 

2  See  below,  pp.  248-9. 

3  New  Tork  Times,  15  December  1941;  cf.  The  Times  of  same  date. 
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the  Irish  people  would  know  how  to  meet  their  responsibilities  in  the 
present  situation.1 

On  27  January  1942  de  Valera  issued  a  statement  protesting  against 
the  landing  of  American  troops  in  Northern  Ireland  on  the  preceding 
day.2  The  Irish  Government,  he  said,  had  not  been  consulted  either  by 
the  British  Government  or  by  the  American  Government.  Eire’s  claim 
to  the  union  of  the  whole  territory  would  not  be  affected  by  the  arrival 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force.  He  concluded:  ‘Maintenance  of 
the  partition  of  Ireland  is  as  indefensible  as  aggression  against  all  nations 
which  it  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  this 
war  to  bring  to  an  end.’3  When  Brennan  presented  the  text  of  this  state¬ 
ment  to  the  United  States  Government  on  6  February  he  said  that  the 
Irish  Government  and  people  regarded  the  arrival  of  the  American  force 
as  giving  sanction  to  partition.  They  also  feared  that  the  troops  might  be 
used  to  seize  the  bases  by  force.  Welles,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
assured  Brennan  that  the  United  States  had  no  intention  of  infringing 
Eire’s  neutrality.  A  further  reassurance  was  sent  by  Roosevelt  in  a  letter 
to  de  Valera  on  26  February.  At  the  same  time  Roosevelt  told  de  Valera 
that  Eire’s  position,  when  the  time  for  peace-making  arrived,  would  be 
prejudiced  if  she  continued  to  maintain  a  policy  of  isolation. 

In  a  reply  to  Roosevelt’s  letter,  sent  on  26  April,  de  Valera  repeated 
his  objection  to  the  landing  of  American  troops  in  Ireland  and  asked 
for  supplies  of  arms  in  order  that  Eire  might  be  enabled  to  defend  herself. 
No  reply  was  received  from  the  United  States  Government.4 

De  Valera’s  determination  not  to  allow  America’s  entry  into  the  war 
to  deflect  him  from  the  path  of  strict  neutrality  was  supported  by  a  big 
majority  in  the  nation,  as  was  clearly  shown  by  the  reactions  to  a  speech 
by  J.  M.  Dillon  advocating  active  co-operation  with  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  At  the  annual  convention  of  the  opposition  party, 
Fine  Gael,  on  10  February  1942,  Dillon,  then  a  Vice-President  of  the 
party,  said  that  Eire’s  independence  had  been  gained  with  the  support  of 

1  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1354-5. 

2  The  Times,  28  January  1942.  The  troops  which  reached  Northern  Ireland  on  26  January 
1942  were  the  first  Echelon  of  troops  assigned  to  the  European  theatre  of  war  under  joint  Anglo- 
American  strategic  plans  originating  in  the  first  British- American  Staff  Conference  in  Washing¬ 
ton  in  January-March  1941.  The  United  States  technicians  and  workmen  complained  of  by 
de  Valera  in  the  autumn  of  1941  were  presumably  engaged  in  the  development  of  the  bases 
which  would  be  required  by  United  States  armed  forces  when  she  entered  the  war.  At  the 
Arcadia  Conference  in  Washington  from  December  1941  to  January  1942  it  was  decided  to  go 
ahead  immediately  with  the  dispatch  of  a  small  token  force  to  Northern  Ireland — Operation 
Magnet  ( Biennial  Report,  p.  16;  Robert  E.  Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins:  an  Intimate  History 
(New  York,  Harper,  1948),  pp.  459-60;  English  edition:  The  White  House  Papers  of  Harry  L. 
Hopkins,  2  vols.  (London,  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1948-9),  i.  472). 

3  Text  in  New  York  Times,  28  January  1942;  see  also  The  Times  of  same  date. 

4  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1355.  For  the  text  of  Roosevelt’s  letter  of  26  February,  which  was  made 
public  two  years  later,  see  New  York  Times,  1 2  March  1 944. 
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the  American  people.  In  return  she  should  offer  them  all  she  had  got  and 
not  allow  herself  to  be  intimidated  by  German  threats.1  Dillon’s  attitude 
was  profoundly  embarrassing  to  his  party  and  led  to  his  resignation.  In 
accepting  his  deputy  leader’s  resignation,  William  Cosgrave,  the  President 
of  Fine  Gael,  said  that  the  party  did  not  believe  that  the  course  which 
he  had  advocated  was  in  the  interests  of  the  country.2 

Meanwhile  de  Valera  and  Sean  Lemass,  Minister  for  Supplies,  had 
warned  their  countrymen  that  if  they  wished  to  maintain  their  neutrality 
they  must  be  prepared  to  work  for  it,  and,  if  need  be,  to  fight  for  it. 
More  men  must  volunteer  for  military  training,  and  production  must  be 
increased  if  they  were  to  avoid  being  starved  out.  At  Naas  on  3  February 
de  Valera  said:  ‘In  all  probability  Ireland  will  be  more  and  more  cut  off, 
and  the  threat  to  us  will  become  greater.’3 

(2)  The  Economic  Consequences  of  Neutrality 

In  1942  and  during  the  remaining  years  of  the  war,  the  most  serious 
threats  to  Eire’s  economic  life  were  the  scarcity  of  fuel  and  fertilizers, 
for  both  of  which  she  was  largely  dependent  on  imports  from  abroad. 
Fertilizers  were  urgently  needed  for  the  land  under  the  Government’s 
compulsory  tillage  policy.  Before  the  war,  in  pursuance  of  his  policy  of 
economic  self-sufficiency,  de  Valera  had  initiated  measures  to  increase  the 
amount  of  grain  and  other  crops  grown  at  home.  During  the  war  years 
the  acreage  under  compulsory  tillage  was  progressively  increased.  By 
1942,  as  a  result  of  the  Government’s  policy,  Eire  was  growing  about 
three-quarters  of  the  wheat  needed  by  her  people.  Early  in  1942,  however, 
pending  the  harvesting  of  the  new  crops  and  the  arrival  of  wheat  imports 
from  abroad  to  fill  the  gap  between  current  supplies  and  needs,  the 
Government  were  obliged  to  impose  a  20  per  cent,  cut  in  bread  supplies 
and  to  forbid  the  milling  of  white  flour.4  The  impression  of  a  land  of 
plenty  gained  by  visitors  from  London  was  largely  misleading.  Dublin 
hotels  offered  plentiful  and  varied  meals  with  quantities  of  meat,  eggs, 
sugar,  and  cream.  Most  of  these  foodstuffs  were,  however,  too  expensive 
for  the  poorer  people  to  buy,  for  prices  rose  and  wages  were  controlled. 
For  many  Irishmen  potatoes  were  the  only  available  substitute  for  bread, 
and  the  wheat  shortage  in  1942  inflicted  real  hardship  on  the  lower  income 
groups.  The  scarcity  of  tea — which  persisted  throughout  the  war — was 
also  keenly  felt  by  a  nation  of  heavy  tea-drinkers.  Tea,  which  was  rationed 
at  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce  a  week  per  person,  fetched  enormous  prices 
on  the  black  market.  Clothes  rationing  was  introduced  in  June  1942, 


1  New  York  Times,  11  February  1942;  cf.  The  Times  of  same  date. 

2  The  Times,  20  February  1942. 

3  Daily  Telegraph,  4  February  1942;  cf.  The  Times  of  same  date. 

4  Announced  by  Lemass  in  a  broadcast  address  on  1 9  February  ( The  Times,  20  February  1 942) . 
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and  during  the  year  the  shortage  in  fuel,  both  coal  and  petrol,  reached 
serious  proportions.  In  order  to  meet  the  shortage,  large  numbers  of  men 
were  employed  by  the  Government  in  cutting  turf  from  the  bogs,  and 
turf  stacks  were  built  all  over  the  country,  including  two  mammoth  ricks 
in  Phoenix  Park  in  Dublin.  Turf  was  the  main  source  of  heating  available 
to  domestic  users;  no  coal  could  be  spared,  and  gas  and  electricity  were 
severely  restricted.  Paraffin  for  lamps  and  candles  were  also  in  short 
supply.  The  sale  of  petrol  to  private  car  owners  was  forbidden  from  i  May 
1942,  and  public  tram  and  bus  services  were  curtailed.  Cars  were  replaced 
on  the  roads  and  streets  by  bicycles  and  horse-drawn  vehicles.  Ireland 
had  always  been  the  home  of  the  horse;  old  traps  and  jaunting  cars  were 
brought  out  from  stable  and  yard,  dusted  down,  and  set  on  the  road 
once  more.  The  most  serious  aspect  of  the  fuel  shortage  in  1942,  and 
during  the  remaining  years  of  the  war,  was  its  effect  on  public  transport 
and  industry.  The  transport  system  of  the  country  was  to  a  large  extent 
dislocated.  The  restricted  train  service,  with  engines  stoked  on  wood, 
turf,  and  a  small  quantity  of  low-grade  slack,  was  slow  and  unreliable. 
As  a  result  of  the  scarcity  of  coal  and  other  raw  materials  many  industries 
were  forced  to  close  their  factories  and  workshops  or  to  run  them  on  a 
skeleton  staff.  The  country  was  only  saved  from  widespread  unemploy¬ 
ment  by  the  emigration  of  large  numbers  of  young  men  and  women  to 
work  in  Britain’s  war  factories.1  In  addition  to  those  who  took  civil 
employment  overseas  a  large  number  of  men  joined  the  British  armed 
forces.2  At  home  there  were  about  250,000  men  in  the  Irish  army  and 
many  others  who  might  otherwise  have  been  unemployed  were  engaged 
in  turf  cutting. 

(3)  The  Deterioration  in  Relations  with  the  United  States 

During  1943  there  were  no  important  developments  in  Eire’s  relations 
with  the  Allied  Powers.  No  attempt  was  made  to  force  the  Irish  Govern¬ 
ment  to  abandon  their  policy  of  neutrality,  although  the  United  States 
Government  and  people  found  it  hard  either  to  understand,  or  to  accept, 
the  finality  of  Eire’s  decision  to  remain  aloof  from  the  struggle.  Having 
abandoned  their  own  neutrality  and  embarked  on  the  fight  against  the 
Axis  Powers,  they  were  determined  to  carry  it  through  with  characteristic 
wholeheartedness,  and  consequently  had  little  patience  when  obstacles 
were  placed  in  their  path.  Moreover,  during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
war  they  had  believed  that  the  main  reason  for  Eire’s  refusal  to  surrender 

1  In  a  statement  in  the  Dail  on  18  October  1945  de  Valera  said  that  124,500  men  and  58,700 
women  took  jobs  in  Britain  and  in  Northern  Ireland  between  1940  and  1945  ( Daily  Mail, 
19  October  1945). 

2  The  exact  number  of  Eire  citizens  who  joined  the  British  armed  forces  is  not  known. 
General  Gough  gave  the  figure  165,000  for  next-of-kin  with  addresses  in  Eire  in  August  1944 

The  Times,  3  April  1946). 
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her  bases  had  been  her  dislike  and  distrust  of  Britain.  De  Valera’s  con¬ 
tinued  refusal  to  allow  the  Allies  to  use  the  ports  after  America’s  entry 
into  the  war  was,  therefore,  both  disillusioning  and  embittering.  In  the 
summer  of  1943  the  United  States  Government  considered  the  advisability 
of  bringing  more  direct  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Irish  Government  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  lease  the  ports  and  to  eject  the  Axis  representatives  in 
Dublin.  It  was  suggested  that  if  de  Valera  refused  to  meet  their  wishes 
economic  sanctions  might  be  applied  by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  An  approach  on  these  lines  with  regard  to  the  bases  was  discussed 
by  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  at  the  Quebec  and  Cairo  Conferences.  The 
British  Government’s  views  on  the  matter  were  given  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  on  22  December  1943  in  a  note  from  the  British  Foreign  Secretary, 
Eden.  Eden  said  that  the  British  Government  considered  that  the  proposed 
approach  would  only  give  rise  to  acute  difficulties,  since  de  Valera  would 
probably  avoid  a  direct  refusal  and  would  try  to  cloud  the  issue  by  raising 
the  question  of  partition.  Accordingly  the  United  States  Government 
agreed  to  let  the  matter  drop.1  In  these  circumstances,  however,  they 
were  not  disposed  to  look  favourably  on  the  Irish  Government’s  applica¬ 
tion  for  permission  to  buy  ships  in  the  United  States.  On  6  January 
1944  Gray  presented  a  note  to  de  Valera  pointing  out  that  the  two 
American  merchantmen  chartered  to  the  Irish  Government  in  1941  had 
been  sunk  by  German  submarines  without  any  word  of  protest  having 
been  raised.  If  more  ships  were  transferred  to  Eire  they  would  probably 
meet  the  same  fate.2  The  Irish  Government  protested  through  Brennan, 
their  Minister  in  Washington,  that  the  American  note  was  unreasonable 
since  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  loss  of  the  ships  had,  in  fact,  been 
due  to  German  action,  but  no  more  ships  were  made  available. 

As  D-Day  drew  near  the  presence  of  Axis  agents  in  Eire,  and  the 
opportunities  which  her  geographical  position  gave  them  for  observing 
and  reporting  on  Allied  military  movements,  caused  increasing  anxiety 
in  the  United  States  and  Britain.  The  United  States  Government  decided 
that  the  time  had  come  for  further  action.  On  21  February  1944,  after 
consultation  with  the  British  Government,  a  peremptory  note  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Gray  to  de  Valera  asking  him  to  arrange  for  the  recall  of  the 
German  and  Japanese  representatives  in  Dublin.  The  United  States 
Government  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Irish  Government’s  action  would 
take  the  form  of  severance  of  all  diplomatic  relations,  but  asked  ‘as  an 
absolute  minimum  the  removal  of  these  Axis  representatives  whose  presence 
in  Ireland  must  inevitably  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  danger  to  the 
lives  of  American  soldiers  and  to  the  success  of  Allied  military  opera- 

1  See  Hull:  Memoirs ,  ii.  1356-7. 

2  For  the  text  of  the  United  States  note  and  Brennan’s  reply,  which  were  published  in  the 
United  States  on  12  March  1944,  see  New  York  Times  of  that  date, 
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dons’.1  On  the  following  day  the  British  representative  to  Eire,  Sir  John 
Maffey  (later  Lord  Rugby),  presented  the  British  note,  which  stated  that 
the  United  Kingdom  Government  welcomed  the  United  States’  initiative 
in  asking  for  the  removal  of  the  Axis  representatives  and  that  it  had  their 
full  support.2 

De  Valera  told  Gray  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  comply  with  the 
American  request.  Steps  to  safeguard  the  country’s  neutrality  were 
immediately  undertaken.  The  army  was  put  on  the  alert  and  all  leave 
cancelled ;  frontier  defence  posts  and  strategic  positions  were  manned  and 
bridges  mined.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  Irish  Minister  in  Washington 
was  assured  that  the  United  States  Government  had  no  thought  or  inten¬ 
tion  of  invading  Eire  to  secure  compliance  with  their  request.  A  similar 
assurance  was  given  to  de  Valera  by  the  American  Minister  in  Dublin  on 
29  February.3 

Before  making  a  formal  reply  to  the  Allied  demand  de  Valera  appealed 
to  the  Canadian  and  Australian  Prime  Ministers  to  use  their  good  offices 
to  get  the  notes  withdrawn.  Both,  however,  informed  him  that,  as  they 
were  in  full  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  approach  made  by  the 
United  States  Government,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  intervene.4 
The  Prime  Ministers  of  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand  also  expressed 
their  approval  of  America’s  request.5 

On  7  March  de  Valera  sent  a  long  note  to  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  confirming  the  verbal  refusal  which  he  had  given  to  Gray  on  21 
February.  The  Irish  Government  were,  he  wrote,  greatly  surprised  that 
so  grave  a  note  should  have  been  addressed  to  them.  He  denied  the 
validity  of  the  American  charge  that  Eire’s  neutrality  had  worked  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Axis  Powers.  From  the  beginning  of  the  war  vigorous 
measures  had  been  taken  to  prevent  any  leakage  of  information  which 
might  endanger  the  safety  of  Britain  and  later  the  safety  of  the  American 
forces.  De  Valera  mentioned  some  of  the  steps  which  had  been  taken, 
including  the  rigorous  censorship  of  press  and  communications  and  an 
extensive  anti-espionage  campaign.  The  German  Minister  in  Dublin 
had  been  deprived  of  his  wireless  transmitter.  Five  enemy  agents  dropped 
by  parachute  had  been  arrested  and  imprisoned.  Twelve  suspected  spies, 
including  the  parachutists,  were  in  prison  at  that  date.  De  Valera  added 
that  the  British  Government’s  respect  for  Eire’s  neutrality  during  the  war 
had  done  much  towards  changing  the  feeling  of  the  Irish  people  towards 
Britain.  It  would  be  regrettable  if  this  ‘happy  result’  should  now  be 
marred  by  any  incident.  To  accept  the  American  demand  and  to  request 

1  Text  of  note  in  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  ig^g-ig^,  pp.  675-6. 

2  Text  ibid.  pp.  678-9. 

3  See  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1358. 

4  New  York  Times,  14  March,  Manchester  Guardian,  22  March  1944. 

5  The  Times,  16  March  1944. 
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from  Germany  the  recall  of  her  representative  would  mean  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  Eire’s  neutrality  and  would  constitute  the  first  step  towards  war.1 

The  American  demand  and  de  Valera’s  refusal  were  made  public  on 
11  March  1944.  In  an  interview  on  17  March  Brennan  described  the 
American  note  as  ‘almost  an  ultimatum’  and  said  that  when  it  was  released 
it  had  come  as  a  ‘bombshell  to  the  Irish  people’.2 

Although  the  invasion  scare3  was  of  brief  duration  anxiety  remained 
lest  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  should  resort  to  economic  warfare. 
Churchill’s  remarks  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  14  March  1944  were 
not  reassuring.  Asked  what  means  the  British  Government  had  taken  to 
meet  the  danger  of  German  espionage  on  Allied  troop  movements  arising 
from  the  presence  of  Axis  missions  in  Dublin,  the  Prime  Minister  said 
that  the  ban  on  all  travel  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  announced 
on  the  previous  day,  would  be  followed  by  further  steps  in  a  ‘policy 
designed  to  isolate  Great  Britain  from  Southern  Ireland  and  also  to  isolate 
Southern  Ireland  from  the  outer  world  during  the  critical  period  which 
is  now  approaching’.  He  added  that  he  much  regretted,  in  view  of  the 
large  number  of  Irishmen  fighting  in  the  British  armed  forces,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  take  these  measures.4  The  measures  adopted  to  isolate  Eire 
included  the  prevention  of  ships  and  aeroplanes  leaving  her  coasts  for 
foreign  ports,  the  withdrawal  of  the  telephone  service  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  suspension  of  the  London-Dublin  air  service.5 
The  British  and  American  Governments  did  not  feel  inclined  to  reassure 
the  Irish  Government  that  essential  supplies  would  be  continued,  as  they 
hoped  that  the  fear  of  economic  sanctions  might  induce  a  more  co-operative 
spirit  in  Irish  politicians. 

The  United  States  Government  proposed  sending  a  second  and  stiffer 
note  to  de  Valera  concerning  the  Axis  representatives  in  Dublin.  Mean¬ 
while,  however,  the  Irish  Government  had  indicated  their  willingness  to 
take  additional  security  measures  to  meet  the  Allies’  wishes,  and  Churchill 
considered  that  in  view  of  these  assurances  and  the  steps  already  taken  by 
the  Irish  Government  a  further  note  would  be  superfluous.6  The  United 
States  Government  accepted  Churchill’s  advice  and  agreed  to  let  the 
matter  rest.7 

In  the  face  of  outside  opposition  all  parties  had  rallied  to  de  Valera’s 

1  For  the  text  of  the  note,  released  on  io  March  1944,  see  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  1943-1944,  pp.  676-8.  2  New  York  Times,  18  March  1944. 

3  De  Valera’s  critics  alleged  that  he  had  exaggerated  the  crisis  for  internal  domestic  purposes, 
in  order  to  gain  additional  support  for  his  party  as  the  defender  of  Irish  neutrality. 

4  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  398,  coll.  36-37. 

5  Message  from  Churchill  to  Roosevelt  19  March  1944  (see  Churchill,  v.  614-15;  U.S.  edition, 

v.  700-1).  6  Ibid. 

7  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  reversal  in  the  traditional  roles  of  the  United  States  and  Britain 
vis-a-vis  Ireland  during  the  later  part  of  the  war.  At  this  time,  1943-4,  was  the  United  States 
Government  which  urged  stronger  action  while  the  British  in  general  counselled  restraint. 
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support.  In  a  three-hours’  debate  in  the  Dail  on  15  March  1944  his 
rejection  of  the  American  demands  was  supported  by  speakers  of  all 
complexions.  Two  months  later  public  approval  of  de  Valera’s  defence  of 
Eire’s  neutrality  was  confirmed  by  the  results  of  the  general  election  when, 
on  31  May,  Fianna  Fail  was  returned  to  power  with  a  greatly  increased 
majority. 


(d)  Eire  and  the  Post-War  World 

The  policy  of  neutrality  had  become  for  many  Irishmen  a  sacred 
principle  on  the  same  plane  as  unity.  Two  demonstrations  of  de  Valera’s 
determination  to  carry  it  out  to  the  last  letter  occurred  before  the  end  of 
the  war.  The  first  of  these  was  his  refusal  to  promise  that  he  would  not, 
in  any  circumstances,  allow  Axis  war  criminals  to  shelter  in  Eire.  Ap¬ 
proached  on  this  matter  by  the  United  States  Government  on  2 1  September 
1944,  he  replied,  on  9  October,  that  he  could  not  guarantee  to  refuse 
anyone  asylum  should  ‘justice,  charity  or  the  honour  or  interest  of  the 
nation  so  require’.  He  pointed  out,  however,  that 

since  the  present  war  began  it  has  been  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Irish  Govern¬ 
ment  to  deny  admission  to  all  aliens  whose  presence  would  be  at  variance  with 
the  policy  of  neutrality,  or  detrimental  to  the  Irish  people,  or  inconsistent  with 
the  desire  of  the  Irish  people  to  avoid  injury  to  the  interests  of  friendly  states.1 

The  second,  and  less  comprehensible  episode,  was  de  Valera’s  decision, 
on  learning  of  Hitler’s  death,  to  pay  a  visit  of  condolence  to  the  German 
Minister  in  Dublin.  Doubtless  the  call  was  in  accordance  with  the  niceties 
of  diplomatic  usage,  but  to  many  indignant  observers — Irishmen  included 
■ — it  appeared  to  be  a  gratuitous  insult  to  the  United  Nations.  De  Valera’s 
action  illustrated  the  extent  to  which  he  and  many  of  the  Irish  people 
had  invested  the  purely  expedient  policy  of  neutrality  with  an  almost 
sacred  content.  The  rites  due  to  neutrality  must  be  observed  even  if  their 
observance  outraged  the  conscience  of  the  world  and  alienated  its  sym¬ 
pathy  from  Eire.2 

After  V-E  Day  most  of  the  restrictions  which  had  blanketed  Eire  since 
the  outbreak  of  war  were  removed.  On  1 1  May  1945  the  war  censorship 
was  abolished.  For  the  first  time  the  citizens  of  Eire  were  able  to  see  in 
their  papers  pictures  of  the  effects  of  the  bombing  of  London,  and  to 
read  the  reports  on  the  German  atrocity  camps.  For  the  first  time,  too, 
it  was  possible  to  publish  the  stories  of  the  deeds  which  had  won  seven 
Victoria  Crosses  for  Eire  citizens  in  the  British  armed  forces,  as  well  as 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  19  November  1944. 

2  In  the  Dail  on  19  July  1945  de  Valera  said:  ‘I  did  what  I  did  as  my  duty.  It  was  capable 
of  being  misrepresented.  I  am  going  to  do  my  duty  in  this  country  and  pay  the  necessary 
courtesies  as  Minister  for  External  Affairs  even  if  I  have  to  face  misrepresentation  and  our  country 
has  to  face  the  misrepresentation  which  it  causes’  (The  Times,  20  July  1945). 
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numerous  other  awards  for  gallantry.  War  films  and  newsreels,  forbidden 
during  the  war,  were  shown  in  Irish  cinemas.  On  1 1  June  the  British 
Government  raised  the  ban  on  travel  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Several  hundred  members  of  the  I.R.A.  who  had  been  interned  during 
the  war  were  released.  Almost  immediately,  however,  in  view  of  renewed 
plotting  and  other  illegal  activities  carried  on  by  the  released  men,  the 
Government  were  obliged  to  re-intern  the  I.R.A.  ‘Chief  of  Staff’,  McAteer, 
and  other  members  of  the  organization.  On  6  July,  in  the  Dail,  de  Valera 
asked  for  a  continuance  of  the  Government’s  emergency  powers.  On 
24  July  the  Government  announced  that  they  had  invoked  Section  4  of 
the  Offences  Against  the  State  Act  which  enabled  them  to  intern  suspected 
persons  without  trial.1 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  Irish  Government  were  anxious  to  resume 
their  place  in  the  councils  of  the  nations.  In  November  1943  de  Valera 
had  said  that  Eire  would  be  prepared  to  join  ‘any  international  organiza¬ 
tion  which  aimed  at  collective  security  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  on 
the  basis  of  equality  of  sovereignty  between  nations,  large  and  small’.2 
She  had  not,  however,  been  prepared  to  pay  the  price  demanded  by  the 
belligerents,  namely,  the  abandonment  of  her  neutrality,  or  to  follow  the 
example  of  some  other  neutral  states  who  had  jumped  on  the  bandwagon 
at  the  last  moment  in  order  to  qualify  for  membership  in  the  United 
Nations.3  Accordingly  she  was  not  invited  to  attend  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  in  June  1945  to  discuss  the  establishment  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization.  In  the  Dail  on  18  July  de  Valera  criticized  the  organization 
agreed  to  at  the  Conference  on  the  ground  that  small  nations  would  have 
little  influence  in  it.4 

Like  the  leaders  of  other  small  nations  de  Valera  viewed  with  distaste 
and  apprehension  the  organization  of  a  post-war  world  in  which  all 
major  decisions  would  be  made,  ostensibly  by  four  or  five  Great  Powers, 
but  actually  by  three,  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Great 
Britain,  since  France  and  China  were  only  by  courtesy  Great  Powers. 
Moreover,  one  of  the  two  major  Powers  in  the  condominium  was  the 
Soviet  Union.  Communistic  and  atheistic  Russia  was  anathema  to  de 
Valera  and  his  Catholic  and  conservative  fellow  countrymen.  Fear  and 
distrust  of  the  Soviet  Government  probably  provide  a  key  to  much  of 
de  Valera’s  policy  both  before  and  after  the  war.  After  the  failure  of  the 
League,  attempts  to  include  Russia  in  an  anti-Hitler  bloc  doubtless 
strengthened  de  Valera  in  his  determination  to  remain  neutral  in  the  event 
of  war.  De  Valera’s  policy  towards  Germany  during  the  later  years  of  the 

1  The  Times,  25  July  1945.  2  Dail  Debates,  11  November  1943. 

3  It  was  agreed  at  Yalta  that  only  those  states  which  had  declared  war  on  one  of  the  Axis 
Powers  and  adhered  to  the  Declaration  by  the  United  Nations  by  1  March  1945  would  be 
entitled  to  attend  the  San  Francisco  Conference.  A  number  of  states  conformed  with  these 
conditions  during  the  first  weeks  of  1945.  4  Christian  Science  Monitor,  20  July  1945. 
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war— so  baffling  to  the  average  Englishmen  and  American — was  largely 
motivated  by  fear  of  the  Soviet  Union.  De  Valera  would  have  liked  to 
see  a  lenient  or  even  a  compromise  peace  with  Germany  so  that  there 
might  be  some  semblance  of  European  balance  at  the  end  of  the  war  to 
withstand  Russia.  If  de  Valera  hoped  to  be  able  to  persuade  the  Allies 
of  the  desirability  of  such  a  policy  it  would  obviously  be  an  advantage 
that  contact  with  Germany  should  be  maintained  in  Eire.  In  view  of 
subsequent  events  it  may  be  argued  that  de  Valera  was  right  in  this  view. 
Nevertheless,  any  such  hope  appears  to  have  been  unrealistic  in  the  given 
circumstances.  In  earlier  wars  fought  for  strictly  limited  objectives  by 
professional  armies  it  might  have  been  possible.  In  the  1940s  it  would 
hardly  have  been  conceivable  that  the  leaders  of  democratic  governments 
should  be  able  to  persuade  their  people,  even  if  they  had  wished  to  do  so, 
that  the  war  which  had  been  represented  as  a  crusade  against  evil  ought 
to  be  terminated  on  a  favourable  basis  for  the  evildoer.  Nor  would  an 
attempt  of  this  kind  have  been  welcomed  by  the  West  European  countries 
which  had  been  occupied  by  Germany.  Roosevelt  and  leading  policy¬ 
makers  in  America,  as  well  as  many  Englishmen,  believed  that  balances 
of  power  were  an  outmoded  conception.  Their  hopes  were  pinned  on  a 
world  organization  which,  to  be  successful,  must  include  Russia.  Thus  a 
compromise  peace  would  have  meant  the  abandonment  of  all  their  hopes 
for  a  better  and  more  rational  world  in  which  Russia  would  take  her 
place  as  a  reasonable  member  of  the  comity  of  nations.  Apart  from  this 
it  would  have  meant  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  would  have 
had  to  break  their  word  to  Russia  that  they  would  not  sign  a  separate  peace. 

In  view  of  Eire’s  history  and  the  still  unhealed  schisms  in  the  land, 
neutrality  was  probably  the  only  policy  which  de  Valera  could  have 
adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether 
he  showed  political  wisdom  in  being  quite  so  uncompromisingly  neutral. 
When  the  war  ended  he  had,  indeed,  vindicated  Eire’s  sovereign  right 
to  choose  between  peace  and  war,  but  he  had  paid  a  high  price  for  it. 
Solution  of  the  partition  problem  had  been  made  infinitely  harder. 
Northern  Irishmen  had  been  confirmed  in  their  determination  to  resist 
union  with  their  southern  neighbour.  Moreover,  they  were  now  assured 
of  British  support.  The  first  salvo  was  fired  by  Churchill  on  13  May 
1945.  In  a  broadcast  review  of  Britain’s  war  history  the  Prime  Minister 
abandoned  the  statesmanlike  restraint  which  he  had  shown  towards  Eire 
during  the  war  and  bitterly  attacked  de  Valera  for  his  refusal  to  allow 
Britain  to  use  her  ports.  The  Irish  Government  were  accused  of ‘frolicking’ 
with  the  Axis  representatives.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  loyalty  of  Northern 
Ireland,  Churchill  said,  Britain  would  have  been  obliged  to  disregard 
Eire’s  neutrality  in  order  to  ensure  her  own  survival.1  De  Valera’s  reply 

1  The  Times,  14  May  1945. 
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on  16  May  was  couched  in  temperate  language,  but  reiterated  Eire’s 
right  to  neutrality  and  the  contention  that  she  could  not  follow  any  other 
policy  while  partition  remained.1 

The  chance  of  winning  active  American  support  for  ending  partition 
had  also  been  lost.  In  both  British  and  American  eyes  the  strategic 
importance  of  Ireland  was  too  great  to  allow  them  to  acquiesce  in  the 
unconditional  control  of  the  whole  island  by  a  Government  which  might 
again  insist  on  neutrality  during  a  war  in  which  they  were  engaged.  De 
Valera  was  apparently  not  prepared  to  commit  himself  to  a  common 
defence  policy  with  Britain,  although  he  indicated  the  possibility  that 
some  arrangement  might  be  arrived  at  if  Ireland  were  united.  In  a  debate 
on  external  affairs  on  19  July  he  said  that  Britain,  on  account  of  her 
imperial  interests,  might  be  involved  in  a  war  which  did  not  concern  Eire. 
To  arrange  a  policy  of  defence  which  would  apply  only  when  Irish  interests 
were  clearly  involved  would  be  by  no  means  easy  even  with  a  united 
Ireland.2  Two  days  earlier  de  Valera  had  defined  Eire’s  position  vis-a-vis 
the  British  Commonwealth  as  that  of  an  ‘independent  republic  associated 
as  a  matter  of  our  external  policy  with  the  States  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth’.  He  was,  he  said,  prepared  to  stand  by  this  policy.3  Thus, 
although  de  Valera  was  not  willing  to  make  any  concessions  he  was 
anxious  still  to  leave  the  door  ajar.  The  desire  for  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  countries  was  shown  by  the  efforts  made  by  friends  of 
Anglo-Irish  co-operation  in  both  islands  to  prove  that  Irish  neutrality 
had,  in  fact,  been  interpreted  in  a  manner  beneficial  to  Britain.  They 
pointed  out  that  Britain  had  benefited  by  the  supply  of  Irish  foodstuffs 
and  by  the  additional  man-power  provided  by  the  Irish  immigrants  work¬ 
ing  in  British  and  North  Irish  factories.  Both  these  contributions  were 
due  mainly  to  economic  necessity  and  cannot  therefore  fairly  be  counted 
as  evidence  of  pro-Allied  sympathies.  Many  thousands  of  Irishmen  and 
women,  however,  did  take  sides  with  Britain.  In  addition  to  those  serving 
in  the  armed  forces,4  Irishmen  and  women  were  to  be  found  in  every 
field  of  Britain’s  war-time  activities,  in  England  and  overseas.  At  home 
pro-Allied  sympathies  were  shown  in  a  number  of  ways.  British  and 
American  airmen  forced  down  in  Eire  were  hidden  by  the  Irish  people  and 
helped  to  cross  the  border  into  Northern  Ireland.  Pilots  who  crashed  on 
training  or  non-operational  flights  were  not  interned;  and  facilities  were 
given  for  the  repair  of  their  machines,  provided  that  they  took  off  within 
a  reasonable  time.  A  story  is  told  of  a  detachment  of  the  Irish  army  being 
ordered  out  to  dynamite  a  row  of  trees  which  would  otherwise  have 
prevented  a  British  plane  from  taking  off  in  the  allotted  time.  Refugees 
from  Britain’s  danger  zones  were  welcomed. 

2  Ibid.  20  July  1945. 

4  See  above,  p.  248,  note  2. 


1  Ibid.  17  May  1945. 
3  Ibid.  18  July  1945. 
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Unfortunately  Eire’s  isolation  during  the  war  years  had  an  internal  as 
well  as  an  external  effect.  The  Government’s  insistence  on  a  policy  of 
impartial  neutrality  and  the  rigid  censorship  which  had  been  enforced 
had  cut  the  people  off  from  the  currents  of  thought  and  emotion  in  the 
outside  world.  Irishmen  had  been  encouraged  to  cultivate  economic, 
cultural,  and  spiritual  self-sufficiency.  Like  a  heavily  pruned  tree,  the 
only  shoots  left  free  to  grow  were  the  shoots  of  Irish  nationalism  enfolding 
the  flower  of  an  independent,  united,  Gaelic  Ireland.  In  this  Celtic  twilight 
the  contours  of  the  surrounding  world  could  only  be  dimly  discerned. 
To  many  the  dream  had  become  more  real  than  the  hard  facts  of  the 
contemporary  world. 


(iv)  Spain  between  the  Allies  and  the  Axis 
By  Katharine  Duff 

(a)  The  Situation  in  September  1939 
( 1 )  The  Aftermath  of  the  Civil  War 

When  the  Second  World  War  broke  out  Spain  had  already  endured 
three  years  of  civil  war  (July  1936-March  1939),1  a  war,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  of  religion,  of  class  against  class,  of  liberalism  against  totali¬ 
tarianism,  of  regionalism  against  centralization,  which  had  been  fought 
with  savagery  on  either  side.  About  1  million  Spaniards  are  said  to  have 
lost  their  lives  during  those  three  years,  at  the  front,  by  executions  and  mas¬ 
sacres,  or  by  hunger,  disease,  and  air-raids.2  The  victorious  Nationalists 
had  lost  none  of  their  bitterness  against  the  Republicans,  over  \  million 
of  whom  were  still  in  prison,  mostly  awaiting  trial.3  Thousands  had  already 
been  shot,  more  than  100,000  were  in  exile,4  and  order  was  maintained  by 

1  See  Survey  for  1 937,  ii ;  Survey  for  1938,  i,  part  III,  and  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  World  in  March 
1939 ,  PP-  I38-51- 

2  Thomas  J.  Hamilton:  Appeasement' s  Child,  the  Franco  Regime  in  Spain  (New  York,  Knopf, 
I943)>  PP-  36~37)  43>  on  the  authority  of  the  official  census  bureau.  It  is  not  clear  how  far  this 
would  include  Republicans  semi-officially  murdered  or  executed  by  the  Nationalists. 

3  The  number  of  persons  detained  in  Spanish  prisons,  probably  including  non-political  offen¬ 
ders,  is  stated  to  have  been  270,719  on  1  January  1940,  233,000  on  1  January  1941,  and  74,000 
on  1  January  1944.  The  figure  for  21  February  1952  was  30,130  for  all  classes  of  prisoners,  and, 
of  these,  793  had  been  imprisoned  for  ‘Marxist  rebellion’,  and  4,582  for  political  offences  since 
1936.  The  heading  ‘Marxist  rebellion’  would  probably  not  include  Republicans  who  had  been 
accused  of  non-political  offences.  Even  in  1952  some  Republicans  were  still  in  prison  without 
having  been  brought  to  trial.  Living  conditions  were  exceedingly  bad  at  first,  and  did  not  really 
improve  till  a  large  number  of  prisoners  were  released  in  1946  and  1947  (Commission  Inter¬ 
nationale  contre  le  Regime  Concentrationnaire:  Livre  blanc  sur  le  systeme  penitentiaire  espagnol 
(Paris,  Le  Pavois,  1953),  pp.  47,  59,  206).  The  Commission  quotes  Spanish  official  statistics. 

4  At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  about  450,000  Republicans  fled  into  France,  and  even  at  the 
end  of  1939  the  French  Government  were  supporting  51,400  civilians  and  71,300  militiamen 
( International  Labour  Office  Yearbook,  1939-40,  pp.  227-8).  A  French  official  estimate  of  February 
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police-state  methods.  Many  outlaws  and  guerrilla  bands  were  still  at  large, 
but  the  overwhelming  desire  of  most  people  who  were  not  political 
militants  of  either  side  was  that  Spain  should  be  spared  any  return  to 
the  horrors  of  1936-9. 

The  Nationalist  Government  appeared  to  be  in  no  danger  of  being 
overthrown,  unless  Spain  were  to  be  plunged  into  chaos  by  being  involved 
in  a  general  war,  or  the  uneasy  coalition  supporting  the  regime  were  to 
break  up.  Dissensions  and  jealousies  were  already  plain  to  see,  especially 
between  the  more  old-fashioned  Right-wing  groups — the  army,  the  land- 
owners,  business  men,  the  ultra-Catholic  Traditionalists,  and  the  less 
reactionary  Monarchists  who  supported  the  Infante  Don  Juan — and  the 
Falange,  originally  a  movement  of  the  twentieth-century  ‘national-socialist’ 
type,  that  combined  economic  and  social  radicalism  with  hatred  of  Marxism 
and  contempt  for  bourgeois  democracy.1  Nor  were  relations  between 
Falange  and  Church  entirely  harmonious.  During  the  Civil  War  the 
Falangist  movement  had  grown  so  rapidly  in  numbers  and  power  that  it 
now  dominated  the  single  party  in  which  all  Nationalist  political  factions 
had  been  merged  in  April  1937. 2  In  the  Cabinet  reconstruction  of  August 

1939  the  Falangists  again  gained  ground  at  the  expense  of  the  Traditiona¬ 
lists;  they  held  important  administrative  posts  in  the  capital  and  provinces; 
and  one  of  their  leaders,  Ramon  Serrano  Suner,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
President  of  the  Political  Committee  of  the  Party,  and  Franco’s  brother- 
in-law,  had  good  claim  to  rank  as  the  most  powerful  civilian  in  the 
country.3  Ambitious  and  fanatical,  Serrano  Suner  had  not  become  a 
Falangist  till  1937,  and  was  more  of  a  nationalist  than  a  reformer.  He 
had  already  so  much  to  do  with  foreign  affairs  that  it  seemed  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  he  took  the  place  of  Colonel  Beigbeder,  the  recently  appointed 
Foreign  Minister.  He  was  actively  developing  co-operation  with  the  Axis, 
but  his  genuine  fear  of  German  penetration  was  revealed  in  a  speech  which 
he  made  at  a  banquet  in  Rome  on  7  June  1939. 4  Towards  France  and 
Great  Britain  he  showed  inveterate  hostility,  because,  it  is  said,  the 
Embassies  of  those  countries  in  Madrid  had  denied  his  brothers  asylum 
in  1936. 

1940  put  the  total  number  of  refugees  at  140,000.  Most  of  the  300,000  who  had  left  France  had 
gone  back  to  Spain;  20,000-25,000  had  gone  to  Latin  America  (Eugene  M.  Kulischer:  The 
Displacement  of  Population  in  Europe,  Studies  and  Reports,  Series  O  (Migration),  no.  8  (Montreal, 
International  Labour  Office,  1943),  p.  44). 

3  On  the  political  situation  at  this  time  see  E.  Allison  Peers :  Spain  in  Eclipse,  1937-1943  (London, 
Methuen,  1943),  pp.  10 1  seqq.,  130-2. 

2  The  new  party  was  named  Falange  Espahola  Tradicionalista  y  de  las  JONS;  the  word 
‘JONS’  consisting  of  the  initials  of  yet  another  movement,  the  ‘Juntas  de  Ofensiva  Nacional- 
Sindicalista’. 

3  Serrano  Suner  had  been  nicknamed  ‘el  Cunadisimo’,  i.e.  ‘the  super-brother-in-law’,  in 
allusion  to  Franco’s  title  of  ‘Generallsimo’.  For  his  own  account  of  his  career  see  his  memoirs, 
Entre  Hendaya y  Gibraltar  (Madrid,  Ediciones  y  Publicaciones  Espaholas,  1947). 

4  D.Ger.F.P.  iii,  no.  805. 
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Powerful  though  the  Falange  had  become,  the  army  was  still  the 
strongest  force  in  Spain;  and  General  Franco,  endued  with  fourfold 
authority  as  Commander-in-Chief  and  Head  of  the  State,  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  of  the  Party,  had,  since  October  1936,  maintained  his  position 
with  an  imperturbable  tenacity  which  was  to  stand  him  in  good  stead 
during  the  Second  World  War.  His  concessions  to  the  rival  Nationalist 
groups  were  nicely  balanced.  After,  for  instance,  appointing  several  new 
Falangist  Ministers  in  August  1939  he  made  an  army  officer  Secretary  of 
the  Party.  For  more  than  a  year  the  Government  had,  in  all  but  name, 
two  Foreign  Ministers,  and  the  dismissal  of  the  leading  representative  of 
one  of  two  contending  groups  was  generally  followed  by  that  of  a  leading 
representative  of  the  other.  Coalition  government  on  these  lines  achieved 
stability  at  the  cost  of  efficiency,  and  matters  were  made  worse  by  the 
overlapping  of  various  branches  of  the  Party  with  the  regular  government 
departments,  while  the  setting  up,  somewhat  later,  of  a  hierarchy  of 
National-Syndicalist  corporations  added  to  the  confusion.1  It  was  also 
unfortunate  that  many  people  who  might  have  rendered  valuable  service 
at  such  a  time  were  dead,  exiled,  imprisoned,  or  denied  employment  for 
political  reasons.  Something  was  undoubtedly  achieved  with  regard  to  social 
services,  but,  in  general,  the  regime  was  corrupt,  incompetent,  and  riddled 
with  intrigue,  a  bitter  disillusionment  to  its  more  idealistic  supporters.2 

Administrative  chaos,  and  the  incompatibility  of  Falangist  tendencies 
towards  autarky  and  controlled  economy  with  the  more  orthodox  views 
of  other  Nationalists,  added  to  the  difficulty  of  economic  reconstruction 
in  a  poor  country  devastated  and  disrupted  by  social  revolution  as  well  as 
by  war.  Economic  life  had  almost  been  brought  to  a  standstill  for  lack  of 
raw  materials  from  abroad.  Much  food  would  also  have  to  be  imported, 
and  so  would  equipment  for  the  development  schemes  that  the  Nationalists 
were  proposing  to  carry  out.  Payment  for  all  these  imports  was  itself  a 
problem,  given  the  Spanish  Government’s  lack  of  gold  and  foreign  assets, 
so  that  credits  from  foreign  governments  would  be  of  great  value  in  the 
early  stages  of  recovery. 

(2)  Foreign  Policy  and  Relations  with  the  Western  Powers 

Far  from  devoting  themselves  exclusively  to  internal  economic  and 
social  problems,  the  Nationalists  had  from  the  first  asserted  Spain’s  ‘will 
to  empire’  abroad.3  The  leadership  to  which  they  aspired  was  partly 

1  On  the  National-Syndicalist  organization  see  Peers:  Spain  in  Eclipse,  pp.  12 1-2. 

2  Gerald  Brenan:  The  Face  of  Spain  (London,  Turnstile  Press,  1950),  pp.  xiii,  35-40. 

3  See  Arthur  F.  Loveday:  World  War  in  Spain  (London,  Murray,  1939),  pp.  184-5  (points 
1  to  5  of  the  Falangist  programme) ;  General  Francisco  Franco:  Palabras  del  Caudillo  ([Barcelona], 
Ediciones  Fe,  1939),  pp.  299-300,  310-14;  Camilo  Barcia  Trelles:  Puntos  cardinales  de  la  politico 
internacional  espahola  ([Barcelona],  Ediciones  Fe,  1939),  passim ;  Jose  Pemartin:  c' Qjie  es  lo  nuevo ? 
(San  Sebastian,  Cultura  Espanola,  1938),  chapter  viii,  and  p.  428. 
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‘spiritual’  and  cultural.1  Spain’s  influence  in  the  international  world  was 
to  be  strengthened  by  closer  association  with  the  kindred  countries  of 
Spanish  America,  while  friendly  gestures  were  also  made  to  the  Arab 
World  on  the  ground  that  no  nation  was  better  qualified  than  Spain  to 
achieve  a  mutual  understanding  with  Muslims.2  On  the  other  hand,  the 
army,  navy,  and  air  force  were  all  to  be  expanded  and  four  35,000-ton 
battleships  were  to  be  built,3  and  the  Nationalists  were  already  showing 
an  interest  in  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar  and  in  territorial  expansion  in 
Africa.4  Some  of  them  even  spoke  of  merging  Portugal  in  their  new 
empire.5  It  was  suggested  that  Spain  would  be  unlikely  to  remain  neutral 
in  the  next  war,  and  should  not  neglect  the  strategic  opportunities  that 
Providence  had  put  into  her  hands.6  Count  Jordana,  at  that  time  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  told  the  newly  appointed  British  Ambassador,  Sir 
Maurice  Peterson,  in  April  or  May  1939,  that  Spain  had  no  designs  on 
Gibraltar,7  but  Serrano  Suner,  when  visiting  Rome  in  the  following  June, 
staked  out  a  claim  to  both  Gibraltar  and  French  Morocco.8  He  also, 
however,  made  it  clear  that  Spain  would  be  in  no  state  to  go  to  war  for 
two  or  three  years;  and  Franco,  when  Ciano  visited  him  in  July,  insisted 
on  no  less  than  five  years  of  peace.  He  was  much  more  emphatic  about 
this  than  about  the  inevitability  of  Spain  being  drawn  into  a  general  war 
in  the  end.9  At  about  this  time  Franco  also  warned  the  German  intelligence 
service  about  Spain’s  unpreparedness.10 

Nationalist  foreign  policy  and  rearmament  were  also  strongly  influenced 


1  Ibid.  pp.  137-8;  see  also  an  interview  granted  by  Franco  to  the  Popolo  d’ Italia  (15  May 
1938). 

2  Franco:  Palabras  del  Caudillo,  pp.  313-14,  and  interview  in  Popolo  d’ltalia,  15  May  1938. 

3  Galeazzo  Ciano:  L'Europa  verso  la  catastrofe  (Milan,  Mondadori,  1948),  p.  441;  Ciano’s 
Diplomatic  Papers,  ed.  Malcolm  Muggeridge,  trans.  Stuart  Hood  (London,  Odhams  Press,  1948), 
pp.  291-2.  [This  work  and  the  English  translation  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  Ciano :  Europa, 
and  Eng.  version.] 

4  For  the  territorial  claims  officially  put  forward  in  1940  seep.  273  below,  and  on  Franco- 
Spanish  relations  with  regard  to  Morocco  during  the  Second  World  War  see  pp.  31 1— 13  below. 
Nationalists  had  also  been  known  to  lay  claim  to  part  of  the  French  district  of  Roussillon  which 
borders  on  Catalonia. 

Recently  Juventud,  the  organ  of  the  youth  movement,  is  said  to  have  summed  up  Spanish 
claims  as  follows:  return  of  Gibraltar  to  Spanish  sovereignty;  inclusion  in  the  Spanish  zone  of 
Tangier  and  certain  parts  of  the  French  zone  of  Morocco;  establishment  of  a  special  regime  in 
the  district  of  Oran,  and  in  certain  districts  of  southern  France,  because  so  many  Spaniards  lived 
there;  the  extension  of  the  Spanish  zone  in  the  Sahara,  and  of  Spanish  Guinea;  a  change  in  the 
juridical  status  of  certain  islands  in  Oceania  in  which  Spain  had  interests  and  rights  ( Dawn 
(Karachi),  21  August  1952). 

5  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  World  in  March  1939,  p.  143. 

6  Barcia  Trelles:  Puntos  cardinales,  pp.  474-6;  cf.  Franco:  Palabras  del  Caudillo,  p.  312. 

7  Sir  Maurice  Peterson:  Both  Sides  of  the  Curtain  (London,  Constable,  1950),  pp.  181-2. 

8  Ciano:  Diario  ( I939M3 ),  5>  6>  7  June  1939. 

9  Ciano:  Europa,  p.  441;  Eng.  version,  p.  291. 

10  Italy,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs:  I  Documenti  diplomatici  italiani,  ottava  serie :  1935-1939 
(Rome,  Libreria  dello  Stato,  1952-3),  vol.  xii,  no.  648.  [This  series  will  be  referred  to  hereafter 
as  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII.] 
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by  fear  of  Communist  Russia,  and  of ‘Communist’  unrest  at  home.  Spain’s 
attitude  during  the  Second  World  War  can  only  be  understood  if  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  to  the  Government,  and  to  many  Spaniards  who  were 
by  no  means  extreme  Nationalists  or  supporters  of  the  Axis,  Russia,  not 
Germany,  was  the  real  enemy  of  the  civilized  world.  When  once  this  was 
assumed  to  be  the  case,  a  war  between  the  Western  Powers  and  the  Axis 
was  likely  to  appear  no  more  than  a  disastrous  turn  of  power  politics,  or 
at  best  a  misguided  crusade,  which  would  play  straight  into  the  hands  of 
the  Russians. 

Relations  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  at  this  time 
were  far  from  friendly,1  for  a  number  of  reasons  besides  Spanish  territorial 
claims  against  two  of  these  three  countries — such  as  the  Nationalists’  hatred 
of  Western  liberalism,  which  they  held  largely  responsible  for  Spain’s 
decline  from  the  rank  of  Great  Power;  their  belief  that  neither  Great 
Britain  nor  France  could  afford  to  tolerate  a  strong  Spain  in  control  of  the 
Straits;2  resentment  at  the  non-intervention  policy,  and  the  support  which 
the  Republicans  had  received  unofficially  in  all  three  countries,  and  with 
the  connivance,  at  least,  of  the  Popular  Front  Government  in  France; 
fears  that  the  Western  democracies  would  now  do  their  best  to  overthrow 
the  Nationalist  regime;  the  wish  to  overthrow  British  and  American 
‘economic  imperialism’;  and  rivalry  with  the  United  States  for  leadership 
in  Latin  America.  Nor  was  all  the  hostility  on  one  side,  for  anti-Nationalist 
feeling  persisted  in  all  three  countries,  not  least  in  the  United  States,  where 
it  was  to  have  considerable  influence  over  policy  during  the  war  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  trade  with  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
could  provide  the  raw  materials,  foodstuffs,  and  credits  that  Spain  so 
urgently  needed,  and  might  also  save  her  from  becoming  too  dependent 
on  Germany.  British  approaches  with  a  view  to  the  reopening  of  trade 
were  not  responded  to  till  after  war  broke  out,3  but,  as  early  as  May  1939, 
Spain  asked  the  United  States  for  an  Export-Import  Bank  credit  for  the 
purchase  of  cotton.  The  United  States  Government  made  certain  con¬ 
ditions — assurances  of  fair  treatment  for  American  business  interests, 
waiving  of  the  sequestration  of  the  American-owned  National  Telephone 
Company,  release  of  United  States  citizens  captured  while  serving  in  the 
Republican  forces — and,  though  these  conditions  were  not  completely 


1  Many  British  residents,  for  instance,  who  had  not  taken  sides  with  the  Republicans  during 
the  Civil  War,  were  imprisoned,  expelled  from  Spain,  or  otherwise  victimized  (Sir  Robert 
Hodgson:  Spain  Resurgent  (London,  Hutchinson,  1943),  pp.  172-3;  Peterson:  Both  Sides  of  the 
Curtain,  pp.  184,  186-90;  Viscount  Templewood  [Sir  Samuel  Hoare] :  Ambassador  on  Special 
Mission  (London,  Collins,  1946),  pp.  79-81,  201,  223-5).  Anti-French  feeling  is  said  to  have 
been  strongest  among  the  lower  classes,  and  anti-British  among  the  upper  (Juan  Antonio 
Ansaldo:  Memoircs  d’un  monarchiste  espagnol  (Monaco,  Editions  du  Rocher,  1953),  p.  109). 

2  Barcia  Trelles:  Puntos  cardinales,  p.  472. 

3  Peterson:  Both  Sides  of  the  Curtain,  p.  213. 
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fulfilled,  a  $13,700,000  credit,  providing  a  year’s  supply  for  the  Catalan 
cotton  mills,  was  granted  on  7  August  1939.1  For  the  time  being,  and 
until  the  Telephone  Company  dispute  was  settled,  the  United  States 
Government  did  not  intend  to  conclude  a  trade  agreement,  but  they  did 
nothing  to  check  private  trade.2 

(3)  Spain  and  the  Axis 

The  Nationalists  were  inevitably  drawn  towards  Germany  and  Italy  by 
their  anti-democratic  polity,  their  fears  of  a  Republican  counter-attack, 
and  their  grievances  and  claims  against  the  Western  Powers.  Moreover 
Spain,  with  her  mineral  resources  and,  above  all,  her  geographical  posi¬ 
tion,  could  be  of  great  economic  and  strategic  advantage  to  the  Axis. 
Relations  were,  however,  much  less  close  than  was  often  supposed  at  this 
time  in  the  West,  and  the  interests  of  the  three  Powers  came  into  conflict 
at  many  points.  Franco  had  exasperated  his  backers  by  his  cautious 
generalship  during  the  Civil  War;  while  the  Spaniards  feared  German 
economic  penetration,  and  could  not  overlook  the  Nazi  attitude  towards 
the  Catholic  Church.  Though  the  Germans  had  assiduously  courted  the 
Falangists,  not  without  success  in  some  cases,  many  even  of  these  preferred 
to  take  Italian  Fascism  as  their  model.3  The  idea  of  a  ‘Rome-Madrid 
Axis’  to  counteract  the  preponderance  of  Germany  found  support  in  Spain 
as  well  as  in  Italy,  and  though,  like  Mussolini’s  other  cob-web  schemes  for 
restraining  Leviathan,  it  hardly  emerged  from  the  day-dream  stage,  the 
Spaniards  did  not  neglect  their  opportunities  of  playing  one  side  off  against 
the  other.  The  Axis  Powers’  relations  with  each  other  oscillated  as  usual 
between  double-crossing  and  punctilious  correctness,  governed,  by  turns, 
by  their  natural  rivalry  and  by  Hitler’s  myth  of  the  Brother  Dictators. 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  consulted  one  another  from  time  to  time,  but  the 
two  Governments  were  very  far  from  acting  as  one. 

The  Spanish  Government  had  not  as  yet  entered  into  any  sort  of  military 
alliance  with  Germany  or  Italy.  They  had  adhered  to  the  Anti-Comintern 
Pact  on  27  March  1939, 4  and  had  concluded  secret  treaties  with  Italy  on 
28  November  1936, 5  and  with  Germany  on  31  March  1939  (replacing  a 
protocol  of  20  March  1937). 6  Both  these  agreements  provided  for  con¬ 
sultation  and  co-operation,  and  benevolent  neutrality  in  the  event  of  one 
of  the  parties  being  involved  in  war;  and,  in  both  of  them,  each  party 


1  Feis:  Spanish  Story,  pp.  9-16. 

2  Ibid.  p.  25.  The  Nadonal  Telephone  Company  was  released  from  government  control  in 
1940  (see  below,  p.  269).  After  the  war  the  Spanish  Government  bought  out  the  American 
interest  in  it  (Hayes:  Wartime  Mission  in  Spain,  pp.  274-6). 

3  See,  for  instance,  Pemartin:  c'  Qtie  es  lo  nuevo?,  passim. 

4  Survey  for  1938,  i.  355;  text  of  protocol  in  D.Ger.F.P.  iii,  no.  768. 

5  Text  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939—46,  i.  5—7. 

0  Text  of  protocol  of  1937  and  treaty  of  1939  in  D.Ger.F.P.  iii,  nos.  234,  773, 
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promised  to  enter  into  no  treaty  directed  against  the  other.  The  Italo- 
Spanish  agreement  even  provided  that  existing  treaties  which  might  have 
that  effect  should  be  disregarded,  and  also  that,  in  the  event  of  war,  the 
neutral  party  should  help  the  belligerent  party  in  the  matter  of  supplies 
and  by  allowing  the  use  of  harbours,  airlines,  and  other  means  of  transport, 
at  the  same  time  denying  any  of  these  facilities  to  the  enemies  of  its  treaty 
partner.  Italy  in  November  1936  would  seem  to  have  considered  it  worth 
while  to  protect  herself  against  collective  sanctions.  During  the  Spanish 
Civil  War,  or  shortly  after,  Italy  asked  for  bases  in  the  Balearic  Islands, 
but  met  with  a  refusal.1 

In  September  1938  the  Nationalist  Government  announced  that  they 
would  remain  neutral  if  war  broke  out.  The  British  Government  had,  in 
fact,  warned  them  that,  if  they  did  not,  the  French  would  invade  the 
territory  held  by  them,  both  in  Spain  and  in  Morocco.  The  revealing  of 
Spanish  intentions  to  Great  Britain  and  France  before  war  broke  out2  was 
resented  in  Berlin  and  Rome,  but  it  was  admitted  that  the  Nationalists 
had  no  alternative  while  the  Spanish  Civil  War  lasted;3  and  it  was  also 
expected  that  Nationalist  Spain,  though  nominally  neutral,  would  perform 
useful  services  for  the  Axis.4 

Mussolini,  perhaps  with  a  ‘Rome-Madrid  Axis’  in  mind,  had  been 
confident  of  achieving  an  alliance  as  soon  as  the  Civil  War  was  over,5  but 
Serrano  Suner  had  made  it  clear  when  he  visited  Rome  in  June  1939  that 
the  time  was  not  yet  ripe.6  The  Germans  had  been  less  precipitate,  which 
may  have  had  some  connexion  with  the  Nazi  idea  of  waiting  another  three 
or  four  years  before  challenging  Great  Britain  and  France.  In  any  case, 
Hitler  fully  realized  the  value  of  a  friendly  non-belligerent,  either  to  give 
diplomatic  support,  or  to  draw  off  enemy  forces.7  German-Spanish  mili- 

1  Hayes:  Wartime  Mission,  p.  63,  on  the  authority  of  Paulucci  de  Calboli,  Italian  Ambassador 
in  Madrid.  The  Italian  request  may  also  have  been  made  as  late  as  the  winter  of  1939-40 
(Jos6  M.  Doussinague:  Espana  tenia  razon  (1939-46)  (Madrid,  Espasa-Calpe,  1949),  pp.  19-21). 

The  Spanish  source  here  referred  to,  Espana  tenia  razon,  itself  deserves  a  word  of  introduction. 
It  is  a  full-length  account  of  Spain’s  foreign  relations  during  the  war  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
senior  official  of  the  Spanish  Foreign  Ministry.  Doussinague  brings  forward  much  interesting 
evidence  from  Spanish  and  other  official  sources,  but  his  determination  to  prove  that  ‘Spain  was 
right’  is  carried  to  such  lengths  that  the  book  needs  to  be  treated  with  caution. 

2  See  below,  p.  264. 

3  Galeazzo  Ciano:  1937-1938 Diario  (Bologna,  Cappelli,  1948),  26,  27  September  1938;  Stohrer 
(German  Ambassador  in  Madrid)  to  German  Foreign  Ministry,  16  September  1938  ( D.Ger.F.P . 
ii,  no.  504);  minutes  and  memorandum  by  Woermann  (of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry),  26, 
27,  28  September,  3  October  1938  (ibid.  nos.  622,  638,  659;  iii,  no.  673) ;  minute  by  Weizsacker, 
26  September  1938  (ibid,  ii,  no.  624);  Mackensen  (German  Ambassador  in  Rome)  to  German 
Foreign  Ministry,  27  September  1938  (ibid.  no.  641). 

4  Ibid.  no.  659.  For  the  arrangements  made  by  Germany  before  the  war  broke  out  see 

below,  pp.  266-7.  5  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  8  January  1939. 

6  Ibid.  5,  6,  7  June  1939;  Serrano  Suner:  Entre  Hendayay  Gibraltar,  pp.  102-3;  see  also  above, 
P-  257- 

7  Cf.  Hitler  e  Mussolini:  lettere  e  documenti,  ed.  V.  Zincone  (Milan,  Rizzoli,  1946),  nos.  5-8, 
and  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  World  in  March  1939,  p.  145,  note  4. 
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tary  co-operation  in  the  near  future  was  expected  to  take  the  form  of 
exchanges  of  officers,  standardization  of  armaments,  and  German  help  in 
equipping  munitions  and  aircraft  factories.  The  cultural  agreement  of 
24  January  1939, 1  which  provided  among  other  things  for  the  setting  up 
of  German  schools,  was  never  ratified,  because  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Vatican,  the  Spanish  clergy,  and  the  Traditionalists,  but  the  Reich  Press 
and  Propaganda  Ministry  was  already  very  active,  much  to  the  displeasure 
of  Eberhard  von  Stohrer,  the  German  Ambassador  in  Madrid,  who  had 
no  control  over  its  emissaries.  A  police  delegation  had  been  attached  to 
the  Spanish  Ministry  of  Public  Safety,  and  in  July  1938  a  police  agreement 
had  been  signed,  though  the  German  Embassy  was  not  informed  of  this 
until  April  1939. 2 

During  the  Civil  War  the  supply  of  arms  to  Spain  and  of  strategic 
materials  to  Germany  had  been  handled,  in  Spain  and  Germany  respec¬ 
tively,  by  ‘Hisma’  ( Compania  Hispano-Marroqui  de  Transposes  Ltda ),  and 
‘Rowak’  ( Rohstoffe -  und  W aren-Einkauf gesellschaft) .  Hisma  and  Rowak  were 
controlled  by  Goring’s  Four-Year  Plan  Organization,  and  Hisma’s  chief 
organizer,  Johannes  Bernhardt,  a  high  official  of  the  Nazi  Auslandsorganisa- 
tion,  had  built  up  a  strong  position  for  himself,  again  quite  independently  of 
the  Embassy.3  The  Nationalist  Government,  as  well  as  both  Spanish  and 
German  private  traders,  objected  to  the  virtual  monopoly  which  Hisma- 
Rowak  enjoyed  thanks  to  their  control  of  arms  supplies  and  clearing  trans¬ 
actions,  but  the  German  Government  were  most  unwilling  to  replace  this 
system  by  a  more  normal  trade  and  payments  agreement,  and  even  when, 
at  the  request  of  Spain,  negotiations  began  in  June  1939,  no  definite 
agreement  was  reached.4 

Through  Hisma,  the  Germans  acquired  large  quantities  of  iron  ore, 
pyrites,  copper,  manganese,  tungsten,  iron  and  steel  scrap,  wool,  hides, 
and  even  olive  oil,  other  agricultural  produce,  and  fish.  Thanks  to  the 
arms  deliveries,  however,  they  accumulated  a  balance  of  pesetas,  which 
Hisma  began  investing  in  mines.5  The  Spanish  Government  tried  to 
prevent  this  by  revoking  all  mining  rights  granted  since  July  1936,  and  by 
limiting  foreign  investment  in  any  mining  company  to  25-30  per  cent.; 
but  the  Germans,  by  threatening  to  cut  off  arms  supplies,  compelled  them 
to  raise  the  limit  to  40  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases  to  waive  it  altogether, 
while,  even  if  the  limit  had  been  maintained,  the  Germans  meant  to  evade 
it  by  acting  through  Spanish  men  of  straw.  The  German-controlled  mines 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  iii,  no.  716. 

2  Ibid.  no.  52g,  p.  594,  and  no.  786,  p.  896. 

3  On  German-Spanish  economic  relations  and  on  the  feuds  between  German  official  bodies 

concerned  with  Spain  see  ibid,  passim.  4  Ibid.  no.  809. 

5  Bernhardt  also  planned  to  invest  in  agricultural  land,  and,  though  the  Reich  Foreign 
Ministry  and  Ministry  of  Food  and  Agriculture  both  frowned  on  this  idea,  two  properties  were 
acquired  near  Seville,  and  put  under  German  managers  (ibid.  pp.  926-7). 
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and  various  companies  engaged  in  production  and  marketing  were 
affiliated  to  a  holding  company  called  Sofmdus.1  The  Germans  also  hoped 
to  establish  their  trade  and  influence  on  a  lasting  basis  by  playing  a  part 
in  the  schemes  of  industrialization  and  economic  development  which  were 
much  in  the  air  at  this  time,2  and  where  they  could  not  secure  financial 
control  over  industry  they  extended  their  influence  by  making  process¬ 
ing  and  patent  rights  available  and  by  supplying  plant,  advisers,  and 
engineers.3 

The  Italians,  too,  hoped  to  invest  in  Spanish  industry,  and  after  1939 
two  Italian  firms,  Snia  Viscosa  and  Montecatini,  set  up  factories  under 
part-Italian,  part-Spanish  ownership.  Italian  mercury  interests  benefited 
by  extending  their  control  over  the  Almaden  mines;  and  Italy  was  able  to 
import  a  certain  quantity  of  iron  ore  and  copper,  manganese,  wool  and 
hides,  and  also  (probably  for  re-export)  of  olive  oil  and  other  produce. 
Unlike  Germany,  however,  Italy  had  never  been  one  of  Spain’s  chief 
markets  or  suppliers.  The  products  of  the  two  countries  were  too  much 
alike,  and  Spain  was  too  highly  industrialized  to  take  Italian  textiles  and 
other  products  of  light  industry.  And  though  it  was  proposed  to  use  Italian 
designs  and  Italian  engineers  in  the  building  of  Spain’s  new  warships,  the 
actual  work  was  to  be  carried  out  in  Spanish  yards.4 

(b)  The  First  Winter  of  the  War 

Just  before  war  broke  out  Franco  told  Mussolini  that  he  was  ready  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  convince  Europe  of  the  senselessness  of  a  general  conflict,5 
and  on  3  September  he  made  a  public  appeal  in  favour  of  localizing 
hostilities.6  A  decree  of  4  September  proclaimed  Spain’s  neutrality.7 
Assurances  of  this  had  already  been  conveyed  to  France  on  27  July  and 
21  August,8  and  were  also  made  verbally  to  the  British  Ambassador.9  The 
next  six  months  passed  comparatively  uneventfully.  Communist  Russia, 
as  always,  was  felt  to  be  the  real  danger,  and  Stohrer  reports  Franco  as 
having  expressed  concern  at  the  Russian  menace,  and  as  having  suggested 
that  a  Polish  buffer  state  might  help  to  protect  the  West;10  and  the  main 
themes  of  Franco’s  New  Year’s  Eve  speech  were  first,  Spain’s  own  need  of 
peace,  if  the  Nationalists’  great  plans  for  reconstruction  were  to  be  carried 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  iii,  no.  809.  Sofindus,  from  the  end  of  1939,  also  took  the  place  of  Hisraa. 

2  Great  Britain,  Board  of  Trade:  Spain,  May  igyi  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952),  pp.  40,  44, 

49,  51,  58.  3  3  February  1944,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  3g6,  col.  1431. 

4  Ciano:  Europa,  p.  441;  Eng.  version,  pp.  291-2;  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  pp.  443-4. 

5  21  August  1939  (ibid.  no.  128). 

6  Ibid.  no.  642;  English  text  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  2  September  1939,  p.  183. 

7  Neutrality  regulations  forbade  Spanish  ships  to  clear  for  belligerent  ports  (Peterson:  Both 
Sides  of  the  Curtain,  p.  1 9 1 ) . 

8  Georges  Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe  (Geneva,  Editions  du  Cheval  Aild,  1948),  p.  260;  Hodgson: 

Spain  Resurgent,  p.  165.  9  Peterson:  Both  Sides  of  the  Curtain,  p.  194. 

10  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  173. 
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out,  and  second,  her  willingness  to  associate  herself  with  the  Vatican,  and 
with  Italy  and  other  states,  in  counselling  the  ending  of  a  conflict  which, 
if  fought  to  a  finish,  would  open  the  way  to  Asiatic  barbarism.1  The 
Spanish  Government  are  stated  to  have  approached  Sumner  Welles 
(United  States  Under  Secretary  of  State)  with  this  purpose,  but  to  have 
been  rebuffed.2 

Nationalist  opinion  continued  to  be  very  hostile  to  France,  but  less  so  to 
Great  Britain.  In  spite  of  considerable  obstruction  in  some  quarters  the 
Anglo-Spanish  trade  negotiations  which  began  in  November  1939  resulted 
in  the  conclusion  of  several  agreements  on  18  March  1940.  One  of  these 
set  up  a  clearing  system,  and  arranged  for  commercial  debt  arrears,  dating 
from  before  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  to  be  repaid  through  it;3  another  made 
up  to  £2  million  available  for  Spanish  purchases  in  the  sterling  area;4  and 
a  third  allowed  Spain  to  import  certain  commodities  through  the  Allied 
contraband  control,  on  condition  that  these  were  not  re-exported  without 
Allied  approval.  Another  friendly  gesture  by  Great  Britain  took  the  form 
of  arranging  for  shipments  of  food  from  Argentina  to  Spain  to  pass  through 
the  Allied  control  with  the  least  possible  delay.5 

The  Axis  Powers  were  also  working  to  improve  their  positions.  Italy’s 
assiduous  efforts  to  cultivate  Nationalist  goodwill  were  as  usual  less  fruitful 
than  those  of  her  more  powerful  partner.  The  new  Italian  transatlantic 
airline  LATI  was  allowed  to  use  Seville  and  Villa  Cisneros  in  Spanish 
Morocco  as  stepping-stones  to  South  America,6  and  several  economic 
agreements  were  signed  on  8  May  1940.  One  of  these  scaled  down  Spain’s 
Civil  War  debt,  repayment  of  which  was  already  in  arrears,  from  7,500  to 
5,000  million  lire  (£55  million),  repayable  over  twenty-five  years  from 
1 942. 7  Others  dealt  with  the  increase  of  trade  to  370  million  lire  on  each 
side,  the  improvement  of  rail,  sea,  and  air  communications,  the  full  repay¬ 
ment  of  commercial  debt  arrears,  and  Italy’s  share  in  the  development  of 
Spanish  industry.8 

The  German-Spanish  commercial  agreements,  which  were  concluded 
after  so  many  years’  delay  on  22  December  1939,  were  hedged  about  with 
reservations  and  did  not  entirely  satisfy  the  Germans.9  Spain  had,  never- 

1  Doussinague:  Espaha  tenia  razon,  pp.  14-15.  2  Ibid.  pp.  30-35. 

3  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Trade  and  Payments  Agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Spanish  Government ,  Madrid,  March  18,  1940,  Gmd.  6229  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1940). 

4  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Loan  Agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Spanish 
Government,  Madrid,  March  18,  1940,  Cmd.  6230  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1940). 

5  Medlicott:  Economic  Blockade,  i.  56,  5x0;  Peterson:  Both  Sides  of  the  Curtain,  p.  21 1. 

6  For  LATI  see  above,  pp.  62,  109. 

7  Giornale  d’ltalia,  16  May,  Manchester  Guardian,  6  August,  The  Times,  10  May,  6  August  1940. 
See  also  Boletin  Oficial  Espahol,  5  February  1942;  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  nos.  19,  34. 

8  Giornale  d’ltalia,  15,  16  May  1940. 

9  After  the  fall  of  France,  however,  the  Germans  were  able  to  make  good  use  of  the  advantages 
granted  to  them  by  the  agreement.  In  the  five  years,  1940  to  1944,  they  imported  mineral  ores, 
olive  oil  and  other  agricultural  produce,  wool,  woollen  textiles,  hides,  &c.,  to  the  value  of  693 
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theless,  agreed  in  principle  to  export  such  goods  as  Germany  needed  unless 
these  were  required  for  home  consumption  or  to  earn  foreign  exchange  in 
other  countries.1  To  circumvent  the  blockade,  goods  were  exported,  or 
re-exported,  to  Germany  through  Italy,2  and  German  exports  of  small 
bulk  and  high  value  were  flown  over  from  Spain  to  South  America  by 
LATI.3 


(c)  Axis  Activities  in  Spain  and  the  Canary  Islands 

When  Germany  introduced  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  Spain  was 
set  apart  among  the  four  friendly  neutrals  whose  ships  were  never  to  be 
attacked,4  and  the  benevolence  of  her  neutrality  where  Germany  was 
concerned  took  other  forms  besides  providing  a  way  through  the  blockade. 
The  Spanish  Foreign  Ministry  regularly  provided  the  German  Embassy 
with  information  from  diplomatic  reports.5  Axis  propaganda  pre¬ 
dominated  in  the  Spanish  press.  British  subjects  who  visited  the  offices  of 
the  police  and  the  censorship  noticed  unmistakable  Germans  installed 
there,  and  the  Iberia  airline  employed  a  number  of  German  pilots,  even, 
until  the  British  Ambassador  protested,  on  routes  where  they  could  observe 
Allied  shipping.6  More  dangerous  still,  from  the  Allied  point  of  view,  was 
the  extent  to  which  the  Germans  and  Italians  were  able  to  supply  their 
warships,  damage  Allied  shipping,  and  maintain  intelligence  networks.7 

million  gold  pesetas,  while  the  value  of  their  exports  to  Spain  was  not  more  than  450  million 
gold  pesetas.  The  machinery,  precision  tools,  drugs,  and  chemicals  which  they  supplied  were 
much  needed  by  Spain,  but  the  Spaniards  complained  of  delays  in  delivery,  and  several  large 
contracts  for  the  equipment  of  new  factories  were  not  fulfilled.  Above  all  German  deliveries  of 
war  material  were  for  some  time  unsatisfactory  both  in  quantity  and  quality  (Great  Britain, 
Board  of  Trade:  Spain,  May  1931,  p.  44;  Feis:  Spanish  Story,  pp.  22-23).  After  the  Allies  had 
landed  in  North  Africa,  Spain’s  political  trend  away  from  the  Axis  was  accompanied  by  certain 
economic  concessions  to  the  Germans,  and  they,  on  their  side,  began  to  offer  Spain  much  more 
favourable  treatment  in  regard  to  war  materials  (see  below,  pp.  298-9).  A  new  commercial 
agreement  of  1 7  December  1942  (signed  by  Jordana  without  informing  the  Allies)  provided  for  a 
still  larger  exchange  of  goods,  and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1943  Germany  exported  twice  as 
much  in  volume  and  value  to  Spain  as  she  had  in  the  same  period  of  1942,  while  her  imports 
from  Spain  were  twice  as  high  in  value  and  one-fifth  as  much  again  in  volume  (Feis,  op.  cit. 
p.  208). 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  nos.  482,  679. 

1  Ibid.  nos.  282,  604;  Medlicott:  Economic  Blockade,  i.  56,  1 1 9. 

3  Blockade  running  from  Spain  to  Hitler’s  Europe  became,  of  course,  much  easier  after  the 
fall  of  France.  Small  ships  sailed  to  the  French  Biscay  ports  as  well  as  to  Italy,  and  French 
merchant  ships  made  their  way  home  through  Spanish  territorial  waters  (Medlicott,  op.  cit. 
pp.  454,  455;  Captain  S.  W.  Roskill,  R.N. :  The  War  at  Sea,  1939-1945  {History  of  the  Second  World 
War:  U.K.  Military  Series,  ed.  J.  R.  M.  Butler;  London,  H.M.S.O.,  1954),  i.  551-2). 

4  Fuehrer  Conferences,  1939,  p.  40. 

5  Stohrer  to  German  Foreign  Ministry,  19  October  1939  ( D.Ger.F.P .  viii,  no.  284). 

6  Peterson:  Both  Sides  of  the  Curtain,  pp.  191-4. 

7  For  a  summary  of  Allied  grievances  on  this  score  see  Templewood:  Ambassador  on  Special 
Mission,  pp.  1 97-201,  251-5.  At  a  later  stage  in  the  war  certain  officers  of  the  Spanish  air  force 
are  alleged  to  have  boasted  of  giving  the  Germans  information  about  one  of  the  British  convoys 
that  fought  their  way  through  to  Malta  in  1942  (Ansaldo:  Memoires  d'un  monarchiste  espagnol, 
p.  170). 
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Preparations  were  made  for  these  activities  before  war  broke  out.  Keitel, 
in  April  1939,  spoke  to  the  Italian  military  attache  in  Berlin  of  Germany’s 
interest  in  making  sure  of  support-points  on  the  Iberian  coast,1  or,  at  least, 
in  preventing  Great  Britain  and  France  from  doing  so,  and  by  August 
Franco  had  agreed  to  allow  German  support-points  to  be  set  up  at 
Santander,  Vigo,  and  Cadiz,  and  in  Morocco.2  By  October  1939  U-boats 
were  operating  off  the  coast  of  Spain;3  and  Jodi’s  diary  for  2  February 
1940  mentions  that  the  Spaniards  had  supplied  a  U-boat  and  convoyed  a 
merchant  ship  from  Bilbao  to  Santander.4  The  British  and  French  navies 
were  at  first  able  to  keep  these  German  activities  in  check,  and  the  Spanish 
Government  acquiesced  without  much  protest  in  their  entering  territorial 
waters  for  that  purpose;5  but  the  fall  of  France  gave  the  Axis  Powers  much 
greater  freedom  of  movement. 

The  German  supply  ship  Bessel  and  two  tankers  were  kept  stationed  at 
Vigo,  even  when  they  might  have  been  safely  brought  back  through 
French  territorial  waters;  and  when,  after  more  than  three  years  of  un¬ 
availing  protests,  the  British  Embassy  was  able  to  state  that  the  crew  of  a 
captured  U-boat  had  admitted  that  it  had  refuelled  and  provisioned  in 
Vigo  three  days  before,  the  Spanish  authorities  moved  the  tankers  and  put 
guards  on  them,  but  left  the  Bessel  where  she  was.  Arrangements  were 
made  with  the  Spanish  Government  in  the  autumn  of  1940  for  German 
tankers  to  put  in  to  remote  anchorages  to  refuel  destroyers.6 

The  Canary  Islands  were  a  most  valuable  refuelling  point  for  U-boats, 
especially  before  the  ‘milch-cow’  or  supply  submarines  were  commissioned 
in  December  1941. 7  In  response  to  Allied  protests  the  German  tankers 
Corrientes  and  Charlotta  Schliemann — the  latter  alone  is  stated  to  have  re¬ 
fuelled  eighteen  U-boats  in  1941 — were  moved  into  the  inner  harbour  at 
Las  Palmas,  but  the  Corrientes  was  afterwards  moved  out  again.  It  was  from 
the  Canary  Islands,  too,  that  a  supply  tanker  refuelled  the  German  com¬ 
merce  raider  Orion  in  May  or  June  1940. 8  The  Allies  also  complained  that 

1  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  p.  423.  2  Ibid.  vol.  xii,  no.  648. 

3  Fuehrer  Conferences,  1939,  pp.  20,  25. 

4  Trial  of  the  Major  War  Criminals  before  the  International  Military  Tribunal,  Nuremberg,  1945-1946. 

Proceedings  and  documents  in  evidence,  42  vols.  (Nuremberg,  International  Military  Tribunal, 
1 947-9),  xxviii.  399  (1809-PS) ;  Nazi  Conspiracy  and  Aggression  (A  collection  of  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  and  guide  materials  prepared  by  the  American  and  British  prosecuting  staffs  for  .  .  .  the 
International  Military  Tribunal  at  Niirnberg)  8  vols.  with  ‘Opinion  and  Judgment’  and  supple¬ 
ments  A  and  B  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1946-7),  iv.  379.  [These  two  series  will  be  referred 
to  hereafter  as  1  .M.T '.Nuremberg  and  N.C.A.\  s  Feis:  Spanish  Story,  p.  31. 

6  German  Foreign  Ministry  Memorandum  of  31  October  1940,  and  Stohrer  to  German 
Foreign  Ministry,  5  December  1940  (U.S.A.,  Department  of  State:  The  Spanish  Government  and 
the  Axis  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1946)  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Spanish  Government  and  Axis], 
nos.  9,  10.  The  memorandum  also  refers  to  the  obliging  attitude  of  the  Spanish  Government 
with  regard  to  supplying  U-boats.  See  also  Fuehrer  Conferences,  1940,  p.  no. 

7  Feis:  Spani sh  Story,  pp.  146-7;  Morison  \  History  of  U .S.  Naval  Operations ,  i.  129,  150-1,320-1; 
Roskill :  The  War  at  Sea,  1939-1945,  i.  479,  480 ;  Templewood :  Ambassador  on  Special  Mission,  p.  1 98. 

8  Roskill,  op.  cit.  pp.  282-3. 
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German  and  Italian  submarines  were  allowed  to  leave  Spanish  ports  when 
they  should  have  been  interned,  or  to  exceed  the  time-limit  allowed  for 
repairs  by  international  law,  that  relief  crews  for  submarines  were  allowed 
to  travel  across  Spain,  and  that  the  crew  of  an  unrepairable  German 
submarine,  instead  of  being  interned,  had  been  released.1 

Both  the  Germans  and  the  Italians  had  developed  intelligence  networks 
in  Spain,  Morocco,  and  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  had  set  up  observation 
posts  and  radio-transmitting  stations  on  both  sides  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
One  of  the  chief  Italian  posts  was  in  the  Hotel  Maria  Cristina  at  Algeciras, 
under  the  same  roof  as  the  British  Consul.  Tangier,  where  the  Germans 
had  opened  a  Consulate-General  soon  after  it  came  under  Spanish  occupa¬ 
tion  in  1 940, 2  was  another  important  centre  for  Axis  spies  and  saboteurs, 
and  the  Germans  had  a  number  of  meteorological  and  observation  stations 
in  Galicia.3 

Axis  merchant  ships  in  Spanish  harbours,  the  Fulgor  at  Cadiz,  the 
Olterra  at  Algeciras,  the  Gaeta  at  Huelva,  all  Italian-owned,  and  the 
German-owned  Lipari  at  Cartagena  were  used  as  depot  ships  for  sabotage; 
while  just  before  the  Italian  surrender  Italian  saboteurs  began  to  operate 
at  Barcelona.  The  Italian  ‘frogmen’  who  sank  75,000  tons  of  shipping  at 
Gibraltar  worked  from  the  Fulgor,  the  Olterra,  and  from  the  Villa  Carmela 
on  Algeciras  Bay.  Sometimes  they  were  brought  by  submarine  to  the 
Fulgor,  sometimes  smuggled  into  Spain  by  LATI  or  by  road.  Over  1,000 
tons  of  sabotage  equipment,  much  of  it  bulky,  were  brought  across  Spain, 
supplies  were  brought  to  the  Fulgor  in  a  Spanish  warship,  and  torpedoes 
were  assembled  on  the  Olterra,  even  when  a  Spanish  guard  had  been  put 
on  board  her.  In  spite  of  repeated  and  detailed  British  complaints,  giving  the 
names  of  many  Axis  agents,  the  Spanish  Government  often  waited  months 
or  years  before  taking  action  against  them,  or,  after  a  pretence  of  action, 
allowed  them  to  resume  their  activities  somewhere  else.4 

1  Documents  secrets  du  Minist'ere  des  Affaires  Istrangeres  d’Allemagne.  Trans,  from  the  Russian  by 
Madeleine  and  Michel  Eristov  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Documents  secrets  (Eristov)]  (Paris, 
Editions  Paul  Dupont,  1947),  vol.  iii  ( Espagne ),  nos.  33,  38;  Spanish  Government  and  Axis,  no.  15, 
pp.  36,  38. 

2  See  below,  p.  314. 

3  Colonel  Ansaldo,  who  was  the  Spanish  air  attach^  in  Paris  and  London  in  1 940-1,  states 
that  when  he  visited  England  in  November  1940  at  the  invitation  of  the  British  Government  he 
was  instructed  to  collect  information  for  the  Germans,  and  that  German  intelligence  officers 
questioned  him  on  his  return.  In  December  1941  the  Air  Minister,  General  Vigon,  wished  him 
to  visit  London  again  for  the  same  purpose,  and  his  refusal  to  undertake  a  mission  which  he 
considered  a  treacherous  abuse  of  British  hospitality  cost  him  his  post  (Ansaldo:  Memoires  d’un 
monarchiste  espagnol,  pp.  1 19-21,  148-50,  15 1). 

4  On  Italian  intelligence  services,  sabotage,  and  frogmen,  see  J.  Valerio  Borghese:  Decima 
Flottiglia  Mas  (Milan,  Garzanti,  1950),  and  Admiral  Franco  Maugeri:  From  the  Ashes  of  Disgrace 
(New  York,  Reynal  &  Hitchcock,  1948)  pp.  33,  34,  61-69.  On  German  activities  see  Paul 
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(d)  Spain  on  the  Brink  of  Intervention,  i  940-1 
( 1 )  The  Summer  of  1940 

The  German  invasion  of  the  Low  Countries  and  France  placed  Spain 
in  an  entirely  new  position.  It  now  seemed  highly  probable  that  the 
Germans  would  cross  the  Pyrenees  and  traverse  Spain  to  attack  Gibraltar 
and  North  Africa.  If  they  did  so,  would  the  Spanish  Government  resist, 
or  co-operate?  Or  was  Franco  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  start  a  war 
of  his  own?  The  British  and  French  Governments  were  very  much  alive 
to  both  these  dangers.  The  possibility  of  a  German  march  through  Spain, 
or  a  Spanish  attack  in  Morcco,  did  much  to  dissuade  Petain’s  Government 
from  moving  to  North  Africa,  and  to  induce  General  Nogues  to  abandon 
resistance  there.1  The  British,  for  their  part,  would  have  been  hard  put  to 
it  to  defend  Gibraltar.  They  had  done  very  little  to  fortify  it  in  recent 
years,  relying  on  their  alliance  with  France  for  protection  in  the  Western 
Mediterranean,  and  even  doubting  whether  it  was  worth  retaining  as  a 
base  under  modern  conditions  of  war.2  Moreover,  if  the  Germans  were  to 
gain  control  of  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  Peninsula  and  Morocco,  as  well  as 
of  Gibraltar,  the  British  navy  would  be  in  a  very  difficult  position  indeed.3 

The  Nationalist  Government’s  attitude  changed  rapidly  during  May. 
They  are  reported  to  have  informed  the  British,  French,  and  Italian 
Governments,  on  or  before  28  April,  that  Spain  would  resist  any  attempt 
to  invade  her,4  and  in  the  first  week  of  May  they  still  publicly  and  privately 
reasserted  their  intention  of  remaining  neutral.5  On  15  May  Serrano 
Suner  signed  an  agreement  with  the  American-owned  National  Telephone 
Company,  and  on  the  15th  and  24th  approaches  were  made  in  Madrid 
and  Washington  with  a  view  to  a  credit  of  $150-200  million,  which  the 
State  Department  would  have  been  willing  to  grant,  on  condition  that 
Spain  remained  neutral,  and  if  it  could  have  been  arranged  in  some  form 
unlikely  to  irritate  public  opinion.6 

The  Nationalists,  however,  lost  interest  in  credits  as  the  Germans  surged 
on.  Falangist  demonstrations  began  to  demand  Gibraltar,  Morocco,  Tan¬ 
gier,  and  Algiers;  on  12  June,  as  if  Italy’s  declaration  of  war  had  given  the 


Leverkuehn:  German  Military  Intelligence  (London,  Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson,  1954),  pp.  128, 
129-32. 

1  F.  Charles-Roux :  Cinq  mois  tragiques  aux  Affaires  Strangeres  ( 21  mai-i a  novembre  1940)  (Paris, 
Plon,  1949),  pp.  37—39;  Le  Proces  du  Marechal  Petain:  compte  rendu  stenographique  (Collection  des 
grands  proces  contemporains :  Paris,  Albin  Michel,  1945),  p.  304,  testimony  of  Commandant 
Le  Roch. 

2  Templewood:  Ambassador  on  Special  Mission,  pp.  93,  157-60. 

3  Admiral  Sir  Tom  Phillips  told  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  that  he  did  not  know  how  the  Royal 
Navy  would  be  able  to  carry  on  if  that  happened  (ibid.  pp.  15-16). 

4  Doussinague:  Espana  tenia  razon,  p.  39. 

5  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43)1  3  May  1940;  Diario  de  Noticias  (Lisbon),  4  May  1940, 

6  Feis:  Spanish  Story,  pp.  26-31. 
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signal,  Spain  passed  from  neutrality  to  non-belligerency;  on  the  14th 
Tangier  was  ‘provisionally’  occupied.1  The  Nationalist  Government  were 
already  approaching  France  with  a  view  to  territorial  concessions  in 
Morocco.2  When  Alexander  W.  Weddell,  the  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Spain,  saw  Serrano  Suner  and  Franco  on  22  June  the  former  disavowed 
the  agreement  with  the  National  Telephone  Company,  and  the  latter 
described  non-belligerency  as  a  manifestation  of  national  sympathy  with 
the  Axis,  and  looked  forward  with  obvious  satisfaction  to  a  German  victory, 
followed  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  British  and  French  Empires.3  On  the 
same  day  Franco  told  the  new  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,4 
that,  though  it  was  still  the  general  policy  of  his  Government  to  keep  out 
of  the  war,  Spain  could  not  but  show  her  direct  interest  in  the  new 
situation  and  be  prepared  for  all  emergencies.  He  also  expressed  surprise 
that  Great  Britain  meant  to  fight  on,  in  such  a  hopeless  position.  In  his 
speech  on  17  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  Nationalist  rising,  he  announced 
Spain’s  claims  to  Gibraltar  and  to  expansion  in  Africa  with  a  boldness  not 
observed  in  him  before,  while  at  the  military  parade  on  the  next  day 
Hoare  was  greeted  with  shouts  of  ‘Gibraltar  Espanol’.5  By  this  time, 
German  troops  were  at  Hendaye,  fraternizing  assiduously  with  the  Spanish 
garrison,  but  making  themselves  highly  unpopular  by  their  habit  of  swarm¬ 
ing  over  the  frontier  to  buy  food,  and,  if  Hoare  had  not  protested  against  it, 
the  Germans  would  have  been  allowed  to  carry  out  military  parades  in 
San  Sebastian  and  other  towns  in  Northern  Spain.6 

It  now  appeared  probable  to  the  British  and  the  Americans  that  Franco 
would  either  take  the  first  opportunity  of  snatching  as  much  territory  as 
he  could  with  his  own  forces,  or  join  the  Axis  in  time  to  earn  a  seat  at  the 
peace  conference.  What,  perhaps,  was  not  realized  clearly  enough  at  the 
time  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was  the  difficulty  of  timing 
moves  of  this  kind,  and  the  penalties  of  failure.  If  the  Nationalist  Govern¬ 
ment  waited  too  long  their  claims  might  go  by  default  and  the  Axis  Powers 
might  forestall  them  in  Morocco  or  even  in  Gibraltar  and  Tangier;  or  the 
Germans  might  march  in  without  concluding  any  alliance,  and  make 
Spain  another  Norway.  On  the  other  hand,  the  danger  of  intervening  too 
soon  was  perhaps  even  greater.  Franco,  always  a  most  cautious  cam¬ 
paigner,  needed  to  look  no  farther  than  Spain’s  own  Civil  War  for  an 
example  of  how  the  weaker  of  two  combatants  might  rally,  not  once  but 
twice,  from  a  seemingly  desperate  position,  with  the  result  that  a  conflict 
expected  to  last  a  few  days  or,  at  most,  weeks  had  been  prolonged  for  years. 

1  For  text  of  announcement  see  Hodgson:  Spain  Resurgent,  p.  151 ;  see  also  below,  p.  314. 

2  Charles-Roux :  Cinq  mois  tragiques,  p.  193;  see  also  below,  p.  3 1 1 . 

3  Feis:  Spanish  Story,  pp.  33-34. 

4  For  Hoare’s  appointment  see  below,  p.  286. 

5  Templewood:  Ambassador  on  Special  Mission,  pp.  48,  49. 

6  Serrano  Suner:  Entre  Hendaya y  Gibraltar,  p.  293;  Templewood,  op.  cit.  pp.  38-39. 
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If  Spain  were  to  go  to  war  now,  the  British  could  still  retaliate.  They 
might,  it  was  thought,  occupy  the  Canary  Islands,1  the  Balearics,  or 
Spanish  Guinea,  or  land  somewhere  on  the  long  and  unprotected  coast  of 
the  Spanish  mainland,  perhaps  in  the  north,  where  they  could  make 
contact  with  the  Asturian  Communists;  or  they  might  instigate  an  invasion 
of  the  Spanish  zone  of  Morocco  from  the  French  zone.2  They  would 
undoubtedly  cut  Spain  off  from  overseas  supplies,  and  it  was  soon  evident 
that  the  Americans  would  help  them  to  do  so.3  However  certain  an  Axis 
victory  might  be,  Spain  could  not  afford  to  wait  any  length  of  time  for  it 
without  danger  of  economic  collapse,  and  perhaps  of  a  Republican  rising 
as  well. 

Some  highly  placed  Nationalists  undoubtedly  wanted  to  intervene  at 
once,  others  (and  certain  of  Franco’s  military  advisers  are  said  to  have 
been  among  them)  thought  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come.  The  Foreign 
Minister,  Colonel  Beigbeder,  on  the  other  hand,  went  out  of  his  way  to 
convince  Hoare  that  he  detested  the  Germans,  and  believed  that  the 
British  might  still  defeat  them.  He  too,  however,  appeased  Germany  with 
concessions  and  assurances  here  and  there,  and,  however  sincerely  he  may 
have  desired  a  rapprochement  with  Great  Britain,  he  must  have  been  aware 
of  the  possibility  of  negotiating  one  on  unusually  favourable  terms  for 
Spain.  Deeply  interested  as  he  was  in  Morocco,  where  he  had  served  with 
distinction  in  the  army,  he  dexterously  smoothed  over  the  Spanish  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Tangier;4  and  some  indication  of  how  his  policy  might  have 
developed  if  he  had  remained  longer  in  office  is  given  by  a  proposal  that 
he  made  to  Hoare  towards  the  end  of  September.5  This  was  that,  in  order 
to  counteract  German  propaganda  blaming  Great  Britain  for  prolonging 
the  war,  the  British  Government  should  broadcast  a  statement  so  favour¬ 
able  to  the  Spaniards’  aspirations  as  to  convince  them  that  they  might 
count  on  a  great  future  outside  the  continental  bloc.  He  did  not  say  what 
Great  Britain  would  be  expected  to  do,  but  he  pointed  out  that  Germany 
was  offering  Gibraltar,  Morocco,  and  economic  security  to  Spain ;  he  spoke 
of  an  eventual  Anglo-Spanish-Portuguese  alliance;  and  he  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  that  Hoare  should  go  at  once  to  London  to  discuss  these  important 
matters  with  his  Government.  Hoare  was  in  favour  of  a  public  statement 
of  British  sympathy  with  Spain  being  made,  and  Churchill,  in  one  of  the 
finest  passages  of  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  8  October  1940, 
referred  to  the  Spanish  nation’s  urgent  need  of  peace  in  order  that  they 
might  ‘rebuild  their  united  national  life  of  dignity,  in  mercy  and  in 
honour’.  Spain,  he  went  on  to  say,  must  not  ‘become  a  channel  of  supply 


1  See  below,  p.  293. 

2  Spanish  Government  and  Axis,  nos.  1  and  4. 

3  See  below,  pp.  286  seqq.  4  See  below,  p.  314. 

3  Templewood:  Ambassador  on  Special  Mission,  pp.  67-71. 
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to  our  mortal  foes’,  but  apart  from  this  there  was  no  problem  of  blockade 
that  the  British  Government  would  not  ‘study  in  the  earnest  desire  to  meet 
Spain’s  needs  and  aid  her  revival’.  Nor  had  they  any  intention  of  intrud¬ 
ing  on  her  internal  affairs.  British  interests  and  policy  were  based  on 
the  independence  and  unity  of  Spain,  and  the  British  Government  looked 
forward  ‘to  seeing  her  take  her  rightful  place  both  as  a  great  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Power  and  as  a  leading  and  famous  member  of  the  family  of 
Europe  and  of  Christendom’.1 

For  most  of  the  Nationalists,  however,  Germany  dominated  the  inter¬ 
national  scene,  and  during  June  1940  definite  approaches  were  made  with 
a  view  to  intervention.2  On  3  June  Franco  offered  Hitler  Spain’s  co-opera- 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  365,  col.  302.  From  the  summer  of  1940  onwards  it  was  reported 
or  rumoured  from  time  to  time  that  Great  Britain  had  offered  to  negotiate  about  Gibraltar,  or 
cede  it  outright,  or  had  promised  to  support  Spanish  claims  to  French  Morocco.  The  question 
was  raised  again  after  the  war,  and,  for  instance,  a  Spanish  note  ( The  Times,  22  May  1954) 
purporting  to  record  several  British  promises,  made  between  1940  and  1942,  was  presented  on 
21  May  1954,  the  day  after  Churchill  had  assured  the  Flouse  of  Commons  that  no  promise  to 
cede  Gibraltar  had  been  made  during  the  war  and  that  there  had  been  no  breach  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government. 

The  Spanish  allegations  were  as  follows: 

1 .  That,  on  26  June  1940,  Churchill  had  sent  Halifax  a  minute  stating  that  Great  Britain  would 
gain  nothing  by  offering  to  discuss  Gibraltar  at  the  end  of  the  war.  If  she  won,  such  discus¬ 
sions  would  not  be  fruitful  and,  if  she  lost,  there  would  be  no  need  for  them;  and  as  the 
Spaniards  were  well  aware  of  this  any  offer  to  discuss  would  merely  be  a  sign  of  weakness. 
(The  text  of  this  minute  was  published  in  part  in  Churchill  ii.  564;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  640,  and 
in  full  in  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  527,  col.  2290.). 

2.  That  the  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  R.  A.  Butler,  had  told  the 
Duke  of  Alba,  on  4  July  1940,  that  the  British  Government  would  be  willing  later  on  to 
consider  all  Spanish  problems  and  aspirations,  including  Gibraltar,  and  also  that  the  existence 
of  a  strong  and  independent  Spain  was  of  interest  to  all. 

3.  That  Lord  Lloyd,  when  Colonial  Secretary,  had  told  Alba  that  he  had  been  advising 
Churchill  to  encourage  Spain  to  occupy  French  Morocco. 

4.  That  at  a  secret  session  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  8  October  1940  Churchill  had  said, 
apropos  of  the  blockade,  that  all  that  Great  Britain  desired  was  that  Spain  should  not  become  a 
channel  for  supplying  her  mortal  enemies,  and  that,  when  once  that  condition  was  estab¬ 
lished,  there  was  no  problem  that  the  British  Government  were  not  willing  to  examine,  with 
a  sincere  desire  to  favour  the  interests  and  resurgence  of  Spain. 

5.  That  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Spanish  Embassy  on  2  October  1941,  at  which  Eden  and  Hoare 
had  also  been  present,  Churchill  had  told  Alba  that  after  the  war  Great  Britain  would  be  in 
a  position  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  France  to  satisfy  the  just  claims  of  Spain  in  North 
Africa. 

6.  That  Churchill  had  told  Alba  on  26  November  1 942  that  France  and  Italy  would  be  weakened 
as  a  result  of  the  war,  but  that  Spain  would  be  raised  to  a  position  that  she  had  not  held  for 
centuries;  and  that  it  was  his  sole  desire  to  make  Spain  prosperous  and  happy. 

Of  these  alleged  promises,  No.  1  ruled  out  negotiations  entirely  and  Nos.  4  and  6  went  no 
farther  than  general  expressions  of  goodwill;  No.  4,  moreover,  was  a  garbled  version  of  the 
statement  mentioned  above,  which  was  not  made  in  a  secret  session,  and  which  offered  to 
discuss  the  problems,  not  of  Spain’s  national  aspirations  but  of  the  blockade.  Serrano  Suiter’s 
version  of  No.  5  is  that  three  leading  British  politicians,  one  of  them  being  Hoare,  had  lunched 
at  the  Embassy,  and  that  the  most  important  of  them  had  made  the  statement.  He  does  not, 
however,  mention  Churchill  by  name  ( Entre  Hendaya y  Gibraltar,  pp.  210-11). 

2  Feis:  Spanish  Story,  pp.  67  seqq.,  citing  unpublished  documents  from  the  German  archives. 
Spanish  communications  addressed  to  Axis  Governments  at  this  time  are,  however,  exceedingly 
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tion  in  whatever  form  might  suit  Germany  best,  and  on  the  1 6th  General 
Vigon,  the  Spanish  Air  Minister,  met  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop  at  their 
headquarters  on  the  western  front,  and  told  them  that  Franco  meant  to 
attack  Gibraltar.  At  the  same  time  he  warned  them  that  Spain  could  not 
exist  without  food  from  overseas,  and  that  United  States  forces  might  land 
in  Morocco  or  Portugal.  Hitler  promised  to  help  Spain  conquer  Gibraltar, 
but  did  not  commit  himself  about  territorial  claims  in  Africa,  while 
Ribbentrop  positively  denied  any  German  interest  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Finally,  a  Spanish  memorandum  of  19  June1  assured  the  Germans  that 
Spain  was  ready  to  enter  the  war  on  condition  (1)  that  she  should  receive 
Gibraltar;  French  Morocco;  the  Department  of  Oran  in  western  Algeria 
(on  the  pretext  that  Spaniards  had  first  colonized  it,  and  most  of  its  Euro¬ 
pean  inhabitants  were  still  Spanish) ;  and  ‘the  enlargement  of  Rio  de  Oro 
and  the  colonies  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea’ ;  (2)  that  she  could  count  on  the 
military  and  economic  help  that  she  would  need  as  a  belligerent. 

Weeks,  however,  passed  without  Hitler  inviting  Spain  to  enter  the  war, 
or  making  any  definite  promise  about  Morocco  or  Oran.  Axis  plans  for 
North  Africa  had  at  first  been  favourable  to  Spain.  At  the  Munich  meeting 
between  Hitler  and  Mussolini  on  18-19  June  1940  it  had  been  agreed  that 
Spain  should  have  both  Morocco  and  Oran,  though  the  Italians  had  also 
mentioned  their  need  for  access  to  the  Atlantic  through  North-West  Africa. 
Ribbentrop,  on  that  occasion,  had  referred  to  Germany’s  own  ‘historic 
ambitions’  in  Morocco,  but  he  had  also  recommended  that  Spain’s  claims 
should  be  satisfied,  as  she  might  then  associate  herself  with  the  Axis  in 
maintaining  the  peace  settlement.2 

Even  then,  however,  Hitler  was  being  careful  not  to  provoke  the  French 
into  further  resistance  by  giving  them  cause  to  fear  a  Carthaginian  peace; 
and  as  it  became  clearer  that  he  had  not  yet  done  with  Great  Britain,  he 
became  increasingly  anxious  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Vichy 
Government,  and  to  prevent  North  Africa  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Free  French  or  of  the  British.  With  this  end  in  view  he  was  quite  ready 
to  sacrifice  the  territorial  claims  of  Spain,  or  for  that  matter  of  Italy,3  and 
he  took  particular  care  to  avoid  committing  himself  in  advance.  He  is  said 
to  have  told  Ribbentrop,  while  waiting  for  Franco  at  Hendaye,4  that  if  the 
Spaniards  were  given  anything  in  writing,  ‘Latin  gossiping’  would  sooner 

ambiguous.  Again  and  again  they  promise  intervention,  if  and  when  this  is  possible,  and  apologists 
for  Spanish  policy  have  since  alleged  that  the  Government  were  chiefly  concerned  to  gain  time 
and  avoid  offending  Germany.  They  do  not,  however,  produce  evidence  that,  at  this  stage, 
Germany  was  actually  pressing  Spain  to  act.  Mussolini  and  Ciano  were  doing  so,  but  their 
exhortations  carried  much  less  weight. 

1  Summarized  in  Spanish  Government  and  Axis,  no.  1 .  See  also  Langer  and  Gleason :  Challenge 
to  Isolation,  pp.  558-9. 

2  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  19-20  June  1940;  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  563-4;  Eng.  version,  p.  374; 
Paul  Schmidt:  Statist  auf  diplomatischer  Biihne  (Bonn,  Athenaum-Verlag,  1949),  p.  492. 

3  Survey  for  1939-46:  Hitler's  Europe,  pp.  288-91.  4  See  below,  p.  280. 
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or  later  reveal  the  promise  with  the  result  that  all  the  French  colonies 
would  forthwith  go  over  to  de  Gaulle.1 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Great  Britain  was  not  going  to  respond  to  his  peace 
overtures,  Hitler  counted  on  making  Spain  a  most  useful  card  in  the  Axis 
game.2  His  anti-British  coalition  would  appear  even  more  impressive  when 
it  extended  all  the  way  from  the  North  Cape  to  Morocco,  or  even  from 
Spain  to  Japan.3  He  therefore  proposed  to  ‘take  diplomatic  steps’  about 
Spain  (together  with  Russia  and  Japan),  ‘if  only  the  world  would  cease  to 
await  a  new  miracle’.4  He  was  himself  planning  to  attack  Gibraltar,5  and 
showing  an  interest  in  the  Canary  Islands  to  the  point  of  suggesting  the 
acquisition  of  one  of  the  smaller  of  these  from  Spain  in  return  for  French 
Morocco.6  By  September  he  was  proposing  that  the  Luftwaffe  should 
occupy  the  Canaries,  with  Spain’s  consent.7 

The  German  naval  staff  were,  and  long  continued  to  be,  strongly  in 
favour  of  operations  against  Gibraltar  and  the  Canary  Islands,  even  though 
they  realized  the  difficulty  of  supplying  the  islands  when  occupied.  Raeder 
proposed  making  this  one  of  the  main  blows  against  Great  Britain,  com¬ 
bined  with  an  all-out  effort  to  drive  the  British  from  both  ends  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  urged  that  Germany  should  act  at  once  before 
the  United  States  occupied  the  islands.8  He  also  advised  Hitler  to  extend  the 
Mediterranean  front  in  this  way  rather  than  invade  Russia  from  the  west. 
Even  Hitler’s  military  advisers,  who  were  generally  apt  to  underestimate 
the  importance  of  the  Mediterranean  front,  were  for  a  time  of  the  opinion 
that,  if  it  was  not  possible  to  invade  Great  Britain  in  1940,  the  only 
alternative  would  be  to  attack  Gibraltar,  Egypt,  and  the  Levant.9 

Judging  by  the  available  records,  which  unfortunately  are  chiefly  naval, 
both  the  Germans  and  the  Spanish  Government  and  army  seem  to  have 
intended  at  first  that  the  storming  of  Gibraltar  should  be  an  almost 
exclusively  Spanish  operation,  to  which  Germany  would  contribute  equip¬ 
ment,  air  support,  and  a  small  force  of  special  assault  troops.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  large  a  force  the  German  army  thought  they 
might  need  to  cope  with  guerrilla  resistance  or  Allied  landings,  and  to 
maintain  communications,  not  only  with  Gibraltar,  but  with  the  proposed 
German  naval  bases  at  Cadiz  and  Ferrol.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
supply  and  communications,  an  aspect  of  war  to  which  Hitler  always  paid 

1  Schmidt :  Statist  auf  diplomatischer  Biihne,  p.  500. 

2  Ciano:  Europa,  p.  568;  Eng.  version,  p.  376. 

3  Langer  and  Gleason:  Challenge  to  Isolation,  p.  659,  citing  Haider’s  diary;  Ciano:  Europa, 
pp.  602,  605;  Eng.  version,  pp.  400,  402;  cf.  Hitler’s  remarks  to  Molotov  on  13  November  1940 
(1 Survey  for  1 939-46 :  Hitler’s  Europe,  p.  58) . 

4  Fuehrer  Conferences,  1940,  p.  72.  5  Ibid.  p.  81. 

6  Ibid.  pp.  65-66. 

7  Ibid.  pp.  93,  94,  104-5,  I07- 

8  Ibid. 

9  Langer  and  Gleason,  op.  cit.  p.  659,  citing  Haider’s  diary  for  30  June  1940. 
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great  attention  when  planning  a  campaign,1  operations  in  Spain  would 
not  be  easy.  For  one  thing,  the  Germans  would  be  dependent  on  a  single 
railway,  via  Hendaye,  unless  they  were  to  persuade  or  compel  the  Vichy 
Government  to  allow  them  access  to  the  other  crossings  of  the  Pyrenees ; 
and,  so  long  as  Hitler  was  hoping  for  French  collaboration,  he  may  not 
have  wished  to  go  as  far  as  this.  Another  point,  which  was  to  be  raised 
several  times  during  the  winter,  was  whether  Gibraltar  and  the  Atlantic 
islands  or  Suez  should  be  attacked  first.2 

Inquiries  into  Spain’s  requirements  for  a  campaign  against  Gibraltar 
were  made  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1940  by  German  experts, 
including  Admiral  Canaris,  head  of  the  Wehrmacht  intelligence  service 
(. Abwehr ),  who  had  organized  spying  and  sabotage  in  Spain  in  the  First 
World  War,  and  who,  thanks  to  his  activities  during  the  Civil  War,  was  on 
confidential  terms  with  Franco  and  certain  of  his  generals.3  By  this  time, 
however,  the  same  circumstances  which  were  quickening  Hitler’s  interest 
in  Spain  were  shaking  the  confidence  of  the  Nationalists  in  a  short  and 
profitable  war.  Signs  of  British  will  and  power  to  resist,  and  notably  the 
attack  on  the  French  warships  at  Oran  on  3  July,4  were  not  lost  on  them. 
The  British  and  United  States  policy  of  combined  economic  incentives 
and  pressure5  was  also  beginning  to  tell.  The  Spaniards  were  far  from 
giving  up  co-operation  with  the  Axis.  Between  June  and  August  both 
Beigbeder  and  Serrano  Suner  are  said  to  have  more  than  once  confirmed 
Spain’s  conditional  offer  of  19  June;6  and  Franco  wrote  to  Mussolini  on 
1 5  August  to  seek  Italian  support  for  Spain’s  claims;7  but  Mussolini’s  reply 
of  25  August,  though  duly  promising  the  support,  pointed  out  that,  if 
Spain  did  not  intervene  before  the  end  of  the  war,  she  would  have  no  moral 
justification  to  have  those  claims  satisfied;8  and  Hitler  and  his  advisers 
were  also  watching  Spain  with  a  growing  suspicion  that  the  Nationalists 
were  losing  their  zeal  for  intervention. 

(2)  Serrano  Suner’ s  Visit  to  Berlin 

On  13  September  1940  Serrano  Suner  left  Madrid  for  Berlin  at  the  head 
of  a  delegation  including  economic  representatives.9  It  is  said  that  the  idea 

1  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart:  The  Other  Side  of  the  Hill,  enlarged  and  revised  edition  (London,  Cassell, 

1 95 1 )  j  p.  230,  on  the  authority  of  General  Student.  2  e.g.  Fuehrer  Conferences,  1940,  p.  95. 

3  Spanish  Government  and  Axis,  no.  4,  p.  1 1 .  On  Canaris  see  Colonel  Lahousen’s  evidence  at 
Nuremberg  (I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  ii.  442  seqq.;  Abshagen:  Canaris-,  Ian  Colvin:  Chief  of  Intelligence 
(London,  Gollancz,  1951).  The  part  that  he  is  represented  as  having  played  in  German  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Franco,  though  strange,  is  not  impossible,  if  it  is  true  that,  here  and  elsewhere,  he 
deliberately  worked  for  a  German  defeat  as  a  means  of  bringing  down  the  Nazi  regime. 

4  Charles-Roux :  Cinq  mois  tragiques,  p.  144.  An  account  of  this  incident  will  be  found  in  the 
Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Initial  Triumph  of  the  Axis,  Part  III,  section  v  ( b )  (3). 

5  See  below,  pp.  286  seqq. 

6  Spanish  Government  and  Axis,  no.  1.  See  also  Feis:  Spanish  Story,  p.  73. 

7  Spanish  Government  and  Axis,  no.  2.  8  Ibid.  no.  3. 

5  On  Serrano  Suner’s  visit  see  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  20,  27  September  1940;  Ciano: 
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of  such  a  visit  had  originated  with  him,  and  that  he  had  only  revealed  his 
plans  to  a  somewhat  hesitant  Franco  after  arranging  it  through  Stohrer.1 
His  interviews  with  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop  took  place  both  before  and  after 
Ribbentrop’s  journey  to  Rome  in  connexion  with  the  Tripartite  Pact,2 
and  his  hosts  filled  up  the  interval  by  sending  him  on  a  tour  of  the  battle¬ 
fields  in  France  and  Flanders.  His  own  account  of  his  visit  contrasts  the 
official  pomp  with  which  his  arrival  was  celebrated  with  the  chilly  and 
suspicious  attitude  of  Hitler,  and,  to  an  even  greater  degree,  of  Ribbentrop, 
who  complained  of  Spain’s  ingratitude  and  equivocal  policy,  alleged  that 
a  certain  Minister  (presumably  Beigbeder)  must  be  in  British  pay,  and 
even  hinted  that  Germany  might  find  it  necessary  to  occupy  Spain.  Ciano, 
however,  describes  Ribbentrop  as  arriving  in  Rome  in  a  wildly  optimistic 
mood,  talking  as  if  Spain  were  practically  in  the  war,  and  announcing  that 
the  OKW  ( Oberkommando  der  Wehrmacht)  would  be  ready  to  move  within 
a  month.3 

At  his  first  interview  with  Hitler,  on  1 7  September,  Serrano  Suner  had 
assured  him  ‘that  the  Spanish  attitude  towards  Germany  had  not  changed 
in  the  least’.  Spain,  he  declared,  did  not  want  to  revise  her  foreign  policy, 
but  only  to  clarify  the  conditions  under  which  she  would  enter  the  war; 
and  as  soon  as  she  could  count  on  a  supply  of  foodstuffs  and  war  material 
she  would  be  ready  to  intervene.  He  mentioned  the  danger  of  a  British 
landing  on  the  Cantabrian  coast,  and  made  a  special  request  for  ten 
38-cm.  guns  for  the  bombardment  of  Gibraltar.  Hitler  refused,  asserting 
that  dive-bombers  and  smaller  guns  could  take  the  place  of  this  heavy 
artillery,  which  would  be  difficult  to  transport  and  would  take  three  or 
four  months  to  install.  Germany  would,  however,  provide  a  small  assault 
force  equipped  with  special  ‘pill-box  cracker’  guns,  and  would  send  dive- 
bombers  to  clear  the  Straits  of  British  warships. 

After  this  first  meeting  Hitler  wrote  to  Franco  proposing  that  they 
should  meet  near  the  Spanish  frontier.  If,  however,  like  Ribbentrop,  he 
was  counting  on  Spanish  intervention,  he  was  mistaken.  The  Berlin  con¬ 
versations  themselves  had  given  Franco  and  Serrano  Suner  new  motives 
for  hanging  back  by  revealing  Germany’s  intentions  with  regard  to 
Morocco  and  other  Spanish  territories.  In  his  letter  to  Franco,  Hitler  is 
reported  to  have  promised  ‘to  recognize  the  Spanish  claims  to  Morocco 
with  the  one  limitation  of  assuring  Germany  through  favourable  commer¬ 
cial  agreements  a  share  in  the  raw  material  of  this  area’,4  but  Ribbentrop, 

Europa,  pp.  589,  595,  597;  Eng.  version,  pp.  391,  396,  397;  Schmidt:  Statist  auf  diplomatischer 
Biihne,  pp.  496-7;  Serrano  Suner:  Entre  Hendaya y  Gibraltar,  chapter  10;  Spanish  Government  and 
Axis,  nos.  4-7. 

1  Feis:  Spanish  Story,  p.  73.  2  Survey  for  1939-46:  Hitler's  Europe,  p.  285. 

3  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  20  September  1940;  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  589,  591;  Eng.  version, 
PP-  39C  393- 

4  Quoted  in  Franco’s  answer  to  Hitler,  22  September  1940  (Spanish  Government  and  Axis,  no.  5). 
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in  the  course  of  his  earlier  talks  with  Serrano  Suner,  had  asked  for  per¬ 
manent  German  occupation  of  enclaves  at  Mogador  and  Agadir.  Not 
content  with  this,  he  asked,  after  he  came  back  from  Rome,  for  U-boat 
bases  on  the  coast  of  Rio  de  Oro  and  on  Fernando  Po,  and,  if  Serrano 
Suner  is  to  be  believed,  for  a  permanent  base  on  the  Canary  Islands  as 
well.1  Hitler,  in  their  first  interview,  evidently  made  some  proposals  to 
Serrano  Suner  about  defensive  strong  points  in  the  islands,  to  which  he 
replied  that  ‘the  defense  of  the  European- African  area  .  .  .  must  take  place 
within  the  framework  of  a  military  alliance  of  the  three  powers’  ;2  but,  just 
at  this  interesting  point,  the  microfilm  of  the  talk  is  reported  to  be  illegible.3 

Franco,  in  his  letter  of  22  September  accepting  Hitler’s  invitation  to  a 
meeting,4  looked  forward  to  the  arrival  of  dive-bombers  at  Las  Palmas, 
and  explained  how  much  was  being  done  to  strengthen  the  islands’ 
defences,  but  said  nothing  about  any  German  request  for  a  base  there. 
He  made  no  difficulty  about  German  access  to  Moroccan  raw  materials, 
but  he  definitely  refused  to  grant  even  temporary  bases  at  Agadir  and 
Mogador.  Given  German  equipment  and  air  support,  Franco  was  con¬ 
fident  of  being  able  to  take  Gibraltar  in  a  few  days,  but  he  reminded  Hitler 
how  much  Axis  freedom  of  movement  in  the  Western  Mediterranean,  and 
the  ending  of  Spain’s  supply  difficulties,  depended  on  Italian  victories  at 
Alexandria  and  Suez.  As  to  the  heavy  guns,  he  thought  there  must  have 
been  some  mistake,  for  what  he  had  really  asked  for  were  smaller,  mobile 
guns  of  about  20  cm.5  As  regards  intervention,  his  letter  indicated  no 
change  in  Spain’s  attitude.  It  was  still  ‘we  will  gladly  come  in,  when 
we  cart . 

Discussions  between  the  economic  representatives  who  had  accompanied 
Serrano  Suner  and  their  German  opposite  numbers  likewise  revealed 
Germany’s  desire  for  a  privileged  position  in  both  Spain  and  Morocco,  as 
regards  trade,  exploitation  of  natural  resources,  and  co-operation  in  econo¬ 
mic  and  financial  reconstruction.  The  only  exceptions  to  German  pre¬ 
eminence  would  be  concessions  that  might  in  future  be  granted  to  Italy. 
Demetrio  Carceller,  the  chief  Spanish  delegate,  frankly  told  the  Germans 
that,  as  the  Spaniards  would  be  fighting  to  make  an  end  of  foreign  rule, 
they  had  no  wish  to  see  Germany  take  the  place  of  Great  Britain ;  in  fact, 
that  he  would  rather  have  Morocco  annexed  outright  by  Germany  than 
administered  by  Spain  for  Germany’s  exclusive  benefit.  Difficulties  arose 

1  According  to  Feis  ( Spanish  Story,  pp.  81-82)  Serrano  Suner  refused  point-blank,  and  advised 
the  Germans  to  use  Madeira  instead.  2  Spanish  Government  and  Axis,  no.  4,  p.  13. 

3  The  German  Foreign  Ministry  is  reported  to  have  recommended  that  Spain  should  be 
definitely  promised  Gibraltar,  Oran,  and  much  of  French  Morocco;  but  that  Germany  should 
control  two  Moroccan  ports,  as  well  as  mines  and  other  economic  resources.  Germany  would 
also  enjoy  economic  privileges  in  peninsular  Spain  and  fall  heir  to  British  and  French  interests 
there  (Feis,  op.  cit.  p.  75).  4  Spanish  Government  and  Axis,  no.  5. 

5  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  request  for  heavy  artillery  was  deliberately  made  in  order  to 
hinder  the  negotiations  (Colvin:  Chief  of  Intelligence,  pp.  126-31). 
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over  how  much  economic  assistance  was  to  be  given.  Spain  asked  for 
800,000  tons  of  petroleum  products,  800,000  of  wheat,  100,000  of  cotton, 
25,000  of  rubber,  and  625,000  of  fertilizers,  but  the  Germans  would  only 
agree  to  supply  part  of  this.  Nor  were  they  prepared  to  deliver  any  of  it 
at  once.1 

When  Ciano  arrived  in  Berlin  on  27  September  to  sign  the  Tripartite 
Pact,  Serrano  Suner  was  definitely  out  of  favour.  Hitler  told  Ciano  on  the 
28th  that  it  was  no  good  dealing  with  the  Spaniards  without  ‘concrete 
and  detailed  agreements’.  Without  Italian  and  German  help  ‘there  would 
today  be  no  Franco’,  and  yet  Nationalist  Spain  demanded  quantities  of 
food,  fuel,  and  weapons  for  the  attack  on  Gibraltar,  and  offered  nothing 
but  ‘friendship’  in  return.  Hitler  also  mentioned  the  danger  of  any 
promises  about  Morocco  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  French,  with  the  result 
that  Germany  might,  herself,  have  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  North 
Africa,  under  a  great  disadvantage  as  regards  air  bases,  and  with  every 
reason  to  fear  that  Spain,  the  one  ‘dubious  bridge’  between  Europe  and 
Africa,  would  revert  to  neutrality  in  the  middle  of  the  campaign.  Obviously 
influenced  by  recent  events  at  Dakar,2  Hitler  took  the  view  that,  as  long 
as  the  French  had  any  hope  of  keeping  Morocco,  they  would  defend  it 
much  more  effectively  against  the  British  than  would  the  Spaniards,  who 
would  fight  at  the  ‘tempo  of  their  Civil  War’.3  The  Spanish  problem  and 
the  forthcoming  meeting  with  Franco  were  among  the  chief  reasons  given 
by  Hitler  for  proposing  another  Brenner  meeting  with  Mussolini. 

It  is  possible  that  Hitler  meant  to  insinuate  a  warning  against  Serrano 
Suner’s  being  given  too  much  support  in  Rome,  where  he  arrived  on 
1  October,  sizzling  with  resentful  comments  on  German  tactlessness,  which 
were  carefully  excluded  from  the  official  report  of  his  interview  with 
Mussolini.4  He  appears  to  have  asked  for  help  from  the  Italians,  who 
promised  air  support,  but,  not  surprisingly,  had  no  wheat  to  spare  for 
Spain.  Mussolini  recommended  that  Spain  should  hasten  her  military 
preparations,  and  that  intervention  should  be  decided  on  collectively  when 
the  most  favourable  moment  arrived.  Serrano  Suner  reports5  that  he  was 

1  Feis:  Spanish  Story,  pp.  76-77,  82-84,  69.  Feis  suggests  that  the  Spaniards  sent  in  a  list  of 
requirements  which  they  knew  would  be  refused,  as  the  Italians  had  done  in  August  1939  (see 
Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  Part  VI,  section  iv  (c)).  They  asked,  however,  for  con¬ 
siderably  less  wheat,  and  a  little  less  oil,  than  Great  Britain  shortly  afterwards  gave  them  leave 
to  import  through  the  blockade  in  a  year.  They  may,  of  course,  have  insisted  (as  the  Italian 
Ambassador  did  in  1939)  on  immediate  delivery  in  quantities  that  no  transport  system  could 
handle  (ibid.). 

2  For  the  repulse  of  the  Anglo-Free  French  expedition  against  Dakar  in  September  1940  see 
Survey  for  1939-46:  Hitler's  Europe,  pp.  442,  444,  448-51. 

3  Conversation  of  28  September  1940  ( Spanish  Government  and  Axis,  no.  6).  See  also  Ciano: 
Diario  {1939-43),  2  7  September  1940. 

4  Ibid.  1,  2,  5  October  1940;  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  592-4;  Eng.  version,  pp.  393-4;  Serrano 
Suner:  Entre  Hendaya y  Gibraltar,  pp.  195-8. 

5  Ibid.  p.  196. 
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definitely  opposed  to  Spain  entering  the  war  at  that  moment,  but,  if  this 
was  so,  his  views  must  have  evolved  considerably  since  August. 

At  the  Brenner  meeting  of  4  October1  Hitler  recapitulated  the  arguments 
against  promising  Spain  any  part  of  North  Africa,  and  revealed  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  securing  a  Moroccan  base  ‘possibly  at  Casablanca  or  Agadir’,  as  a 
necessary  link  between  Germany  and  her  future  West  African  colonies. 
The  minutes  record  no  comment  from  Mussolini  on  this  threat  to  his  own 
hopes  of  access  to  the  Atlantic.  On  the  other  hand,  Hitler  fell  in  with 
Mussolini’s  suggestion  that  it  would  be  desirable  (on  the  ground  that 
democratic  and  pro-English  tendencies  in  Spain  might  be  encouraged  if 
she  were  not  admitted  to  the  orbit  of  the  Axis)  to  tell  Serrano  Suner  that 
an  extension  of  Spanish  territory  in  Morocco  would  be  approved  forthwith 
in  principle,  but  not  defined  until  the  terms  of  peace  were  settled;  to 
promise  Spain  as  much  as  possible  in  the  way  of  supplies  and  reinforce¬ 
ments;  and  to  accept  Franco’s  invitation2  to  a  meeting,  but  settle  the  time 
and  place  later  on. 

Far  from  satisfied  with  these  proposals,  Serrano  Suner  played  for  time. 
Writing  from  Madrid  on  10  October,3  he  told  Ribbentrop  that  his  Govern¬ 
ment  expected  shortly  to  submit  definite  counter-proposals  with  regard  to 
economic  assistance  and  a  ten-year  military  alliance  with  Germany  and 
Italy;4  but  he  recommended  that  negotiations  should  be  carried  on  with 
the  greatest  secrecy,  solely  by  correspondence  between  Franco  and  Hitler, 
and  by  contact  between  himself  and  Ribbentrop,  so  that  Spain  might 
receive  wheat  and  oil  from  overseas  as  long  as  possible.  Hitler,  too,  was  in 
no  hurry  to  go  into  Spain.5  The  view  taken  at  OKW  in  October  was  that 
Suez  should  come  first,  as  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  was  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  objective,  and  also  because  of  the  danger  of  Allied  retaliation  in  the 
Canary  Islands  or  Madeira.6 

October  brought  several  developments  that  could  be  interpreted  as 
Spanish  moves  towards  the  Axis.  Himmler  paid  an  official  visit  to  Madrid ; 
and  Serrano  Suner’s  ambition  of  becoming  Foreign  Minister  was  gratified 
when,  on  17  October,  Franco  suddenly  dismissed  Beigbeder.  As  no  one 


1  Giano:  Diario  {1939-43),  4,  5  October  1940;  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  595-6,  597-8;  Eng.  version, 
pp.  396,  397;  Schmidt:  Statist  auf  diplomatischer  Biihne,  pp.  498-9. 

2  Hitler  had  told  Giano  that  the  invitation  had  come  from  Franco. 

3  Spanish  Government  and  Axis,  no.  7. 

4  The  available  documents  do  not  make  it  clear  exactly  when  this  alliance  was  proposed,  or 
by  whom.  Hitler  told  Mussolini,  at  the  Brenner  meeting,  that  the  Spaniards  had  proposed  a 
protocol  under  which  Germany  would  undertake  to  provide  supplies,  in  return  for  Spain 
promising  to  intervene  as  soon  as  her  military  preparations  were  complete.  Neither  Franco’s 
letter  of  22  September,  nor  the  records  of  Serrano  Suner’s  interviews  in  Berlin,  however,  make 
any  mention  of  this. 

5  Cf.  a  memorandum,  of  29  October  1940,  by  a  staff  officer  at  OKW  ( I.M.T .  Nuremberg, 
xxv.  392-3  (376-PS);  N.C.A.  iii.  289). 

6  Leonardo  Simoni,  pseud.:  Berlino:  Ambasciata  d’ Italia  (Rome,  Migliaresi,  1946),  13  October 
1940,  p.  173. 
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was  appointed  to  succeed  Serrano  Suner  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
he  remained  in  control  of  that  as  well  (and  therefore  of  the  press),  and  at 
this  point  he  may  be  said  to  have  reached  the  summit  of  his  career.  His 
power  over  the  Party,  however,  was  somewhat  diminished  by  Franco’s 
taking  over  the  Presidency  of  the  Political  Committee  from  him.  Another 
appointment  which  was  at  first  taken  as  a  sign  of  closer  ties  with  the  Axis 
was  that  of  Carceller  to  succeed  Luis  Alarcon  de  la  Lastra  as  Minister  of 
Commerce  and  Industry. 

(3)  The  Hendaye  Meeting  and  General  Franco’s  Decision 

The  meeting  between  Hitler  and  Franco  at  Hendaye  took  place  on 
23  October,1  Serrano  Suner  and  Ribbentrop  also  being  present.  It  was 
sandwiched  in  between  the  Franco-German  conversations  at  Montoire,2 
and  one  of  the  main  points  at  issue  was  how  far  it  was  desirable  to  press 
Spanish  claims  against  France.  Serrano  Suner  added  ‘French  Catalonia’ 
and  frontier  changes  in  the  Pyrenees  to  the  list  put  forward  in  June,3  but 
learnt  from  Ribbentrop  that  the  satisfaction  of  any  of  these  claims  would 
depend  on  France  being  compensated  with  British  territory.  Hitler  con¬ 
fidently  looked  forward  to  France  being  compelled  to  fulfil  Axis  demands 
as  soon  as  Great  Britain  and  de  Gaulle  were  out  of  the  way,  but  he  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  keeping  North  Africa  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Gaullists, 
the  British,  or  the  Americans,  and  of  building  up  a  strong  coalition 
(including  France)  against  Great  Britain  in  the  hope  of  shortening  the  war. 
This,  he  claimed,  was  the  main  purpose  of  the  Hendaye  Conference,  and 
he  had  had  the  same  end  in  view  when,  in  his  talk  on  the  day  before  with 
Laval,  he  had  avoided  giving  the  least  indication  of  post-war  territorial 
changes.  According  to  Paul  Schmidt’s  account,  he  made  a  definite  promise 
to  Franco  about  Gibraltar,  but  answered  evasively  about  Spanish  claims 
in  Africa.  Moreover,  his  review  of  the  military  situation  gave  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  war  would  last  into  the  next  spring  at  least. 

Franco  (who  calmly  arrived  an  hour  late  for  the  meeting  and  took  his 
usual  siesta  after  lunch)  dwelt  on  Spain’s  economic  difficulties  and  the 
danger  of  British  retaliation,  and,  once  again,  he  asked  for  heavy  guns. 
He  proposed  a  treaty,  but  with  too  many  reservations  to  suit  Germany. 
His  droning  voice — ‘like  an  Arab  praying’,  says  Schmidt,  adding  that 

1  Minutes  of  conversation  [incomplete]  ( Spanish  Government  Axis,  no.  9);  see  also  Ciano: 
Europa,  pp.  600,  603-4,  607;  Eng.  version,  pp.  399,  401-2,  404;  Schmidt:  Statist  auf  diplomatischer 
Btihne,  pp.  500-3. 

2  Survey  for  1939-46:  Hitler's  Europe,  pp.  365-6.  The  Montoire  Protocol  of  24  October  1940 
( Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  1939-46,  ii:  Hitler's  Europe,  p.  125),  provided  for  a  redistribution  of 
African  colonies  in  which  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Spain  would  take  the  leading  part, 
and  put  it  on  record  that  any  concessions  required  from  France  would  be  compensated  from 
British  territory.  The  German  Ambassador  is  said  to  have  told  Laval  shortly  after  the  Montoire 
meeting  that  Hitler  had  rejected  Franco's  claim  to  part  of  French  Morocco. 

3  Ciano:  Europa,  p.  604;  Eng.  version,  pp.  401-2. 
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Franco,  in  a  white  burnous,  would  have  looked  the  part  to  perfection  as 
well — acted  on  Hitler  like  the  water-drip  torture.  He  would  rather,  he 
told  Mussolini,  have  three  or  four  teeth  out  than  go  through  that  again.1 
Midnight  bullying  of  the  Spanish  delegation  by  Ribbentrop  after  Franco 
himself  had  left  Hendaye  resulted  in  the  drafting  of  a  protocol  of  adherence 
to  the  Italo-German  alliance  and  the  Tripartite  Pact,  which  provided  for 
consultation  before  Spain  entered  the  war,  but  did  not  make  intervention 
conditional  on  German  help.  Article  5  contained  some  sort  of  formula 
about  territorial  claims.  The  protocol  is  reported  to  have  been  signed 
subsequently  by  all  three  parties,  possibly  at  Vienna. 

The  Italians’  disastrous  attack  on  Greece,  added  to  their  inactivity  in 
Egypt,  soon  caused  Hitler  to  reverse  his  plans  with  regard  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.2  His  directive  No.  18  of  12  November  announced  that  political 
steps  were  about  to  be  taken  to  bring  Spain  into  the  war,  in  preparation 
for  ‘Operation  Felix’,  which  would  capture  Gibraltar  and  prevent  the 
British  from  gaining  a  foothold  on  the  Peninsula  or  islands.  The  defence 
of  the  Canary  Islands  was  to  be  a  joint  German-Spanish  undertaking,  but 
Germany  would  be  entirely  responsible  for  the  taking  of  Gibraltar;  while, 
to  ensure  that  the  Axis  would  be  able  to  hold  Gibraltar  after  they  had 
pulverized  its  existing  fortifications,  Hitler  now  proposed  that  Germany 
should  control  Axis  defences  on  both  sides  of  the  Straits.3  Assault  troops 
began  training  in  the  Jura,  a  reconnaissance  unit  of  fifty  officers  was  sent 
to  Spain,4  and  Serrano  Suner  was  summoned  to  Salzburg  on  1 8-20  Novem¬ 
ber  to  be  told  that  the  time  had  come  for  Spain  to  intervene.5  He  pleaded 
Spain’s  economic  and  other  difficulties,  complained  that  the  territorial 
provisions  of  the  protocol  were  too  vague  to  win  popular  support  for  a  war, 
alluded  to  Spanish  resistance  to  Napoleon,  and  urged  that  the  Axis  should 
begin  by  attacking  Suez.  Hitler  was  ready  to  allow  Spain  a  month  or  two 
of  respite,  but  he  threw  out  a  sinister  hint  about  Germany’s  power  to 
annihilate  disloyal  friends.6 

The  next  approach  to  Spain  was  made  three  weeks  later,  when  the 
Germans  had  still  not  won  the  Battle  of  Britain,  and  the  Italians  had 
suffered  new  and  more  severe  reverses  in  Albania.  Canaris  called  on 
Franco  on  7  December  to  inform  him  that  Hitler  wished  German  troops 
to  enter  Spain  on  10  January.  They  could  not  be  kept  waiting  indefinitely, 
as  they  were  needed  elsewhere;  and  Germany  would  begin  to  send  supplies 
as  soon  as  they  had  crossed  the  frontier. 

Franco’s  answer  was  plain  enough.  Spain  could  not  (for  reasons  already 
familar  to  Germany)  enter  the  war  at  present;  and,  if  she  did,  she  would 

1  Giano:  Europa,  p.  604;  Eng.  version,  p.  402. 

2  Fuehrer  Conferences,  1940,  pp.  113,  122-3. 

3  Ibid.  1941,  p.  2;  see  also  ibid.  1940,  pp.  130,  131. 

4  Ibid.  p.  1 13.  5  Serrano  Suner:  Entre  Hendayay  Gibraltar,  pp.  233-59. 

6  Ibid.  pp.  239,  243,  244,  246. 
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become  a  burden  on  her  ally.  Nor  could  he  fix  a  later  date.  He  would, 
however,  make  every  effort  to  complete  Spain’s  preparations.1  Hitler  did 
not  at  once  follow  up  this  move.  Other  considerations  besides  Franco’s 
reluctance  had  to  be  taken  into  account,  especially  Italy’s  urgent  need  of 
military  help  after  her  reverses  in  Albania  and  the  Western  Desert.  Dive- 
bombers,  which  were  to  have  played  such  an  important  part  in  ‘Operation 
Felix’,  were  now  needed  in  the  Central  Mediterranean,  and  German 
expeditionary  forces  were  soon  being  organized  for  Libya,  and  even  for  a 
while  for  Albania.  An  OKW  order  of  1 1  December  stated  that,  as  the 
political  conditions  no  longer  held  good,  preparations  for  ‘Operation 
Felix’ — other  than  investigations  already  in  progress — would  be  discon¬ 
tinued;  nor  would  German  batteries  be  sent  to  protect  the  Spanish  islands 
and  coast.2  The  German  navy  was  still  in  favour  of ‘Felix’,3  but  the  army 
representative  at  the  Fiihrer  Conference  of  8-9  January  1941  recom¬ 
mended  postponing  it.4  Some  of  the  preparations  for  ‘Felix’  seem,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  been  kept  going — for  instance,  the  training  of  the  assault 
troops;5  and  General  Student,  the  expert  on  airborne  landings,  was 
ordered  in  January  to  work  out  a  scheme  for  Gibraltar,  which  would  avoid 
violating  Spanish  neutrality.  He  reported  that  this  was  impossible.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  Goring  at  this  time  appeared  to  be  trying  to  interest  Hitler  in 
a  combination  of  Operations  ‘Sea-lion’6  and  ‘Felix’  as  an  alternative  to 
‘Barbarossa’.7 

In  January  Stohrer  several  times  raised  the  question  of  intervention. 
Hitler  asked  Mussolini  to  see  Franco  about  it,8  and  on  2  February  he  wrote 
to  him  himself.9  Franco,  he  asserted,  had  defeated  the  Republicans  only 
because  the  attitude  of  Germany  and  Italy  had  forced  the  democratic 
Powers  to  be  cautious,  but  for  this  victory  he  would  never,  never  be  forgiven, 
and  if  Germany  and  Italy  were  to  lose  the  present  war  ‘any  future  for  a 
really  national  and  independent  Spain  would  be  impossible’.  At  Hendaye 
it  had  been  agreed  that  Spain  was  to  declare  her  readiness  to  sign  the 
Three-Power  Pact  and  enter  the  war,  not  in  the  remote  future  but  in  a 
short  time.  The  excuse  of  Spain’s  dependence  on  overseas  supplies  had  no 
justification  whatever,  for  Great  Britain  had  neither  the  will  nor  the 
power  to  help  her.  Hitler  had  met  one  of  Franco’s  objections  of  7  December 


1  Stohrer  to  German  Foreign  Ministry,  12  December  1940  ( Spanish  Government  and  Axis,  no. 
1 1 ) ;  cf.  Ciano:  Europa,  p.  637;  Eng.  version,  pp.  425-6.  Canaris  is  said  to  have  deliberately 
encouraged  Franco  to  refuse,  hinting  that  the  Germans  would  not  risk  forcing  their  way  through 
Spain  (Colvin:  Chief  of  Intelligence,  pp.  13 1-2). 

2  Fuehrer  Conferences,  1941,  p.  4.  3  Ibid.  1940,  pp.  135-7. 

4  Ibid.  1941,  pp.  11-12.  5  Simoni:  Berlino,  30  December  1940,  p.  193. 

6  i.e.  the  plan  for  the  invasion  of  England. 

7  i.e.  the  attack  on  Russia.  See  Liddell  Hart:  The  Other  Side  of  the  Hill,  pp.  230-1. 

8  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  18  January  1941;  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  626-7;  Eng.  version,  pp. 

417-18;  Simoni:  Berlino,  28  January  1941,  p.  208;  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxxiv.  462-71  (124-C); 

N.C.A.  vi.  939-46.  9  Spanish  Government  and  Axis,  no.  12. 
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by  agreeing  that  grain  deliveries  should  begin  as  soon  as  Spain  had  agreed 
to  a  definite  date;  and  Franco  had  thereupon  produced  a  new  excuse,  that 
campaigning  would  be  difficult  in  January.  Two  months  had  already 
been  lost  ‘which  otherwise  would  have  helped  to  decide  world  history’. 
He  then  contrasted  Spain’s  territorial  claims  with  the  ‘very  modest’  ones 
made  by  Germany  and  Italy,  and  promised  that,  even  if  things  might 
miscarry  for  Spain  during  the  war,  he  would  make  all  good  in  the  final 
settlement,  whereby  Spain  would  receive  as  much  of  her  claims  as  could 
at  all  be  reconciled  with  a  general  settlement  of  the  African  colonies. 
Finally,  he  assured  Franco  that  the  war  was  already  ‘decided  regardless  of 
what  ephemeral  successes  the  British  believe  they  can  achieve  anywhere  on 
the  periphery’.  The  British  power  in  Europe  was  broken,  and  the  ‘mightiest 
military  machine  in  the  world’  stood  ready  for  any  ‘additional  task’. 

It  was  something  that  Hitler  had  not  declared  that  ‘economic  and 
military  necessity’  required  an  immediate  German  occupation  of  Spain, 
or  ‘historical  necessity’  the  annexation  of  Gibraltar,  but  otherwise  there 
was  nothing  here  to  satisfy  either  Spain’s  economic  or  territorial  conditions. 
Franco’s  meeting  with  Mussolini  atBordigheraon  12  February1  left  matters 
where  they  were,  except  that  Franco  now  definitely  asked  for  the  revision 
of  Article  5  of  the  Vienna  Protocol  because  of  the  changed  attitude  of 
France.  Mussolini  did  not  press  at  all  hard  for  intervention,  and  he  after¬ 
wards  informed  the  German  Government  that  Spain  was  in  no  state  to  go 
to  war,  and  the  Axis  could  do  no  more  than  keep  her  as  a  political  ally.2 

On  Franco’s  way  to  or  from  Bordighera  he  met  Petain  at  Montpellier, 
and  is  said  to  have  asked  him  to  help  avert  the  passage  of  German  troops 
through  Spain.3  After  returning  to  Madrid  he  sent  off,  on  26  February, 
what  he  called  a  ‘prompt’  reply  to  Hitler’s  letter  of  the  2nd.4  He  pointed 
out  that  Germany  had  only  just  begun  to  fulfil  her  promises  of  economic 
support,  and  that,  whereas  the  silencing  of  Gibraltar  was  of  the  highest 
importance  for  the  Axis,  Spain  could  not  afford  to  take  the  risk  unless  the 
Suez  Canal  were  closed  at  the  same  time.  He  also  remarked  that  Spain’s 
territorial  claims  were  hardly  excessive,  considering  her  sacrifices  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  that  the  recent  protocol  was  not  only  much  too  vague,  but 
quite  ‘outmoded’  in  existing  circumstances. 

Hitler  had  already  given  up  the  attempt  to  persuade  Spain  to  intervene.5 
On  15  February  the  OKW  had  postponed  large-scale  operations  on  the 
Mediterranean  front  until  the  autumn,  when  both  Gibraltar  and  Malta 

1  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  631-43;  Eng.  version,  pp.  421—30;  Serrano  Suner:  Entre  Hendaya  y 
Gibraltar,  pp.  261—5;  Simoni:  Berlino,  19  February  1941,  p.  209. 

2  Documents  secrets  (Eristov),  vol.  iii  ( Espagne ),  no.  25. 

3  H.  de  Moulin  de  Labarthete:  Le  Temps  des  illusions',  souvenirs,  juillet  1940-avril  1942  (Geneva, 
Editions  du  Cheval  Aile,  1946),  p.  237. 

4  Spanish  Government  and  Axis,  no.  13. 

5  Hitler  to  Mussolini,  28  February  1941  ( Hitler  e  Mussolini,  no.  40,  p.  91). 
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were  to  be  attacked.1  Hitler  expected  the  attack  on  Gibraltar  to  become 
progressively  more  difficult  with  delay,  and  commented  bitterly  on  Spain’s 
‘underhand  game’  and  Franco’s  want  of  loyalty  to  the  Axis.2  Spain,  he 
felt,  would  only  declare  herself  when  the  war  was  already  won.3  Neverthe¬ 
less,  with  his  usual  talent  for  making  the  best  of  a  setback,  he  appears  to 
have  used  the  threat  of  a  German  entry  into  Spain  as  a  means  of  inducing 
the  Vichy  Government  to  collaborate  with  Germany  in  the  abortive 
agreements  of  May  1941, 4 5  and  possibly  also  as  camouflage  for  his  attack 
on  Russia. 

The  German  Government  asked  Spain’s  consent  to  the  building  of  a 
second  railway  bridge  at  Hendaye  and  the  improvement  of  the  old  one; 
and  on  25  July  Hitler  told  his  naval  advisers  that  he  would  march  into 
Spain  as  soon  as  the  United  States  attacked  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
islands.  As  for  his  taking  the  initiative  himself,  however,  autumn  found 
him  with  his  eastern  campaign  still  on  his  hands,  and  he  did  not  press  for 
Spanish  intervention  when  Serrano  Suner  visited  Berlin  for  the  renewal  of 
the  Anti-Comintern  Pact  in  November  1941  .s  Hitler  never  ceased  to  regret 
Franco’s  ‘cowardly’  defection,6  but  he  made  up  his  mind  that  the  Axis 
could  not  ask  more  of  Spain  than  she  could  give,7  and  he  made  the  most 
of  the  various  ways  in  which  the  Nationalists  were  ready  to  co-operate 
with  Germany  either  from  positive  willingness  to  back  the  Axis,  or  as  a 
form  of  appeasement  for  Spain’s  policy  of  keeping  out  of  the  war.8 

Franco  still  had  very  good  reasons  for  putting  off  intervention.  Though 
German  operations  in  Greece,  Crete,  and  Russia  had  resulted  in  spectacular 
successes,  the  Axis  was  no  nearer  final  victory  than  it  had  been  a  year 
before;  while,  if  Spain  had  escaped  actual  famine  during  the  previous 
winter,  this  was  thanks  to  supplies  from  overseas,  not  from  Hitler’s  Europe. 
Political  trouble  might  also  be  brewing  at  home,  not  so  much  from  the 
defeated  and  proscribed  Republicans,  as  from  the  Monarchists,  who  had 
lately  been  encouraged  by  popular  demonstrations  of  mourning  after  the 
death  of  Alfonso  XIII  on  28  February  1941,  or  from  Serrano  Suner  and 
the  over-powerful  Falange.  The  chief  feature  of  a  political  reshuffle, 
carried  out  in  May  1941  shortly  after  a  particularly  bellicose  speech  by 
Serrano  Suner,  was  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Valentin  Galarza  Morante, 


1  Fuehrer  Conferences,  1941,  p.  26. 

2  Ibid.  p.  33;  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  646-7,  650,  672-3;  Eng.  version,  pp.  432-3,  434-5,  450- 

3  Hitler  to  Mussolini,  21  June  1941  ( Hitler  e  Mussolini,  no.  44,  p.  101). 

4  Langer:  Our  Vichy  Gamble,  pp.  141-6;  Fleet  Admiral  William  D.  Leahy:  I  Was  There 
(London,  Gollancz,  1950),  p.  41;  Proces  du  Marechal  Petain,  pp.  479,  480.  Hitler  is  reported  to 
have  told  Darlan  on  1 1/12  May  1941  that  Morocco  might  perhaps  be  placed  under  a  Franco- 
German-Spanish  condominium  (Langer,  op.  cit.  p.  150).  An  account  of  the  Franco-German 
negotiations  in  May  1941  will  be  found  in  the  Survey  for  1939-46:  Hitler’’ s  Europe,  pp.  381-4. 

5  Documents  secrets  (Eristov),  vol.  iii  ( Espagr.e ),  no.  27. 

6  Fuehrer  Conferences,  1941,  p.  94.  7  Ciano:  Europa,  p.  688;  Eng.  version,  p.  461. 

8  Conversations  with  Mussolini,  29-30  April  1942  ( Hitler  e  Alussolini,  no.  51,  pp.  120-1). 
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an  army  officer  on  whom  Franco  could  rely,  to  the  Ministry  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  i.e.  the  Interior,  left  vacant  since  Serrano  Suffer  had  gone  to  the 
Foreign  Ministry.  Control  over  propaganda  and  the  press  was  taken  from 
the  Falange,  but,  after  protests  by  the  German  Ambassador,  it  was  handed 
back  to  them,  and  two  extreme  Falangists,  Jose  Giron  and  Jose  Luis  de 
Arrese,  became  respectively  Minister  for  Labour  and  Secretary  General 
of  the  Party  (a  post  which  carried  with  it  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet).1 

When  Germany  attacked  Russia  the  Spanish  Government  instantly 
showed  their  sympathy,  not  only  in  words,  but  by  raising  the  ‘Blue  Divi¬ 
sion’2  for  service  against  the  common  enemy.  Some  of  the  1 7,000  men  of 
the  Division,  and  of  the  air  force  contingent  of  two  or  three  flights  which 
accompanied  it,  were  genuine  volunteers,  but  many  were  regular  soldiers, 
or  Falangists  compulsorily  drafted  to  make  up  the  number.  The  Division 
was  sent  to  the  northern  end  of  the  eastern  front,  where  it  was  treated  very 
badly  by  the  Germans  as  regards  supplies  and  welfare,  and  suffered  many 
casualties.  In  the  circumstances  it  acquitted  itself  reasonably  well.3  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  inevitably  received  their  share  of  the  demon¬ 
strations  planned  against  Russia.  On  22  June  a  mob  excited  by  a  philippic 
from  Serrano  Suffer  broke  windows  at  the  British  Embassy  in  Madrid,4 
and  Franco  in  his  anniversary  speeches  of  17  and  18  July5  surpassed  him¬ 
self  in  prophesying  an  Axis  victory,  and  in  pouring  scorn  on  the  ‘pluto- 
democracies’  and  on  United  States  help  for  Spain,  which  he  described 
as  disguised  interference  in  internal  politics.  In  private,  too,  Franco  and 
Serrano  Suffer  were  just  as  hostile  when  the  British  and  United  States 
Ambassadors  sought  interviews  with  them.6  Stohrer  reported,  at  about 
this  time,  that  Serrano  Suffer,  who  had  now  been  restored  to  Franco’s 
favour,  was  deliberately  trying  to  force  war  by  inflaming  public  opinion 
and  by  giving  every  kind  of  provocation  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  He  could  not  (according  to  Stohrer),  act  directly,  as  Ciano  had 
been  urging  him  to  do,7  because  the  generals,  who  wanted  Spain  to  enter 
the  war  but  not  until  the  last  possible  moment,  had  as  much,  or  more, 
influence  with  Franco.  Of  these  generals,  Vigon,  the  Air  Minister,  had 
even  asked  Stohrer  to  persuade  Serrano  Suffer  to  put  the  brake  on.8 

1  Hamilton:  Appeasement’s  Child ,  pp.  126-7;  Templewood:  Ambassador  on  Special  Mission , 

p.  1 12. 

2  Blue  was  the  Falangist  colour. 

3  Templewood,  op.  cit.  pp.  138-9.  See  below,  p.  302,  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Blue  Division 
in  November  1943. 

4  On  this  incident  see  Doussinague:  Espaha  tenia  razon,  pp.  53-56;  Serrano  Suffer:  Entre 
Hendayay  Gibraltar,  pp.  294-7;  Templewood,  op.  cit.  pp.  114-16. 

5  Espaha,  18  July,  Faro  de  Vigo,  19  July  1941. 

6  See  below,  pp.  290-1. 

7  Ciano  to  Serrano  Suner,  4  May  and  3  June  1941  (Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  658-9,  663-4,  667; 
Eng.  version,  pp.  440-1,  443-4,  446). 

8  Stohrer  to  German  Foreign  Ministry,  28  June  1941  {Documents secrets  (Eristov),  vol.  iii 
( Espagne ),  no.  28). 
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(e)  Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  i  940-1 

(1)  Anglo-Spanish  Relations  and  the  Blockade 

At  the  end  of  May  1940  the  British  Government  decided  to  send  Sir 
Samuel  Hoare  to  Madrid  to  do  what  he  could  to  improve  relations.  It 
was  first  proposed  that  he  should  make  a  short  visit  as  a  special  envoy, 
then  that  he  should  succeed  Sir  Maurice  Peterson  as  Ambassador;  but  it 
was  thought  so  likely  that  the  Axis  would  gain  control  of  Spain  in  the 
next  few  weeks  that  the  aircraft  which  brought  him  to  Madrid  on  1  June 
was  left  there  in  readiness  to  bring  him  back.  He,  however,  insisted  on  the 
aircraft  being  sent  home,  settled  in  as  if  to  stay  (in  a  house  that  happened 
to  be  next  door  to  that  of  the  German  Ambassador),  and  did  his  best  to 
give  the  impression  that  Great  Britain  was  able  and  willing  to  fight  on. 

Economic  co-operation  had  already  been  carried  a  step  farther.1  On 
22  May  Halifax  wrote  personally  to  Salazar,  asking  him  to  convey  to  the 
Spanish  Government  a  British  offer  to  make  100,000  tons  of  wheat  available 
at  Spanish  ports  by  the  end  of  June,  and  also  to  arrange  for  Spain  to  buy 
Portuguese  colonial  products  through  the  Anglo-Spanish  clearing;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  elicit  assurances  about  Spanish  neutrality.  On  7  June 
Salazar  was  able  to  state  that  both  the  British  offer  and  the  inquiries  about 
neutrality  had  been  well  received;  by  6  July  agreement  had  been  reached 
on  what  produce  (castor-oil  seeds,  copra,  maize,  groundnut  oil,  coffee, 
and  sisal)  was  to  be  bought;  and  the  clearing  procedure  was  settled  by  an 
exchange  of  notes  of  24  July.  Purchases  to  the  value  of  £728,000  were 
eventually  authorized.2 

When,  shortly  afterwards,  the  British  Reprisals  Order  of  31  July  1940 
introduced  compulsory  navicerts  and  ship  navicerts,  and  the  rationing  of 
imports  to  neutrals,3  certain  concessions  were  made  concerning  trade 
between  Spain,  Portugal,  and  their  overseas  dependencies.4  British  econo¬ 
mic  policy  towards  Spain  attempted  to  steer  a  middle  course,  neither 
starving  her  into  chaos  or  co-operation  with  the  Axis  or  alienating  her 
by  a  policy  of  pinpricks,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  allowing  her  to  build  up 
sufficient  stocks  to  be  re-exported,  used  in  a  war  of  her  own  against  Great 
Britain,  or  turned  to  advantage  by  Axis  invaders.  Hoare  recommended 
a  flexible  policy  depending  on  Spain’s  attitude  to  the  war.5  The  Ministry 
of  Economic  Warfare  was  thinking  along  somewhat  similar  lines,  but  it 
was  apt  to  criticize  Hoare  and  the  Foreign  Office  for  being  too  lenient; 
while  it,  in  return,  was  accused  of  ‘nagging  and  niggling’.6 

1  On  Anglo-Spanish  economic  relations  see  above,  pp.  27-28,  and,  for  a  fuller  account, 
Medlicott:  Economic  Blockade,  i.  509-10,  529-48. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  513-T4. 

3  See  above,  p.  21,  and  Medlicott,  op.  cit.  pp.  422-3,  430  seqq.,  440,  441. 

4  Ibid.  p.  441.  5  Templewood:  Ambassador  on  Special  Mission,  pp.  61-64. 

6  Medlicott,  op.  cit.  p.  546,  note. 
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Inevitable  objections  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  to  a  stricter  blockade, 
the  inefficiency  of  the  Nationalist  administration,  positive  ill  will  in  certain 
quarters,  fears  of  trying  Germany’s  patience  too  far:  all  these  caused 
difficulties  at  first;  while  the  blockade  was  held  responsible  for  delays 
really  due  to  the  shipping  shortage  and  Spain’s  lack  of  foreign  exchange. 
Nevertheless,  agreement  was  reached  on  the  main  points  of  the  import 
rationing  scheme  by  the  end  of  1940,  and  on  practically  all  the  rest  during 
the  next  six  months,  even  on  exports  of  iron,  steel,  and  other  goods  to  Italy. 
Carceller,  the  new  Spanish  Minister  for  Commerce  and  Industry,  though 
what  has  been  described  as  a  ‘hardheaded  and  unconventional  bargainer’,1 
was  eager  to  secure  as  much  economic  assistance  for  Spain  as  he  could. 
He  played  one  side  off  against  the  other  with  great  ingenuity,  but  it  was 
not  impossible  to  do  business  with  him,  and  it  was  more  than  once  thanks 
to  him  that  his  Government  approved  proposals  for  co-operation  with  the 
Allies  in  spite  of  opposition  from  Serrano  Suner. 

(2)  The  Control  of  Oil  Imports 2 

On  14  and  16  June  1940  the  French  and  British  Governments  informed 
the  State  Department  that  unusually  large  quantities  of  oil  from  the  United 
States  were  being  shipped  to  Spain,  mostly  in  American  tankers;  part  of 
which  oil,  they  had  reason  to  believe,  was  meant  for  Italy,  or  for  Italian 
tankers  in  the  Canary  Islands.  Though  the  British  estimate  of  Spanish 
stocks  at  this  time,  namely  400,000  tons,  proved  afterwards  to  have  been 
too  high,3  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  figures  are  reported  to 
show  that  nearly  half  as  much  oil  entered  Spain  in  June  from  the  United 
States  as  in  the  half-year  July-December  1939;4  while  the  fact  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  this  oil  must  have  been  shipped  after  the  German  break-through 
in  France  suggests  that  stockpiling  may  not  have  been  the  only  motive. 

The  British  Government  had  asked  the  United  States  to  restrict  the  use 
of  American  tankers,  and  also  the  shipment  of  American  lubricants  and 
aviation  spirit  to  Spain.  This  the  United  States  Government  were  not  yet 
prepared  to  undertake  by  direct  action.  Morgenthau,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  was  in  favour  of  it,  but  Hull  wished  to  avoid  a  conflict  with 
Congress  over  taking  sides  in  the  war.  Indirect  measures  were,  however, 
adopted.  The  Maritime  Commission  ruled  that  American-owned  tankers 
must  not  sail  to  Spain  or  Portugal  without  navicerts,  which  Great  Britain 
was  not  granting  just  then.  The  Treasury  detained  tankers  in  port  for 
inspection.  The  State  Department  privately  asked  the  oil  companies  to 
export  no  more  oil  than  usual  to  Spain  and  to  take  care  that  none  of  this 


1  Medlicott:  Economic  Blockade,  i.  531.  ‘Picaresque’  is  Hoare’s  word  for  him  ( Ambassador  on 
Special  Mission,  p.  99). 

2  See  Feis:  Spanish  Story,  pp.  37-52,  272-5;  Medlicott,  op.  cit.  pp.  474-5,  534-8. 

3  Ibid.  p.  400.  4  Feis,  op.  cit.  pp.  38-39,  note. 
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was  re-exported  to  Germany  or  Italy;  and  it  made  no  objection  to  the 
British  imposing  a  quota  system  on  Spain,  Portugal,  and  their  American 
suppliers.  Norwegian  tankers  chartered  by  the  Texas  Oil  Company  were 
requisitioned  by  their  own  Government. 

Spain  applied  to  Great  Britain  on  16  July  for  an  oil  quota,  and  an 
agreement  was  concluded  by  exchange  of  notes  on  7  September  permitting 
a  level  of  imports  that  would  reduce  stocks  from  224,000  tons  to  160,000 
by  the  end  of  December.  This  would  leave  Spain  about  2\  months’ 
supply,  too  little,  it  was  hoped,  for  re-export.  The  British  were  unable  to 
secure  an  undertaking  not  to  refuel  enemy  aircraft,  but  the  war-trade 
agreement  of  March  1940  already  covered  the  refuelling  of  ships.1  When 
once  the  agreement  was  concluded  the  United  States  Government  allowed 
American-owned  tankers  sailing  under  foreign  flags  to  go  to  Spain,  and 
issued  cargo  licences  for  Spain  and  the  Spanish  colonies.  Nevertheless, 
exports  of  petrol  and  fuel  oil  from  the  United  States  fell  from  2,568,000 
barrels  in  the  first  six  months  of  1940  to  1,248,000  in  the  second;2  and 
shipping  difficulties  were,  in  fact,  preventing  Spain  from  receiving  her 
full  quota. 

(3)  Economic  Relations  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  ig^o-i2 

By  the  beginning  of  September  1940  Spain’s  need  of  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials  had  become  acute.  Some  cotton  mills,  for  instance,  were  only 
working  for  two  days  a  week,4  and  a  disastrous  harvest  had  left  the  country 
1  million  tons  short  of  wheat.5  Nothing  was  as  yet  forthcoming  from  the 
Axis,  and  the  Berlin  conversations  were  to  reveal  a  few  weeks  later  that 
Germany  would  promise  nothing  until  Spain  had  joined  the  Axis,  and 
even  then  only  part  of  what  had  been  asked  for.  The  British  Government, 
meanwhile,  had  extended  Spain’s  wheat  quota  to  cover  purchases  outside 
the  British  Empire,  and  on  17  September,  when  the  real  extent  of  the 
wheat  shortage  had  become  known,  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare 
agreed  to  let  Spain  import  up  to  100,000  tons  a  month  of  all  kinds  of 
cereals  except  rice.6 

The  problem  of  shipping  and  financing  imports,  however,  remained  to 
be  solved,  and  on  7  September  Spain  asked  the  United  States  for  a  dollar 
credit.7  Opinion  in  the  State  Department  was  divided.  Hull  doubted 

1  Medlicott:  Economic  Blockade,  i.  534-8.  2  Feis:  Spanish  Story,  p.  46,  note. 

3  On  Anglo-American  economic  relations  with  Spain  at  this  time  see  Feis,  op.  cit.  pp.  54-66, 
99-109;  Medlicott,  op.  cit.  pp.  538-48;  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  874-82.  See  also  above,  pp.  86  seqq. 

4  Feis,  op.  cit.  p.  53.  5  Medlicott,  op.  cit.  p.  540. 

6  Ibid.  pp.  539-40. 

7  Feis  (op.  cit.  p.  55)  speaks  of  a  $100  million  credit,  and  Medlicott  (op.  cit.  p.  540)  of  one 
of  $20  million  for  commodities  other  than  wheat,  which  the  Spaniards  hoped  to  obtain  in 
exchange  for  olive  oil.  Weddell,  Hoare,  and  the  British  Government  are  all  said  to  have  sup¬ 
ported  this  barter  scheme,  and  the  British  Embassy  helped  to  revise  the  Spanish  draft — which 
had  at  first  offered  the  United  States  more  oil  than  the  combined  total  of  world  imports. 
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whether  any  amount  of  supplies,  however  generous,  would  keep  Spain  out 
of  the  war,  and  feared  that,  if  the  attempt  were  to  fail,  the  Administration 
would  have  to  face  the  anger  of  press  and  public  opinion.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  American  Red  Cross  should  send  wheat  to  Spain,  using  part  of  a 
relief  fund  voted  by  Congress,  on  condition  that  this  wheat  was  not  re¬ 
exported,  but  distributed  to  civilians  through  the  American  and  Spanish 
Red  Cross,  and  that  the  Spanish  press  gave  the  scheme  full  publicity. 
Franco  accepted  the  offer  on  8  October,  and  on  the  12th  Weddell  was 
instructed  to  inform  him  that  a  credit  would  be  granted  on  condition  that 
he  would  confirm  his  intention  of  staying  out  of  the  war,  and  that  the 
credit  would  be  used  for  genuine  economic  purposes  only.  Within  the 
next  few  days,  however,  Franco  replaced  Beigbeder  by  Serrano  Suner,1 
and  met  Hitler  at  Hendaye,2  and  on  3  November  Spain  assumed  civil  as 
well  as  military  control  over  Tangier.3  On  31  October  Serrano  Suner 
assured  Weddell  that  neither  Hitler  nor  Mussolini  had  even  so  much  as 
hinted  that  Spain  should  enter  the  war,  but  at  the  same  time  he  dwelt  on 
the  solidarity  existing  between  Spain  and  the  Axis.  Weddell  still  recom¬ 
mended  that  economic  assistance  should  continue,  but  the  Washington 
attitude  was  hardening,  partly  because  of  recent  political  executions,  and 
the  State  Department’s  instructions  to  Weddell  of  8  November  were  that 
no  help  would  be  given,  even  through  the  Red  Cross,  until  Franco  had 
publicly  denied  that  Spain  would  enter  the  war. 

The  British  Government  urged  the  State  Department  not  to  insist  on 
public  assurances,4  and,  for  their  part,  offered  to  discuss  a  -£,2\  million 
loan  to  Spain,  and  to  grant  navicerts  for  1  million  tons  of  wheat  during 
the  year.  An  additional  clearing  agreement  was  signed  on  2  December 
and  on  the  5th  Carceller,  addressing  representatives  of  the  motor  industry, 
declared  that  British  economic  support  during  the  past  fortnight  had  saved 
Spain  from  being  drawn  into  an  alliance  with  Germany.  Negotiations 
were  delayed  for  some  weeks  while  Great  Britain  was  seeking  assurances 
about  Tangier,  but,  in  spite  of  obstruction  from  Serrano  Suner,  the  wheat 
contracts  were  signed  on  17  January  1941,  enabling  Spain  to  buy  75,000 
tons  of  wheat  at  once  from  British  stocks  in  Argentina  and  North  America. 
Navicerts  were  also  granted  when  Spain  bought  400,000  tons  from  Argen¬ 
tina  later  in  January.  ‘Don’t  boggle,  but  feed’,  were  Churchill’s  instruc¬ 
tions,  while  the  more  cautious  attitude  of  the  Ministry  of  Economic 
Warfare  and  the  Foreign  Office  was  summed  up  in  the  words:  ‘Turn  the 
tap  on  but  regulate  it  and  be  ready  to  turn  it  off.’5  Early  in  1941,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  to  supply  limited  quantities  of  French- Moroccan  food¬ 
stuffs  to  Spain  and  Spanish  Morocco  in  return  for  British  goods. 

1  See  above,  pp.  279-80.  2  See  above,  pp.  280-1. 

3  See  below,  p.  314.  4  Churchill,  ii.  469;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  529-30. 

5  Medlicott:  Economic  Blockade,  i.  543. 
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Injanuary  1941  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  imposed  an  embargo 
on  the  import  of  edible  vegetable  oils,  and  extended  it  to  all  fats  and  oils 
on  23  February.  This  was  meant  to  deter  the  Spanish  Government  from 
exporting  olive  oil  to  Germany  and  Italy,  whither  they  had  already  sent 
more  than  Spain  could  afford  to  part  with.  The  Government  dared  not 
break  their  contracts  with  the  Axis,  but  in  April,  after  typhus  had  broken 
out,  the  embargo  was  so  far  relaxed  as  to  allow  them  a  quota  of  tallow  and 
palm  oil  for  soap-making.1  The  new  loan  agreement  was  signed  on 
7  April,2  after  five  months’  delay  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Germans 
and  Serrano  Suffer  to  block  a  subsidiary  agreement  providing  for  the 
export  of  mercury  against  deliveries  of  wheat  and  rubber  for  sterling.  In 
the  end,  this  part  of  the  agreement  was  put  into  effect  without  formalities. 
£350,000  of  the  £2^  million  had  already  been  advanced  under  an  agree¬ 
ment  of  29  November  1940  to  facilitate  Spanish  purchases  of  phosphates, 
manganese,  and  wheat  from  French  Morocco. 

The  first  shipment  of  food  through  the  American  Red  Cross  was 
authorized  on  7  January  1941.  $i|  million  worth  of  flour,  milk,  quinine, 
and  medical  stores  reached  Spain  during  the  next  six  months  or  so,  but 
the  Nationalists,  far  from  giving  the  scheme  the  grateful  publicity  that  the 
Americans  had  hoped  for,  were  most  uncooperative.3  As  regards  ordinary 
exports  from  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  Spain  was  one  of  the 
countries  granted  less  favourable  treatment  than  others  under  the  licensing 
scheme  introduced  early  in  1941.  From  the  latter  part  of  March  the 
British  Government,  probably  alarmed  by  the  many  reports  that  Germany 
was  about  to  cross  the  Pyrenees,  began  strongly  to  recommend  that  the 
United  States  should  give  Spain  the  same  sort  of  help  that  Great  Britain 
was  giving,  but  the  instructions  finally  given  by  Hull  to  Weddell  on 
29  April  appear  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  before,  and  were  still 
conditional  on  a  pledge  of  non-intervention.  In  any  case,  by  the  time 
they  reached  Madrid,  Serrano  Suner,  offended  by  a  protest  from  Weddell 
about  Axis  propaganda  in  the  press,  was  frustrating  any  attempt  on  his 
part  to  see  Franco,  and  negotiations  came  to  a  standstill.4 

Franco’s  speeches  of  17  and  18  July  did  not  improve  matters.  Eden’s 
comment5  was  that  Franco  seemed  not  to  desire  economic  assistance,  and 
that  British  policy  would  depend  on  the  future  actions  and  attitude  of  the 
Spanish  Government.  It  was  decided  to  make  no  special  effort  to  help 
Spain,  but,  nevertheless,  to  let  the  existing  arrangements  continue,  and 

1  See  above,  p.  27. 

2  Medlicott,  Economic  Blockade,  i.  567,  569-70;  see  also  above,  p.  28. 

3  Hamilton:  Appeasement's  Child,  pp.  298-304,  306.  Serrano  Suner  is  reported  to  have  told 
Pi^tri,  the  Vichy  Ambassador,  apropos  of  a  gift  of  vitamins  from  French  Morocco,  that  French 
generosity  made  so  much  less  noise  than  American  (Pietri:  Mes  annies  d’Espagne,  p.  57). 

4  Feis:  Spanish  Story,  pp.  130-1,  132,  134;  Medlicott,  op.  cit.  pp.  545-7. 

5  In  the  House  of  Commons,  24  July  1941  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  sen,  vol.  373,  coll.  1074-5). 
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offer  Spain  new  facilities  where  this  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  British 
war  effort.  Great  Britain’s  growing  need  of  iron  ore,  pyrites,  potash,  mer¬ 
cury,  and  other  strategic  materials  was,  in  fact,  reversing  the  balance  of 
trade.  Spain  did  not  need  to  use  more  than  half  of  the  second  British 
credit,  and  it  was  now  Great  Britain  who  could  not  export  enough  to  pay 
for  her  imports.1 

The  Americans  were  as  usual  more  ready  to  coerce  Spain  than  were  the 
British.  Hull,  on  13  September,  complained  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
of  the  ‘coarse’  and  ‘offensive’  behaviour  of  Franco  and  Serrano  Suner, 
declaring  that  never,  even  in  the  most  backward  parts  of  the  world,  had 
the  United  States  met  with  such  discourtesy  and  contempt.2  Tanker 
sailings  had  again  been  delayed,  even  before  Franco’s  July  speeches,  and 
this  form  of  pressure  was  continued  throughout  July,  August,  and  Septem¬ 
ber.  Carceller  was  ready  to  negotiate,  but  the  Americans  now  wanted 
something  more  definite  in  return  even  than  expressions  of  goodwill,  and 
the  terms  which  they  put  forward  on  29  November  were  decidedly  stiff,3 
including  demands  for  the  supervision  of  oil  refining  and  distribution 
inside  Spain  and  for  Spanish  assistance  in  obtaining  strategic  materials. 

Oil  shipments  were  delayed  again  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour, 
and  the  reduction  might  have  been  even  more  severe  had  it  not  been  for 
British  representations.4  Even  when  Spain  stopped  importing  oil  from  the 
United  States  (in  consequence  of  an  angry  mob  attacking  a  tanker  in  a 
Texas  port),  and  began  to  rely  entirely  on  Venezuelan  and  Dutch  West 
Indian  supplies,  the  United  States  Government  were  still  able  to  control 
sailings  through  the  private  oil  companies.  In  February  1942,  after  the 
refinery  in  Teneriffe  had  closed  down,  the  Spanish  Government  accepted 
supervision,  and  in  March  an  agreement  was  reached  covering  both  this 
and  the  purchase  of  strategic  materials.5 

(4)  The  Protection  of  Escaped  Prisoners  of  War  and  of  Civilian  Refugees 6 

From  June  1940  onwards  escaped  prisoners  of  war  belonging  to  the 
British  and  other  Allied  forces  made  their  way  to  Spain.  The  British 
Embassy  encouraged  the  smuggling  of  these  men  over  the  Pyrenees,  fed 
and  clothed  them  on  arrival,  and  arranged  for  their  evacuation.  Those  of 
them  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  authorities  were  treated  as 
illegal  immigrants,  and  put  in  prison,7  and  it  was  only  after  the  British 

1  Medlicott,  op.  cit.  pp.  347-8.  2  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1187. 

3  See  above,  pp.  87-88.  4  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1189-90. 

5  See  above,  pp.  88—89. 

6  Hayes:  Wartime  Mission,  pp.  111-26,  176-7;  Templewood:  Ambassador  on  Special  Mission, 
PP-  77-79.  226-38. 

7  Article  13  of  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907  on  Land  Warfare  provides  that  prisoners  of 
war  escaping  to  a  neutral  country  become  free,  but  that  if  the  neutral  allows  them  to  remain  he 
may  assign  them  a  place  of  residence.  Jurists  are  not  agreed  as  to  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
neutral  to  detain  escaped  prisoners. 
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Embassy  had  taken  up  one  case  after  another  in  the  teeth  of  bureaucratic 
obstruction  that  the  Spanish  Government  altered  their  methods  to  the 
extent  of  interning  officers  in  hotels,  and  other  ranks  in  a  special  camp  at 
Miranda  de  Ebro  where  conditions  were  supposed  to  be  those  of  Spanish 
barracks  rather  than  Spanish  prisons.1  Evacuation  permits  had  to  be 
negotiated  for  each  man,  but  were  always  granted  if  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  agreed  to  treat  him  as  a  British  subject,  and  the  right  to  that  status 
was  very  widely  interpreted.  The  Germans  are  reported  to  have  often 
demanded  the  extradition  of  escaped  prisoners  and  refugees,  but  Hoare 
only  mentions  two  occasions  when  the  Spanish  authorities  were  making 
ready  to  hand  them  over,  on  each  of  which  British  representations  led  to 
the  decision  being  reversed.2  After  November  1942  Allied  airmen  or  air¬ 
borne  troops  coming  from  France  who  made  forced  or  mistaken  landings 
in  Spain  were  handed  over  to  the  Consul  without  delay. 

A  number  of  civilian  refugees  also  entered  Spain,  and  though  most  of 
them  travelled  through  to  Portugal  some,  mostly  Jews  and  stateless  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Austrians,  were  unable  to  go  farther.  These,  too,  received  help 
from  the  British  Embassy,  from  the  representatives  of  the  Allied  Govern¬ 
ments  in  Exile,  and  from  American  charitable  organizations;  and  it  was 
possible  to  evacuate  a  good  many  of  them.  An  interesting  case  was  that  of 
the  Sephardim,  or  Jews  of  Spanish  origin  from  Salonika,  whose  release 
Jordana  negotiated  in  1943. 3  The  thousands  of  French  refugees  who  poured 
in  during  the  winter  of  1942-3  were  at  first  dealt  with  by  the  British 
Embassy  and  the  American  charitable  organizations,  but  from  February 
1943  the  United  States  Embassy  took  over  entire  responsibility  for  them, 
and  the  French  National  Committee  in  Algiers  later  contributed  $500,000 
towards  their  maintenance.  The  Germans  insisted  that  French  refugees 
of  military  age  must  be  treated  as  belligerents,  and  either  interned  or  sent 
back  to  France,  but  Jordana  agreed  to  let  the  Americans  evacuate  them  to 
North  Africa  through  Portugal.  German  pressure  at  first  deterred  the 
Spanish  Government  from  allowing  Spanish  ports  to  be  used,  but  from 
October  1943  refugees  were  allowed  to  leave  from  Malaga.  About  20,000 
Frenchmen  were  thus  added  to  the  Allied  forces  during  1943. 4  Poles  and 
other  Allied  nationals  were  also  evacuated.  At  the  end  of  March  1943  the 
closing  of  the  Pyrenean  frontier  was  announced,  and  orders  were  issued 
locally  for  the  handing  over  of  refugees,  but  as  soon  as  Hoare  and  Hayes5 

1  On  the  unpleasantness  of  these  conditions  as  late  as  1943  see  a  speech  by  Commander  R.  M. 
Prior  in  the  House  of  Commons,  28  March  1943  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  409,  coll.  1450-1). 

2  For  a  case  of  a  French  refugee  being  sent  back  from  Madrid  to  Hendaye,  i.e.  to  the  occupied 
zone,  see  Pi6tri:  Mes  anne'es  d’Espagne,  pp.  190-1. 

3  Hayes:  Wartime  Mission,  pp.  123-4. 

4  Ibid.  p.  177.  For  Pietri’s  account  of  the  refugee  crisis  of  1942-3  see  Ales  annies  d'Espagne, 
pp.  1 92-2 1 2. 

3  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes,  who  had  succeeded  Weddell  as  American  Ambassador  to  Spain  in 
May  1942. 
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protested  against  this,  Jordana  obtained  the  cancellation  of  these  new 
regulations,  which  had  been  issued  under  the  influence  of  Asensio,  the 
Minister  for  War,  and  Bias  Perez,  the  latest  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

(5)  The  Question  of  Allied  Landings  in  Spain  or  in  the  Canary  Islands 

On  31  July  1941  the  Falangist  newspaper  Arriba  reported  indignantly 
that  Republican  exiles  led  by  General  Miaja  had  visited  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  Mexico  City  to  discuss  what  help  Republicans  might  give 
towards  an  Allied  landing  in  the  Canary  Islands.  This  was  by  no  means 
the  first  time  that  the  Spanish  press  had  accused  the  Allies  of  planning  to 
seize  the  Canary  Islands  or  invade  the  Peninsula,  allegations  which  were 
revived  from  time  to  time  right  down  to  the  liberation  of  France,  and 
which  were  inspired  by  genuine  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  by  German  propaganda.1  As  regards  Allied  landings  in 
Spain  or  Portugal,  Nationalist  fears  were  greatly  exaggerated.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  did  at  one  point  consider  the  Peninsula  among  other  possible 
alternatives  for  the  Second  Front,  but  Roosevelt  remained  firm  in  his 
preference  for  France;2  while  the  planning  staff  in  London  lost  no  time  in 
deciding  against  the  Peninsula  if  only  because  of  its  inadequate  road,  rail, 
and  harbour  facilities.3  Earlier  in  the  war  the  British  High  Command  were 
ready  to  transfer  to  Cadiz  the  six  divisions  that  they  held  ready  for  a 
landing  in  Morocco,  but  this  would,  apparently,  have  been  done  only  at 
the  invitation  of  Spain.4 

The  Canary  Islands  came  much  nearer  to  being  occupied.  In  1 940-1 
plans  were  made  to  seize  them  as  an  alternative  base  to  Gibraltar  as  soon 
as  the  Germans  entered  Spain.  From  May  to  July  1941  an  expeditionary 
force  of  10,000  men,  later  increased  to  20,000,  was  held  in  readiness  to 
sail.5  Operations  were  then  postponed  until  September,  and  for  a  time 
Churchill  was  in  favour  of  forestalling  a  German  move  rather  than  waiting 
for  it.6  Moreover,  though  no  landing  was  actually  made  even  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  force  was  kept  in  being  for  some  time  longer.  Even  in  this  case, 
however,  the  danger  of  a  British,  or  later,  Anglo-American,  attack  was 
much  less  than  the  Spanish  Government  seem  to  have  supposed. 

1  Doussinague:  Espaha  tenia  razon,  pp.  64-69,  92-93,  225.  The  most  melodramatic  of  the 
schemes  mentioned  here  is  the  so-called  ‘Imoff  Plan’  for  a  landing  in  Portugal,  allegedly  pro¬ 
moted  by  a  foreign  agent  of  that  name. 

2  Leahy:  I  Was  There,  pp.  197-8.  Leahy’s  support  for  a  peninsular  campaign  compares 
interestingly  with  that  of  Admirals  Raeder  and  Doenitz. 

3  General  Sir  Frederick  Morgan:  Overture  to  Overlord  (London,  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1950), 

p.  139.  4  Churchill,  ii.  551-2;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  624. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  460,  552,  563  and  519,  625,  639  respectively;  Roskill:  The  War  at  Sea,  1939-1945, 
i-  272-3,  380-1. 

6  Churchill,  iii.  388-9;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  438.  Memorandum  by  Sumner  Welles  on  the 
Roosevelt-Churchill  conversations  of  August  1941  (U.S. A.,  Congress:  Hearings  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Investigation  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  Attack  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1946),  Part  4, 
pp.  1785-6). 
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(/)  The  Fall  of  Serrano  Suner  and  the  Allied  Landings  in 

North  Africa 

Though  the  Allies  had  been  so  successful  in  developing  economic  rela¬ 
tions  with  Spain,  they  had  not  yet  been  able  to  secure  more  favourable 
treatment  in  such  matters  as  propaganda  facilities,  the  attitude  of  the  press, 
or  the  control  of  Axis  activities,  and  the  Spanish  official  attitude  by  the 
middle  of  1942  was  still  ostentatiously  pro- Axis.  Franco’s  July  speech  was, 
however,  much  more  cautious  in  tone  in  that  year,  and  an  important 
political  change  was  on  the  way.  Since  the  spring  Serrano  Suner’s 
influence  had  been  on  the  wane,  and  on  3  September  Franco  dismissed 
him  after  he  had  been  indirectly  implicated  in  an  attempt  to  assassinate 
the  War  Minister,  General  Varela.  Serrano  Suner’s  colleagues,  Arrese 
and  Giron,  are  said  to  have  devised  the  plot  on  purpose  to  ruin  him,  and 
Franco  both  took  the  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  him,  and  balanced  his 
dismissal  by  replacing  General  Varela  by  the  reputedly  pro- Axis  General 
Asensio. 

The  new  Foreign  Minister,  General  don  Francisco  Gomez  Jordana, 
Conde  de  Jordana,  had  held  the  same  office  before  from  January  1938  to 
August  1939.  Allied  representatives  now,  to  their  relief,  found  themselves 
dealing  with  a  man  of  integrity,  steadiness,  and  common  sense,  whose 
main  purpose  was  to  keep  Spain  from  being  dragged  into  the  war  by 
either  set  of  belligerents,  and  who  had  never  been  under  the  spell  of  the 
Axis.  It  was  of  particular  importance  to  the  Allies  that  he  was  appointed 
just  before  the  Anglo-American  landings  in  North  Africa.  Allied  military 
planners  had  fully  realized  the  danger  of  an  Axis  swoop  on  Gibraltar,  with 
or  without  Spain’s  consent.1  Indeed,  it  was  to  lessen  this  danger  as  much 
as  possible  that  the  United  States  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  preferred  a  landing 
at  Casablanca  (which  would  give  an  alternative  line  of  communication 
to  the  Straits)  to  one  at  Bone,  which  might  (as  things  turned  out)  have 
enabled  the  Allies  to  win  the  race  for  Tunis.2  Wherever  the  Allied  forces 
landed,  the  concentration  of  shipping  at  Gibraltar  could  not  be  concealed, 
and  most  of  the  Allied  air  forces  could  only  reach  North  Africa  by  way  of 
the  Gibraltar  airfield,  which  could  be  put  out  of  action  in  half  an  hour.3 
The  Rock  itself,  thanks  to  the  fortifications  excavated  since  1940,  could 
have  stood  a  siege,  but  might  have  become  useless  as  a  base.  Eisenhower 
reported  to  Marshall  in  mid-September  1942  that,  if  the  Spaniards  were 
to  attack  at  once,  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  use  land-based 
fighter  aircraft  in  North  Africa  for  some  days,  nor  could  the  Allies  be  at  all 

1  Harry  C.  Butcher:  My  Three  Tears  with  Eisenhower  (New  York,  Simon  &  Schuster,  1946), 
pp.  54  seqq.,  60,  68  seqq.,  82-84;  Churchill,  iv.  474,  476,  488,  535;  U.S.  edition,  iv.  528,  531, 
544,  596;  Mark  W.  Clark:  Calculated  Risk  (New  York,  Harper,  1950),  pp.  44,  54. 

2  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower:  Crusade  in  Europe  (London,  Heinemann,  1948),  pp.  88-89. 

3  Biennial  Report  (Washington),  p.  19. 
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sure  of  regaining  the  use  of  Gibraltar  and  control  over  the  Straits.  On  the 
other  hand,  Eisenhower  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  easy  for 
the  Germans  to  make  a  quick  march  to  Gibraltar  without  full  support 
from  Spain,  and  that,  in  any  case,  they  would  need  time  to  bring  in  their 
supplies  and  ground  staff.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  mere  fact  that  the 
Germans  had  not  yet  gone  into  Spain,  in  spite  of  the  great  advantage  for 
them  of  controlling  the  Straits,  suggested  that  they  considered  that  the 
operation  would  prove  difficult.  He  reported  to  Marshall  at  the  time  that 
Spain  would  probably  remain  neutral,1  but  the  danger  from  across  the 
Straits  continued  to  be  one  of  his  chief  anxieties  until  the  success  of  the 
landings  was  beyond  question.2 

The  original  understanding  between  Churchill  and  Roosevelt  as  to 
diplomatic  preparation  for  the  landings  was  that  the  British  should  deal 
with  Spain,  and  the  Americans  with  the  French  in  North  Africa,3  and 
Hoare,  on  returning  from  a  visit  to  England,  is  reported  to  have  given 
Jordana  special  assurances  that  Great  Britain  intended  to  respect  the 
integrity  of  Spanish  territory,  and  to  avoid  interference  in  Spanish 
politics.4  American  as  well  as  British  assurances,  however,  proved  to  be 
necessary.  Spain  was  already  buzzing  with  rumours  of  Allied  landings, 
and  a  press  and  pressure-group  campaign  of  the  previous  summer  in  the 
United  States,  in  favour  of  breaking  off  relations  with  a  ‘fascist’  Govern¬ 
ment  which  allowed  Axis  submarines  to  be  supplied  from  the  Canary 
Islands,  appears  to  have  been  interpreted  by  the  Spanish  Government  as 
an  officially  inspired  overture  of  atrocity  propaganda  leading  up  to  an 
invasion  of  the  islands  or  the  Peninsula.5  During  October  reinforcements 
were  sent  to  the  Canary  Islands,  and  Jordana  several  times  protested  to 
Hayes  against  the  anti-Nationalist  agitation,  and  warned  him  that  Allied 
operations  at  Spain’s  very  doors  would  constitute  a  grave  threat  to  her.6 
Hayes  himself,  alarmed  by  information  that  the  North  African  landings 
might  involve  a  precautionary  occupation  of  the  Canary  Islands,7  instantly 
sought  a  denial  from  Washington,  and  on  2  November  he  handed  to 
Jordana  a  declaration  personally  authorized  by  Roosevelt,  promising 
respect  for  Spanish  sovereignty  and  territory,  taking  note  of  Spain’s  desire 
to  remain  out  of  the  war,  and  entirely  dissociating  the  United  States 
Government  from  anti-Nationalist  activities  in  their  country.8  To  Hoare, 
on  the  other  hand,  Jordana  is  said  to  have  made  no  representations  about 
possible  landings  until  a  few  hours  before  they  began,  and  then  only  to 


1  Eisenhower:  Crusade  in  Europe,  pp.  101-4. 

1  Butcher:  My  Three  Tears  with  Eisenhower,  pp.  163,  165,  177  seqq. 

3  Roosevelt  to  Churchill,  2  September  1942,  cited  by  Langer:  Our  Vichy  Gamble,  p.  289;  see 

also  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1 190-2.  4  Doussinague:  Espaha  tenia  razon,  pp.  84-85. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  63-64,  81  seqq.  6  Hayes:  Wartime  Mission,  pp.  87-88. 

7  None  of  the  published  evidence  indicates  that  such  a  plan  existed  at  this  stage  of  the  pre¬ 

parations  for  the  landings,  if  it  was  ever  considered  at  all.  8  Hayes,  loc.  cit. 
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have  asked  for  assurances  that  the  Allies  would  not  stir  up  unrest  among 
the  Moors  in  the  Spanish  zone.1 

The  announcement  of  the  landings,  on  the  morning  of  8  November,  and 
the  British  and  American  assurances  that  the  move  was  in  no  way  directed 
against  Spain,2  were  received  by  Jordana  with  obvious  relief,  and  accepted 
calmly  and  even  cordially,  by  Franco.  When  the  Cabinet  met  later  in  the 
day  Arrese,  Giron,  and  General  Asensio  all  advised  intervention  on  the 
side  of  the  Axis,  but  Jordana  resolutely  opposed  them,  and  a  decision  was 
postponed  until  the  next  meeting,  by  which  time  the  opportunity  for 
intervention  had  passed.3  Partial  mobilization  was  ordered  on  12  Novem¬ 
ber,  after  the  total  occupation  of  France,4  but  on  7  December  Jordana  told 
Hayes  that  Spain  intended  to  maintain  a  policy  of  ‘impartiality’  towards 
both  the  belligerents,  to  keep  her  army  strictly  on  the  defensive,  and  to 
resist  invasion  by  any  foreign  Power.5  The  Allied  military  authorities  took 
special  care  to  prevent  friction  with  Spain  in  Morocco,  but  at  the  same 
time  kept  the  United  States  Fifth  Army  in  readiness  to  cope  with  any 
attack  from  the  Spanish  zone.6  Allied  agents  in  North  Africa  had  made 
preparations  to  seek  the  help  of  the  Moors  in  case  Spanish  or  French 
authority  were  to  break  down,  and  a  scheme  for  bringing  back  'Abd  ul- 
Karim,  the  exiled  Rif  leader,  to  head  a  rebellion  if  Spain  should  prove 
hostile  was  considered  but  abandoned,  lest  it  should  cause  suspicion.7  As 
it  turned  out,  relations  with  that  zone  caused  the  Allies  no  real  difficulty. 

How  far  General  Franco  can  be  said  to  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  the 
Allies  by  acquiescing  in  the  North  African  landings  is  another  matter. 
The  arguments  against  staking  the  fortunes  of  his  country,  and  of  his  own 
Government,  on  intervention  were  far  stronger  than  when  he  had  refused 
to  take  part  in  ‘Operation  Felix’  two  years  before.  He  had  still,  of  course, 
to  take  into  account  the  possibility  that  the  Germans  might  put  pressure 
on  Spain  to  co-operate  with  them,  or  might  simply  march  in.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  stayed  on  and  took  his  chance  in  the  frying-pan  instead 
of  deliberately  jumping  into  the  fire,  the  worst  might  not  happen  after  all. 
Moreover,  though  Spain  (if  she  could  not  escape  being  involved  in  the 
war)  would  be  in  a  worse  position  as  an  occupied  country  than  as  an  ally 
of  Germany,  the  dangers  of  intervention  on  the  side  of  the  Axis  were  so 
great  in  themselves  that  it  was  better  for  her  to  take  the  risk  of  being 
occupied  than  to  court  disaster  by  intervening  of  her  own  free  will. 

1  Templewood:  Ambassador  on  Special  Mission,  p.  176. 

2  For  text  of  the  British  note  see  ibid.  pp.  177-8  and  for  that  of  Roosevelt’s  letter  to  Franco 
see  Hayes:  Wartime  Mission,  p.  91. 

3  Templewood,  op.  cit.  pp.  179-80. 

4  For  text  of  proclamation  see  Doussinague:  Espaha  tenia  razon,  p.  102. 

5  Hayes,  op.  cit.  p.  93. 

6  Butcher:  My  Three  Tears  with  Eisenhower,  pp.  109,  157,  219,  283-4;  Clark:  Calculated  Risk, 

pp.  136-7,  140-1,  161-4;  Documents  secrets  (Eristov),  vol.  iii  ( Espagne ),  no.  48,  p.  138;  Flayes,  loc. 
cit.;  Langer:  Our  Vichy  Gamble,  pp.  341-2.  7  Ibid.  pp.  319-20. 
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Doussinague  alleges1  that  Stohrer,  convinced  that  the  Allies  had  chosen 
North  Africa  for  the  Second  Front,  had  more  than  once  told  Jordana  that 
the  Spanish  Government  should  warn  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
that  they  would  treat  a  landing  in  French  Morocco  as  a  casus  belli ;  more¬ 
over,  that  on  27  October  he  had  offered  German  support  if  Spain  would 
forestall  the  Allies  there,  to  which  Jordana  had  replied  that  the  offer  was 
hardly  compatible  with  the  German  attitude  towards  the  Vichy  forces  in 
North  Africa.3  Jordana  had  also  insisted  that  Spain  could  not  co-operate 
with  Germany  without  knowing  what  Germany  really  intended.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  far  Stohrer  had  the  backing  of  the  German 
Foreign  Ministry,  or  of  Hitler  himself,  in  making  these  suggestions.3  An 
attempt  to  influence  the  minds  of  his  enemies  through  Spanish  diplomacy 
is  quite  the  sort  of  thing  Hitler  might  have  done.  The  first  of  Stohrer’ s 
suggestions,  however,  might  have  been  interpreted,  even  at  the  time,  as  a 
sign  that  the  Germans  did  not  want  to  go  into  Spain  themselves.4 

In  spite  of  all  the  information  furnished  by  the  Axis  intelligence  services 
in  Spain,  the  Nazi  leaders,  when  the  time  came,  had  made  up  their  minds 
that  the  landings  would  be  in  Tunisia  and  Tripolitania.5  Taken  by  sur¬ 
prise  on  8  November,  they  decided  to  occupy  Southern  France  and  Tunisia, 
not  Spain.  At  the  emergency  Axis  meeting  at  Munich,  Hitler  is  reported 
to  have  exclaimed  that  none  of  this  would  have  happened  if  Spain  had  let 
Germany  attack  Gibraltar.  All  preparations  had  been  made,  and  the 
Rock  could  have  been  taken  in  five  days.  Spain’s  refusal  had  been  stark 
lunacy.6  Nevertheless,  though  some  Germans  talked  of  a  surprise  attack, 
Hitler  and  his  chief  henchmen  merely  concentrated  their  curses  on  Spain, 
and  raged  at  their  inability  to  put  her  under  preventive  occupation.7  Hitler 
is  on  record  as  having  expressed  the  hope  that  his  counter-attack  from 
Tunisia  would  reach  Spanish  Morocco  and  compel  the  Spaniards  to  alter 
their  attitude,8  but,  as  regards  any  move  on  Spain  and  Portugal  via  the 
Pyrenees,  he  fully  concurred  with  Raeder’s  view  that  military  and  political 

1  Doussinague:  Espaiia  tenia  razon,  pp.  98  seqq. 

2  The  Germans  had,  in  fact,  warned  Vichy  that  United  States  forces  would  soon  land  at 
Dakar  or  Casablanca,  and  had  offered  support  if  they  were  resisted  (Butcher:  My  Three  Years 
with  Eisenhower ,  p.  145). 

3  Stohrer  was  recalled  in  January  1943.  His  successors  were  Hans  Adolf  von  Moltke,  who 
died  suddenly  in  March  1943,  and  Hans  Heinrich  Dieckhoff,  formerly  Ambassador  in 
Washington. 

4  The  story  that  the  Germans  had  twice  asked  Spain’s  consent  to  the  passage  of  their  troops, 
and  that  this  consent  was  twice  refused  (Hayes:  Wartime  Mission,  p.  92;  cf.  Butcher,  op.  cit. 
p.  193),  is  said  not  to  be  corroborated  by  the  captured  German  archives,  or  by  the  interrogations 
of  the  German  leaders  (Feis:  Spanish  Story,  p.  185,  note). 

5  Survey  for  1939-46:  Hitler’s  Europe,  pp.  307-8;  see  also  Karl  Assmann:  Deutsche  Schicksalsjahre 
(Wiesbaden,  Brockhaus,  1950),  pp.  305-7,  315-17. 

6  Simoni:  Berlino,  9  November  1942,  p.  287. 

7  Ibid.  16,  18  November  1942,  pp.  292,  293. 

8  Ugo  Cavallero:  Comando  Supremo:  diario  1940-43  del  Capo  di  S.M.G.  [Stato  Maggiore 
Generale]  (Bologna,  Cappelli,  1948),  18  December  1942. 
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preparations  should  be  made,  but  no  action  taken  until  an  Allied  move 
was  imminent,1  in  order  to  avoid  diverting  economic  and  military  strength 
that  would  be  needed  elsewhere.  Donitz,  when  he  took  over  command  of 
the  German  navy,  favoured  bolder  measures.  By  April  ‘Operation  Gisela’ 
(a  plan  for  the  occupation  of  the  north  coast  of  Spain)  was  reported  to  be 
in  existence;2  and  on  14  May,  after  reporting  on  the  impending  collapse 
of  Italy,  Donitz  recommended  that  Germany  should  occupy  Spain  and 
Gibraltar  rather  than  attempt  to  defend  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  Hitler 
replied  that  Germany  was  definitely  unable  to  undertake  such  an  opera¬ 
tion,  which  would  need  first-class  divisions;  moreover,  that  occupation 
would  be  impossible  without  Spain’s  consent.  ‘They  are  the  only  tough 
Latin  people,  and  would  carry  on  guerrilla  warfare  in  our  rear.’3  It  is  also 
significant  that  one  of  his  main  reasons  for  rejecting  another  suggestion 
from  Donitz  for  a  surprise  attack  on  Gibraltar  with  the  new  air  weapons 
(radio-controlled  glider  bombs)4  was  the  growing  difficulty  ‘from  a  political 
point  of  view’  of  flying  over  Spain.5 

German  policy  towards  Spain  in  the  early  months  of  1943  was  in  fact 
already  tending  towards  the  defensive.  The  Germans  kept  alive  the  fear 
of  an  invasion  by  rumour-mongering  and  by  midnight  telephone  calls 
from  the  Embassy;6  and  Jordana,  for  one,  is  reported  to  have  taken  the 
torpedoing  on  24  February  of  the  Spanish  ship  Monte  Igueldo,  following 
that  of  the  Monte  Gorbea  on  19  September  1942,  as  a  warning  that  Spain 
must  not  stray  too  far  from  the  Axis.7  What  the  Germans  seem  chiefly  to 
have  had  in  mind,  however,  was  not  that  Spain  should  collaborate  closely 
with  them,  but  that  she  should  resist  any  Anglo-American  attempt  to  land 
in  the  Peninsula  (including  Portugal)  or  in  the  Spanish  overseas  depen¬ 
dencies.  The  Spanish  Government,  for  their  part,  besides  taking  steps  to 
reassure  the  Axis  as  well  as  the  Allies  about  their  intentions,8  immediately 
seized  upon  the  pretext  of  defence  against  an  Allied  invasion  in  an  attempt 
to  induce  the  Germans  to  fulfil  their  promises  of  supplying  up-to-date  war 
material.  Hitler  saw  General  Munoz  Grandes,  commander  of  the  Blue 
Division,  on  13  December,  and  promised  the  arms  on  condition  that  these 
should  be  used  against  an  Allied  invasion.9  Canaris  was  sent  back  to 

1  Fuehrer  Conferences ,  1942,  p.  77.  2  Ibid.  1943,  p.  19. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  38-39. 

4  See  Anthony  Martienssen:  Hitler  and  his  Admirals  (London,  Seeker  &  Warburg,  1948), 

p.  176. 

s  Fuehrer  Conferences ,  1943,  p.  47. 

6  Doussinague  ( Espaha  tenia  razon,  pp.  127-31,  134-8)  even  alleges  that  the  extreme  Nazis  on 
the  Embassy  staff  tried  to  force  German  intervention  and  the  overthrow  of  Franco  by  planting 
on  von  Moltke  a  false  report  of  a  secret  meeting  between  Franco  and  Churchill  at  Lisbon. 

7  Hayes:  Wartime  Mission,  p.  1 1 8.  The  Germans  eventually  admitted  responsibility  for  the 
sinking  of  the  Monte  Gorbea  and  paid  compensation. 

8  Doussinague,  op.  cit.  pp.  203-4. 

9  Documents  secrets  (Eristov),  vol.  iii  ( Espagne ),  nos.  42,  44;  cf.  Feis:  Spanish  Story,  p.  207. 
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Madrid  and  learnt  from  Jordana  that  Spain  would  defend  herself  against 
any  Power  that  violated  her  territory.1 

After  more  negotiations  through  Moltke2  (the  new  German  Ambassador 
to  Spain)  a  proces-verbal  was  signed  on  12  February  1943  recording  Ger¬ 
many’s  intention  of  delivering  the  arms,  and  Spain’s  determination  to 
ward  off  any  Anglo-American  attack.3  It  was  agreed  that  Germans  should 
train  the  Spanish  forces  to  use  the  new  arms,  but  when  later  in  February 
Germany  proposed  staff  talks,  especially  with  a  view  to  joint  action  in 
defence  of  Portugal,  the  Spanish  Government  temporized,  and  finally  sent 
Germany  a  definite  refusal  in  June,  when  the  arms  were  already  being 
delivered.  Bargaining  over  payment  for  them  went  on  until  August,  and 
was  linked  with  the  supply  of  wolfram  to  Germany  and  the  implementation 
of  the  economic  agreement  of  17  December  1942. 4  Meanwhile,  the 
Spanish  Government  had  been  seeking  arms  from  the  Allies  as  well.  In 
March  1943  Allied  Force  Headquarters  in  Algiers  received  from  Madrid 
a  copy  of  Spanish  plans  for  meeting  invasion  from  the  Pyrenees,  which 
pointed  out  the  need  of  air  support,  anti-tank  mines,  and  anti-aircraft 
batteries,  but  refused  in  advance  any  offer  of  Allied  troops;5  and  in  June 
approaches  were  made  to  the  United  States  Embassy,  but  neither  Hull 
nor  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  in  favour  of  supplying  arms  as  things  then 
were.  The  American  military  and  naval  attaches  were  authorized  to 
discuss  Spanish  requirements  with  a  view  to  action,  if  the  need  should 
arise,  but  that  was  all.6 


(g)  The  Development  of  Spanish  Policy,  1943-4 

When  Moltke  presented  his  letters  of  credence  as  German  Ambassador 
on  23  January  1943  Franco,  though  professing  the  usual  sympathy  with 
the  Axis,  remarked  that  the  war  was  likely  to  last  much  longer  than  had 
been  expected,  that  the  longer  it  lasted  the  more  uncertain  victory  became, 
and  that  it  was  therefore  desirable  to  lose  no  time  in  considering  how  it 
might  be  ended.7  Three  months  later  Moltke’s  successor,  Dieckhoff,  after 
calling  on  Franco  for  the  same  purpose  on  29  April,  reported  that  Franco’s 
consciousness  of  the  strength  of  the  Allies  and  of  Spain’s  economic  depen¬ 
dence  on  them  had  exaggerated  his  habitual  cautiousness  to  the  point  of 
pusillanimity.8  On  the  other  hand,  a  growing  conviction  that  the  Western 
Powers  might  win  the  war  in  alliance  with  Russia  filled  both  Franco  and 

1  Abshagen:  Canaris,  pp.  326-9.  Canaris  is  here  praised  for  persuading  Jordana  to  speak  of 
resistance  against  any  Power,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  Jordana  had  given  similar  assurances  to 
Hayes  three  weeks  earlier  (Doussinague :  Espaha  tenia  razon,  p.  200) . 

2  Documents  secrets  (Eristov),  vol.  iii  ( Espagne ),  nos.  45,  46. 

3  Ibid.  nos.  49,  50;  Feis:  Spanish  Story,  p.  209;  Spanish  Government  and  Axis,  no.  14. 

4  Feis,  op.  cit.  pp.  207-12;  see  also  above,  p.  265,  note  9. 

*  Clark:  Calculated  Risk,  p.  162. 

6  Feis,  op.  cit.  pp.  215-16;  Hayes:  Wartime  Mission,  pp.  150,  167-8. 

7  Documents  secrets  (Eristov),  vol.  iii  {Espagne),  no.  46. 


8  Ibid.  no.  55. 
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Jordana  with  deep  and  genuine  alarm,  which  was  anti-Soviet,  not  pro- 
Axis,  in  origin.  Special  efforts  to  reassure  them  and  to  influence  their 
attitude  towards  the  Allies,  such  as  those  made  by  Hoare  in  January  and 
February  1943, 1  and  by  Hayes  in  October  of  that  year,2  were  of  no  avail 
whatever.  Since  the  interview  which  Myron  Taylor  (the  American  Presi¬ 
dent’s  personal  representative  at  the  Vatican)  had  had  with  Franco  in 
September  1942, 3  both  Franco  and  Jordana  had  been  declaring  that  the 
Western  Powers,  instead  of  insisting  on  the  total  defeat  of  Germany — - 
which,  in  the  Spanish  Government’s  opinion  would  mean  a  total  victory 
for  Russia — should  negotiate  a  compromise  peace  that  would  preserve 
Germany  as  Europe’s  main  defence  against  Communism.  If  no  Germany 
existed,  Europeans  would  have  to  invent  one.4  Franco  took  this  line  with 
Hoare  at  the  Epiphany  banquet  for  the  diplomatic  corps  in  January  1943, 
and  Jordana  engaged  in  a  lengthy  correspondence  with  him  on  the 
subject. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning  that  when  Franco  was  assuring  Moltke, 
on  23  January,  of  his  willingness  to  co-operate  with  the  Axis,  he  suggested 
that  Spain  should  do  what  she  could  to  deepen  the  rifts  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  and  Russia,  and  to  influence  the  British  in 
favour  of  making  peace.5  Nevertheless,  the  fear  of  a  Soviet  victory  appears 
to  have  been  the  real  motive  behind  the  peace  approaches  made  by  the 
Spanish  Government  over  a  period  of  several  months  in  1942-3.  On 
29  October  1942  Jordana  had  suggested  to  the  Portuguese  Ambassador 
that  neutrals,  especially  Catholic  neutrals,  should  maintain  contact  with 
one  another  in  the  hope  of  bringing  about  a  shortening  of  the  war,  and  he 
raised  the  issue  again  when  visiting  Lisbon  in  December  of  that  year.  In 
the  early  months  of  1943  the  Governments  of  Ireland,  Argentina,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  Sweden,  and,  among  the  belligerents,  of  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
Rumania  were  all  approached,  and,  though  the  results  were  not  encourag¬ 
ing,  the  peace  offensive  was  continued  in  speeches  made  by  Jordana  on 
16  April  during  the  Columbus  anniversary  celebrations  at  Barcelona,  and 
by  Franco  at  Almerfa  on  9  May.  Dieckhoff  is  reported  to  have  asked 
Franco,  on  15  June,  to  drop  the  campaign  lest  the  Allies  should  think  that 
the  initiative  came  from  Germany,  but  faint  traces  of  it  still  continued  to 
appear  in  official  speeches  and  in  the  press.6 

Besides  their  disappointment  at  the  Cassandra-like  attitude  of  Franco 


1  Templewood:  Ambassador  on  Special  Mission,  pp.  184-96. 

2  E.  K.  Lindley  and  E.  Weintal:  ‘How  We  Dealt  with  Spain’,  Harper's  Magazine,  December, 
1944,  pp.  31-32. 

3  Doussinague:  Espana  tenia  razon,  p.  21 1. 

4  Jordana  to  Hoare,  22  February  1943  (Templewood,  op.  cit.  p.  191). 

5  Documents  secrets  (Eristov),  vol.  iii  ( Espagne ),  no.  46. 

6  On  the  Spanish  peace  approaches  see  ibid.  nos.  47,  51;  Doussinague,  op.  cit.  pp.  139- 
49,  150-79,  i83seqq.;  Hayes:  Wartime  Mission,  pp.  129-31;  Templewood,  op.  cit.  pp.  184-96. 
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and  Jordana  towards  the  probable  consequences  of  an  Allied  victory,  the 
British  and  United  States  Governments  still  considered  that  Spain’s 
neutrality  was  excessively  benevolent  towards  Germany  and  often  posi¬ 
tively  hostile  to  the  Allies.  The  ‘grand  remonstrance’  presented  by  Hoare 
to  Jordana  on  29  July  19431  enumerated  many  grievances:  assistance  to 
Axis  submarines  and  supply  ships;2  sabotage  and  spying;  the  repatriation 
of  airmen  and  aircraft  that  had  made  forced  landings ;  the  establishment 
of  a  German  Consulate-General  in  Tangier;  the  withholding  of  leave  to 
establish  a  British  Vice-Consulate  at  Ceuta;  the  expulsion  and  ill  treatment 
of  British  subjects;  discrimination  against  British  publicity  in  favour  of 
Germany;  and  the  Blue  Division.  Hayes  presented  a  ‘grand  remonstrance’ 
of  his  own  to  Franco  on  the  same  day,  urging  that  Spain  should  frankly 
abandon  non-belligerency  for  neutrality;  that  Falangists  should  desist 
from  their  unneutral  activities,  including  those  connected  with  postal  and 
press  censorship;  and  that  the  Blue  Division  should  be  withdrawn.3 

From  time  to  time  during  the  year  1943  certain  concessions  were  made 
to  the  Allies.  The  tone  of  the  press  somewhat  improved,  especially  after 
the  Allies  had  landed  in  Sicily,  but  not  without  backslidings,  and  not 
sufficiently  to  allow  both  sides  equal  treatment  as  regards  propaganda. 
Representatives  of  the  French  National  Committee  in  Algiers  who  were 
helping  to  organize  the  evacuation  of  refugees  were  granted  informal 
recognition.4  The  Allies  were  allowed  to  control  passenger  traffic  on  the 
Iberia  air  service  between  Tangier  and  the  mainland,  which  had  been  a 
convenient  route  for  enemy  agents.5  Before  the  year  was  out  the  Govern¬ 
ment  professed  themselves  no  longer  non-belligerent  but  neutral.  Jordana 
told  Hayes  on  7  August  1943  that  a  declaration  of  neutrality  would  be 
made  at  the  first  propitious  moment;6  and,  when  Franco  received  the 
diplomatic  corps  on  1  October,  the  ‘Day  of  the  Caudillo’,  he  publicly 
referred,  for  the  first  time  in  three  years,  to  Spanish  neutrality.7  It  was 
also  remarked  that  he  wore  naval  uniform,  not  Falangist  as  he  had  done 
the  year  before,  and  that  no  representatives  of  the  Party  were  present. 
An  official  announcement  was  made  on  3  October.  The  occupation,  nine 
days  later,  of  the  Azores,8  of  which  Salazar  informed  Jordana  in  advance, 
passed  off  without  incident,  although,  even  at  this  stage,  United  States 
diplomatic  and  consular  staff  were  warned  to  be  ready  to  leave.9 

The  improvement  in  the  relations  between  Spain  and  the  Allies  suffered 
a  setback,  however,  when  it  became  known  that  on  18  October  1943  a 
cordially  worded  reply  had  been  sent  to  an  announcement  from  Jose 
Laurel,  the  new  quisling  President  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  of  the  pro- 

1  Ibid.  pp.  197-304;  Doussinague,  op.  cit.  p.  200. 

2  See  above,  pp.  266-8.  3  Hayes,  op.  cit.  pp.  157-62. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  104-11.  5  Ibid.  p.  156. 

6  Ibid.  p.  165.  7  Feis:  Spanish  Story,  p.  213. 

8  See  below,  pp.  336-41.  9  Hayes,  op.  cit.  pp.  168-70. 
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clamation  of  an  independent  republic  there.1  Hayes  gives  the  most  con¬ 
vincing  explanation  of  the  ‘Laurel  incident’,  namely  that  a  minor  official 
with  financial  interests  in  the  Philippines  had  induced  Jordana  to  sign  the 
message  in  an  unwary  moment.2  The  message  did  not  imply  recognition,3 
but  it  caused  great  indignation  in  the  United  States  and  had  immediate 
consequences  on  the  negotiations  then  in  progress  about  wolfram.4 

While,  on  15  December,  Dieckhoff  had  a  long  interview  with  Franco 
about  the  changes  for  the  worse  in  Spain’s  attitude  towards  the  Axis,5 
Hoare,  on  27  January  1944,  laid  before  him  an  equally  comprehensive 
protest  about  the  numerous  matters  about  which  the  Allies  had  not  yet 
obtained  satisfaction.6  Italy’s  surrender  had  put  them  in  possession  of 
much  new  evidence  about  Spanish  tolerance  of  Axis  activities — the  latest 
instances  being  German  sabotage  attacks  on  British  ships  that  were  loading 
oranges — and  German  agents  were  still  believed  to  enjoy  too  much  freedom 
of  action.  The  Blue  Division  was  another  case  in  point.  At  the  end  of 
August  1943  the  Spanish  Government  had  decided  to  withdraw  it,  and, 
after  they  had  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Germans  about  this,  the 
Division  began  to  move  back  behind  the  lines  on  12  November.  Many  of 
the  12,000  men  then  serving  in  it  were  brought  back  to  Spain,7  but  the 
air  force  contingent  stayed  behind,  and  so  did  a  number  of  volunteers  who 
were  formed  into  a  ‘Spanish  Legion’  under  German  command,  for  which, 
moreover,  the  Falangists  began  recruiting  at  home,  with  the  aim  of  build¬ 
ing  up  a  force  of  2,000  men.8 

New  reasons  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  had  arisen  during 
the  year  1943,  some  of  them  in  connexion  with  the  surrender  of  Italy. 
The  Spanish  Government,  like  all  the  remaining  neutral  Powers,  had 
maintained  relations  with  the  Badoglio  Government  after  the  German 
occupation  of  Northern  Italy  in  September,  but  when  the  Germans  asked 
them  to  receive  a  representative  of  Mussolini’s  Italian  Social  Republic, 
Franco,  on  5  October,  agreed  to  receive  an  unofficial  one.  Nothing  was 
done  about  this  at  first,  but,  after  a  second  request  from  Dieckhoff  on 
15  December,  Morreale,  formerly  Italian  Consul  at  Malaga,  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  new  Fascist  Government’s  agent  at  the  end  of  December  1943, 
or  beginning  of  January  1944. 9  There  was  also  the  matter  of  the  release 

1  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Far  East,  1942-1946,  pp.  46-47. 

2  Hayes:  Wartime  Mission,  p.  190. 

3  See  L.  Oppenheim:  International  Law,  7th  edition  (London,  Longmans,  Green,  1948),  i. 
140-3. 

4  See  above,  pp.  90  seqq.  5  Spanish  Government  and  Axis,  no.  15. 

6  Templewood:  Ambassador  on  Special  Mission,  pp.  249-56. 

7  See  above,  p.  93,  for  the  Spanish  claim  that  payment  for  the  services  of  the  Blue  Division 

should  be  set  off  against  the  debt  to  Germany  for  assistance  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 

8  Hayes,  op.  cit.  pp.  178-9;  Spanish  Government  and  Axis,  no.  15,  p.  37;  Templewood,  op.  cit. 
pp.  250-1,  259. 

9  Hayes,  op.  cit.  pp.  210-n.  Spain  also  recognized  the  Sztojay  collaborationist  Government 
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of  fourteen  Italian  merchant  ships  which  had  taken  refuge  in  Spanish 
ports,  and  of  the  cruiser,  three  destroyers,  and  two  torpedo-boats  which 
had  been  interned  at  Port  Mahon  and  Pollensa  in  the  Balearic  Islands 
where  they  had  put  in  instead  of  completing  their  voyage  to  surrender  at 
Malta.1  The  question,  however,  which  caused  most  friction  between  the 
Allies  and  Spain  (not  to  mention  between  the  British  and  United  States 
Governments)  was  that  of  an  embargo  on  wolfram  exports  to  Germany, 
and  this  has  been  dealt  with  in  an  earlier  chapter.2 


(h)  The  Last  Year  of  the  War 

An  agreement  on  the  wolfram  question  and  on  the  other  main  questions 
outstanding  between  Spain  and  the  Allies  was  reached,  after  long  negotia¬ 
tions,  on  29  April  1944  and  formally  concluded  by  letters  exchanged 
between  Jordana  and  the  British  and  United  States  Ambassadors  on 
1-2  May.3  By  this  agreement  Spain  undertook  to  close  the  German 
Consulate-General  in  Tangier,  and  expel  its  staff;  to  expel  the  Japanese 
military  attache,  who  was  also  living  in  Tangier,  and  all  German  spies  and 
sabotage  agents  from  any  part  of  Spanish  territory;  to  withdraw  all  troops 
from  the  eastern  front;  to  release  the  Italian  merchant  ships,  all  except  two 
that  the  Spanish  Government  wanted  to  charter  for  a  time;  and  to  submit 
the  question  of  the  Italian  warships  to  arbitration.  The  Spanish  press  did 
not  reveal  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  merely  stating  that  it  covered  out¬ 
standing  matters,  especially  commercial  relations,  and  made  it  possible  to 
restore  normal  relations  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Much  of  the  agreement  was  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Allies, 
though  not  always  without  delay.  Recruiting  for  the  Spanish  Legion 
appears  to  have  come  to  an  end,  the  Italian  merchant  ships  were  released,4 
and  an  arbitral  award  was  eventually  given  in  the  matter  of  the  Italian 
warships,  which  were  allowed  to  leave  the  Balearics  on  14-15  January 
1 945.5  On  the  other  hand,  the  German  consular  staff  at  Tangier  stayed 
on  after  the  Consulate-General  was  closed;  and  so  did  many  other  Axis 
agents,  both  in  Spain  and  Morocco.  By  the  end  of  the  year  at  least  sixty- 
eight  of  these,  about  whom  the  British  Embassy  had  already  warned  the 
Spanish  authorities,  were  still  in  the  country,  or  had  returned  after  being 


in  Hungary  in  March  1944.  This  led  to  a  protest  from  the  United  States,  but  the  protection 
which  hundreds  of  Jews  and  other  people  in  danger  from  the  Nazis  received  through  the 
Spanish  Embassy  in  Budapest  afterwards  fully  justified  Spain’s  action.  The  first  suggestion  that 
protection  should  be  given  came  from  the  United  States,  but  Jordana  and  the  Embassy  under¬ 
took  it  very  readily  (Emmet  John  Hughes:  Report  from  Spain  (New  York,  Henry  Holt,  1947), 
PP-  257-8). 

1  Lodovico  Gallarati  Scotti :  L’ Internamento  di  navi  da  guerra  italiane  nella  Spagna  neutrale  (Milan, 
Giuffre,  1948).  2  See  above,  pp.  91-94. 

3  Templewood:  Ambassador  on  Special  Mission,  pp.  263-4. 

4  Hayes:  Wartime  Mission,  p.  247. 


5  Ibid.  pp.  279-82. 
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expelled.1  The  Spanish  Foreign  Minister  was  willing  enough  that  they 
should  go,  the  police  much  less  so ;  and  even  when  the  central  authorities 
were  induced  to  act,  the  Nazis  could  count  on  plenty  of  useful  friends 
among  subordinate  and  local  officials.  Spanish  administrative  methods 
being  what  they  were,  the  expulsion  by  the  end  of  1944  of  over  100  agents, 
more  than  half  those  now  on  the  Embassy  black  list,  was  only  achieved 
by  persistent  pressure.  One  of  the  Nazi  agents  still  at  large  in  Spain  as 
late  as  1 946  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Johannes  Bernhardt,  the  managing 
director  of  Sofindus.2  And  it  was  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
24  June  of  that  year  that,  though  more  than  2,000  Germans  had  been 
repatriated,  542  of  the  734  Nazi  agents  who  had  by  that  time  appeared  on 
the  black  list  were  still  in  Spain.3 

Air  communications  were  maintained  with  Germany  till  17  April  1945 
by  Lufthansa.  The  Spanish  Government  would  have  been  willing  to  stop 
the  Lufthansa  service  in  return  for  the  Allies  allowing  them  an  air  service 
to  Switzerland,  and  they  eventually  agreed  to  accept  safe  conduct  of 
diplomatic  mail  thither  overland.4  To  the  Allies,  however,  various  other 
favours  in  the  matter  of  aviation  were  granted  during  the  year.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  in  June  1944  to  allow  Allied  aircraft  to  fly  over  territorial 
waters  off' Morocco  and  round  the  Canary  Islands  in  pursuit  of  U-boats 
without  Spanish  batteries  firing  on  them.5  On  2  December  an  aviation 
agreement  was  concluded  with  the  United  States,  which  granted  landing 
rights  to  American  airlines,6  and  early  in  1945  aircraft  of  the  United  States 
Army  Transport  Command  were  given  permission  to  fly  over,  and  land 
in,  Spain.7 

The  Allies  were  alive  to  the  possibility  that  German  war  criminals  might 
seek  refuge  in  Spain,  or  escape  through  Spain  to  South  America.  Spain 
was  one  of  the  neutral  countries  warned  in  July  1943  against  giving  them 
asylum.  The  United  States  and  British  Governments  took  the  matter  up 
again  during  the  autumn  of  1944,  and  received  assurances  that  asylum 
would  be  denied.8  As  it  turned  out,  the  United  Nations  War  Crimes  Com¬ 
mission  never  had  occasion  to  apply  to  Spain  for  the  extradition  of  any 
major  war  criminal.  Early  in  May  1945,  however,  Laval  arrived  in 
Barcelona  by  air  from  Germany.  He  was  interned,  and  after  weeks  of 
intricate  negotiations  among  the  Allies,  and  between  them  and  Spain,  he 

1  Templewood:  Ambassador  on  Special  Mission,  pp.  268-9. 

2  Feis:  Spanish  Story,  pp.  280-2.  For  Sofindus  see  above,  p.  264. 

3  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  424,  coll.  670-2. 

4  Hayes:  Wartime  Mission,  pp.  264-5;  Hughes:  Report  from  Spain,  pp.  247-8. 

5  Hayes,  op.  cit.  p.  241.  6  Ibid.  pp.  270-2. 

7  Ibid.  p.  292. 

8  Statement  by  Eden,  4  October  1944  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  403,  col.  909);  Hayes, 
op.  cit.  pp.  260,  263;  U.N.  War  Crimes  Commission:  History  of  the  United  Nations  War  Crimes 
Commission  and  the  Development  of  the  Laws  of  War  (London,  H.M.S.O.  for  U.N.W.C.C.,  1948), 
pp.  427-8. 
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was  ordered  to  leave  at  the  end  of  July.  He  flew  to  the  United  States 
occupation  zone  in  Austria,  where  the  Americans  handed  him  over  to  the 
French;  and,  after  a  trial  which  did  no  credit  to  French  justice,  he  was 
shot.1 

Steps  were  also  taken  to  prevent  Nazi  loot  finding  its  way  into  Spain. 
The  customs  authorities  at  Irun,  for  instance,  confiscated  a  good  deal  of  it 
in  September  1944,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  Nazi  loot  enjoyed  the 
same  sort  of  protection  behind  the  scenes  as  Nazi  agents.  By  a  Decree 
Law  of  5  May  19452  Spain  adhered  to  Article  6  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
resolutions  and  thereby  agreed  to  take  steps  to  prevent  the  transfer  or 
concealment  of  property  belonging  to  Axis  nationals,  or  looted  property; 
and  on  8  May  the  Government  took  over  all  German  official  and  semi¬ 
official  premises  and  property,  in  preparation  for  handing  them  over  to 
whatever  body  would  later  assume  German  sovereignty.  When  the  Allies 
came  to  take  over  the  German  assets  they  found  the  higher  officials  con¬ 
cerned  generally  co-operative,  but,  here  again,  subordinate  officials  helped 
Germans  to  hide  their  assets  and  to  destroy  documents  and  secret  equip¬ 
ment.  By  May  1946  the  Allies  had  gained  control  of  perhaps  half  the 
estimated  $40  million  worth  of  official  assets,  which  included  gold, 
dollars,  and  other  currency,  securities,  real  estate,  and  even  stocks  of 
morphine.  None  of  the  private  assets,  estimated  at  $60  million,  were  likely 
to  come  under  Allied  control  at  all.  For  one  thing,  the  legal  difficulties 
were  too  great.3 

Various  matters  arose  in  connexion  with  the  liberation  of  France. 
Shortly  before  D-day  the  Spanish  Government  agreed  to  let  Barcelona  be 
used  for  the  evacuation  of  Allied  casualties  and  as  a  free  port  for  the 
supplying  of  French  civilians,4  facilities  that  were  never  actually  needed, 
but  might  have  been  very  useful  if  Southern  France  had  not  been  liberated 
so  quickly.  The  1,500  Germans  who  crossed  the  Pyrenees  to  escape  cap¬ 
ture  were  interned,  at  the  request  of  the  British  and  American  Govern¬ 
ments,5  and  so  were  German  ships  which  put  into  Pasajes  and  Bilbao.6 
When  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Vichy,  Jose  Felix  de  Lequerica,  was 
appointed  Foreign  Minister  to  succeed  Jordana  (who  had  died  on  3  August 
of  heart  disease  aggravated  by  overwork)  he  was  not  replaced ;  and  on 
24  August,  after  the  Germans  had  removed  Petain  from  Vichy  to  Belfort, 
diplomatic  relations  were  broken  off.  Next  day  Jacques  Truelle,  the  Free 
French  representative  in  Madrid,  was  recognized  as  being  in  charge  of 
all  French  interests.7  The  triumph  of  the  French  Resistance  Movement 

1  David  Thomson:  Two  Frenchmen,  Pierre  Laval  and  Charles  de  Gaulle  (London,  Cresset  Press, 

1 95 1 ) ,  pp.  108-16;  see  also  Pietri :  Mes  anne'es  d’Espagne,  pp.  264-6. 

2  Boletin  OJicial  Espahol,  8  May  1945. 

3  Hughes:  Report  on  Spain,  pp.  248-9.  4  Hayes:  Wartime  Mission,  pp.  240-1. 

5  Hughes,  op.  cit.  p.  241.  6  Hayes,  op.  cit.  p.  254. 

7  Ibid.  pp.  253-4;  Pietri,  op.  cit.  pp.  253-6. 
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with  its  strong  Communist  element  caused  a  certain  amount  of  friction. 
Among  the  Maquisards  were  many  Republican  refugees,  bands  of  whom 
gathered  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  from  time  to  time  made  incursions  into 
Spain.  The  Communist-controlled  wireless  station  at  Toulouse  broadcast 
sensational  reports  of  invasions  and  rebellions,  but,  though  much  alarm 
was  caused  in  Spain  for  a  while,  the  invading  bands  were  never  very  large 
and  were  easily  driven  back.1 

Shortly  after  the  withdrawal  of  recognition  from  Vichy,  other  steps 
were  taken  to  bring  Spain’s  diplomatic  relations  into  line  with  the  inter¬ 
national  situation.  Lequerica  officially  received  the  Chiefs  of  Mission  of 
all  the  Allied  Governments  in  Exile,  thus  restoring  full  diplomatic  relations 
with  them.  Though  Serrano  Suner  had  ceased  to  receive  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  these  Governments,  he  had  allowed  them  to  remain  in  Spain  and 
to  communicate  with  their  Governments  in  code.2  Diplomatic  relations 
with  Japan  were  broken  off  on  n  April  1945,  after  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  had  protested  about  the  killing  of  Spaniards  and  damage  to  Spanish 
property  in  the  Philippines.  Arrese  even  told  one  of  the  United  States 
Embassy  officials  that  he  would  gladly  lead  a  second  Blue  Division  to  the 
Pacific.3 

When,  in  the  summer  of  1943,  one  of  Franco’s  friends  had  asked  him 
whether  he  felt  no  alarm  as  to  what  might  happen  to  the  regime  if  the 
Allies  won  the  war,  and  what  policy  he  would  adopt  in  those  circumstances, 
he  is  said  to  have  replied,  perfectly  unmoved:  ‘I’ll  just  send  in  my  bill.’4 
He  was  convinced  that  merely  by  not  joining  the  Axis  or  starting  a  war  of 
his  own,  either  in  1940  or  in  November  1942,  he  had  earned  the  undying 
gratitude  of  the  Allies.  Moreover,  he  expected  that,  as  soon  as  the  war 
was  over,  Europe  would  be  in  such  imminent  danger  from  Communism 
that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  or  at  least  one  or  other  of  them, 
would  think  a  Spanish  alliance  well  worth  a  rapprochement  with  the  National¬ 
ist  Government.  It  was,  perhaps,  not  solely  to  win  over  moderate  opinion 
at  home  that  official  spokesmen  and  leader-writers  took  to  declaring  from 
1943  onwards  that  the  regime  was  ‘unitarian’  rather  than  totalitarian;5 
that  its  first  concern  was  the  liberty  of  the  individual  ;6  and  that  it  was  not 
cut  to  any  foreign  pattern7  but  was  developing  into  a  ‘hierarchical  and 
organic  democracy’,8  ‘neither  liberal,  nor  totalitarian,  nor  Fascist’.9 

Speaking  at  Alicante  on  11  May  1944  Franco  had  drawn  a  distinction 
between  the  anti-Bolshevik  struggle  and  the  conflict  between  the  civilized 
Powers  of  the  West,  and  had  gone  on  to  remark  that  Spain  had  sent 
volunteers  to  fight  Communism,  but  had  had  to  sacrifice  her  idealism  lest 

1  Hayes:  Wartime  Mission,  pp.  257-9.  2  Ibid.  p.  33. 

3  Hughes:  Report  from  Spain,  p.  251.  4  Ibid.  p.  269. 

5  Arriba,  1  August  1943.  6  Ibid.  28  August  1943. 

7  El  Espanol,  quoted  by  Arriba,  7  December  1943. 

8  El  Espanol,  20  November  1943. 


9  ABC,  10  May  1944. 
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this  should  involve  her  in  war  against  the  civilized  nations  with  whom  she 
maintained  friendly  relations.  As  early  as  9  June  1942,  when  Hayes 
presented  his  letters  of  credence,  Franco  had  propounded  this  theory  of 
two  wars,  in  only  one  of  which  Spain  was  involved.1  By  29  July  1943  he 
was  talking  to  Hayes  about  three  wars,  not  two;  Spain,  according  to  him, 
was  benevolently  neutral  towards  the  English-speaking  countries  in  their 
war  against  the  Axis,  she  would  gladly  co-operate  with  them  against  those 
barbarian  imperialists  the  Japanese,  but  Communism,  the  enemy  in  the 
third  war,  was  as  great  a  danger  as  ever.2  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he 
absolutely  denied  that  Hispanidad  had  any  political  or  anti-American  aims, 
and  suggested  that  Spain,  the  United  States,  and  Hispanic  America  might 
develop  a  triangular  relationship  with  each  other.  A  year  later,  on  6  July 
ig44,  Hayes  noticed  that  the  signed  photographs  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
had  vanished  from  Franco’s  desk,  leaving  Pope  Pius  XII  in  solitary  state,3 
and  that  even  Franco’s  warnings  on  the  danger  of  Communism  were  some¬ 
what  soft-pedalled.  From  now  on,  repeated  efforts  were  made  to  court 
the  favour  of  the  Allies,  particularly  the  United  States.  On  1 1  September 
Franco  told  Hayes  that  Spain  needed  more,  not  less,  United  States  invest¬ 
ments.4  Lequerica,  in  a  speech  on  8  October,  described  Spain  as  ‘prac¬ 
tically  an  American  country’.  Franco,  interviewed  by  the  United  Press 
early  in  November,  spoke  of  ‘organic  democracy’  in  Spain,  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  restoring  the  monarchy  after  the  war,  and  claimed  that  Spain 
was  entitled  to  take  part  in  the  peace  conference.  Finally,  when  Hayes 
called  at  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Madrid  on  5  December  to  announce  his 
resignation  and  request  the  agrement  for  his  successor,  Norman  Armour, 
Lequerica  emphasized  the  desirability  of  the  United  States  using  Spain  as 
a  bulwark  in  Europe,  and  hoped  that  it  would  be  possible  for  special 
economic,  military,  and  political  understandings  to  be  reached  between 
the  two  countries — without  prejudice,  he  added,  to  British  interests. 
Admitting  the  need  to  overcome  the  hostility  of  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States,  Lequerica  assured  Hayes  that  the  regime  would  be  modified 
in  due  course.  This  process  would  be  hastened  if  the  United  States  were 
to  show  a  desire  for  Spain’s  friendship,  but,  in  any  case,  Spain  could 
equally  well  be  of  service  to  the  United  States  whatever  her  form  of 
government.5 

As  regards  co-operation  with  Great  Britain,  Churchill  received  a  chorus 
of  applause  in  the  Spanish  press  when,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
24  May  1944,  besides  welcoming  the  agreement  concluded  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  month,6  he  had  recalled  the  great  service  which  Spain  had 

1  Hayes:  Wartime  Mission,  p.  31.  2  Ibid.  pp.  161-2. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  242-4.  When  Hoare  paid  his  farewell  call  at  the  Prado  in  December  1944  the 
photograph  of  President  Carmona  of  Portugal  was  sharing  the  place  of  honour  with  that  of  the 
Pope.  4  Ibid.  p.  273. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  287-8.  6  See  above,  p.  303. 
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rendered  to  the  Allied  cause  by  not  intervening  in  the  war,  especially  in 
November  1942.  On  the  same  occasion  Churchill  had  looked  forward  to 
the  expansion  of  Anglo-Spanish  trade  and  to  Spain’s  becoming  a  strong 
influence  for  peace  in  the  Mediterranean;  he  had  declared  that  it  was  not 
for  the  British  Government  to  meddle  in  Spain’s  internal  political  problems ; 
and  he  had  poured  scorn  on  those  who  thought  that  British  policy  towards 
Spain  was  best  expressed  by  drawing  rude  caricatures  of  General  Franco.1 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  this  friendly  gesture  on  Churchill’s  part, 
Franco,  on  18  October,  dispatched  a  letter2  to  his  Ambassador  in  London, 
the  Duke  of  Alba,  for  transmission  to  Churchill,  on  the  need  to  remove 
serious  obstacles  to  friendship  between  the  two  countries.  He  complained 
not  only  of  the  hostility  of  the  British  press,  ‘including  that  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’,  and  of  the  BBC  and  of  official  representations,  but  also  of  British 
propaganda  and  of  the  activities  of  the  British  Secret  Service.  Any  under¬ 
ground  activity  or  discontent  discovered  during  the  past  five  years  had 
always  had  some  connexion  with  British  agents.  Moreover,  these  agents 
had  been  getting  their  information  from  the  most  unreliable  quarters. 
When  once  Germany  had  been  destroyed,  and  Russia  and  the  United 
States  had  consolidated  their  position,  Franco  wrote,  Great  Britain  would 
have  no  European  country  to  turn  to  but  Spain,  but  Anglo-Spanish  friend¬ 
ship  could  be  neither  fruitful  nor  lasting  if  the  differences  dividing  the  two 
countries  were  not  first  overcome  and  if  ‘the  aggrandisement  of  a  friend 
was  regarded  with  reserve’.  Finally,  Franco  warned  Churchill  that  an 
understanding  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Republican  exiles  would 
only  play  into  Russia’s  hands. 

Churchill’s  answer,  dispatched  early  in  December  1944, 3  was  equally 
outspoken.  The  British  Government  could  not  overlook  the  past  record 
of  the  Spanish  Government  or  the  hosdlity  of  the  Falangist  Party;  nor 
were  they  prepared  to  consider  entering  into  any  anti-Russian  bloc.  Until 
the  obstacles  to  co-operation  were  removed  the  British  Government  could 
not  support  Spain’s  aspiradons  to  take  part  in  the  peace  settlement.  Nor 
did  he  think  it  likely  that  she  would  be  asked  to  join  the  future  world 
organizadon.  One  reason  why  Churchill  had  at  last  asked  the  Foreign 
Office  to  draft  a  reply  to  Franco  (his  time  had  lately  been  occupied  with 
more  important  matters)4  was  that  he  thought  that  such  a  letter  would 
please  Stalin,  and  help  to  counteract  any  mischief  that  de  Gaulle  might 
have  made  during  his  visit  to  Russia.5  Churchill  remained  genuinely 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  400,  coll.  768-72;  cf.  Eden’s  statement  in  the  House  on  23  February 
1944  (ibid.  vol.  397,  col.  933). 

2  Templewood:  Ambassador  on  Special  Mission,  pp.  300—4.  3  Ibid.  pp.  304-6. 

4  At  the  time  when  Franco’s  letter  to  Alba  was  dispatched  Churchill  was  in  Moscow  confer¬ 

ring  with  Stalin  ( Survey  for  1939-46:  America,  Britain,  and  Russia,  pp.  493-500). 

5  Churchill,  vi.  616-17;  U.S.  edition,  vi.  712-13.  For  de  Gaulle’s  visit  to  Russia  see  Survey 
for  1939-46:  America,  Britain,  and  Russia,  p.  530,  and  Realignment  of  Europe,  pp.  498-g. 
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convinced  that  Spain  had  rendered  important  services  to  the  Allied  cause,1 
and  must  certainly  not  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  belligerent 
members  of  the  Axis;  and  he  was  the  last  person  to  wish  the  Nationalist 
regime  to  be  overthrown  and  replaced  by  a  self-appointed  team  of  revolu¬ 
tionaries  or  ineffective  moderates  straight  from  exile.  He  might  have 
looked  differently  on  an  orderly  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  preferably 
with  Franco’s  consent,  but  there  was  then  no  prospect  of  this,  for  the 
monarchists  had  so  far  never  challenged  Franco  boldly  enough,  either  from 
fear  of  repression  or  because  they  believed  that  he  might  himself  eventually 
restore  the  monarchy  and  that  no  one  else  could  do  it.2  Several  members 
of  Churchill’s  Cabinet  and  a  large  section  of  public  opinion  were,  of 
course,  uncompromisingly  hostile  to  Franco  and  his  regime,  and  felt  that 
the  Allies  owed  him  no  debt  of  gratitude  whatever.3 

Nor  had  Franco  gained  anything  by  his  approaches  to  the  United  States. 
The  attitude  of  the  State  Department  in  the  last  winter  of  the  war  was  to 
hope  that  the  power  of  the  Falange  might  be  weakened  and  a  liberal 
regime  established  by  peaceful  and  orderly  transition,  but  not  in  any  way 
to  intervene  with  a  view  to  bringing  this  about.  It  was  also  hoped  that 
Spanish  resources  might  be  available  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  liberated 
territories,  and  that  satisfactory  arrangements  might  be  made  in  support 
of  trade  interests ;  but  Hull  states  in  his  Memoirs  that  he  would  certainly 
have  opposed  the  admission  of  Spain  to  the  United  Nations  had  the  ques¬ 
tion  been  raised  before  he  left  office.4  Roosevelt  went  farther.  Writing  on 
10  March  1945  to  his  new  Ambassador  in  Madrid,  he  declared  that 
memories  of  Spain’s  war  record,  and  of  the  present  as  well  as  the  past 
activities  of  the  Falange,  could  not  be  wiped  out  by  recent  changes  in 
Spanish  policy.  It  was  not  the  practice  of  the  United  States  to  intervene 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries  unless  international  peace  were 
threatened,  but  he  could  see  ‘no  place  in  the  community  of  nations  for 
governments  founded  on  fascist  principles’.  There  were  many  ways, 
economic  and  other,  in  which  the  United  States  Government  could  show 
the  friendly  feelings  that  they  entertained  towards  the  Spanish  people,  but 
nothing  could  be  done  while  ‘American  sentiment  is  so  profoundly  opposed 
to  the  present  regime’,  and  the  Administration  therefore  hoped  that 
‘the  time  may  soon  come  when  Spain  may  assume  the  role  and  the 

1  For  a  less  complimentary  description  of  Franco’s  policy,  however,  see  Churchill,  ii.  459-61 ; 
U.S.  edition,  ii.  518-20. 

2  Ansaldo:  Me'moires  d’un  monarchiste  espagnol,  pp.  136-7,  146-7. 

3  See  remarks  by  Bevin  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  20  August  1945.  Bevin  also  pointed  out, 
however,  that  intervention  would  probably  have  the  opposite  effect  from  what  was  intended; 
and  he  added  that  the  British  Government  would  look  favourably  on  a  change  in  the  Spanish 
Government’s  regime  but  would  do  nothing  to  encourage  civil  war  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol. 
413,  col.  296).  On  5  December  1945  Bevin  stated  in  the  House:  ‘Our  attitude  .  .  .  has  not 
changed;  we  detest  the  regime’  (ibid.  vol.  416,  col.  2315). 

4  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1334-5. 
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responsibility  which  we  feel  it  should  assume  in  the  field  of  international 
cooperation  and  understanding’.1 

The  San  Francisco  Conference,  to  which  Spain,  like  other  neutral  states, 
was  not  invited,  adopted  a  resolution  presented  by  the  Mexican  delegation 
(at  the  instigation,  it  is  alleged,  of  Republican  exiles)  to  the  effect  that 
‘nations  whose  regimes  have  been  established  with  the  aid  of  the  armed 
forces  of  countries  that  have  fought  against  the  United  Nations’  should  be 
excluded  from  the  new  world  organization,  ‘as  long  as  those  regimes  con¬ 
tinue  in  power’.2  The  allusion  was  clear  enough,  and  the  missing  name 
was  filled  in  by  the  protocol  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Potsdam  Conference 
(17  July-2  August  1945),  which  declared  that  the  three  Great  Powers 
would  not  favour  any  application  for  membership  of  the  United  Nations 
by  the  existing  Spanish  Government,  on  the  ground  of  its  origins,  its 
nature,  its  record,  and  its  close  association  with  the  aggressor  states.3  If 
Stalin  (who  showed  an  unexpected  interest  at  about  this  time  in  Spanish 
‘fascism’,  in  the  status  of  Tangier,  and  in  Italy’s  North  African  colonies) 
had  had  his  way,  diplomatic  recognition  would  have  been  withdrawn  from 
the  Nationalist  Government  as  well,  but  Churchill  and  Truman  opposed 
this.4 

Undaunted  by  the  hostility  of  the  Great  Powers,  Franco  set  about  con¬ 
solidating  his  position  at  home.  One  of  the  main  themes  of  a  speech  which 
he  made  at  Valladolid  on  20  May  1945  was  the  excellence  of  Spain’s  new 
form  of  democracy,  springing  from  the  Gospels  and  national  tradition,  not 
from  chatter  and  formulas;  another  was  the  credit  due  to  the  National 
Movement  for  keeping  Spain  out  of  the  World  War.5  The  same  themes 
recurred  in  his  speech  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Movement.6  Spain, 
according  to  him,  was  an  oasis  of  peace  and  cheerfulness  in  a  devastated 
and  tormented  Europe,  and  the  hostile  attitude  of  other  nations  could  not 
last.  He  also  recalled  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  world  had 
freely  recognized  the  Nationalist  Government  immediately  after  its  victory . 
Turning  to  home  politics,  he  referred  to  the  promulgation  on  that  same 
day  of  a  law  on  local  government  and  of  the  Fuero  de  los  Espanoles,  a  law 
on  the  duties  and  liberties  of  the  citizen,  and  he  even  committed  himself 
to  the  view  that  the  monarchy  could  be  his  only  possible  successor  in  the 
leadership  of  the  Movement. 

At  the  end  of  July  Franco  once  more  reorganized  his  Cabinet,  and  by 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  30  September  1945,  p.  466. 

2  Hayes:  The  United  States  and  Spain,  pp.  157-8. 

3  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Protocol  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  Berlin,  2nd 
August  1945,  Cmd.  7087  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1947),  p.  12;  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  1945-1946,  p.  935. 

4  Survey  for  1939-46:  America,  Britain,  and  Russia,  pp.  615,  619. 

5  Francisco  Franco:  Textos  de  doctrina  politico,  palabras y  escritos  de  1945  a  1950  (Madrid,  Publi- 
caciones  Espanolas,  1951),  pp.  6-7. 

6  Ibid.  pp.  15-25. 
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inducing  Martin  Artajo,  one  of  the  leaders  of  Catholic  Action,  to  accept 
the  Foreign  Ministry,  he  drew  the  teeth  of  the  strongest  organized  body 
in  Spain  which  was  still  more  or  less  independent  of  the  Movement.  Four 
Falangists  were  appointed,  but  this  may  only  have  been  because  Monarch¬ 
ists  had  refused  to  enter  the  new  Government.  Arrese  was  not  reappointed, 
the  post  of  Minister  for  the  Party  was  abolished,  and  not  long  afterwards 
even  the  Party  militia  was  partly  disbanded.1  The  Nationalist  regime’s 
expectation  of  life  now  appeared  even  better  than  it  had  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Second  World  War,  and  alarm  at  what  the  Communists  were  doing 
elsewhere  in  Europe  together  with  resentment  at  attempts  to  dictate 
Spain’s  policy  from  abroad  probably  brought  all  the  more  grist  to  its 
mill.  ‘Franco,  Yes’,  ‘Communism,  No’  was  the  latest  slogan.  The  econo¬ 
mic  situation  was  not  so  easily  brought  under  control  as  the  political,  but 
relying  on  his  army  and  his  police,  and  on  the  helplessness  of  the  opposition 
and  the  general  war-weariness,  Franco  could  settle  down  with  charac¬ 
teristic  calm  to  await  the  breakdown  of  the  Grand  Alliance. 


Note  on  Franco-Spanish  Relations  with  regard  to  Morocco  during  the 

Second  World  War2 

On  17  June  1940  Colonel  Beigbeder,  at  that  time  Spanish  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  instructed  his  Ambassador  in  France,  Jose  Felix  de 
Lequerica,  to  ask  for  an  alteration  of  the  boundary  between  the  French 
and  Spanish  zones  of  Morocco,3  transferring  to  the  Spanish  zone  the 
tribal  territory  of  the  Beni-Zeroual  in  the  west,  and  of  the  Beni-Snassen 
in  the  east.  Before  Lequerica  approached  Baudouin  (then  French  Foreign 
Minister)  on  23  June,  Beigbeder  had  already,  on  the  21st,  discussed  the 
matter  with  Count  de  la  Baume,  the  French  Ambassador  In  Madrid. 

1  Hughes:  Report  on  Spain,  pp.  68-70,  85-89,  98-107. 

2  See  Charles-Roux :  Cinq  mois  tragiques,  pp.  193,  194,  222-48;  Pietri:  Mes  annees  d’Espagne, 
PP-  36-37,  97-H7- 

3  At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  Spain  held  only  the  two  presidios  or  military  settlements 
of  Ceuta  and  Melilla  on  the  north  coast  of  Morocco.  The  French  draft  of  5  November  1902  for 
a  secret  Franco-Spanish  convention  defining  spheres  of  influence  in  Morocco  gave  Spain  a 
larger  zone  in  the  north,  including  the  City  of  Fez,  and  more  favourable  boundaries  for  the 
colony  of  Rio  de  Oro  to  the  south  of  Morocco,  than  did  the  convention  finally  signed  by  France 
and  Spain  on  3  October  1904.  The  Spanish  Foreign  Minister  rejected  the  French  proposals  of 
November  1902  because  he  considered  it  unwise  to  make  such  an  agreement  without  informing 
Great  Britain,  and  without  being  assured  of  stronger  backing  than  France  was  offering.  The 
attitude  of  the  British  Government  with  regard  to  a  Spanish  sphere  of  influence  in  Morocco  (of 
which  Spain  was  informed  at  the  time)  was  that  Spain  would  be  entitled  to  a  voice  in  any  new 
international  arrangements  that  might  be  made  if  the  status  quo  in  Morocco  were  to  break  down, 
but  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  to  discuss  these  contingencies. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-French  Convention  on  Egypt  and  Morocco  on  8  April  1904 
France  had  less  inducement  to  make  concessions  to  Spain,  and  the  terms  of  the  1904  convention 
might  have  been  still  less  favourable  to  Spain  than  was  the  case  had  it  not  been  for  British 
mediation  (G.  P.  Gooch:  Before  the  War :  Studies  in  Diplomacy  (London,  Longmans,  Green,  1936), 
i.  i46seqq.). 
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Beigbeder  argued  that,  as  the  Moroccan  question  was  not  unlikely  to  be 
raised  in  the  armistice  negotiations,  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  France 
to  make  concessions  to  Spain  rather  than  to  Germany,  or  for  that  matter 
to  Italy,  whom  he  believed  to  have  designs  on  Agadir.  He  suggested  that, 
by  reaching  agreement  without  delay,  a  purely  German  or  Italian  solution 
of  the  problem  might  be  forestalled.  Mussolini  is,  in  fact,  reported  to  have 
thought  of  advising  Franco  to  occupy  the  whole  of  Morocco  and  possibly 
also  Dakar,  but  the  idea  was  dropped  when  the  Italian  Embassy  in  Madrid 
reported  that  the  Spanish  Government  would  never  agree  to  do  so.1  It  is 
not  clear  whether  the  Embassy  had  actually  sounded  the  Spanish  Foreign 
Ministry  before  reporting  back  to  Rome. 

When  it  turned  out  that  the  terms  of  the  Italo-French  armistice  con¬ 
tained  no  proposal  for  the  occupation  of  Morocco,  Marshal  Petain’s 
Government  were  unwilling  to  reject  the  Spanish  proposal  out  of  hand 
lest  they  should  push  Spain  into  the  arms  of  the  Axis,  or  lest  the  Spaniards 
should  take  the  territory  that  they  wanted  without  any  agreement.  They 
would  have  been  willing  to  transfer  the  tribal  lands  of  the  Beni-Zeroual  to 
Spanish  control,  with  effect  from  the  general  peace  settlement,  but  not 
those  of  the  Beni-Snassen,  since  the  latter  change  would  have  brought  the 
boundaries  of  the  Spanish  zone  right  up  to  the  border  of  the  Department 
of  Oran.  It  proved  difficult  to  find  a  formula  that  would  satisfy  both 
General  Nogues,  the  French  High  Commissioner  in  Morocco,  and  the 
Vichy  Government,  who  were  becoming  increasingly  anxious  to  give 
Spain  no  excuse  to  intervene,  but  in  September  Baudouin  made  a  verbal 
communication  to  Lequerica  to  the  effect  that  France  was  prepared  to 
transfer  the  Beni-Zeroual  territory — including  the  Gheznaia  salient  and 
Gherouaou  basin  which  Nogues  had  advised  should  in  no  case  be  ceded — 
but  that  the  question  would  need  long  study.  This  communication  was 
most  probably  made  after  Serrano  Suner  had  begun  his  journey  to  Berlin.2 

At  the  end  of  September  Beigbeder  told  de  la  Baume  that  Spain  was 
satisfied  with  the  arrangement  by  which  France  and  Spain  alone  exercised 
control  in  Morocco.  Spain,  he  went  on  to  say,  might  negotiate  concessions 
from  France,  and  would  undoubtedly  wish  to  control  the  whole  of  Morocco 
if  Petain’s  France  ceased  to  have  an  independent  existence,  but  she  had 
no  desire  for  a  partition  of  Morocco  in  which  Germany  and  Italy  would 
have  a  share,  and  this  was  not  even  being  discussed  in  Berlin.  By  the  time 
that  Serrano  Suner  had  left  Berlin,  however,  Beigbeder  was  unwilling  to 
follow  up  a  French  suggestion  that  negotiations  should  begin  at  once,  an 
unwillingness  which  de  la  Baume  attributed  to  fear  of  Germany;  while 
Serrano  Suner,  as  soon  as  he  came  into  office,3  made  it  clear  to  de  la 
Baume  on  23  October  that  the  Nationalist  Movement  and  Spain’s  services 

1  Simoni:  Berlino,  21  June  1940,  p.  133. 

3  See  above,  pp.  279-80. 


2  See  above,  pp.  275-7. 
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to  the  Axis  gave  her  both  the  right  and  the  power  to  recover  what  she  had 
lost  in  Africa,  that  she  needed  Morocco  for  the  defence  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  that  good  relations  between  France  and  Spain  were  subordinate  to 
the  solution  of  the  African  problem. 

When  the  new  Vichy  Ambassador  to  Spain,  Francois  Pietri,  presented 
his  letters  of  credence  on  6  December,  the  keynote  of  Franco’s  reply  to  him 
was  that  many  injustices  would  have  to  be  remedied  before  true  friendship 
could  be  established  between  France  and  Spain,1  and  on  1  March  1941, 
shortly  after  Franco  had  sent  Hitler  his  final  answer  about  intervention, 
Serrano  Suner  approached  Pietri  with  a  view  to  negotiations  beginning  at 
once.  Pietri  succeeded  in  avoiding  committing  his  Government  in  any 
way,  and  the  only  other  more  or  less  official  approach  to  France  was  made 
at  the  beginning  of  1942  by  General  Vigon,  the  Spanish  Minister  for  Air, 
who  suggested  that  France  and  Spain  should  agree  with  regard  to  common 
action  in  North  Africa.  All  this  time  the  Spaniards  had  been  calling 
attention  to  their  claims  by  means  of  publicity  campaigns,  broadcasts  in 
Arabic,  and  agitation  in  French-controlled  territory,  notably  Oran  and 
Casablanca,  and  in  Tangier.  The  Spanish  Consul  at  Oran  took  so  con¬ 
spicuous  a  part  in  the  agitation  that  the  French  asked  for  his  recall.  The 
irredentist  campaign  continued  at  least  until  1944,  though  it  was  reported 
to  have  become  less  active  in  French  North  Africa. 


Note  on  the  Position  of  Tangier,  ig^o-g; 

The  port  of  Tangier,  situated  just  where  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  open 
out  into  the  Atlantic,  and  thus  in  a  position  of  considerable  strategic  impor¬ 
tance  which  no  West  European  Power  wished  to  see  come  under  the  control 
of  another,  was  governed  in  1940  by  a  complex  form  of  international 
administration2  established  by  the  Convention  of  18  December  1923, 3  and 
by  the  amending  Protocol  of  25  July  1928. 4  The  Powers  represented  on 
the  Administration  were  all  signatories  of  the  Act  of  Algeciras  of  7  April 
1 906, 5  namely  Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
Portugal,  and  Spain.  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary  had  been  deprived 
of  their  rights  under  the  Act  by  the  peace  treaties  of  1919-20.  Russia  had 
signed  the  Act,  but  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  a  party  to  the  Convention  of 
1923.  France,  by  reason  of  her  protectorate  over  all  the  domains  of  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco,  held  a  predominant  position  in  Tangier,  though  it 
formed  an  enclave  in  Spanish  Morocco  in  which  Spain  inevitably  wished 
it  to  be  incorporated,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  30,000  European 
inhabitants  were  Spanish.  The  international  administration  was  very 

1  Pietri:  Mes  anne'es  d’Espagne,  pp.  36-37. 

2  For  the  origins  of  the  special  regime  at  Tangier  see  the  Survey  for  1925,  i.  163-74. 

3  Text  in  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  1923,  vol.  1 1 7,  pp.  499-534. 

4  Ibid.  1928,  vol.  128,  pp.  449-67. 

5  Ibid.  1903-1906,  vol.  99,  pp.  141-71. 
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cumbrous  and  expensive  for  a  territory  only  about  225  miles  square,  and 
trade  suffered  because  the  port  was  outside  both  the  French  and  the 
Spanish  customs  frontiers.  Under  the  Convention  of  1923  the  zone  was 
permanently  neutralized  and  demilitarized. 

On  14  June  1940  the  Spanish  Foreign  Minister,  Beigbeder,  proposed 
that  France  should  allow  Spain  to  move  troops  into  the  zone,  in  order  to 
forestall  any  coup  that  the  Italians  might  be  planning,  on  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  this  was  only  a  temporary  security  measure  entirely  without 
prejudice  to  the  future  of  the  international  regime;  and  the  French  Am¬ 
bassador  in  Madrid,  de  la  Baume,  accepted  a  Spanish  occupation  on  these 
terms.1  As  soon,  however,  as  troops  under  the  nominal  authority  of  the 
Khalifa,  representative  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  in  the  Spanish  zone,  had 
entered  Tangier  on  14  June,  the  Spanish  press  hailed  the  beginning  of 
expansion  in  Morocco,  and  rejoiced  over  the  humiliation  of  the  Allies, 
at  which  the  British  and  French  Embassies  protested,  but  unavailingly. 

On  3  November  1940,  moreover,  the  Spanish  officer  commanding  in 
Tangier  dissolved  the  international  administration  (except  the  Mixed 
Courts)  and  proclaimed  himself  Governor  and  delegate  of  the  Spanish 
High  Commissioner  in  Morocco.  The  signatories  of  the  1923  Statute  had 
not  been  consulted  beforehand,  and  most  of  them,  including  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States,  protested  against  this  fait  accompli.2  After 
some  weeks  of  negotiations  the  British  Government  secured  a  modus  vivendi, 
concluded  on  31  December  1940,  guaranteeing  the  non-fortification  of  the 
zone  and  the  rights  of  British  subjects,  including  compensation  for  those 
who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  Administration.  Under  this  arrange¬ 
ment  Great  Britain  reserved  all  British  rights  under  the  Statute,  but 
recognized  the  special  position  of  Spain.3 

A  Spanish  law  of  23  November  applied  the  legislation  of  Spanish 
Morocco  to  the  zone;  and  in  March  1941  the  Spanish  authorities  expelled 
the  Sultan’s  representative,  the  Mandub,  and  took  over  the  control  of 
native  affairs  from  him,  while  the  international  police  were  disbanded. 
In  January  1943  General  Orgaz,  the  Spanish  High  Commissioner  in 
Morocco,  announced  that  Tangier  was  incorporated  in  the  Spanish  zone. 
The  Germans  opened  a  Consulate-General  in  the  very  building  quitted 
by  the  Mandub,  and  German,  Italian,  and  even  Japanese  activities  in  the 
zone  caused  the  Allies  considerable  concern.  Tangier  is  also  said  to  have 
become  a  centre  for  fomenting  unrest  among  the  natives  in  French  North 

1  Statement  by  R.  A.  Butler  in  the  House  of  Commons,  19  June  1940  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser., 
vol.  361,  col.  142);  see  also  Charles-Roux:  Cinq  mois  tragiques,  p.  22. 

2  Statement  by  R.  A.  Butler  in  the  House  of  Commons,  13  November  1940  (H.C.  Deb.  5th 
ser.,  vol.  365,  coll.  1678-70). 

3  In  the  summer  of  1940  the  Vichy  Government  had  considered  surrendering  the  French 
prerogatives  at  Tangier  as  part  of  a  new  Franco-Spanish  agreement  about  Morocco,  possibly 
in  return  for  the  territory  of  Ifni  (Charles-Roux,  op.  cit.  pp.  234,  238-9). 
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Africa,  especially  Morocco.  The  chief  merit  of  the  Spanish  administration 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  zone  was  that  it  was  kept 
fairly  well  supplied  with  provisions. 

Towards  the  end  of  May  1945  The  Times  reported  that  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States  had  begun  to  consider  the  restoration  of  the 
international  administration.  Shortly  afterwards  General  Franco,  on  12 
June,  addressed  a  note  to  Great  Britain  offering  to  withdraw  from  the 
zone  but  also  proposing  that,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  troops 
who  had  by  this  time  been  added  to  the  garrison,  order  should  be  main¬ 
tained  by  the  troops  of  the  Khalifa,  and  also  that  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  invited  to  take  part  in  the  Administration.  No  Spanish  note 
was  sent  to  France.  By  this  time  another  Great  Power  was  showing  an 
interest  in  Tangier.  As  soon  as  British,  French,  and  United  States  repre¬ 
sentatives  had  begun  to  discuss  the  question  early  in  July  the  Soviet 
Government  asked  to  be  included;  and  Tangier  was  one  of  the  questions 
raised  by  Stalin  on  the  first  day  of  the  Potsdam  Conference.  Churchill 
instantly  insisted  that  France  must  be  consulted,  and  no  decision  was 
reached  during  the  Conference.  Inter-Allied  negotiations,  in  which  Soviet 
representatives  now  took  part,  were  resumed  on  10  August  in  Paris,  and 
on  the  31st  a  final  act  and  an  Anglo-French  agreement  were  signed.1 
These  documents,  ratifications  of  which  were  exchanged  on  7  January 
1946,  provided  that  the  British  and  French  Governments  should  forthwith 
ask  Spain  to  withdraw;  that  from  1 1  October  1945  the  zone  should  be  pro¬ 
visionally  administered  under  the  Statutes  of  1923  and  1928,  with  certain 
modifications;  and  that  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Governments  should 
be  invited  to  take  part  in  this  provisional  regime.  Italy  would  be  invited 
to  adhere  to  the  agreement  at  such  time  as  the  other  Governments  might 
agree  upon,  and  subject  to  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty.  It  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Administration  should  be  purged  of  persons  considered 
undesirable  because  of  political  activity  or  participation  in  associations 
with  aims  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The 
Final  Act  also  recommended  that  the  Algeciras  Powers  should  meet,  not 
less  than  six  months  after  the  provisional  regime  had  been  established,  to 
consider  amendments  to  the  Statute. 

Two  declarations  were  added  to  the  Final  Act,  one  by  the  Soviet 
Government,  the  other  by  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 
The  Soviet  declaration  was  to  the  effect  that  Spain  could  not  be  allowed 
to  take  part  in  the  Administration  until  the  Nationalist  regime  had  been 
replaced  by  a  democratic  one.  The  view  recorded  by  the  three  other 
Powers  was  that  Spanish  participation  would  be  in  no  way  contrary  to 
the  Potsdam  Declaration  of  2  August  1945  and  was  the  only  practicable 

1  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office :  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  Concerning  the  Re-establishment  of  the 
International  Regime  in  Tangier,  Paris,  31  August  1945,  Cmd.  6678  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1945)- 
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means  of  taking  into  account  the  interests  of  the  Spanish  people,  and  that 
no  conference  of  the  Algeciras  Powers  could  be  held  without  Spain  being 
present;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  invite 
Spain  to  a  conference  while  the  present  Government  was  in  power. 

The  Spanish  Government  protested  against  being  excluded  from  the 
negotiations,  but  accepted  the  four  Powers’  decision,  also  under  protest, 
and  the  international  regime  was  restored  on  1 1  October  without  incident. 
The  United  States  (who  already  had  a  Consul-General  at  Tangier)  was 
now  represented  on  the  international  administration.  The  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment,  however,  had  no  consular  representative  there,  and  for  the  time 
being,  appointed  none. 


(v)  Portugal 
By  Katharine  Duff 

(a)  Relations  with  the  Great  Powers  at  the  Outbreak  of  War 

After  relying  for  so  long  on  the  alliance  with  Great  Britain  to  protect 
her  colonies  and  check  Spanish  ambidons  to  absorb  the  whole  Peninsula, 
Portugal,  for  some  years  before  the  war,  had  been  broadening  the  basis  of 
her  foreign  policy,  not  only  by  emphasizing  her  kinship  with  Brazil,  but 
by  seeking  to  establish  an  understanding  with  the  Nationalist  Government 
in  Spain.1  Anglo-Portuguese  trade  had  been  affected  by  the  economic 
policy  of  Dr.  Salazar’s  Estado  Novo  and  by  the  British  tendency  to  drink 
less  port,  and  the  Portuguese  Government  and  their  supporters  had  been 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  British  attitude  towards  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 
The  British  had  been  making  no  effort  to  keep  their  friendship  with 
Portugal  in  repair,  and  though  the  Germans  were  obviously  trying  to 
attract  her  into  their  orbit,  neither  Great  Britain  nor  France  seemed  able 
to  prevent  Nazi  Germany  from  dominating  Europe. 

Moreover,  fears  of  an  Anglo-German  bargain  at  the  expense  of  the 
Portuguese  colonies  had  been  revived.  One  of  the  proposals  which  Hitler 
expected  would  be  made  to  him  when  Halifax  visited  Germany  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1937  was  an  offer  of  Angola  as  a  substitute  for  one  or  other  of  the 
former  German  colonies.  When  no  such  proposal  was  forthcoming,  Hitler 
himself  raised  the  question  of  Angola,  explaining  that  territory  in  the 
Sahara  or  Mediterranean  North  Africa  would  be  much  less  acceptable.2 
Chamberlain  would,  in  fact,  at  that  time  have  been  willing  to  discuss,  as 

1  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  World  in  March  1939,  pp.  142-3,  147-51.  On  Portuguese  foreign 
policy  at  this  time  see  also  Antonio  de  Oliveira  Salazar :  Discursos  e  notas  politicos  .  .  .  1938-1943 
(Coimbra,  Coimbra  Editora,  1944),  iii.  146-52;  English  translation  in  The  President's  Voyage  to 
the  Colonies,  and  the  European  Crisis  (Lisbon,  S.P.N.  Books,  1940),  pp.  23-28. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  i,  no.  19,  p.  32;  no.  31,  pp.  59-60,  63,  65. 
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part  of  a  general  settlement,  the  cession  of  territory  in  West  Africa,  possibly 
to  be  taken  from  Angola  and  the  Belgian  Congo,  as  a  substitute  for 
Tanganyika.1  Reports  that  Hitler  had  asked  for  parts  of  both  Angola  and 
the  Congo  appeared  in  the  press  early  in  December,  but  when  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  Government  made  inquiries  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  they 
denied  the  whole  story.2  In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  21  December 
1937,  Eden  also  denied  that  there  was  any  intention  of  reviving  the 
negotiations  of  1898  and  1912-14.3  Nevertheless,  the  secret  British  pro¬ 
posals  presented  to  Hitler  on  3  March  19384  included  a  redistribution  of 
colonies  lying  between  50  south  and  the  Zambesi,  but  Hitler  now  rejected 
this  as  an  alternative  to  the  return  of  Germany’s  own  former  colonies, 
remarking  that  Belgium  and  Portugal  might  think  that  Germany  was 
asking  for  something  to  which  she  had  no  right.5 

Nothing  more  seems  to  have  passed  between  the  British  Government 
and  Hitler  on  the  subject.  When  Chamberlain  received  the  newly 
appointed  British  Ambassador  to  Portugal,  Sir  Walford  Selby  (previously 
Minister  in  Vienna),  before  the  latter’s  departure  for  Lisbon  in  the  middle 
of  December  1937,  he  said  nothing  about  a  possible  colonial  settlement 
with  Germany,  nor  did  Selby  take  with  him  any  explicit  assurances  with 
regard  to  the  Portuguese  colonies.  As  soon  as  Selby  arrived,  however,  he 
learnt  from  his  Counsellor  at  the  Embassy  that  the  Portuguese  Govern¬ 
ment  would  attach  the  very  greatest  importance  to  his  being  able  to  give 
such  assurances  when  he  presented  his  letters  of  credence.  In  answer  to 
urgent  representations  from  him,  the  Foreign  Office  then  stated  not  only 
that  the  British  guarantees  still  held  good,  but  that  the  British  Government 
had  no  intention  of  entering  into  any  bargain  with  Germany  at  Portugal’s 
expense.6 

Between  1937  and  1939  something  was  done  from  the  British  side  to 
improve  Anglo-Portuguese  relations,  and  to  recover  the  trade  already  lost 
to  Germany.  The  establishment  of  an  air  service  between  Lisbon  and 
London  (Lisbon  was  already  being  served  by  Lufthansa),  was  proposed 
by  the  British  Embassy  in  Lisbon  well  before  the  war,  but  was  not  put  into 
effect  till  the  spring  or  summer  of  1940.  A  military  mission  was  sent  out 
in  February  1938,  service  attaches  were  eventually  appointed,  and,  at 
Salazar’s  request,  naval  and  military  advisers  visited  Lisbon  to  advise  on 
coastal  defences.  But  though,  in  this  way,  good  relations  were  built  up 
with  the  Portuguese  armed  forces,  and  the  placing  of  arms  contracts  in 
Axis  countries  was  discouraged,  nothing  was  done  until  some  time  after 
war  had  broken  out  to  supply  Portugal  with  arms  from  Great  Britain. 

1  Feiling:  The  Life  of  Neville  Chamberlain,  p.  333.  2  D.Ger.F.P.  i,  nos.  50,  51,  60,  61. 

3  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  330,  coll.  1 880-1. 

4  See  Survey  for  1939—46:  The  World  in  March  1939,  pp.  165,  362  and  note. 

5  D.Ger.F.P.  i,  nos.  138  (pp.  242-3,  246-7),  141. 

6  Sir  Walford  Selby:  Diplomatic  Twilight,  1930-1940  (London,  Murray,  1953),  pp.  87-88. 
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Besides  their  commercial  successes,  which  they  owed  to  salesmanship  as 
much  as  to  price-cutting,  the  Germans  had  gained  a  certain  amount  of 
influence  among  the  upper  classes,  officials,  intellectuals,  the  youth  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  official  para-military  organization  known  as  the  Legion; 
and  they  had  useful  contacts  with  the  press  and  the  police.  They  had  made 
much  political  capital  out  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  and  out  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  hatred  and  fear  of  Communism,  and  their  technical  achievements 
and  dominant  position  in  Europe  carried  weight,  even  with  some  who 
disliked  their  personal  characteristics  and  considered  their  political  methods 
barbarous. 

Fascist  Italy  was  also  trying  to  develop  trade  and  air  lines  and  to  win 
over  the  Portuguese  with  propaganda,  but,  though  Salazar’s  regime  was 
more  akin  to  Fascism  than  to  Nazism,  Italy  lacked  the  political  and 
economic  power  to  compete  with  Germany.  Serrano  Suffer  suggested  that 
Ciano  should  visit  Portugal  as  well  as  Spain  in  the  summer  of  1939,  but 
neither  the  Portuguese  nor  the  Italian  Government  showed  any  interest 
in  the  idea.1 

(b)  Declaration  of  Neutrality  and  Relations  with  the 
Belligerents,  1939-40 

At  the  time  of  the  Munich  crisis  the  British  Government  had  let  it  be 
known  in  Lisbon  that  they  would  wish  Portugal  to  remain  neutral,  but 
neither  the  British  Cabinet  nor  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  appear 
to  have  considered  the  question  further  during  the  interval  before  war 
broke  out.  The  Admiralty  took  the  view  that  benevolent  neutrality  would 
be  sufficient,  but  the  Cabinet  never  gave  any  ruling  as  to  how  far  Portugal’s 
benevolence  would  be  expected  to  go.2  In  the  First  World  War,  for 
instance,  she  had  rendered  various  services,  including  permission  for  the 
passage  of  British  troops  through  Mozambique,  the  use  of  Madeira  by  the 
British  navy,  and  the  requisitioning  and  leasing  to  Great  Britain  of  thirty- 
six  German  merchantment  that  had  taken  refuge  in  Portuguese  ports. 
This  last  action  had  been  the  immediate  cause  of  Germany’s  declaring 
war  on  her. 

In  1939  the  Axis  Powers  appear  to  have  remained  uncertain  until  the 
very  last  as  to  whether  Portugal  would  remain  neutral.  According  to 
Francisco  Mameli,  the  Italian  Minister  in  Lisbon,  reports  from  London 
were  anxiously  awaited,  and  Salazar  seems  to  have  been  much  more  hesitant 
than  in  1938.  As  late  as  31  August  he  would  say  no  more  than  that 
Portugal’s  attitude  would  depend  on  what  countries  were  at  war,  on  the 
safety  of  her  colonies,  and  so  on.  Much  was  felt  to  depend  on  the  attitude 
of  Spain.3 

1  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  nos.  400,  482.  2  Selby:  Diplomatic  Twilight ,  pp.  109-10. 

3  D.D.It .,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  nos.  239,  430,  485,  508. 
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Portugal  announced  her  neutrality  before  Spain  did  so,  and  before 
Great  Britain  and  France  had  declared  war,  in  an  official  statement  of 
i  September,  published  in  the  press  of  the  2nd.1  Salazar,  addressing  the 
National  Assembly  on  9  October,2  revealed  that  Germany  had  offered  to 
respect  the  integrity  of  Portugal  and  her  overseas  possessions  if  she  were 
neutral,  and  that  Great  Britain  had  asked  for  nothing  in  the  name  of  the 
historic  alliance  and  friendship  between  the  two  countries  that  would 
oblige  her  to  enter  the  war — indeed,  that  the  British  Government  had 
expressed  approval  of  Portuguese  neutrality  as  the  best  means  of  defending 
common  interests. 

The  basic  principles  of  Portuguese  policy  throughout  the  war  were  set 
forth  in  the  statement  of  1  September  and  in  Salazar’s  speech  of  9  October, 
and  had  already  been  foreshadowed  in  an  earlier  speech  by  Salazar  before 
the  National  Assembly  on  22  May  1939. 3  Portugal’s  friendship  with 
Great  Britain  and  her  absolute  loyalty  to  the  alliance  were  reaffirmed  (in 
terms  compatible  with  a  more  benevolent  interpretation  of  neutrality  than 
was  actually  put  into  practice) ;  but  the  Government  announced  their 
determination  to  maintain  neutrality  until  the  honour,  interests,  or  commit¬ 
ments  of  the  nation  compelled  them  to  abandon  it.  It  was,  they  declared, 
the  true  duty  of  Europeans  at  this  time  not  to  fling  the  whole  Continent 
into  the  melting-pot,  but  to  create  and  consolidate  zones  of  peace.  An 
Iberian  peace  zone  would  be  of  decisive  importance;  and  Spain’s  declara¬ 
tion  of  neutrality  and  General  Franco’s  efforts  to  localize  the  war  were 
therefore  most  welcome.  It  was  made  clear  that  Portugal  was  ready  to 
co-operate  in  any  attempt  to  restore  peace  on  a  basis  of  security  and 
justice. 

Salazar  went  out  of  his  way  to  praise  ‘the  heroic  sacrifice’  of  Poland,  and 
his  attitude  towards  Germany  was  indirectly  revealed  by  what  he  had  to 
say  about  the  values  of  the  ‘Latin  and  Christian’  civilization  of  Europe 
and  the  spiritual  crisis  through  which  it  was  passing.  He  refused  to  admit, 
however,  that  Russia  was  qualified  to  help  restore  those  values  in  Eastern 
Europe ;  and  he  was  obviously  thinking  of  the  security  of  the  Estado  Novo 
at  home  as  well  as  of  its  relations  with  other  types  of  states  when  he 
deplored  the  formation  of  ideological  blocs  and  interference  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  a  nation,  and  warned  his  fellow  countrymen  against 
planning  to  turn  the  outcome  of  the  war  to  their  own  political  advantage. 
A  few  months  later,  when  addressing  a  meeting  of  party  organizers  on 
26  February  1940, 4  he  referred  even  more  pointedly  to  those  who  hoped 
that  the  victory  of  the  democracies  would  help  them  to  return  to  positions 


1  Text  in  Salazar:  Discursos,  iii.  173-4;  TAr  President's  Voyage,  pp.  33-35. 

2  For  text  see  ibid.  pp.  177-90  and  49-63  respectively. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  137-55  anfI  n-30  respectively. 

4  Salazar:  Discursos,  iii.  203-6. 
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from  which  the  justice  of  their  own  country  had  driven  them,  and  drew 
the  distinction  between  genuine  grievances  and  factious  opposition.  He 
held  no  brief  for  Nazi  Germany,  and  had  every  reason  to  fear  German 
pressure  for  a  redistribution  of  African  colonies,  but  he  was  also  convinced 
that  one  of  the  most  disastrous  consequences  of  the  war  would  be  the 
spread  of  Communism.1  He  therefore  hoped  that  the  war  would  not 
merely  be  a  short  one,  but  would  end  without  either  side  being  completely 
defeated. 

The  double  role  of  neutral  and  ally  was  not  easy  to  sustain  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  all  parties  concerned.  Salazar  (though  he  was  afterwards  to  render 
valuable  services  to  Great  Britain,  when  both  British  and  Portuguese 
interests  urgently  required  that  Spain  should  not  enter  the  war)  adopted 
from  the  outset  the  strictest  interpretation  of  neutrality.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  steps  were  taken  to  check  German  penetration,  on  the  other,  he 
refused  to  grant  a  number  of  concessions  requested  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  took  a  very  firm  line  about  the  Allied  blockade.2  As  for  the 
general  public,  however,  official  restrictions  on  the  more  exuberant  or 
compromising  manifestations  of  popular  feeling  did  not  prevent  them  from 
showing  that  their  sympathies  were  undoubtedly  with  the  Allies,  parti¬ 
cularly  Great  Britain.  Some  of  the  strongest  denunciations  of  Nazism 
(obviously  intended  even  when  not  mentioned  by  name)  came  from  no 
less  a  person  than  the  Primate  of  Portugal,  Cardinal  Cerejeira,  an  old  and 
close  friend  of  Salazar.  The  Catholic  daily  A  Voz  was  one  of  the  more 
outspokenly  anti-Nazi  newspapers  (within  the  limits  of  outspokenness 
allowed  to  the  press),  though  this  did  not  prevent  it  from  being  critical  of 
the  democratic  Powers,  especially  the  United  States.  Here  again,  as  so 
often  among  the  Portuguese,  Communism  and  Nazism  were  both  reckoned 
as  evils  of  the  first  order  of  magnitude.  British  and  United  States  negotia¬ 
tors  often  found  Portugal  even  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  Spain. 
Her  economic  position  was  much  stronger,  and  Salazar  himself  was  a  man 
of  remarkable  tenacity,  who  was  always  liable  to  revive  a  disputed  point 
after  agreement  seemed  to  have  been  reached. 

(c)  The  Crisis  of  1940 

So  far  the  war  (except  as  regards  the  blockade)  had  come  no  nearer  to 
Portugal  than  the  Maginot  Line.  With  the  overrunning  of  the  Low 
Countries  and  France,  all  this  changed  overnight.  Refugees  clamoured 
for  admission,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  very  likely  that  the  German  armies 
would  advance  onwards  from  the  Pyrenees,  with  or  without  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  Spain,  with  the  result  that  the  whole  Iberian  Peninsula  would  be 
involved  in  the  war,  and  possibly  in  civil  strife  as  well.  After  a  period  of 
bewilderment  and  acute  anxiety  Portugal  emerged  as  the  chief  remaining 
1  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  no.  59a.  2  See  above,  p.  28. 
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link  between  Hitler’s  Europe  and  Great  Britain  and  the  Americas.  British 
and  American,  as  well  as  German  and  Italian,  airlines  called  at  Lisbon, 
the  American  Export  Lines  kept  up  passenger  and  cargo  sailings  till 
December  1941,  and  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ships  crossed  the  Atlantic 
throughout  the  war.  Lisbon  was  the  chief  trans-shipment  port  for  the 
relief  supplies  for  prisoners  of  war  and  internees  dispatched  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Red  Cross,1  which  chartered  Portuguese  ships  for  the  last  stage  of 
the  journey.  It  also  became  one  of  the  world’s  busiest  financial  black 
markets,  for  speculators  took  full  advantage  of  the  freedom  allowed  for 
dealings  in  gold  and  foreign  currency. 

To  travellers  from  countries  at  war  Portugal  seemed  an  incredible  oasis 
of  peace  and  prosperity:  no  blackout;  no  ration  cards  till  much  later  in  the 
war;  shops  full  of  food  and  luxuries,  for  those  who  could  afford  them; 
hotels  full  of  wealthy  refugees  killing  time  till  they  could  get  a  place  in  the 
Pan  American  Clipper;  a  skulking-place  for  spies  (real,  or  more  often 
fancied)  of  all  the  nations  at  war. 

After  the  fall  of  France  the  Portuguese  Government  became  even  more 
strict,  if  that  were  possible,  in  their  interpretation  of  neutrality,  and  took 
what  precautions  they  could  against  attack.  The  army  was  increased, 
during  the  next  year  or  so,  to  about  80,000  men,  not  counting  native  levies, 
as  compared  with  40,000  before  the  war.2  Most  of  these  men  were  sent  to 
the  Atlantic  islands  or  the  colonies,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  moved  to  the  Azores  if  Portugal  were  invaded  in  force  from 
the  east,  as  the  mainland  could  not  be  defended  for  long.  Much  of  the 
gold  reserve  was  reported  to  have  been  sent  to  the  United  States. 

Every  month  or  two  there  would  be  a  fresh  epidemic  of  rumours,  but 
when  these  had  died  down  the  Portuguese  were  apt  to  relapse  into  a  naive 
faith  in  the  protective  value  of  their  impeccable  neutrality.  Portugal,  it 
was  believed,  was  far  too  useful  as  she  was  for  either  side  to  want  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  her.3  Public  sympathy  with  Great  Britain  was  stronger  than 
ever.  An  enthusiastic  welcome  was  given  to  the  special  mission  headed  by 
the  Duke  of  Kent  which  attended  the  celebrations  early  in  June  1940  of 
the  800th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal,  and 
the  300th  of  the  recovery  of  independence  after  annexation  by  Spain. 
Great  Britain’s  decision  to  fight  on  alone  aroused  general  admiration,  Dr. 
Salazar,  it  is  reported,  not  excepted.  So  many  people  bought  Spitfire 
fund  badges  that  the  authorities  thought  it  more  discreet  to  forbid  the 
wearing  of  them,  just  as  taxi  drivers  were  forbidden  to  fly  little  Union 
Jacks.  A  Churchill’s  head  badge  was  also  banned  after  complaints  from 

1  Red  Gross,  International  Committee:  Report  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  on 
its  activities  during  the  Second  World  War,  September  i,  1333- June  30,  1347  (Geneva,  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Gross,  1948),  iii.  181-2,  227-35. 

2  Hugh  Muir:  European  Junction  (London,  Harrap,  1942),  pp.  125-6. 

3  Ibid.  p.  123. 
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the  German  Embassy,  whereupon  an  ingenious  manufacturer  captured 
the  market  with  a  badge  consisting  of  nothing  but  a  hat  and  a  cigar.  Still 
more  worthy  of  being  recorded  was  the  great  kindness  which  so  many 
Portuguese  showed  towards  refugees  and  the  survivors  of  torpedoed  ships, 
especially  in  remote  fishing  villages  where  the  people  had  hardly  enough 
food  for  themselves.  Here  natural  goodness  of  heart,  even  more  than 
partisanship,  was  the  motive. 

Portuguese  sympathy  with  Great  Britain  persisted  in  spite  of  intensive 
German  propaganda,  which  was  most  effective  both  in  emphasizing  the 
might  of  the  German  armed  forces  (far  surpassing  anything  that  the 
British  attempted  in  this  line),  and  in  special  enticements  for  the  intelli¬ 
gentsia.  Constant  efforts  were  made  to  encourage  suspicions  of  British  or 
American  aggression  against  the  islands  or  colonies,  and  German  pro¬ 
paganda  was  also  believed  to  be  behind  rumours  that  a  British  victory 
would  be  as  fatal  to  the  Estado  Novo  as  to  other  dictatorships — rumours 
which  gained  so  much  circulation  that  Eden  made  a  statement  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  23  January  1941  to  the  effect  that  a  British  victory 
would  ‘safeguard  the  right  of  nations  to  shape  their  own  lives  in  their 
own  way’.1 

The  German  attack  on  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  welcoming  of  that  country 
into  the  Anglo-American  Grand  Alliance  caused  a  certain  amount  of 
perturbation  in  Portugal.  From  the  time  when  the  German-Soviet  pact 
had  been  signed  Salazar  had  expected  that  Germany  would  eventually 
turn  against  the  U.S.S.R.;2  and  in  June  1941  the  policy  of  his  Government, 
as  expressed  through  the  officially  inspired  Diario  da  Manha,  was  to  reaffirm 
their  opposition  to  Bolshevism  and  continue  to  observe  the  strictest 
neutrality.  Some  members  of  the  Legion  (a  Portuguese  para-military 
organization)  wanted  to  volunteer  for  service  against  the  Russians  on  the 
eastern  front,  but  its  leaders  discouraged  volunteering,  and  issued  a  mani¬ 
festo  which,  while  it  affirmed  solidarity  with  those  who  were  fighting 
Communism,  called  upon  legionaries  to  consider  themselves  mobilized 
and  ready  to  act  as  soon  as  this  became  necessary  ‘in  this  Western  extremity 
of  Europe’.  Both  the  Diario  da  Manha  and  the  Legion  manifesto  gave  a 
warning  against  Communist  propaganda.  This  cautious  attitude  is 
reported  to  have  been  received  with  relief  by  those  (and  they  must  have 
been  many)  in  whom  anti-Communism  conflicted  with  sympathy  with 
Great  Britain.3  What  is  even  more  remarkable  is  that  Cardinal  Cerejeira 
is  said  to  have  instructed  his  clergy  not  to  identify  the  Communist  heresy 
with  the  Russian  people.4 

1  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  368,  col.  322. 

2  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  no.  485. 

3  Reported  in  France,  26  June  1941. 

4  Muir :  European  Junction,  p.  1 3 1 . 
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(d)  Relations  with  Spain,  1939-45 

The  Portuguese  attitude  towards  Spain,  which  combined  fear  of  being 
absorbed  by  a  stronger  neighbour  with  a  feeling  of  solidarity  with  a  fellow 
authoritarian  and  anti-Communist  state,  has  been  described  in  an  earlier 
volume  of  this  Survey.1  It  need  only  be  recalled  here  that  the  two  Penin¬ 
sular  kingdoms  had  led  an  independent  existence  for  800  years,  except  for 
the  sixty  years  from  1580  to  1640,  but  that,  throughout  this  period, 
Spaniards  in  all  walks  of  life  from  kings  to  anarchists  had  from  time  to 
time  been  attracted  by  the  idea  of  uniting  the  Peninsula.  Relations 
appeared  to  have  entered  a  new  phase  since  1936.  During  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  the  Portuguese  had  supported  the  Nationalists,  and  a  treaty  of 
friendship  and  non-aggression  had  been  signed  with  General  Franco’s 
Government  on  18  March  1939. 2  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Portuguese 
were  glad  to  lessen  their  dependence  on  the  British  alliance,  on  the  other, 
the  Spanish  Nationalists  hoped  to  draw  them  out  of  the  British  orbit 
altogether.3  A  number  of  the  more  extreme  Falangists,  however,  had  not 
given  up  the  idea  of  a  Peninsular  union,  and,  though  Serrano  Suner 
claims  to  have  done  what  he  could  to  counteract  this,  the  line  taken  by 
Radio  Valladolid  and  by  the  Falangist  daily  newspaper  Arriba  caused  a 
certain  amount  of  concern  across  the  border.  The  entry  of  Spain  into  the 
Anti-Comintern  Pact  so  soon  after  signing  the  treaty  with  Portugal  was 
also  an  unpleasant  surprise.4 

Assiduously  though  Spanish-Portuguese  friendship  was  being  cultivated, 
the  basic  differences  of  outlook  had  not  disappeared.5  Portuguese  speaking 
or  writing  on  the  subject  tended  to  stress  the  individuality  of  their  country 
(even  apropos  of  such  apparently  non-political  topics  as  music  or  poetry), 
its  long  tradition  of  independence,  and  the  extent  to  which  ‘Peninsular 
dualism’  was  in  Spain’s  own  interest.  Spanish  commentators  were  apt  to 
dwell  on  the  closely  interwoven  history  of  the  two  countries  and  on  their 
common  destiny.  The  Madrid  correspondent  of  the  Frankfurter  feitung 
may  well  have  been  correct  in  his  view  (published  on  13  August  1940) 
that,  although  the  Spanish  Government  were  ready  to  respect  Portugal’s 
independence,  they  also  hoped  to  see  the  two  countries  pursuing  a  common 
foreign  policy  as  regards  both  Europe  and  Latin  America,  a  policy  that 
would  enable  Portugal  to  preserve  her  possessions  and  Spain  to  extend 
hers.  The  more  extreme  point  of  view  was  still  sometimes  expressed. 
Spain  and  Portugal,  declared  Domingo  (Madrid,  18  August  1940),  shared 

1  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  World  in  March  1939,  pp.  142-3. 

2  Text  in  Jose  Marfa  Cordero  Torres:  Relaciones  exteriores  de  Espaha  (Madrid,  Ediciones  del 
Movimiento,  1954),  pp.  309-10. 

3  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  5  June  1939.  4  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  no.  592. 

5  Both  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  are  said  to  have  been  astonishingly  ignorant  about  each 

other  (Templewood:  Ambassador  on  Special  Mission ,  p.  124). 
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one  soul:  ‘It  is  called  Hispanidad.’  Arriba  of  the  same  date  asserted  that 
‘to  prevent  a  Hispanic  greatness  that  would  have  changed  history  .  .  . 
someone  had  to  come  from  outside  and  separate  us’.  The  Diario  de  Burgos 
had  put  it  even  more  plainly  on  1 5  November  1 939 :  ‘Without  the  meddling 
of  Great  Britain,  the  union  of  Spain  and  Portugal  would  have  been 
achieved  because  it  is  a  geographical  necessity.’ 

The  main  landmarks  of  the  Spanish-Portuguese  rapprochement  after 
September  1 939  were  the  signing  in  December  of  a  commercial  agreement ; 
and  the  visit,  first,  in  March  1 940,  of  a  Spanish  military  mission  bringing 
trophies  of  the  Civil  War,  then,  in  the  following  April,  of  a  squadron  of  the 
Spanish  navy.  Early  in  May  Portugal  provided  Spain  with  10,000  tons 
of  wheat  and  6,000  tons  of  maize,  a  gesture  which  was  well  reported  in  the 
Spanish  press.  Even  before  the  fall  of  France,  however,  the  Portuguese 
were  becoming  increasingly  anxious  about  Spain’s  real  intentions.  A 
pastoral  letter  from  the  Cardinal-Patriarch  and  all  the  Archbishops,  which 
appeared  in  the  press  of  1  May,  declared  that  it  would  always  be  a  fatal 
error  to  seek  to  oppose  the  decree  of  Providence  which  had  assigned  to 
each  of  the  two  Peninsular  nations  its  own  destiny.  It  was  soon  rumoured 
that  Spain  was  full  of  German  ‘tourists’,  that  foreign  troops  had  entered 
Spain  on  their  way  to  Portugal,  and  that  General  Franco  was  about  to  be 
overthrown.  Similarly,  it  was  believed  in  Madrid  that  Portuguese  naval 
bases  had  been  occupied  and  that  a  revolt  was  brewing  against  Salazar. 

The  Diario  da  Manha  (2 1  May),  when  referring  to  these  rumours,  asserted 
that  someone  was  deliberately  trying  to  poison  Spanish-Portuguese  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  hope  of  extending  the  war.  On  20  May  it  was  announced  that 
on  the  previous  day  Salazar  had  received  the  Spanish  Ambassador, 
recently  arrived  from  Madrid,  who  had  solemnly  reaffirmed  his  Govern¬ 
ment’s  intention  of  strengthening  good  understanding  and  co-operation 
between  the  two  countries.  Salazar  in  return  was  reported  to  have  spoken 
of  Portugal’s  desire  to  strengthen  the  policy  of  mutual  trust  which  both 
Governments  had  been  pursuing.  Reassuring  articles  appeared  in  the 
Spanish  press  and  the  celebrations  in  Portugal  of  the  fourteenth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Estado  JVovo,  and  the  conferring  on  Franco  of  the  Grand  Collar 
of  the  Order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  were  made  the  occasion  of  more 
goodwill  gestures.  Official  retribution  fell  heavily  on  the  Spanish  periodical 
Fotos  for  having  ventured  to  remark  on  13  July  that  it  was  perhaps  the 
will  of  God  that,  in  the  tercentenary  year  of  the  disintegration  of  Peninsular 
unity,  Spain  should  recover  what  she  lost  in  1640.  Rumours,  however, 
were  still  circulating,  and  the  public  were  officially  warned  by  radio  to 
ignore  stories  that  the  British  were  demanding  bases  in  Portugal,  or  even 
that  they  had  already  landed. 

The  part  played  by  Salazar  in  the  early  summer  of  1940  in  negotiating 
the  economic  agreements  between  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal  is 
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dealt  with  elsewhere  in  this  volume.1  He  was  also  taking  steps  to  strengthen 
the  Spanish-Portuguese  understanding  itself.  On  6  July  his  Ambassador 
in  Madrid,  Dr.  Theotonio  Pereira,  secured  assurances  from  Franco  about 
the  independence  of  Portugal  and  of  the  whole  Peninsula,2  and  on  the 
29th  a  protocol  was  added  to  the  treaty  of  March  1939. 3  Under  this  either 
party  might  ask  for  consultation  (to  the  end  of  safeguarding  mutual 
interests  and  independence)  if  circumstances  arose,  or  seemed  likely  to 
arise,  that  might  compromise  the  inviolability  of  their  metropolitan  terri¬ 
tories,  or  endanger  the  security  or  independence  of  either  of  them.  The 
contracting  parties  declared  that  no  provisions  in  any  existing  agreements 
with  other  states  were  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  protocol.  It  would  have 
applied  equally  well  to  British  action  in  Portugal  as  to  German  action 
in  Spain,  thereby  safeguarding  Spain  against  an  emergency  that  would 
have  brought  the  Germans  over  the  Pyrenees,  the  expectation  of  which 
caused  the  Spanish  Government  an  anxiety  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
likelihood  of  its  really  happening. 

Colonel  Beigbeder,  the  then  Spanish  Foreign  Minister,  was  reported  to 
have  carried  through  the  signature  of  the  protocol  in  the  teeth  of  opposi¬ 
tion  from  Serrano  Suner.  Franco,  it  was  said,  hesitated  about  signing  it 
for  some  hours  after  the  time  originally  fixed  for  the  ceremony,  and  put 
off  making  an  announcement,  though  the  Portuguese  Government  had 
been  given  to  understand  that  this  would  be  done  at  once.  Beigbeder 
showed  the  protocol  to  Hoare  before  it  was  signed,4  but  is  also  alleged  to 
have  told  the  German  Ambassador  that  it  had  been  agreed  verbally  at  the 
time  of  signing  that  Portugal  would  not  interfere  if  Gibraltar  were  attacked.5 

During  the  next  year  or  so  the  rapprochement  was  maintained  as  far  as 
goodwill  visits  and  (with  some  lapses)  press  comment  were  concerned. 
Trade  was  carried  a  step  farther  by  the  economic  agreements  of  21  May 
1941,  which  gave  Spanish  shipping  equal  treatment  in  Portuguese  ports 
and  facilitated  the  landing  of  colonial  produce  at  Lisbon  in  transit  for 
Spain,  and  also  by  the  agreements  concerning  colonial  produce  signed 
early  in  July  of  that  year.  On  the  political  side  little  progress  was  made. 
The  Portuguese  Government  did  not  invoke  the  consultation  protocol 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1 940-1,  in  spite  of  the  Berlin,  Rome,  and 
Hendaye  conversations  and  Serrano  Sutler’s  visit  to  Salzburg;6  and  Serrano 
Suner,  when  informing  Stohrer  (the  German  Ambassador  at  Madrid) 
what  had  passed  at  the  Seville  meeting  with  Salazar  in  February  1942, 7 
spoke  as  if  this  was  the  first  confidential  information  that  had  been  given 
to  the  Portuguese  Government  about  Germany’s  demands  and  Spain’s 

1  See  above,  pp.  28-29.  2  Medlicott:  Economic  Blockade,  i.  514. 

3  Text  in  Cordero  Torres:  Relaciones  exteriores  de  Espaha,  pp.  310-1 1. 

4  Templewood:  Ambassador  on  Special  Mission,  pp.  58-59,  169. 

5  Feis:  Spanish  Story,  p.  73,  note.  6  See  above,  pp.  275-81.  7  See  p.  326. 
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reaction  to  them.  Salazar,  he  alleged,  had  asked  several  times  about 
German  pressure  on  Spain  and  had  listened  to  their  account  of  the  affair 
not  only  with  pleasure  but  with  astonishment,  as  if  he  had  already  heard 
a  very  different  one  from  some  other  quarter.1  The  Spanish  extremists 
had  not,  indeed,  renounced  their  ambitions.  During  the  period  of  tension 
in  the  spring  of  1941  slogans  were  chalked  up  in  Madrid,  and  officers  of 
the  Spanish  army  and  air  force  spoke  openly  of  the  necessity  of  invading 
Portugal,  arguing  that  racially  and  geographically  she  belonged  to  Spain, 
that  she  was  too  small  to  have  a  right  to  exist  in  the  new  Europe,  and  that 
a  war  would  override  Spain’s  internal  political  quarrels  and  put  the 
generals  in  the  saddle.2 

The  next  diplomatic  move  seems  to  have  sprung  from  the  Spanish 
Government’s  fears  of  an  Allied  landing  on  the  Portuguese  mainland  or 
in  the  islands.  Serrano  Suner  had  previously  been  telling  Stohrer  that 
Portugal  would  probably  not  resist  such  a  landing  and  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  had  been  considering  what  help  could  be  given  to  her  against  the 
Allies.  Salazar  was  invited  to  Seville  and  the  meeting  took  place  on 
17  February  1942,  having  been  postponed  for  some  days  at  Salazar’s 
request  in  order  to  avoid  making  an  unfavourable  impression  on  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  Rio  Conference.3  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  only  detailed  report  of  the  conversation  available  is  that  made 
by  Stohrer4  on  the  authority  of  Serrano  Suner,  whose  account  may  have 
been  edited  both  to  suit  the  immediate  tactics  of  Spanish  policy,  and  to 
conceal  the  beginnings  of  the  decline  in  his  own  position.  It  would,  how¬ 
ever,  seem  that  the  Spaniards  had  asked  for  a  consultation  under  the  1940 
protocol  about  possible  aggression  against  Portugal,  promising  that  this 
would  be  regarded  as  aggression  against  Spain’s  own  territory,  and  leaving 
Salazar  in  no  doubt  as  to  what  Spain  would  do  if  Portugal  were  forced 
into  acceptance.  Salazar  denied  that  there  was  any  danger  from  Great 
Britain  or  Germany,  though  he  appeared  slightly  less  confident  about  the 
United  States,  and  he  declared  that  Portugal  would  defend  herself  against 
any  aggressor.  Franco  promised  all  the  aid  that  Spain  could  give,  subject 
to  reciprocity  if  Spain  were  attacked,  and  indicated  what  contribution 
Germany  would  make.  Other  topics  discussed  were  economic  relations, 
co-operation  between  police  forces,  and  the  Communist  danger.  Serrano 
Suner  went  so  far  as  to  warn  Salazar  that  the  British  were  openly  preparing 
to  overthrow  him,  which  Salazar  refused  to  believe.  Franco  and  Serrano 
Suner  had  also  tried  to  argue  Salazar  out  of  his  fears  of  a  German  attack 


1  Documents  secrets  (Eristov),  vol.  iii  ( Espagne ),  no.  30. 

2  Stohrer  to  German  Foreign  Ministry,  10  May  1941  (ibid.  no.  26). 

3  For  the  Rio  Conference  see  above,  pp.  1 14  seqq. 

4  Stohrer  to  German  Foreign  Ministry,  19  February  1942  ( Documents  secrets  (Eristov),  vol. 
iii  {Espagne),  no.  30). 
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on  Portugal  and  his  belief  that  the  British  could  win  the  war  and  that  an 
Allied  victory  was  less  to  be  feared  than  a  German  one.  Stohrer  felt  that 
Serrano  Suner  had  overestimated  his  success  on  this  point,  and  the  Seville 
meeting  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  earliest  indications  that  Suner’s  political 
influence  was  not  what  it  had  been.  Franco,  being  able  to  speak  Galician 
as  well  as  Castilian,  had  left  him  very  little  opportunity  to  talk,  and  had 
afterwards  taken  the  lion’s  share  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
meeting.1 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  Allied  landings  in  North  Africa  Franco 
decided  that  no  time  must  be  lost  in  paying  a  return  visit  to  Portugal,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  his  new  Foreign  Minister,  General  Jordana,  should 
spend  18-20  December  in  Lisbon.2  One  motive  for  proposing  this  at  this 
time  was  admitted  to  have  been  the  desire  to  indicate  (with  all  discretion 
for  fear  of  provoking  Germany)  that  Spain  would  like  to  shorten  the 
distance  to  London  and  Washington  by  moving  closer  to  Portugal.3 
Another,  which  was  given  special  prominence  in  Jordana’s  speeches  during 
the  visit,  was  the  development  of ‘the  Iberian  peace  zone’  into  an  ‘Iberian 
bloc’  which  would  take  a  lead  in  restoring  peace  throughout  Europe.  The 
idea  was  favourably  received  in  Portugal,  though  press  comment  still 
insisted  that  co-operation  would  in  no  way  impair  the  individuality  of 
either  party.  The  official  British  reaction  to  the  Iberian  bloc  was  one  of 
full  sympathy  with  the  desire  of  the  two  Governments  to  keep  the  war 
from  spreading  to  the  Peninsula;  and  on  27  January  1943  it  was  stated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  Great  Britain  had  been  kept  fully  informed  by 
Portugal,  and  did  not  regard  Anglo-Portuguese  treaty  relations  as  in  any 
way  affected  by  the  Lisbon  conversations.4  The  Iberian  peace  bloc  went 
the  way  of  the  other  neutral  attempts  at  peacemaking  in  1 943  and  through¬ 
out  the  rest  of  the  war  relations  between  Spain  and  Portugal  were 
singularly  uneventful.5 

(e)  Hitler’s  Intentions  in  1940-2  with  regard  to 
Portugal  and  the  Atlantic  Islands 

According  to  Serrano  Suner,6  the  Germans  suggested,  at  some  point 
during  the  war,  that  Spain  should  absorb  Portugal,  and  the  Spanish 
Government  instantly  rejected  the  suggestion.  No  evidence  of  this  appears 
in  the  available  records  of  German  war  planning,  or  of  the  meetings  and 
correspondence  of  the  Axis  and  Spanish  Nationalist  leaders.  Judging  by 

1  Doussinague:  Espana  tenia  razon,  p.  1 1 6 ;  Serrano  Suner:  Entre  Hendaya y  Gibraltar,  pp.  267- 
70;  Templewood:  Ambassador  on  Special  Mission,  p.  141. 

2  Doussinague,  op.  cit.  pp.  116-24. 

3  Ansaldo:  Me'rnoires  d’un  monarchiste  espagnol,  p.  165. 

4  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  386,  coll.  472-3. 

s  For  a  Spanish  view  of  the  question  in  1954  see  Cordero  Torres:  Relaciones  exteriores  de  Espana, 

pp.  283-90.  6  Entre  Hendaya y  Gibraltar,  p.  79. 
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these,  Portugal  did  not  figure  at  all  conspicuously  in  Axis  plans,  even  in 
1940,  except  where  her  Atlantic  islands  were  concerned.  Ribbentrop,  when 
Mussolini,  in  September  1940,  asked  about  the  attitude  of  the  Portuguese, 
spoke  of  their  fear  of  being  absorbed  by  Spain,  and  added  that  when 
Spain  had  entered  the  war  (which  he  expected  to  happen  in  a  few  weeks) 
the  Axis  Powers  might  try  to  bring  Salazar  into  their  orbit.1  When  Plitler 
was  planning  operations  against  Gibraltar,  which  also  involved  seizing 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  he  proposed  to  counteract  any  hostile  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Portuguese  by  sending  three  divisions  to  the  Portuguese 
border  as  soon  as  the  islands  had  been  occupied ;  and  he  asked  his  naval 
advisers  to  look  into  the  whole  question  of  Portugal’s  strategic  importance. 
They  replied  that  it  was  to  Germany’s  advantage  that  Portugal  should 
remain  neutral,  and  that  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  this,  as  the 
Portuguese  fully  realized  how  easily  the  British  could  be  driven  out  of  the 
Peninsula  if  they  ever  tried  to  establish  themselves  there.  Moreover,  any 
violation  of  Portuguese  neutrality  by  Germany,  besides  alienating  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States,  Brazil,  and  the  Spanish  American  countries, 
would  mean  an  immediate  British  occupation  of  the  Azores,  and  possibly 
of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  Angola.  In  their  opinion,  political  pressure 
and  the  mere  threat  of  military  action  would  be  enough  to  keep  Portugal 
quiet.2 

Hitler  was  much  less  interested  in  the  mainland  of  Portugal  than  in  the 
Atlantic  islands.  Of  these,  the  Azores  consisted  of  three  groups  of  islands 
in  the  North  Atlantic.  Sao  Miguel  in  the  south-east  group  was  780  miles 
from  Lisbon,  and  2,800  miles  from  New  York.  Corvo,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  archipelago,  was  a  little  more  than  1,000  miles  from  Cape  Race  in 
Newfoundland.  Madeira  was  535  miles  south-west  of  Lisbon,  and  about 
360  miles  from  the  coast  of  Morocco.  The  Cape  Verde  Islands,  1,000  miles 
farther  south-west,  were  about  350  miles  from  the  most  westerly  point  of 
Africa,  and  just  to  the  north  of  the  ‘Straits  of  Dakar’.  Control  of  the 
Atlantic  islands,  especially  the  Azores  and  Cape  Verde  Islands,  would 
have  given  the  Germans  advanced  bases  from  which  to  attack  shipping 
bound  across  the  North  Atlantic,  or  to  and  from  the  Cape  or  South 
America.  The  islands  might  also  have  become  stepping-stones  towards 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Conversely,  in  Allied  hands,  they  could  be  used 
just  as  effectively  for  anti-submarine  warfare  and  as  stages  in  the  trans¬ 
atlantic  air-ferry.  These  strategic  advantages,  however,  had  to  be  weighed 
against  the  consideration  of  what  forces  would  be  needed  or  could  be 
spared,  first  to  seize  island  bases  and  then  to  keep  them  supplied,  not  to 
mention  the  possibility  of  retaliation  by  the  enemy. 

As  early  as  June  1940  it  was  rumoured  in  Spain  and  Portugal  that  the 

1  Ciano:  Europa,  p.  591;  Eng.  edition,  p.  393. 

2  Fuehrer  Conferences,  194.0,  pp.  117,  123. 
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Germans  would  soon  try  to  seize  the  islands.  The  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  thereupon  expressed  deep  concern  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Governments  and  received  assurances  from  both  of  them  that  they  did  not 
intend  to  make  any  change  in  the  status  of  the  islands.1  A  few  weeks 
later,  however,  Hitler  was  already  speaking  of  setting  up  bases  in  the 
Canary  Islands,2  and  on  26  September,  soon  after  his  unsatisfactory  con¬ 
versations  with  Serrano  Suner,3  he  told  Admiral  Raeder  that,  if  he  decided 
to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  Spain  rather  than  that  of  France  (on  the  whole 
he  preferred  France),  and  if  Spain  were  willing,  he  might  send  an  airborne 
expeditionary  force  to  the  Azores  and  Cape  Verde  Islands  as  well  as  the 
Canaries.  He  was  sure  that  the  British  or  the  Americans  would  occupy 
these  islands  as  soon  as  his  own  troops  entered  Spain,  and  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  forestall  them.  He  also  wished  to  build  an  air  base  in  the  Azores 
for  the  express  purpose  of  intimidating  the  Americans — whose  eastern 
coast  would  by  then  be  within  range  of  his  latest  aircraft — into  diverting 
their  war  industries  to  home  defence.  When  he  met  his  naval  advisers 
again  on  4  and  14  November,  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  were  uppermost  in 
his  mind,  and  in  his  directive  of  12  November  on  the  Gibraltar  campaign4 
he  definitely  instructed  the  Commanders-in-Chief  of  his  navy  and  air 
force  to  study  plans  for  occupying  any  of  the  three  groups  of  islands. 

The  German  naval  high  command  had  from  the  first  opposed  the  idea. 
They  did  not  consider  their  fleet  strong  enough  for  such  adventures,  nor 
did  they  want  to  withdraw  it  from  its  main  task  of  directly  attacking 
British  lines  of  communication.  It  might  in  their  opinion  be  possible  for 
an  airborne  expedition  to  seize  one  of  the  Azores,  but  not  for  the  navy  to 
keep  it  supplied  afterwards;  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  could  only  be  occupied 
with  the  consent  of  the  French  and  if  Germany  controlled  Dakar,  nor 
would  an  Allied  occupation  be  so  dangerous  that  Germany  must  forestall 
it  at  all  costs.  As  for  Madeira,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  either  side.  Raeder 
and  his  staff  hoped  very  much  to  secure  new  Atlantic  bases  and  open  the 
way  to  Africa,  but  they  proposed  to  achieve  this  by  coming  to  an  under¬ 
standing  with  both  France  and  Spain,  and  they  considered  Dakar  far 
more  important  than  any  of  the  islands.  They  did  their  best  to  convince 
Hitler  that  a  venture  into  the  Atlantic  would  be  impracticable  as  well  as 
unprofitable,  but  could  not  cure  him  of  his  hankering  after  the  Azores  and 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands.5 

The  actual  planning  of  landings  on  the  islands  was  shelved,  like  the 
attack  on  Gibraltar,  from  the  beginning  of  December  1940  onwards,  for 
various  reasons:  Franco’s  opposition  to  the  entry  of  German  troops,6  the 

1  Langer  and  Gleason:  Challenge  to  Isolation,  p.  738. 

2  See  above,  p.  274.  3  See  above,  pp.  275-7. 

4  See  above,  p.  281. 

5  Fuehrer  Conferences,  1940,  pp.  94-95,  104-6,  107-8,  1 13-17;  1941,  pp.  2,  39-41. 

6  See  above,  pp.  281-4. 
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breakdown  of  Franco-German  collaboration  after  the  fall  of  Laval,1  the 
need  for  supporting  Italy,2  and  the  decision  to  invade  the  Balkans  in  the 
spring  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  early  summer  of  1941.  In  the  spring  of 
1941,  however,  Allied  opinion  considered  it  more  than  probable  that  the 
Germans  would  cross  the  Pyrenees;  and  Portugal,  like  Spain,  was  once 
more  seething  with  alarming  rumours.  It  seems  likely  that  the  Germans 
encouraged  the  rumours  in  order  to  disguise  their  real  plans,  to  put  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  French,  and  to  play  on  Portuguese  and  Spanish  fears  of  British 
or  United  States  aggression  against  the  Peninsula  or  islands;  and,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  certain  manifestations  of  Spanish  Nationalist 
aggressiveness  which  occurred  about  this  time  must  have  increased  the 
alarm  felt  in  Lisbon. 

Nevertheless,  Hitler  still  hoped  to  occupy  the  Azores  as  soon  as  his 
major  campaigns  left  him  free  to  make  the  attempt.  On  22  May  1941  he 
once  again  told  Raeder  that  he  looked  forward  to  securing  a  base  there 
for  his  long-range  bombers,  and  Raeder  once  again  argued  that,  though 
it  might  be  possible  to  gain  control  of  one  or  more  of  the  islands,  Germany 
would  hardly  be  able  to  hold  them  or  keep  them  supplied,  even  if  all 
U-boats  were  withdrawn  from  their  Atlantic  patrols  for  this  one  purpose. 
Though  still  not  convinced,  Hitler  did  not  in  any  case  mean  to  act  during 
the  summer.3  For  one  thing,  he  meant  his  navy  to  concentrate  on  attacking 
British  lines  of  supply,  and,  for  another,  he  was  deliberately  taking  care 
throughout  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1941  not  to  give  direct  provoca¬ 
tion  to  the  United  States.  As  the  British  became  better  able  to  defend 
their  western  approaches,  the  German  navy  had  moved  its  combat  zone 
farther  out  into  the  Atlantic.  The  Azores  and  Cape  Verde  Islands  were 
now  well  in  the  middle  of  the  new  danger  areas  for  Allied  shipping,  and 
U-boat  wolf-packs  and  surface  raiders  were  operating  south  of  Greenland, 
beyond  30°  west,  and  well  within  the  Pan-American  security  zone.  Hitler 
believed,  however,  that  he  could  still  avoid  a  showdown  with  the  United 
States  by  restraining  his  navy  from  actually  attacking  American  ships;  and 
this  he  was  most  anxious  to  do  until  it  was  plain  to  all  the  world  that  his 
armies  were  certain  of  victory  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  until  the  growing 
threat  from  Japan  began  to  force  the  Americans  to  draw  in  their  horns. 
Then  would  come  the  time  to  threaten  the  United  States  from  the  Azores,4 
perhaps  even  to  attack;  for  Hitler  was  obviously  fascinated  by  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  bringing  his  new  bombers  within  range  of  New  York.  At  the  same 
time  he  considered  it  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  United  States  Government 
would  be  the  first  to  move,  in  which  case  he  proposed  to  send  troops  into 

1  Survey  for  1939-46:  Hitler’s  Europe,  pp.  364-76. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  295-9. 

3  Fuehrer  Conferences,  1941,  p.  57. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  47,  57,  89-90,  91-92. 
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Spain  at  once.1  As  late  as  June  1942  he  still  suggested  withdrawing  sub¬ 
marines  from  patrol  to  protect  the  Azores  or  Madeira  against  the  Allies.2 
As  for  retaliating  by  sending  an  army  over  the  Pyrenees,  he  himself  had 
come  to  realize,  by  the  time  of  the  Allied  landings  in  North  Africa,  that 
this  was  no  longer  possible. 

(/)  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  the 
Atlantic  Islands,  1 940-1 

The  Portuguese  themselves  had  never  seriously  expected  the  Germans 
to  occupy  any  of  the  Atlantic  islands.  They  had  too  much  confidence  in 
the  British  navy  and  were  not  accustomed  to  thinking  of  Germany  as  a 
naval  Power  on  that  scale.  What  caused  them  much  more  anxiety  was 
the  possibility  of  a  British,  and  particularly  of  an  American,  occupation. 
They  had  long  suspected  the  United  States  of  economic  and  even  terri¬ 
torial  ambitions  with  regard  to  the  Azores.3  An  American  naval  and  air 
base  had  been  maintained  at  Ponta  Delgada  on  Sao  Miguel  from  1917 
onwards  in  the  First  World  War,  and  in  1919  Portuguese  revolutionaries 
had  suggested  to  the  local  naval  commander,  Admiral  Dunn,  that  they 
should  seize  the  islands  and  put  them  under  United  States  protection,  a 
suggestion  which  had  not  been  countenanced  by  the  United  States  authori¬ 
ties.4  Portuguese  fears  were  ready  to  seize  on  any  pretext,  even,  for 
instance,  the  fantastic  belief  that  the  presence  of  600,000  people  of  Azorean 
descent  in  the  United  States  would  be  sufficient  motive  for  annexation. 

By  the  spring  of  1941  both  the  British  and  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ments  were  undoubtedly  interested  in  the  Portuguese  Atlantic  islands,  and 
also  in  the  defence  of  Portugal  against  a  German  move  through  Spain.5 
The  British  had  planned  to  gain  control  of  the  Azores,  subject  to  Por¬ 
tuguese  consent,  as  an  alternative  to  the  Canaries  if  Spain  entered  the  war 
or  if  Gibraltar  became  unusable.  At  the  end  of  March  Churchill,  expect¬ 
ing  that  the  Germans  might  shortly  force  Spain  and  Portugal  to  co-operate 
with  them,  or  might  invade  the  Peninsula  without  their  consent,  suggested 
to  Roosevelt  that  a  United  States  naval  squadron  might  visit  the  Azores 
and  Lisbon.  Roosevelt,  as  early  as  30  January  1941,  had  thought  of 
arranging  a  naval  visit  to  Lisbon  and  Cadiz,  but  the  Portuguese  Govern¬ 
ment  feared  that  this  might  precipitate  the  very  danger  from  which  it  was 
meant  to  protect  them.  Similarly,  they  were  most  unwilling  to  grant  any 
facilities  in  the  islands  to  the  British  or  Americans  until  the  Germans  had 
actually  violated  Portuguese  neutrality,  whereas  the  British  and  United 

1  Ibid.  p.  94.  2  Ibid.  1942,  pp.  46-47. 

3  Muir:  European  Junction,  pp.  79,  80,  127.  4  New  York  Times,  13  October  1943. 

5  On  British  and  American  relations  with  Portugal  at  this  time  see  Churchill,  ii.  552;  U.S. 
edition,  ii.  625;  iii.  123  seqq.;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  142  seqq.;  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  940-1;  Langer  and 
Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  1940-1941,  pp.  364,  366  seqq.,  454-5,  516-19,  572,  587-9,  669-70; 
Morison:  History  of  U.S.  Naval  Operations  in  World  War  II,  i.  61,  66. 
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States  Governments  would  have  preferred  that  Portugal  should  accept 
protection  from  the  time  when  the  Germans  entered  Spain,  or  even  as  soon 
as  there  was  imminent  danger  of  their  doing  so. 

On  10  April  Hull  instructed  Bert  Fish,  the  United  States  Minister  at 
Lisbon,  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Government,  the  leading  men  of  the  country, 
and  the  general  public,  that  the  United  States  was  determined  to  resist  the 
aggressive  Powers;  and  on  the  18th  he  assured JoaoBianchi,  the  Portuguese 
Minister  in  Washington,  that,  in  spite  of  all  rumours  to  the  contrary,  his 
Government  had  no  intention  of  occupying  the  Azores  preventively, 
though  they  would  act  as  soon  as  Germany  moved.1  Meanwhile  an 
important  decision  affecting  the  Azores  had  been  taken  at  the  White 
House.  Roosevelt  and  his  War  Cabinet  had  fixed  a  median  line  between 
the  two  hemispheres  at  26°  west,  which  included  practically  the  whole  of 
the  Azores  and  the  westerly  end  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.2  It  was 
proposed  to  patrol  the  whole  of  this  area,  and  warn  British  convoys  of 
German  submarines  or  surface  raiders  operating  within  it.  Roosevelt,  on 
the  next  day,  conveyed  this  decision  to  Churchill,  who  on  24  April  sug¬ 
gested  that  Allied  shipping  north  of  Freetown  should  also  be  protected  by 
air  reconnaissance  from  an  American  carrier,  and  also  that  American 
warships  should  cruise  near  the  Azores  and  Cape  Verde  Islands  in  the 
hope  of  deterring  Germany,  as  an  expeditionary  force  sent  out  from  Great 
Britain  after  the  Germans  had  moved  into  Spain  might  not  reach  the  islands 
in  time.3  Roosevelt  was  not  willing  to  go  as  far  as  this.  He  explained  on 
1  May  that  the  United  States  naval  patrol  would  reach  the  westerly  side 
of  both  the  Azores  and  Cape  Verde  Islands,  but  aircraft  would  not  fly 
over  the  islands  themselves — an  obvious  concession  to  Portuguese  fears. 
He  advised  that  no  expedition  should  be  sent  to  the  islands  until  Portugal 
had  herself  been  attacked  or  a  German  attack  on  the  islands  was  imminent ; 
and  he  even  implicitly  extended  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  them  by  demand¬ 
ing  (since  most  of  the  islands,  by  his  own  reading  of  the  map,  lay  within 
the  Western  Hemisphere)  that  Churchill,  if  he  did  send  out  British  forces 
to  occupy  them,  should  leave  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  no  doubt 
that  the  islands  would  be  restored  to  Portuguese  sovereignty  if  Portugal 
recovered  her  independence.  Churchill  had  no  objection  to  promising 
this  and  proposed  that  the  United  States  should  act  as  guarantor;  and  he 
once  more  reminded  Roosevelt  of  the  danger  that  the  Germans  might 
forestall  the  Allies.4 

1  Hull’s  Memoirs  (ii.  940-1)  do  not  make  it  clear  whether  he  spoke  of  a  German  advance  into 
Spain  or  into  Portugal. 

2  Admiral  King’s  Operation  Plan  No.  3  of  18  April  put  the  boundary  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 

sphere  at  about  26°  west,  including  all  the  Azores,  but  saying  nothing  about  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  (Morison:  History  of  U.S.  Naval  Operations  in  World  War  II,  i.  61).  See  also  Churchill, 
iii.  122-3;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  142-3.  3  Ibid.  pp.  123-5  and  I43— 5  respectively. 

4  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  pp.  368-9. 
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From  the  beginning  of  May  Roosevelt  had  new  cause  for  anxiety  in 
Western  Europe.  Admiral  Leahy,  the  American  Ambassador  at  Vichy, 
reported  that  Darlan  was  negotiating  with  the  Germans,  and  that  there 
was  every  reason  to  suspect  that  Dakar  might  be  made  available  to  German 
warships  and  aircraft.1  Roosevelt’s  first  thought  was  to  address  a  message 
to  Congress  which  would  have  had  the  effect  of  extending  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  the  Portuguese  (and  Spanish)  Atlantic  islands.  He  hoped  to 
secure  Salazar’s  assent  to  this  pronouncement  by  sending  a  special  envoy  to 
Lisbon.  Partly  on  the  advice  of  Hull,  however,  he  decided  instead  to  make 
a  public  statement  on  the  importance  of  the  islands  from  the  point  of  view 
of  United  States  defence.  In  his  broadcast  of  27  May  1941  on  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  ‘an  unlimited  national  emergency’,  he  warned  his  hearers 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Nazis  to  occupy  Spain,  Portugal,  Dakar, 
and  the  Azores  or  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  whenever  they  pleased;  declared 
that  Nazi  control  of  any  of  the  Atlantic  islands  ‘would  jeopardize  the 
immediate  safety  of  portions  of  North  and  South  America  .  .  .  and  of  the 
ultimate  safety  of  the  continental  United  States  itself’;  and  pointed  out 
that  besides  providing  bases  for  German  operations  in  the  Atlantic,  the 
islands  might  become  ‘a  springboard’  for  attack  on  Brazil  and  other  South 
American  Republics.  For  this  reason,  the  United  States  had  extended  her 
naval  patrol  in  the  Atlantic,  and  would  be  on  guard  against  any  attempt 
to  set  up  Nazi-controlled  bases  nearer  the  Western  Hemisphere.2 

Roosevelt’s  broadcast  was  well  received  in  the  United  States  but  aroused 
indignation  among  the  Portuguese,  who  had  already  been  disturbed  by 
articles  in  the  interventionist  press  of  the  United  States  (which  also  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  the  anti-dictator  press),  urging  that  the  Nazis  must  be  fore¬ 
stalled  in  the  Atlantic  islands,  without  waiting  for  Portuguese  consent.3 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  23  May  1941  had  even  ventured  on  the 
sub-heading  ‘Azoreans  are  half  Yankee’.  After  Senator  Pepper,  in  the 
course  of  a  debate  in  the  Senate  on  6  May,  had  urged  the  occupation  of 
the  Azores  and  Cape  Verde  Islands  Salazar  made  a  public  statement  on 
the  9th  to  the  effect  that  the  Portuguese  Government  were  well  aware  that 
Pepper’s  proposal  (like  others  put  forward  in  the  United  States  press)  did 
not  represent  official  policy;  that  no  belligerent  or  third  party  had  so  far 
made  any  suggestion  about  the  use  of  harbours  or  bases  on  the  Portuguese 
coast  or  islands;  and  that  the  defences  of  all  three  groups  of  islands  were 
being  strengthened  with  a  view  to  resisting  attack  from  any  quarter, 
though  none  was  expected.4 

1  Survey  for  1939-46:  Hitler's  Europe,  pp.  381-4;  Langer:  Our  Vichy  Gamble,  pp.  144,  147-59; 
Leahy:  I  Was  There,  pp.  42,  43-44. 

2  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  ig^o-ig^i,  pp.  51,  53,  54. 

3  e.g.  Walter  Lippmann  in  the  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune,  18  March  1941;  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  2,  15  May  1941. 

4  The  Times,  10  May  1941;  Diario  de  Noticias  (Lisbon),  9  May  1941. 
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Criticism  of  Roosevelt’s  broadcast  in  the  Portuguese  press  denied  that 
there  was  any  danger  of  a  German  attack,  and  revealed  among  other 
things  a  general  dislike  of  the  extension  of  United  States  leadership  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  A  Portuguese  note  presented  in  Washington  on 
30  May  emphasized  Portugal’s  unimpeachable  observance  of  her  neutrality, 
her  determination  to  defend  it,  and  the  precautions  already  taken  in  the 
islands.  It  complained  that  the  thesis  expounded  by  Roosevelt  made  no 
reference  to  ‘the  fundamental  principle  of  respect  for  the  sovereignty  of 
others’,  and  sought  assurances  that  it  was  in  no  way  contrary  to  the 
declaration  previously  made  by  Hull.  Replying  to  this  note  on  10  June, 
Hull  disclaimed  any  aggressive  intentions  on  the  part  of  his  Government, 
explaining  that  their  policy  was  based  on  the  inalienable  right  of  self- 
defence,  and  that  the  strategic  implications  of  the  islands  had  been  stressed 
solely  in  terms  of  their  potential  value  in  an  attack  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere.1 

Salazar,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  Hull’s  answer  and  requested 
more  precise  assurances  from  Sumner  Welles.  Ships  were  now  leaving 
Lisbon  every  few  weeks  with  reinforcements  for  the  islands,  and  no  secret 
was  made  of  the  fact  in  the  press.  By  the  spring  of  1943  eleven  battalions 
of  infantry  and  ten  anti-aircraft  batteries  were  stationed  in  the  Azores 
and  Cape  Verde  Islands.2  Suspicion  was  again  aroused  by  the  United 
States  occupation  of  Iceland  in  July  1941,  and  by  further  references  to  the 
islands  by  Senators  Wheeler  and  Pepper  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  though  it  was  also  noticed  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  Senator  George,  drew  a  clear  distinction  between  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  islands,  and  Iceland  and  Greenland.  Sumner  Welles,  at  a 
press  conference  on  14  July,  stated  that  it  was  of  vital  importance  to  the 
United  States  that  the  Atlantic  islands  should  remain  in  friendly  hands,  and 
that  in  consequence  the  United  States  Government  desired  that  Portuguese 
sovereignty  should  remain  inviolate. 

On  23  May  Roosevelt  had,  in  fact,  ordered  a  force  of  25,000  men  to  be 
made  ready  to  sail  for  the  Azores  within  a  month.3  The  United  States  at 
that  time  could  not  spare  men  and  equipment  for  more  than  one  operation 
overseas.  Dakar  was  thought  to  be  too  formidable  a  task  to  be  tackled  for 
another  year  or  more,  and  the  Brazilian  Government  were  still  not 
willing  to  commit  themselves  to  a  scheme  of  mutual  defence.  The  United 
States  War  and  Navy  Departments  were,  however,  doubtful  whether  the 
Azores  expedition  should  have  first  call  on  their  limited  resources,  and, 
though  Churchill  had  no  objection  to  a  United  States  expedition  taking 


1  Text  of  notes  in  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  10)40— 1941 ,  pp.  426-9;  Didrio  da 
Manha,  12  June  1941. 

2  The  Times,  17  April  1943. 

3  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  p.  369. 
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the  place  of  the  British  one,  the  Portuguese  remained  firmly  opposed  to 
any  United  States  or  British  landing  before  the  Axis  had  violated  Portu¬ 
guese  neutrality.  Moreover,  by  June  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  were  both 
convinced  that  Hitler’s  next  move  would  be  to  the  east,  though  the  danger 
to  the  Atlantic  islands  would  recur  if  he  succeeded  in  defeating  the  Rus¬ 
sians  before  the  summer  was  out.  The  decision  to  send  United  States  troops 
to  Iceland  was  also  taken  in  June. 

The  idea  of  occupying  the  Atlantic  islands  had  not,  however,  been  given 
up.1  Having  secured  the  assent  of  President  Vargas — but  only  in  principle, 
for  no  Brazilian  troops  were  to  be  made  available — to  Brazil’s  sharing  in 
the  defence  of  the  Azores  if  Portugal  were  to  ask  for  help,  Roosevelt  sent 
Salazar  a  personal  letter,  which  was  presented  in  Lisbon  on  21  July; 
but  the  only  help  that  Salazar  was  willing  to  accept  from  the  United 
States  was  war  material  for  the  islands  if  this  could  not  be  obtained  from 
Great  Britain.2  At  the  Atlantic  Conference  of  9-12  August  1941,  however, 
Churchill  was  given  to  understand  that  Salazar  had  assured  Roosevelt 
that,  if  the  Germans  invaded  Portugal,  the  Government  would  move  to 
the  Azores  and  rely  on  British  protection,  and  would  accept  the  protection 
of  the  United  States  if  the  British  were  too  much  occupied  elsewhere.  It 
was  agreed  at  the  Conference  that  the  United  States  would  be  responsible 
for  protecting  the  Azores  even  if  the  emergency  were  caused  by  the  British 
preventive  landing  in  the  Canary  Islands  which  was  planned  for  the 
following  month,  but  never  actually  carried  out.  Brazil  would  be  asked 
to  send  at  least  a  token  force.  It  also  appears  to  have  been  arranged  that 
the  British  navy  should  support  the  United  States  forces  during  the  landing 
in  the  Azores,  and  that  a  British  force  should  occupy  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  at  first,  as  the  United  States  was  not  yet  able  to  undertake  both 
operations.3 

The  next  major  international  incident  affecting  Portugal  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  any  move  by  the  Axis  or  Allies  to  control  Portuguese  territory,  but 
the  Allied  landings  in  North  Africa  in  November  1942. 4  It  was  at  first 
proposed,  as  in  the  case  of  Spain,  that  the  British  should  be  solely  respon¬ 
sible  for  reassuring  Portugal,  but  the  United  States  Minister  in  Lisbon 
recommended  in  October  that  formal  assurances  of  respect  for  the  integrity 
of  Portuguese  territory  should  also  be  given  from  Washington.  A  message 
from  Roosevelt  to  President  Carmona,  similar  to  that  addressed  to  Franco,5 
was  presented  on  8  November,  and  was  favourably  received,  but  Portuguese 
neutrality  was  in  no  way  relaxed.  For  instance,  eleven  United  States 

1  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Undeclared  War,  p.  572.  2  Ibid.  pp.  588-g. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  669-70;  Churchill,  iii.  388-g;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  438;  memorandum  of  11  August 
1941  by  Sumner  Welles  (U.S. A.,  Congress:  Hearings  before  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Investigation 
of  the  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  4,  pp.  1785-6). 

4  Survey  for  1939-46:  America,  Britain,  and  Russia,  pp.  201-9,  245-61.  See  also  above,  p.  294. 

5  See  above,  p.  296. 
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fighter  aircraft  which  were  forced  to  land  at  Lisbon  airport  on  15  January 
:943  were  impounded,  and  their  crews  were  interned.1 

(g)  The  Allied  Occupation  of  the  Azores,  1943-5 

The  Allies’  need  of  mid-Atlantic  bases  grew  greater  rather  than  less  as 
time  went  on.  One  of  the  main  danger  areas  for  their  shipping  in  1942 
lay  north  of  the  Azores,  out  of  reach  of  their  aircraft,  while  another  which 
developed  later  in  the  year  in  the  South  Atlantic  could  also  have  been 
patrolled  from  the  Azores  or  Cape  Verde  Islands.  It  was  near  the  Azores, 
from  1942  onwards,  that  U-boats  made  contact  with  the  supply  sub¬ 
marines  that  enabled  them  to  double  or  treble  their  normal  cruising 
period,  and  in  June  1943,  when  the  North  Atlantic  was  becoming  unsafe 
for  U-boats,  they  moved  to  a  new  hunting  ground  close  to  the  Western 
Azores.  Allied  bombers,  working  with  a  radius  of  800  miles  from  Terceira 
Island,  in  the  centre  of  that  group,  would  be  able  to  intersect  the  patrol 
areas  based  on  Iceland,  Greenland,  Gibraltar,  and  the  British  Isles.  Fewer 
escort  carriers  would  be  needed,  convoys  could  be  routed  farther  south, 
and  U-boats  could  be  more  easily  attacked  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  their 
way  to  and  from  patrol.  Bases  in  the  Azores  could  also  be  used  for 
meteorological  observations,  navigational  aids,  and  air-sea  rescue.  It  was 
considered  at  the  time  that  the  occupation  of  the  islands  would  save  the 
Allies  1  million  tons  of  shipping  and  100  million  gallons  of  aviation  spirit 
a  year  by  shortening  the  air-ferry  route.2 

The  occupation  of  the  Azores  formed  part  of  the  plan  of  campaign 
drawn  up  by  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  May  1943,  and  the  Trident 
Conference  held  in  that  month  in  Washington  decided  that  a  force 
organized  in  Great  Britain  should  embark  about  the  end  of  June,  appar¬ 
ently  with  or  without  Portuguese  consent.  After  Churchill’s  return  from 
the  Conference,  however,  the  British  Government  decided  once  more  to 
approach  the  Portuguese  Government.  Salazar  now  agreed  to  grant  bases 
to  Great  Britain,  and  to  allow  all  Allied  warships  and  merchant  ships  to 
refuel  in  the  Azores.  Allied  nations  other  than  Great  Britain  would  not 
enjoy  full  facilities  unless  Portugal  herself  entered  the  war.  Churchill, 
when  reporting  progress  to  Roosevelt  on  29  May,  took  the  view  that  the 
Portuguese  might  eventually  be  induced  to  waive  this  reservation,  and 
that,  as  the  Agreement  was  being  negotiated  on  the  bases  of  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  Alliance,  it  should  be  confined  to  facilities  for  Great  Britain. 
He  also  suggested  that  Roosevelt  should  authorize  him  to  promise  that,  if 

1  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1186,  1191-2,  1195;  text  of  Roosevelt’s  message  and  Carmona’s  reply  in 
Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1942-1943,  pp.  592-3. 

2  On  the  importance  to  the  Allies  of  the  Atlantic  islands  at  this  time  see  Churchill,  iv.  705, 
716;  U.S.  edition,  iv.  789,  802;  Fuehrer  Conferences,  1943,  pp.  41-42;  Morison:  History  of  US. 
Naval  Operations  in  World  War  II,  i.  312,  320-1;  Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  pp.  731-2; 
Eng.  edition,  ii.  727. 
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the  Anglo-Portuguese  negotiations  were  successful,  the  United  States 
Government  would  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  Portuguese  for  assurances 
similar  to  those  given  by  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  the  Portuguese 
colonies.  Roosevelt  and  Hull  at  first  took  the  view  that  the  United  States 
could  only  undertake  to  respect,  but  not  to  maintain,  Portugal’s  sovereignty 
over  her  colonies,  but  when  Portugal  again  raised  the  question  shortly 
after  the  Anglo-Portuguese  Agreement  came  into  force,  the  assurances 
were  given  on  25  October  without  any  stipulations  having  been  made 
about  the  Azores.1 

When  consenting  in  principle  on  23  June  to  the  granting  of  bases, 
Salazar,  who  still  feared  German  retaliation  on  Portugal  from  the  air  or 
even  a  Spanish  invasion,  had  asked  for  further  discussions  on  the  political, 
military,  and  economic  implications  of  the  Agreement.  He  was  promised 
fighter  aircraft  and  anti-aircraft  guns,  and  assured  that  the  Allies  would 
declare  war  on  Spain  if  she  attacked  Portugal.  The  Agreement2  was  con¬ 
cluded  on  17  August  1943,  with  effect  from  8  October,  and  British  forces 
landed  in  the  Azores  on  12  October. 

The  facilities  granted  by  Portugal  were  very  narrowly  defined.  States 
members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  were  entitled  to  use  Lagens  airfield 
on  the  island  of  Terceira,  and,  in  emergency,  that  of  Rabo  de  Peixe  on 
Sao  Miguel,  and  also  to  refuel,  provision,  and  repair  ships  at  the  port  of 
Horta  on  Fayal.  Other  Allied  nations  still  gained  practically  nothing 
except  refuelling  facilities  for  ships  which  were  in  convoy,  or  operating  in 
connexion  with  convoys.  Non-Commonwealth  ships  bringing  supplies  to 
Lagens  had  to  be  escorted  by  Commonwealth  warships  and  aircraft. 
‘Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Portuguese  Government  has  followed  a  policy 
of  neutrality  in  agreement  with  .  .  .  the  United  Kingdom,  as  the  higher 
interests  of  both  countries  dictated’,  the  two  Governments  had  ‘agreed  to 
reduce  the  facilities  in  the  Azores  to  the  indispensable  minimum  in  the 
light  of  the  present  strategic  situation’.  The  Portuguese  Government 
would,  nevertheless,  give  their  ‘most  friendly  consideration’  to  an  eventual 
request  for  the  reconsideration  of  the  present  Agreement  in  the  light  of 
new  circumstances.  Complementary  agreements  would  afterwards  be  con¬ 
cluded  with  regard  to  military  security,  including  the  control  of  Axis 
nationals  and  other  foreigners,  and  of  communications,  especially  the 
Horta  cable  stations.  There  was  no  clause  stating  when  the  facilities  would 

1  On  the  negotiation  of  the  Azores  Agreement  see  Churchill,  iv.  716,  836;  v.  77,  146-8;  U.S. 
edition,  iv.  802,  939;  v.  86,  165-6;  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1339-43;  Leahy:  I  Was  There,  pp.  191,  193; 
Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  pp.  731,  747-8;  Eng.  edition,  ii.  727,  743-4.  See  also  the 
statement  made  by  Churchill  on  12  October  1943  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  392,  coll.  716-18) 
and  by  Salazar  on  26  November  1943  ( The  Times,  27  November  1943). 

2  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Documents  constituting  Agreements  .  .  .  concerning  Facilities  in  the 
Azores,  Lisbon,  17th  August,  1943,  28th  November,  1944  and  30th  May,  1946,  Cmd.  6854  (London, 
H.M.S.O.,  1946). 
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terminate,  but  Churchill  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  12  October 
that  they  were  only  temporary,  and  in  no  way  prejudiced  the  maintenance 
of  Portuguese  sovereignty;  also  that  all  British  troops  would  be  withdrawn 
at  the  end  of  hostilities.1 

In  return,  the  British  Government  promised  to  give  all  the  military 
assistance  in  their  power  if  the  Agreement  led  to  an  attack  on  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  mainland,  and  invited  a  Portuguese  delegation  to  visit  Great 
Britain  forthwith  to  discuss  defence  plans,  for  which  Great  Britain  would 
supply  arms  and  specialized  personnel.  Great  Britain  also  agreed  to  pro¬ 
tect  Portuguese  merchant  ships  (which  would  be  included  in  convoys) 
and  deep-sea  fishing  vessels,  to  revise  the  war-trade  and  supply  purchase 
agreements,2  and  to  improve  transport  facilities,  ‘in  order  to  solve  the 
difficulties  of  supply  to  the  public,  in  particular  of  food  and  fuel’.  Both 
the  Agreement  and  the  messages  exchanged  on  12  October  by  Eden  and 
Salazar  laid  stress  on  the  defensive  nature  of  the  facilities;  and  Churchill 
declared  that  the  Agreement  in  no  way  affected  Portugal’s  policy  (with 
which  the  British  Government  had  declared  themselves  in  full  sympathy) 
of  preserving  her  neutrality  on  the  European  mainland,  and  thus  maintain¬ 
ing  a  zone  of  peace  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula. 

The  statement  issued  on  the  same  day  by  the  Portuguese  Government 
quoted  the  main  points  of  Churchill’s  statement,  declared  that  Portuguese 
neutrality  had  always  been  conditional  on  Great  Britain’s  right  to  invoke 
the  Alliance,  and  assured  the  nation  that  Portuguese  obligations  towards 
Spain  had  been  safeguarded  with  the  entire  approval  of  the  British 
Government.  The  Portuguese  Government  had  already  explained  matters 
fully  to  Spain,  and  the  British  Ambassador  in  Madrid  would  confirm 
these  assurances.  Finally,  the  concession  now  made  to  Great  Britain,  in 
that  it  strengthened  the  Alliance  and  provided  an  opportunity  to  reaffirm 
the  existing  guarantees,  constituted  both  a  proof  of  Anglo-Portuguese 
friendship  and  a  pledge  that  that  friendship  would  become  even  closer  in 
future.  When  addressing  the  National  Assembly  on  26  November,  Salazar 
dwelt  approvingly  on  this  reaffirmation  of  the  British  guarantees,  especially 
because  some  of  the  British  Dominions  had  associated  themselves  with  the 
United  Kingdom  in  promising  respect  for  Portuguese  sovereignty  through¬ 
out  the  Portuguese  Empire.  He  also  expressed  approval  of  the  guarantees 
given  by  the  United  States. 

War  material  to  the  value  of  about  £15  million  was  supplied  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Agreement.  This  was  paid  for  in  goods  and  services 
provided  for  British  forces  in  Portuguese  territory,  including  Portuguese 
expenditure  on  the  Lagens  airfield.  Salazar  asserted  on  26  November  that, 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  392,  coll.  716-18. 

2  Economic  relations  between  Portugal  and  the  belligerents,  in  particular  the  competition 
for  Portuguese  supplies  of  wolfram,  are  described  earlier  (pp.  86,  89-90,  91-92,  94-95). 
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though  the  cash  value  of  these  goods  and  services  could  not  be  exactly 
computed,  Portugal  would  undoubtedly  be  the  gainer  on  balance.  He 
stated  that  war  material  had  also  been  acquired  ‘at  a  high  price’  from 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Sweden,  with  the  result  that  Portugal  was  now 
rearmed  to  a  degree  which  would  once  have  seemed  an  unattainable 
dream  but  which  was  now  the  essential  minimum  for  defence.  A  good 
deal  of  war  material  from  Great  Britain  had  arrived  even  before  the 
Agreement  was  signed,  and  during  the  interval  before  it  came  into  force 
the  Portuguese  Government  let  all  the  world  know  that  they  were  being 
rearmed,  possibly  in  order  to  impress  enemies  at  home  as  well  as  abroad, 
for  there  had  lately  been  a  number  of  food  riots  and  strikes,  especially  after 
the  fall  of  Mussolini.  As  the  day  when  the  Agreement  was  to  come  into 
force  approached,  the  impression  was  given  that  tension  was  increasing, 
not  over  the  Azores,  but  over  Timor,1  and  military  and  civil  defence 
exercises  were  arranged  for  the  previous  day,  n  October  1943. 

All,  however,  passed  off  quietly.  The  Germans  may  even  have  been 
caught  unawares,  for  the  Wilhelmstrasse  spokesman  was  unable  to  take 
any  definite  line  on  the  12th.  On  the  14th  he  stated  that  Germany  would 
protest  against  this  flagrant  breach  of  neutrality,  but  that  there  would 
probably  be  no  political  consequences,  as  Portugal  had  only  acted  under 
pressure.  Other  neutrals,  it  was  hinted,  had  better  beware  of  becoming 
entangled  in  similar  manoeuvres.  Instructions  had  already  been  given  to 
the  German  press,  which  declared  that  the  Anglo-Americans  had  taken 
advantage  of  a  disastrous  harvest  to  bully  the  Portuguese  into  concluding 
the  Agreement.  A  high  moral  line  was  also  taken  about  that  ‘ancient 
parchment’,  the  Treaty  of  1373, 2  which  had  not,  it  was  alleged,  prevented 
British  machinations  against  the  Portuguese  colonies  before  the  First 
World  War,  and  even  quite  recently  before  the  Second.  A  German 
note,  presented  in  Lisbon  on  15  October,  reserved  the  right  to  adopt  any 
measures  which  might  arise  from  the  changed  situation,  and  a  Berlin 
broadcast  of  the  same  day  spoke  of  Germany’s  right  to  decide  to  what 
extent  she  recognized  Portuguese  neutrality.  Japan  also  protested.  But 
that  was  all. 

The  Azores  Agreement  was  concluded  in  time  to  be  of  great  value  to 
the  Allies,  though  it  would  have  been  even  more  valuable  before  the 
turning-point  in  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic  which  was  reached  in  the 
summer  of  1943.  The  question  of  facilities  for  the  United  States  was 
raised  at  the  first  Quebec  Conference  in  August  1943,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  not  being  satisfied  with  the  Agreement  as  it  stood;  and  Hull  appar¬ 
ently  left  Quebec  with  the  impression  that  when  once  the  Agreement 
came  into  effect  it  would  almost  automatically  be  extended.3  This, 

1  See  below,  pp.  341-4.  2  Volkischer  Beobachter,  14  October  1943. 

3  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1340. 
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however,  was  not  so.  Salazar  made  very  little  objection  to  the  extension  of 
the  facilities  for  naval  patrols  against  U-boats  from  Terceira,  but  it  was 
not  until  July  1944  that  he  gave  leave  for  a  United  States  naval  air 
squadron  to  be  stationed  at  Lagens  airfield,  even  though  this  was  to  be 
placed  under  British  command.  Portuguese  consent  was  even  harder  to 
obtain  for  the  United  States  proposal  to  build  an  air  base  on  the  island  of 
Santa  Maria.  It  was  intended  that  this  air  base  should  be  built  for  the 
Portuguese  Government,  that  Allied  forces  should  have  the  use  of  it  during 
the  war,  and  that  after  the  war  the  United  States  should  have  most¬ 
favoured-nation  rights  there  and  should  also  be  entitled  to  use  it  as  a  stage 
for  supplying  outlying  military  posts.  After  considerable  delay  Salazar 
agreed  to  allow  Pan  American  Airways  to  choose  a  site;  on  22  July  1944, 
when  pressed  by  the  Americans,  who  expected  to  make  much  use  of  Santa 
Maria  as  a  link  in  air  communications  with  the  Far  East  during  the  final 
campaign  against  Japan,  he  allowed  building  materials  to  be  landed;  but 
he  still  withheld  permission  for  work  to  begin. 

German  retaliation  by  this  time  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  but  fears  of 
United  States  penetration,  even  under  the  disguise  of  the  temporary  use  of 
an  air  base  partly  paid  for  by  the  United  States,  may  still  have  persisted; 
and  the  expropriation  of  so  much  level  land  in  a  mountainous  and  highly 
populated  island  must  also  have  been  somewhat  of  a  problem.  Besides 
this,  Salazar  was  asking  for  larger  concessions  with  regard  to  shipping  and 
supplies  than  the  United  States  Government  were  willing  to  grant,  even 
in  return  for  facilities.  At  last,  in  October  1944,  Hull  warned  Salazar  that 
unless  the  expropriation  of  the  Santa  Maria  base  and  the  beginning  of 
construction  work  were  authorized  forthwith,  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  would  end  the  staff  conversations  about  Timor,  would  decline  to 
negotiate  on  economic  or  any  other  matters,  and  would  even  restrict  the 
economic  assistance  already  being  given.  Thereafter  negotiations  pro¬ 
ceeded  more  rapidly,  and  by  an  exchange  of  notes  of  28  November  1944 
and  a  secret  agreement  of  the  same  date  it  was  settled  that  work  should 
begin  on  the  air  base,  of  which  the  United  States  should  have  unrestricted 
use.  British  Commonwealth  aircraft  might  also  use  it  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions.  These  facilities  would  terminate  within  six  months  after  the  end 
of  hostilities,  or  the  signature  of  an  armistice  with  Japan.  If  this  did  not 
give  enough  time  for  the  return  of  personnel  and  material  from  the  Far 
East,  an  extension  of  three  months  would  be  allowed.  Portugal’s  share  in 
the  cost  of  construction  was  fixed  at  not  more  than  $2,985,000,  and  ‘all 
constructions,  once  in  serviceable  condition’,  would  be  considered  the 
property  of  the  Portuguese  State.1  The  granting  of  facilities  to  the  United 

1  U.S.A.,  Department  of  State:  Portugal:  Air  Base  on  Santa  Maria  Island.  Exchange  of  notes  \and~\ 
Agreement  .  .  .  signed  at  Lisbon,  November  28,  1944  ( U.S .  Treaties  and  Other  International  Agreements, 
vol.  2,  part  2:  TIAS  2338:  Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1952).  For  the  text  of  the  Anglo- Portu- 
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States  was  treated  as  indirect  participation  by  Portugal  in  the  recovery  of 
Timor.1 

The  Santa  Maria  air  base  was  completed  in  time  to  be  of  service  to  the 
Allied  forces  in  the  Far  East.  British  and  United  States  personnel  stationed 
in  the  Azores  were  withdrawn  by  degrees  after  the  end  of  hostilities ;  and 
Anglo-Portuguese  and  United  States-Portuguese  exchanges  of  notes  of 
30  May  19462  fixed  2  June  as  the  date  of  transfer  of  the  Lagens  and  Santa 
Maria  bases  to  Portuguese  control.  Permission  was  given  to  the  Allies  to 
use  Lagens  for  eighteen  months  for  the  transit  of  aircraft  serving  the  armies 
of  occupation  in  Germany  and  Japan. 


( h )  Macao  and  Timor 

Portugal’s  Far  Eastern  colonies  gave  her  a  special  reason  for  anxiety  at 
the  time  of  the  extension  of  the  war  to  the  Pacific.  Macao,  situated  on  the 
southern  coast  of  China  just  west  of  Hongkong,  which  had  already  become 
an  enclave  in  Japanese-occupied  territory,  was  now  cut  off  from  all  com¬ 
munication  with  the  west  except  by  radio.  Relations  between  the  colony 
and  the  Japanese  army  continued,  however,  to  be  uneventful,  and  the 
main  difficulties  arising  during  the  next  four  years  were  economic.  On 
16  January,  25  February,  7  April,  and  1 1  June  1945  United  States  aircraft 
bombed  Macao  and  killed  a  number  of  Chinese.  The  United  States 
Government  admitted  responsibility,  and  after  the  war  compensation  was 
fixed  at  1,043,714-35  patacas  (Macao  currency)  plus  interest.3 

Timor  was  less  fortunate.  With  the  development  of  air  power  even  this 
hitherto  obscure  island,  of  which  the  Portuguese  held  the  north-eastern  end 
and  the  Dutch  the  other,  acquired  an  unexpected  strategic  value  as  a  link 
between  Australia,  the  East  Indies,  and  Europe.4  Dilli,  the  chief  town  in 
Portuguese  Timor,  had  a  good  anchorage  for  flying  boats,  and  was  only 
450  miles  across  the  Arafura  Sea  from  Darwin — three  hours’  flying  time  in 
1941 — and  1,300  miles  south-east  of  Singapore.5  By  an  agreement  of 
1 1  December  1940, 6  the  Australian  airline  Qantas  Empire  became  entitled 


guese  exchange  of  notes  of  the  same  date  (identical  with  U.S. -Portuguese  notes)  see  Great 
Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Documents  constituting  Agreements  .  .  .  concerning  Facilities  in  the  Azores, 
Cmd.  6854.  See  also  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1343. 

1  See  below,  p.  344. 

2  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Documents  .  .  .  concerning  ...  the  Azores,  Cmd.  6854. 

3  U.S. A.,  Department  of  State:  Settlement  of  Certain  War  Claims:  Agreement  between  the  U.S. A. 
and  Portugal  effected  by  Exchanges  of  Notes  .  .  .  October  3,  1947  and  February  si.  May  3  and  so,  and 
August  4, 1949,  Publication  4959  ( Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series,  no.  2664 :  Washington, 
U.S.G.P.O.,  1953),  pp.  5-6. 

4  Paul  McGuire:  Westward  the  Course:  The  New  World  of  Oceania  (New  York,  William  Morrow, 
!942),  pp.  07)  184-5. 

5  Daily  Express,  18  December  1941. 

6  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Exchange  of  Notes  .  .  .  regarding  the  Establishment  of  an  Air 
Service  between  Australia  and  Portuguese  Timor,  Lisbon,  December  11,  1940,  Cmd.  6266  (London, 
H.M.S.O.,  1941). 
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to  run  a  fortnightly  service,  calling  at  Dilli,  which  started  in  the  following 
January.  The  Japanese,  who  had  been  negotiating  with  Portugal  since 
July  1940,  concluded  a  practically  identical  agreement  on  13  October 
1 94 11  establishing  a  fortnightly  service  from  Pelew  Island  in  the  western 
Pacific.  Since  1937  the  Japanese  South  Seas  Development  Company  had 
been  investing  in  plantations  in  Timor  and  buying  produce,  and  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  acquire  an  oil  concession.  It  was  suspected  in 
Australia,  however,  that  the  purpose  of  the  new  airline  was  strategic 
rather  than  commercial. 

The  Portuguese  official  statement  of  23  October  1941 2  denied  that  the 
agreement  with  Japan  had  been  signed  under  pressure,  or  that  it  marked 
any  change  of  policy  with  regard  to  foreign  air  services.  The  British, 
Australian,  and  Dutch  Governments  were  by  now,  however,  alive  to  the 
importance  of  protecting  Timor,  which  was  an  indispensable  stage  for 
fighter  aircraft  flying  between  Australia  and  Java,  though,  since  Koepang 
in  Dutch  Timor  had  an  airfield,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  question 
of  asking  Portugal  for  facilities.  On  4  November  1941  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  asked  whether  Portugal  would  accept  their  help  if  the  Japanese 
attacked  Timor,  and  suggested  that  a  common  plan  of  action  should  be 
worked  out  in  advance.  Salazar,  who  by  his  own  account  considered  an 
attack  very  unlikely,  replied  that  Portugal  would  resist  the  Japanese,  and 
agreed  to  discussions  on  defence  plans.  It  was  proposed  that  these  should 
take  place  at  Singapore,  but  the  Portuguese  Government  would  not  agree 
to  the  Dutch  taking  part,  though  they  had  no  objection  to  meeting  them 
separately. 

On  8  December — the  day  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour — the  Dutch 
charge  d’affaires  in  Lisbon  offered  Portugal  the  assistance  of  the  Australian 
and  Dutch  troops  already  in  Timor;  but  the  outcome  of  the  negotiations 
of  the  next  week  was  that  the  Portuguese  Government  would  only  accept 
this  help  after  the  Japanese  attack  had  begun,  while  the  Allies  claimed  the 
right  to  act  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  imminent.  While  this  difficulty  still 
remained  unsolved,  Japanese  submarines  were  reported  to  be  near  the 
island,  and  Allied  troops  from  Dutch  Timor  were  forthwith  sent  to  occupy 
Dilli.  The  Governor  protested,  but  did  not  make  the  token  resistance 
which  would  alone  have  been  possible.  It  was  officially  stated  at  the  time 
on  behalf  of  the  Allies  that  Portuguese  sovereignty  remained  intact,  and 
that  Allied  troops  would  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  danger  from  Japan 
was  over.3 

1  Text:  Jornal  do  Comercio,  28  October  1941. 

2  A  Voz,  23  October  1941. 

3  On  the  Allied  occupation  see  a  statement  by  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  ( The  Times,  19  December  1941);  a  British  statement  ( Manchester  Guardian,  23  December 
1941);  and  Salazar’s  speech  of  19  December  (full  text  in  the  Portuguese  press  of  20  December 
•94i)- 
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The  Portuguese  Government  adopted  the  attitude  that  the  occupation 
was  completely  unjustifiable  and  refused  to  take  part  in  a  joint  statement. 
Besides  their  concern  to  avoid  any  deviation  from  neutrality  or  provocation 
to  Japan,  they  may  well  have  been  alarmed  as  to  how  Germany  might 
react.  Salazar  made  a  dignified  and  unemotional  protest  at  a  special  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Assembly.  Other  speakers  were  less  restrained,  and 
one  pro-German  deputy  is  reported  to  have  compared  Salazar  (after  he 
had  left  the  Chamber)  to  Pontius  Pilate  for  his  failure  to  punish  the  British 
‘crime’,  a  remark  which  was  expunged  from  the  record.1  The  Assembly, 
however,  merely  passed  a  resolution  deploring  the  occupation  and  express¬ 
ing  absolute  confidence  in  the  Government,  and  though  the  local  Nazis 
and  pro-Nazis  did  their  best  to  work  up  resentment  and  a  few  anti-British 
demonstrations  took  place,  the  incident  left  no  lasting  mark  on  Portuguese 
feeling. 

The  solution  now  proposed  by  the  Portuguese  Government  was  that 
they  should  send  enough  reinforcements  to  Timor  to  defend  their 
neutrality  unaided,  and  after  another  month  of  negotiations  it  was  settled 
that  the  Allied  troops  would  leave  when  these  arrived.  The  contingent  of 
1,100  men  which  had  been  mustered  at  Lourengo  Marques  did  not  sail 
until  the  end  of  January  1942;  and  they  were  still  crossing  the  Indian 
Ocean  when,  on  20  February,  the  Japanese  landed  in  both  Portuguese 
and  Dutch  Timor.  They  gained  control  of  the  whole  island  in  a  few  days, 
except  for  a  guerrilla  resistance  by  Allied  survivors  in  the  hills.2  The 
Japanese  Government,  who  had  shortly  before  promised  to  respect  the 
neutrality  of  both  Portuguese  Timor  and  Macao,3  justified  their  action  on 
grounds  of  self-defence,  of  their  need  of  that  half  of  Timor  for  operations 
against  the  other  half,  and  of  the  inability  of  the  Portuguese  Government 
to  persuade  the  Allies  to  withdraw  from  Dilli.  The  Japanese  promised  to 
withdraw  as  soon  as  they  had  attained  their  objectives,  on  condition  that 
Portugal  remained  neutral.4 

These  explanations  were  publicly  rejected  by  Salazar,  who,  when 
addressing  the  National  Assembly  on  21  February,  spoke  of  a  flagrant  and 
unnecessary  violation  of  Portuguese  sovereign  rights.  He  revealed  that  the 
Japanese  Government  had  been  kept  fully  informed  of  the  agreement  for 
the  withdrawal  of  Allied  troops  and  of  the  sailing  of  the  Portuguese 
reinforcements  from  Louren^o  Marques;  and  he  used  very  different  lan¬ 
guage  to  extol  the  sincere  and  friendly  attitude  of  the  British,  who  (he 
surmised)  had  perhaps  taken  upon  themselves  an  unfair  share  of  blame 
for  the  December  incident.  Even  now  one  of  the  Deputies,  Dr.  Albino  dos 

1  Muir:  European  Junction,  pp.  132-3. 

2  Samuel  Eliot  Morison:  History  of  United  States  Naval  Operations  in  World  War  II,  vol.  iii:  The 
Rising  Sun  in  the  Pacific,  iggi-April  ig^.2  (Boston,  Little,  Brown,  1948),  pp.  314-16. 

3  The  Times,  24  January  1942. 

4  The  Times  and  Diario  da  Manha,  21  February  1942. 
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Reis,  spoke  as  if  there  was  not  much  to  choose  between  the  two  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  pointedly  approved  of  Portugal’s  efforts  to  seek  the  friendship 
of  other  nations  besides  Great  Britain. 

At  first  the  Japanese  military  authorities  in  Timor  behaved  correctly, 
recognized  Portuguese  sovereignty,  and  allowed  the  Governor  to  keep  in 
touch  with  Lisbon,  but  at  the  end  of  May  they  closed  down  the  wireless 
station.  The  Portuguese  Government  refused  their  offer  to  transmit 
telegrams  en  clair.  Except  for  a  few  messages  of  this  sort  from  the  Governor 
nothing  more  was  heard  from  the  colony  officially;  but  it  was  learnt  from 
such  news  as  filtered  through  to  Australia,  and  from  the  refugees  who  were 
brought  off  with  the  Allied  guerrillas  more  than  a  year  later,  that  native 
risings  had  occurred,  a  number  of  Portuguese  had  been  murdered,  and 
plantations  were  no  longer  being  worked.  After  two  years  of  negotiations, 
a  Portuguese  official  from  Macao  was  allowed  to  visit  Timor,  but  Salazar’s 
dogged  attempts  to  induce  the  Japanese  to  withdraw  had  (as  was  perhaps 
only  to  be  expected)  produced  no  result  whatever.  A  suggestion  that  Ger¬ 
many  should  intervene  on  Portugal’s  behalf  had  been  put  forward  by 
Admiral  Donitz  in  January  1944 — yet  another  sign  of  his  persistent  inter¬ 
est  in  the  strategic  possibilities  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula — but  Hitler  showed 
little  interest  in  the  idea.1 

When  negotiating  the  Azores  Agreement,  Salazar  told  the  British 
Government  that  Portugal  would  be  willing  to  join  in  any  operation  for 
the  reconquest  of  Timor,  and  he  subsequently  made  a  similar  offer  to  the 
United  States.2  Staff  discussions  began  in  Lisbon,  and,  as  has  already  been 
stated,3  Portuguese  participation  in  the  operations  against  the  Japanese 
was  closely  linked  with  the  granting  of  facilities  to  the  Allies  in  the  Azores 
in  the  Agreements  of  28  November  1944.  A  clause  in  those  Agreements 
promising  the  restoration  of  full  Portuguese  sovereignty  suggests  that  some 
anxiety  may  have  arisen  in  Portuguese  minds  lest  Timor  should  remain 
permanently  in  the  hands  of  its  liberators.  At  some  point,  however 
(whether  before  or  after  the  November  1944  Agreements  is  not  clear),  the 
Allied  Supreme  Command  decided  that  Portuguese  forces  should  not 
directly  intervene  unless  the  Allies  could  not  attain  their  objectives  with¬ 
out  them.  In  any  case,  the  Allies  were  planning  to  thrust  northwards 
towards  Japan,  and  by-pass  Indonesia  till  the  main  campaign  was  decided. 

A  few  days  after  the  Japanese  had  informed  the  Allies  of  their  decision 
to  surrender  it  was  announced  from  Tokyo  on  17  August  1945  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  to  restore  Timor  to  Portuguese  administra¬ 
tion.  The  Japanese  garrison  withdrew  into  Dutch  Timor,  and  surrendered 

'  Fuehrer  Conferences,  1943,  p.  log. 

2  See  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1342-3  and  the  report  of  a  speech  by  Salazar  on  7  October  1945 
{Manchester  Guardian,  8  October  1945). 

3  See  above,  pp.  340-1. 
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to  the  Australians.  The  Governor  resumed  normal  administration  from 
5  September,  and  the  first  Portuguese  troops  arrived  on  the  27th. 


(vi)  Turkey 
By  G.  E.  Kirk 

( a )  Turkey’s  Position  at  the  Outbreak  of  War 

Turkey,  a  country  of  about  20  million  inhabitants  whose  industrializa¬ 
tion  was  still  only  rudimentary,  was  situated  at  the  meeting-place  of  three 
Great  Power  blocs,  the  Axis  overshadowing  the  Balkans  to  the  west,  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  north,  and  Britain  and  her  allies  predominant  in  the 
Arab  world  to  the  south.  Moreover,  she  controlled  important  lines  of 
communications  between  these  blocs,  the  sea-route  between  the  Aegean 
and  the  Black  Sea,  whose  control  had  been  disputed  since  the  rise  of 
Russia  to  Great  Power  status  in  the  eighteenth  century;  and  the  Baghdad 
Railway  connecting  the  Balkans  with  the  Middle  East,  whose  construc¬ 
tion  had  been  an  important  factor  in  the  events  leading  to  the  First  World 
War.1  The  one-party  Government  that  Turkey  had  known  since  the 
Kemalist  revolution  was  no  less  authoritarian  than  the  Ottoman  Empire 
had  been,  but  had  succeeded  in  evoking  and  focusing  the  strong  national 
sentiment  and  sense  of  discipline  of  this  predominantly  peasant  people. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  Government  of  Atatiirk’s  Repub¬ 
lican  People’s  Party  was  actively  supported,  and  how  far  passively  accepted, 
by  the  masses.  The  essential  thing  was  that  it  was  unequivocally  Turkish, 
had  repelled  invaders  from  without,  and  had  reduced  to  political  sub¬ 
servience  the  commercially  too-successful  alien  minorities  at  home.  The 
Turkish  army,  though  unprepared  for  mechanized  warfare,  had  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  dogged  resistance  in  defence  of  its  homeland,  and  communications 
through  Turkey  were  long  and  of  indifferent  quality.  This  combination 
of  circumstances  would  make  any  belligerent  Power  pause,  before  under¬ 
taking  an  invasion  of  Turkey,  to  see  whether  it  could  not  obtain  at  least 
part  of  its  objectives  by  diplomatic  means  and  whether  other  objectives 
could  not  be  reached  by  a  more  indirect  route.  The  Turkish  Government, 
for  their  part,  were  conscious  of  the  pains  with  which  they  had  been 
building  up,  since  the  Kemalist  revolution,  the  framework  of  a  modern 
state  on  the  ruins  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  wished  at  all  costs  to  pre¬ 
serve  that  framework  undamaged  through  the  war.  Their  experience  in 

1  James  T.  Shotwell  and  Francis  Deak:  Turkey  at  the  Straits  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1940); 
Ettore  Anchieri :  Constantinopoli  e  gli  Stretti  nella  politica  russa  ed  europea  (Milan,  Giuffre,  1948); 
B.A.  Dranov:  Chernomorskie  Prolivy :  Mezhdunarodno-pravovoi  Rezhim  (Moscow,  Iuridicheskoe 
Izdatelstvo  Ministerstva  Iustitsii  SSSR,  1948);  Edward  Mead  Earle:  Turkey,  the  Great  Powers, 
and  the  Bagdad  Railway  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1923). 
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the  First  World  War  had  given  them  a  profound  distrust  of  Great  Power 
politics,  and,  though  they  were  ready  to  enter  into  alliances  to  protect 
their  national  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity,  they  were  at  great  pains 
to  reserve  some  escape  clause  for  themselves  in  case  the  obligations  that 
they  incurred  by  treaty  should  afterwards  be  found  to  conflict  with  the 
national  interest.  They  had  the  Levantine  capacity  for  prolonging  bar¬ 
gaining  ( pazarllk ),  for  finding  more  or  less  plausible  excuses  for  avoiding 
unpalatable  action,  and  for  appealing  eloquently  to  the  imagined  self- 
interest  of  their  interlocutor  in  order  to  divert  a  line  of  argument  that  was 
pressing  them  too  strongly.1 

As  a  result  of  the  I talo- Abyssinian  War  of  1935-6  Mussolini’s  Italy  had 
taken  the  place  previously  occupied  by  Britain  as  the  Power  most  feared 
by  the  Turkish  Republic.  The  German  absorption  of  Austria  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  had  caused  great  concern  to  the  Turkish  Government  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Balkan  Entente,  but  they  had  continued  in  the  first  half  of  1939 
to  trust  that  their  northern  and  southern  flanks  would  be  covered  against 
the  Axis  aggression  by  an  alliance  between  the  Western  Powers  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  whom  the  infant  Turkish  Republic  had  made  its  first 
treaty  of  friendship  in  1921. 2  As  a  result  of  the  German-Soviet  Non- 
Aggression  Pact  of  August  1939,  however,  the  Turks  were  faced  with  the 
unpleasant  possibility  that  their  commitments  to  Britain  and  France  under 
the  declarations  of  May  and  June  1939, 3  which  they  were  now  preparing 
to  formalize  in  a  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance,  might  take  them  into  war 
on  the  opposite  side  from  their  formidable  northern  neighbour.  The  visit 
of  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister,  Saracoglu,  to  Moscow  in  September,  in 
the  hope  of  reconciling  Molotov  to  Turkey’s  impending  treaty  with  Britain 
and  France,  was  to  no  purpose,4  and  on  19  October,  two  days  after  his 
return  to  Ankara,  the  Anglo-Franco-Turkish  Treaty  was  signed.  ‘Protocol 
No.  2’  absolved  Turkey  from  any  action  calculated  to  bring  her  into  con¬ 
flict  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Otherwise,  she  and  the  two  Western  Powers 
mutually  undertook  to  lend  one  another  all  assistance  in  their  power  in 
the  event  of  a  Mediterranean  war  arising  out  of  aggression  by  a  European 
Power,  a  war  arising  out  of  the  Anglo-French  guarantees  to  Greece  and 
Rumania,  or  a  European  act  of  aggression  against  Turkey.5 

1  For  Ribbentrop’s  impatience  with  these  Turkish  tactics  see  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  446-7. 

2  See  Survey  for  1920-3,  pp.  370-2. 

3  Details  will  be  found  in  the  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  Part  II,  section  vi  (a) 
and  (b). 

4  Ibid.:  The  Middle  East  in  the  War,  pp.  444-5. 

5  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance  between  .  .  .  the  United  Kingdom  .  .  . 
the  French  Republic  .  .  .  and  the  Turkish  Republic,  Angora,  October  ig,  1939,  Cmd.  6165  (London, 
H.M.S.O.,  1940);  cf.  Medlicott:  Economic  Blockade,  i.  272,  275.  For  the  negotiation  and  terms 
of  the  treaty  see  also  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  Part  II,  section  vi  (d). 
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(, b )  Turkish  Policy  during  the  Period  of  the  Initial  Triumph 

of  the  Axis 

During  the  winter  of  1939-40  the  Turkish  Government’s  first  concern 
was  to  attempt  to  strengthen  the  Balkan  Entente.1  At  the  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Entente  (2-4  February  1940)  Saracoglu  proposed  that  the 
general  staffs  of  the  four  member  states  should  prepare  a  common  defence 
plan;  but  nothing  was  achieved,  probably  owing  to  the  equivocal  attitude 
of  Yugoslavia.2  Relations  with  Italy  were  improved  somewhat,  and  the 
Turkish  Government  were  anxious  to  avoid  being  involved  in  Anglo- 
French  plans  for  possible  operations  in  the  Balkans  and/or  against  the 
Russian  oilfields  in  the  Caucasus.  The  opinion  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 
British  Commander-in-Chief,  Mediterranean,  who  took  part  in  Anglo- 
Franco-Turkish  negotiations  in  this  connexion  in  February  and  March 
1940,  was  that  the  Turks’  main  concern  was  to  remain  neutral  if  they 
possibly  could,  and  that  in  any  case  they  were  determined  not  to  be  ‘taken 
charge  of  and  told  what  to  do’.3  After  the  German  offensive  in  the  west 
in  May  had  broken  through  the  Allied  defences,  the  Turkish  Prime 
Minister,  on  2  June,  made  an  important  statement  on  foreign  policy 
which  omitted  any  reference  to  the  treaty  with  Britain  and  France,  and 
two  days  later  an  editorial  in  Tan ,  a  newspaper  which  a  year  before  had 
been  described  as  ‘notoriously  anti-Italian’,  remarked  that  if  a  belligerent 
Italy  were  to  confine  operations  to  the  French  frontier,  the  Balkans  and 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean — Turkey’s  ‘security  area’  ( emniyet  sahasi ) — - 
might  still  remain  outside  the  war.  It  was  only  on  the  third  day  after 
Italy’s  declaration  of  war  on  the  Western  Allies  that  the  Turkish  press 
began  to  comment  on  it,  objectively  and  non-committally.  When  on 
13  June  the  French  and  British  Ambassadors  called  on  Saracoglu  and 
requested  him  at  least  to  break  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Italy,  to  grant 
the  Allies  military  and  naval  facilities,  and  to  close  the  Straits  to  Axis 
shipping,  they  were  acting  on  instructions  that  had  been  in  their  possession 
for  some  ten  days.  But  the  extent  of  the  disaster  which  had  intervened  on 
the  western  front  during  that  period  was  perhaps  more  clearly  grasped  by 
the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister,  as  a  result  of  information  received  from  his 
Ambassador  in  Paris  (which  was  proclaimed  an  open  city  on  this  very  day), 

1  See  Survey  for  1939-46 :  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  Part  II,  section  vi  ( c ),  for  the  failure  of  attempts 
to  widen  and  strengthen  the  Balkan  Entente  during  the  six  months  before  the  outbreak  of  war. 

2  Grigore  Gafencu :  Prelude  to  the  Russian  Campaign,  translated  by  E.  Fletcher-Alien  [from  the 
original  French,  Les  Preliminaires  de  la  guerre  a  Vest,  published  in  Fribourg  in  1944]  (London, 
Muller,  1945),  p.  277;  Gevat  Aqtkalin:  ‘Turkey’s  International  Relations’,  International  Affairs, 
October  1 947,  xxiii.  482 ;  cf.  General  Alexander  Papagos :  The  Battle  of  Greece,  1940-1941  (Athens, 
Scazikis,  1949),  pp.  120-39. 

3  See  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Viscount  Cunningham  of  Hyndhope:  A  Sailor’s  Odyssey  (London, 
Hutchinson,  1951),  pp.  212-15,  218,  221-3;  cf.  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Middle  East  in  the  War, 

pp.  446-7. 
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than  by  his  British  and  French  visitors.1  Their  two  Governments  had  been 
quite  unable  to  supply  Turkey  with  military  equipment  adequate  to  meet 
either  her  needs  or  her  expectations,2  and  strict  compliance  with  her  treaty 
obligations  to  Britain  and  France  would  now  expose  her  to  the  risk  of  an 
Axis  attack  through  the  Balkans.  The  Turkish  Government  were  obliged, 
under  the  treaty  of  friendship  of  1929  with  the  Soviet  Union,  not  to  enter 
into  a  political  agreement  with  a  third  Power  without  the  consent  of  the 
Soviet  Government,3  and  they  accordingly  asked  for  Russian  views  on 
their  position;  but  the  response  from  Molotov  was  so  ‘negative  and  indeed 
menacing’  that  they  decided  to  shelter  behind  Protocol  No.  2  of  the  Anglo- 
Franco-Turkish  Treaty  of  October  1939,  exempting  them  from  action 
which  might  embroil  them  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  remain  non¬ 
belligerent.4  The  Prime  Minister,  Refik  Saydam,  finally  announced  this 
policy  on  26  June;5  and  on  1 1  July  the  British  Foreign  Minister  made  a 
statement  in  the  House  of  Lords  which  showed  that  Turkey’s  decision 
against  belligerency  had  not  been  taken  amiss  in  London. 

His  Majesty’s  Government  [said  Lord  Halifax]  fully  appreciated  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  led  to  this  decision  of  the  Turkish  Government.  .  .  .  Meanwhile 
our  Treaty  with  Turkey  stands,  as  does  the  friendship  and  sympathy  between 
our  two  peoples  on  which  the  Treaty  is  based  and  which  has  rendered  it 
in  the  past,  as  it  also  will  in  the  future,  a  fruitful  basis  for  constructive 
co-operation  between  us,  both  as  long  as  the  war  continues  and  in  the  years 
of  peace  to  come.6 

The  Italian  invasion  of  Greece  on  28  October  1940  brought  the  war  full 
into  Turkey’s  ‘security  area’;  but  the  British  Government  at  once  realized 
that  there  would  be  little  or  no  advantage  in  requiring  Turkey  to  im¬ 
plement  her  promises  under  the  Declarations  of  May  and  June  1939  and 
the  Treaty  of  October  1939  and  enter  the  war  as  a  belligerent.  Turkey 
would  not  have  been  able,  without  denuding  her  own  defences  (which  the 
Western  Powers  had  still  been  able  to  do  little  to  strengthen),  to  send  an 
expeditionary  force  to  Greece;  and  even  if  she  had  been  able  to  do  so  the 
British  navy  would  have  been  unable  to  provide  the  necessary  support. 
The  British  Government  therefore  decided  not  to  call  upon  Turkey  for 
action  until  she  could  be  given  more  support,  but  to  ask  her  to  make  her 
neutrality  as  benevolent  as  she  could  without  running  the  risk  of  being 

1  See  Sir  Hughe  Knatchbull-Hugessen :  Diplomat  in  Peace  and  War  (London,  Murray,  1949), 
p.  166. 

2  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939,  Part  II,  section  vi  ( d )  (2)  for  Turkish  disappoint¬ 
ment  on  this  score  before  the  outbreak  of  war. 

3  The  Turkish  Government  had  been  acting  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  treaty  when 
they  attempted  to  negotiate  a  pact  of  mutual  assistance  with  the  U.S.S.R.  before  signing  the 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Great  Britain  and  France. 

4  Langer  and  Gleason:  The  Challenge  to  Isolation,  p.  647,  based  on  reports  from  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Ankara. 

5  The  Times,  27  June  1940. 


6  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  116,  col.  889. 
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attacked.  Turkey  did  help  Greece  by  assuring  her  that  she  could  safely 
withdraw  her  troops  from  the  eastern  borders  of  Thrace1  and  by  under¬ 
taking  to  come  to  her  assistance  if  Bulgaria  should  attack  her.  These 
assurances  were  repeated  to  the  British  Ambassador,  Knatchbull-Huges- 
sen,  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Greece,  and  reciprocal  declara¬ 
tions  of  fidelity  to  the  Treaty  of  October  1939  were  also  made  by  the 
British  and  Turkish  Governments  at  this  time.2  On  26  November  Churchill 
informed  his  Foreign  Secretary:  ‘In  the  event  of  German  troops  traversing 
Bulgaria  with  or  without  Bulgarian  assistance,  it  is  vital  that  Turkey 
should  fight  there  and  then’;  but  by  the  end  of  January  1941  he 

understood  .  .  .  how  perilous  the  position  of  Turkey  had  become.  .  .  .  They  had 
none  of  the  modern  weapons  which  from  May  1 940  were  proved  to  be  decisive. 
Aviation  was  lamentably  weak  and  primitive.  They  had  no  tanks  or  armoured 
cars,  and  neither  the  workshops  to  make  and  maintain  them  nor  the  trained 
men  and  staffs  to  handle  them.  They  had  hardly  any  anti-aircraft  or  anti-tank 
artillery.  Their  signals  service  was  rudimentary.  Radar  was  unknown  to  them. 
Nor  did  their  warlike  qualities  include  any  aptitude  for  all  these  modern 
developments.  On  the  other  hand,  Bulgaria  had  been  largely  armed  by  Ger¬ 
many  out  of  the  immense  quantities  of  equipment  of  all  kinds  taken  from  France 
and  the  Low  Countries.  .  .  .  The  Turkish  army  in  Thrace  was,  under  these 
conditions,  at  a  serious  and  almost  hopeless  disadvantage  compared  with  the 
Bulgarians.3 

The  Turkish  Government  assured  the  British  Ambassador,  who  had  been 
pressing  them  to  try  to  prevent  Bulgaria  from  passing  completely  into  the 
German  camp,  that  they  had  sent  an  appropriate  warning  to  Sofia.  The 
Germans  received  reports  during  January  and  the  early  days  of  February 
1941  of  Turkey’s  intention  to  enter  the  war  at  the  first  sign  of  an  attack  on 
Greece,  but  also  of  Turco-Bulgarian  conversations  which  indicated 
Turkey’s  desire  not  to  become  involved;  and  these  conversations  resulted 
in  the  conclusion  on  17  February  of  a  Turco-Bulgarian  Non-Aggression 


1  Since  Italy  entered  the  war  the  Turkish  army  had  been  brought  up  to  full  strength,  and  the 
Bulgarian  Government  estimated  at  the  end  of  1940  that  there  were  twenty-eight  Turkish 
divisions  in  eastern  Thrace  (Helmuth  Greiner:  Die  oberste  Wehrmachtfuhrung,  1939-1943  (Wies¬ 
baden,  Limes  Verlag,  1951),  p.  247). 

2  Knatchbull-Hugessen :  Diplomat  in  Peace  and  War,  pp.  167-8.  On  4  November  Ribbentrop 
and  von  Papen  assured  Giano  that  Turkey’s  ties  with  Britain  were  weakening:  once  agreement 
had  been  reached  between  the  Axis  and  the  U.S.S.R.  by  means  of  Molotov’s  forthcoming  visit 
to  Berlin,  it  would  be  time  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  Turkey  in  order  to  attract  her  to  the 
Axis  (Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  610-1 1 ;  Eng.  version,  pp.  406-7).  The  German  Naval  Staff  expressed 
the  opinion  on  14  November  that,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties,  an  offensive  through  Turkey  could 
scarcely  be  avoided;  but  Hider  had  stated  on  the  4th  that  ‘he  did  not  intend  to  take  action 
against  Turkey  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  through  to  the  Suez  Canal  from  the  east  via  Syria. 
This  would  be  a  very  lengthy  operation  and  would  involve  very  great  difficulties’  ( Fuehrer 
Conferences,  1940,  pp.  105,  113,  129);  cf.  Franz  von  Papen:  Memoirs  (London,  Andr6  Deutsch, 
1952),  pp.  470-1. 

3  Churchill,  ii.  484;  iii.  32-33;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  547;  iii.  36. 
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Pact,  which  was  a  ‘great  disappointment’  from  the  British  point  of 
view.1 

The  British  Foreign  Secretary  and  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General 
Staff  visited  Ankara  from  26  February  to  1  March  1941  and  agreed  that 
they  could  not  ask  Turkey  for  military  action  since  Britain  could  not  at 
present  make  up  her  deficiencies  in  equipment;  but  the  Turkish  leaders 
gave  assurances  that  they  would  fight  if  attacked  or  at  an  appropriate 
time;  and  the  British,  in  their  desperate  attempt  to  stem  the  impending 
German  drive  southwards,  hoped  that  a  firm  Turkish  political  and 
diplomatic  stand  might  still  have  some  effect.2  Meanwhile,  the  possible 
Turkish  reaction  to  the  entry  of  the  German  army  into  Bulgaria,  which 
took  place  on  1  March,  had  caused  some  concern  to  the  German  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  Turkey,  von  Papen,  and  his  military  attache;  and  it  was  on  their 
initiative  that  on  4  March  President  Inonii  received  a  personal  letter  from 
Flitler  assuring  him  that  Germany  had  no  aggressive  intentions  against 
Turkey  and  that  the  German  troops  in  Bulgaria  would  be  kept  at  a  distance 
of  sixty  kilometres  from  the  Turkish  frontier.  Inonii’s  reply,  delivered  in 
the  middle  of  March,  confirmed  Hitler’s  conviction  that  he  could  proceed 
with  the  invasion  of  Yugoslavia  and  Greece  on  6  April  without  heeding 
Turkey.3  In  the  event  the  Turkish  Government  made  it  clear  that  they 
would  not  intervene,  and  the  bridges  over  the  Maritsa  that  connected 
Turkey  by  rail  with  Greece  and  the  Balkans  were  blown  up  as  a  defensive 
measure.4 

The  Turkish  statesmen  could  not  know  that  Hitler  was  intent  on  the 
invasion  of  Russia,  and  that  they  could  count  on  at  least  some  months  of 
respite.5  For  them  the  inescapable  fact  was  that  European  Turkey  and  the 
whole  of  her  western  seaboard,  with  her  two  chief  commercial  cities  of 
Istanbul  and  Izmir,  were  menaced  at  close  quarters  from  the  Axis-occupied 
Balkan  mainland  and  (after  the  collapse  of  Greece)  from  the  Aegean 
Islands  as  far  south  as  the  Dodecanese,  and  the  Secretary-General  at  the 
Foreign  Ministry,  Numan  Menemencioglu,  told  the  British  Ambassador 
at  this  time  that  he  was  ‘racking  his  brains  to  know  how  to  get  through 
till  the  autumn’.6 

1  Knatchbull-Hugessen :  Diplomat  in  Peace  and  War,  pp.  159-60;  Greiner:  Die  oberste  Wehr- 
machtfuhrung,  i939~I943>  PP-  252-3,  262. 

2  The  Turkish  Government,  at  the  instance  of  the  British,  made  overtures  to  Belgrade  with  a 
view  to  common  action  in  the  peril  threatening  the  Balkans,  but  made  no  progress  with  the 
Cvetkovic  Government,  desperately  seeking  to  remain  neutral  (see  Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
op.  cit.  pp.  159—60;  A$ikalin:  ‘Turkey’s  International  Relations’,  International  Affairs,  October 
1947,  xxiii.  483;  Cvetkovic,  in  Figaro,  4  April  1950). 

3  Von  Papen:  Memoirs,  pp.  471-3;  Greiner,  op.  cit.  pp.  260-2;  cf.  Hitler  e  Mussolini,  no. 

40,  p.  92.  4  A$ikalin,  op.  cit.  p.  484. 

5  For  German  plans  for  a  drive  towards  the  Middle  East,  that  would  have  involved  Turkey, 
after  the  defeat  of  Russia  see  Churchill,  iii.  490;  U.S.  edition,  iii.  553;  Fuehrer  Conferences,  1941, 
p.  91 ;  Greiner,  op.  cit.  p.  392,  note  66. 

6  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  op.  cit.  p.  169. 
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As  a  result  of  these  fears,  the  Turkish  President  suggested  to  von  Papen 
that  he  might  act  as  a  mediator  between  Germany  and  Britain  if  the 
former  would  offer  reasonable  terms.  Von  Papen  had  meanwhile  begun 
an  attempt  to  persuade  the  Turkish  Foreign  Ministry  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  friendship  with  Germany.  The  Turkish  Government  felt  constrained 
by  the  terms  of  their  1921  treaty  with  France1  to  allow  the  Vichy  French 
authorities  in  the  Levant  States  to  send  war  materials  over  that  part  of 
the  Baghdad  Railway  that  lay  in  Turkish  territory,  in  order  to  support  the 
‘Iraqi  army  in  its  campaign  against  the  British  in  May.2  At  the  same  time, 
however,  they  kept  the  British  Ambassador  informed  of  their  negotiations 
with  von  Papen  and  resisted  Ribbentrop’s  pressure  to  induce  them  to  omit 
from  the  proposed  treaty  with  Germany  any  reference  to  their  existing 
treaty  obligations  to  Britain.  Ribbentrop  finally  yielded  this  point,  though 
with  annoyance;  and  the  Turkish  Government  gave  the  British  Ambas¬ 
sador  a  verbal  undertaking — they  were  unwilling  to  commit  it  to  v/riting 
— not  to  allow  German  troops  or  war  material  to  pass  through  their 
territory  as  a  result  of  the  Treaty  of  Friendship  with  Germany  which  they 
signed  on  18  June.3  By  this  treaty,  which  was  to  remain  valid  for  ten  years, 
the  two  states  undertook  to  respect  one  another’s  territorial  integrity,  to 
abstain  from  action,  direct  or  indirect,  against  one  another,  and  to  settle 
all  questions  affecting  their  common  interests  by  peaceful  means.  The 
reservation  in  favour  of  existing  engagements  meant  that  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  alliance  took  precedence  over  the  new  treaty.  The  German 
invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union  four  days  later  allowed  the  Turks  a  certain 
relaxation  of  their  anxieties;  and  immediately,  when  the  Vichy  French 
resistance  to  the  Anglo-Free  French  invasion  of  the  Levant  States  was 
collapsing  towards  the  end  of  June,  they  refused  to  allow  Vichyist  reinforce¬ 
ments  to  pass  through  Turkey,  and  made  merely  a  formal  protest  when 
British  aircraft  sank  a  Vichyist  vessel  in  the  Turkish  harbour  of  Antalya. 

Immediately  before  the  war  Germany  had  been  Turkey’s  chief  customer 
for  chrome  and  other  ores  necessary  for  the  armament  industry  and  for 
other  raw  materials  (e.g.  hides  and  skins,  mohair,  cotton,  oils  and  fats,  and 
tobacco),  supplying  in  return  Turkey’s  needs  in  heavy  and  light  manu¬ 
factured  articles.  After  the  outbreak  of  war  a  large  part  of  this  Turkish 
trade  with  Germany  had  been  diverted,  as  a  result  of  protracted  and 
difficult  negotiations  with  the  Turkish  Foreign  Ministry,  whereby  Britain 
and  France  had  jointly  obtained  a  monopoly  of  Turkey’s  export  surplus 

1  See  A  History  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris ,  ed.  H.  W.  V.  Temperley.  6  vols.  (London, 
Oxford  University  Press  for  British  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1920-4),  vi.  33—35  and 
53-54- 

2  See  Survey  for  1939—46:  The  Middle  East  in  the  War,  p.  93. 

3  For  the  exchange  of  notes  between  von  Papen  and  Ribbentrop  regarding  the  negotiation  of 
the  treaty  see  Documents  secrets  (Eristov),  vol.  i  ( Turguie ),  nos.  1-9;  see  also  von  Papen:  Memoirs, 
pp.  477-9;  Knatchbull-Hugessen :  Diplomat  in  Peace  and  War,  pp.  169-70. 
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of  chrome.  An  account  of  the  competition  between  Germany  and  the 
Allies  for  Turkish  supplies  of  chrome  has  been  given  in  an  earlier  chapter,1 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  here  that  an  agreement  signed  by  the 
Turkish  Government  with  Clodius,  the  German  economic  expert,  on 
9  October  1941,  provided  that  chrome  deliveries  to  Germany  should  not 
begin  until  January  1943,  and  then  only  subject  to  the  conditions  that 
Germany  must  first  fulfil  the  arrears  of  a  pre-war  contract  to  supply 
armaments  and  must  thereafter  make  further  deliveries  of  armaments  to 
keep  step  with  Turkish  deliveries  of  chrome  of  equivalent  value.2  In 
October  1941,  also,  the  Turks  authorized  the  opening  of  a  German  Vice- 
Consulate  at  Iskenderun  (Alexandretta)  where  a  woman  agent  who  had 
been  active  in  Syria  under  the  Vichy  regime  promptly  established  herself 
to  work  against  the  Allies  in  the  Middle  East.3  It  must  be  said  in  general, 
however,  that,  while  considerable  war-time  publicity  was  given  to  the 
intelligence  and  propaganda  organizations  which  the  Germans  were  able 
to  maintain  in  Turkey,4  the  corresponding  Allied  organizations,  while 
receiving  less  notoriety,  were  substantially  assisted  by  the  Turkish  authorities 
and  were  probably  more  than  a  match  for  their  German  opponents. 

(c)  Turkey  and  the  German-Russian  War5 

We  have  already  seen  that,  ever  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Turkey  had  been  placed  in  opposite  camps  by  their  treaties 
with  Germany  and  the  Western  Powers  respectively;  and  though  their 
relations  had  thawed  somewhat  as  a  result  of  mutual  apprehensions  of  the 
German  advance  into  the  Balkans,  the  Molotov-Saracoglu  conversations6 
in  the  autumn  of  1939  had  reawakened  Turkish  suspicions  of  Russia’s 
designs  on  the  Straits  and  in  Transcaucasia  which  were  never  afterwards 
allayed.  To  the  Turks  Molotov’s  attitude  and  the  subsequent  invasion  of 
Finland  were  signs  of  a  revival  of  that  Russian  imperial  expansionism 
which  the  Ottoman  Empire  had  known  for  more  than  two  centuries  until 
the  Turkish  Republic  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  both  enfeebled  by  the  First  World 
War  and  their  respective  revolutions,  had  come  together  in  1921  for 
mutual  support  against  imperial  Britain  and  France.  In  June  1941  it  was 
a  useful  diplomatic  achievement  on  Germany’s  part  to  have  drawn  Turkey 

1  See  above,  pp.  30-31,  81-86.  For  von  Papen’s  reports  of  the  difficulties  which  he  met 
with  in  negotiating  with  the  Turks  over  chromium  supplies  during  the  winter  of  1939-40  see 
D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  nos.  339,  366,  390,  512,  625,  674. 

2  Cf.  Walter  Bosshard  in  Neue  Ziircher  Zeitung,  29  October  1941. 

3  Arthur  Merton  in  Daily  Telegraph,  17  November  1941;  Field  Marshal  Lord  Wilson  of 
Libya:  Eight  Tears  Overseas,  1939-1947  (London,  Hutchinson,  1950),  p.  123. 

4  C.  L.  Sulzberger:  ‘German  Preparations  in  the  Middle  East’,  Foreign  Affairs,  July  1942, 
xx.  673-4;  Seth  Arsenian:  ‘Wartime  Propaganda  in  the  Middle  East’,  Middle  East  Journal, 
October  1948,  ii.  425-7. 

5  For  a  fuller  account  of  Turco-Russian  relations  during  the  war  see  Survey  for  1939-46:  The 

Middle  East  in  the  War,  pp.  443-66.  6  See  above,  p.  346. 
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towards  her  immediately  before  her  invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union  on 
22  June.  Hitler’s  broadcast  on  that  occasion,  with  its  disclosures  of  the 
claims  put  forward  by  Molotov  in  the  previous  November,  confirmed  and 
exacerbated  the  Turkish  suspicions  of  Russia,  and  henceforward  during 
the  rest  of  the  war,  in  spite  of  the  constant  mediation  of  the  British  and 
United  States  Ambassadors,  there  was  a  marked  (if  variable)  nonconformity 
between  Turkey’s  attitude  towards  the  Western  Allies  on  the  one  hand 
and  towards  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  other.  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
Russian  campaign  the  Turkish  statesmen,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  the  senior 
Turkish  generals,  were  impressed  by  the  rapidity  of  the  German  advance;' 
and  the  control  of  shipping  movements  through  the  Straits  to  and  from 
the  Black  Sea,  which  the  Montreux  Convention  of  1936  had  vested  in 
Turkey,  was  not  slow  to  generate  friction.1 2  In  spite  of  the  German  failure 
to  destroy  the  Red  Army  before  the  onset  of  winter  and  the  losses  which 
the  Germans  suffered  at  the  hands  of  ‘Generals  January  and  February’ 
(not  to  speak  of  the  Russian  winter  counter-offensive),  for  the  greater  part 
of  1942  Germany  must  have  seemed  to  the  Turks  to  have  a  good  chance 
of  winning  a  decisive  victory  on  the  eastern  front.  During  this  period, 
therefore,  with  the  probability  of  German  victory  in  mind,  Turkey’s 
statesmen  and  generals  were  interested  in  seeking  German  guarantees  of 
independence  for  the  twenty-odd  million  Turki-speaking  Muslims  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  whom  the  Turks  of  Anatolia  (and  especially  the  ‘Pan-Turanian’ 
intellectuals)3  regarded  as  blood-brothers.  Von  Papen  did  his  utmost  to 
fan  the  Turkish  statesmen’s  fears  and  suspicions  of  the  Soviet  Union;  but 
in  spite  of  the  strong  expressions  of  anti-Russian  sentiment  which  the 
German  Ambassador,  no  doubt  authentically,  ascribed  to  the  Turkish 
statesmen  in  his  reports  to  Berlin,4  he  was  never  able  to  extract  any  firm 


1  General  [afterwards  Field  Marshal]  Sir  Claude  Auchinleck:  Operations  in  the  Middle  East, 
5  July  ig^i-gi  October  ig^i  (Supplement  to  London  Gazette,  21  August  1946,  no.  37695),  para.  14. 

2  Under  Articles  4  and  19  of  the  Montreux  Convention  of  1936  ( Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
1 936,  pp.  648—67),  while  the  merchant  ships  of  belligerent  Powers  might  pass  through  the 
Straits  in  a  war  in  which  Turkey  was  neutral,  the  passage  of  their  warships  was  prohibited 
except  in  performing  obligations  under  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  definition 
of  warships  by  the  London  Naval  Treaty  of  1936,  which  the  Montreux  Convention  had  followed, 
had  exempted  all  vessels  of  under  too  tons,  however;  and  since  the  Turkish  inspectors  were  not 
always  consistently  vigilant,  the  Axis  Powers  were  from  time  to  time  able  to  slip  armed  or 
auxiliary  vessels  through  as  merchantmen,  giving  rise  to  a  number  of  Allied  representations  to 
the  Turkish  Government,  especially  from  the  U.S.S.R.  Cf.  the  Soviet  note  of  8  August  1946 
and  the  Turkish  reply  of  22  August  (U.S.A.,  Department  of  State:  The  Problem  of  the  Turkish 
Straits,  Publication  2752,  Near  Eastern  Series  5  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1947),  Annexes  ii 
and  v,  pp.  47-55;  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Middle  East,  igjg-iggo,  pp.  31-32;  Cmdr.  Kenneth 
Edwards,  R.N. :  ‘Passage  of  the  Dardanelles:  How  Turkish  Control  Worked  in  the  War’,  Daily 
Telegraph,  23  November  1946;  and  below,  pp.  361-2). 

3  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Middle  East  in  the  War,  pp.  460-1. 

4  See  Documents  secrets  (Eristov),  vol.  i  ( Turquie ),  nos.  10-35.  Gf.  Henry  Picker:  Hitlers  Tisch- 
gesprache  im  Fuhrerhauptquartier,  igqi-42  (Bonn,  Athenaum  Verlag,  1951),  pp.  104-5,  f°r  the  very 
favourable  impression  made  on  Hitler  by  the  Turkish  Ambassador  to  Germany. 
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or  positive  assurances  either  from  the  subtle  Numan  Menemencioglu,1 
who  succeeded  Saracoglu  as  Foreign  Minister  on  13  August  1942,  or  from 
Saracoglu  himself,  who  had  now  become  Prime  Minister.  Instead  von 
Papen  was  put  off  with  such  statements  as  that  the  necessity  for  Turkey  to 
remain  neutral  would  impose  certain  limits  on  her  collaboration,  but  that 
in  cases  where  collaboration  could  be  regarded  as  representing  Turkey’s 
natural  and  legitimate  interests,  it  would  be  assured.2  Exasperated  by 
these  interminable  evasions  Ribbentrop  telegraphed  on  12  September  to 
von  Papen  that  Germany  was  not  interested  in  entering  into  conversations 
with  the  Turkish  Government.3 

If  the  Turkish  Government’s  attitude  to  the  war  on  the  eastern  front, 
where  their  sympathies  inclined  towards  Germany,  was  thus  non¬ 
committal,  their  ‘alliance  with  Britain  and  friendship  with  Germany’4 
were  maintained  with  a  similar  external  regard  for  equipoise.  When  one 
party  of  Turkish  senior  officers  visited  the  Western  Desert,  another  was 
conducted  by  the  Germans  over  the  eastern  front.  The  press  was  neatly 
divided  into  pro-Ally  and  pro-Axis  camps,  and  press  missions  were  sent 
impartially  to  both  groups  of  belligerents.  President  Inonii  made  a  gesture 
of  associating  himself  with  the  British  Ambassador  when  the  news  of  the 
fall  of  Tobruk  was  received;5  but  towards  the  end  of  August  1942  Mene¬ 
mencioglu  is  represented  as  having  expressed  to  the  Swiss  Minister  his 
conviction  that  at  the  end  of  the  autumn  Rommel  would  embark  on  a 
pincer-movement  against  the  Suez  Canal  by  way  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Cyprus  and  Syria  on  the  other.6 

(d)  Turkish  Policy  after  the  Turn  of  the  Tide  in  Favour 

of  the  Allies 

The  time  had  now  come  when  the  tide  of  the  war  was  dramatically 
reversed,  first  at  el-Alamein  in  October  1942  and  very  soon  afterwards  at 
Stalingrad;  and  the  tone  of  Turkish  opinion  quickly  adjusted  itself  to  the 
altered  set  of  the  current.7 

1  For  Knatchbull-Hugessen’s  appreciation  of  Numan’s  ability  see  Diplomat  in  Peace  and  War, 
p.  201.  ‘I  have  never  [he  wrote]  encountered  anyone  with  a  mind  better  mobilised  for  instant 
action  in  any  circumstances.’ 

2  Documents  secrets  (Eristov),  loc.  cit.  no.  26,  p.  86.  So  also  Saracoglu  on  the  following  day 
(ibid.  no.  27,  pp.  91-92). 

3  Ibid.  no.  30,  pp.  107-8. 

4  As  defined  by  Saracoglu  and  Menemencioglu  (ibid.  no.  29). 

Knatchbull-Hugessen,  op.  cit.  p.  179. 

6  If  the  German  Intelligence  Service  document  purporting  to  be  the  Swiss  Minister’s  despatch 
{Documents  secrets  (Eristov),  vol.  i  {Turquie),  no.  29)  is  genuine. 

7  On  22  May  1942  the  British  Commander-in-Chief,  Middle  East,  had  stated  that  he  was 
‘not  too  sure’  of  the  attitude  of  the  Turks,  but  by  1  December  Churchill  could  remark:  ‘The  idea 
of  Turkey  opening  a  path  voluntarily  to  the  Germans  need  no  longer  be  entertained’  (Churchill, 
iv.  807;  U.S.  edition,  iv.  91 1).  On  1  December  also  the  acting  Chief  of  the  Turkish  General 
Staff  severely  criticized  the  German  strategy  in  a  conversation  with  the  German  military  attach^ 
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Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the  Turks’  extreme  caution  in  avoiding  any  overt 
action  which  might  cause  Germany  to  question  their  neutrality,  the 
Western  Allies  had  during  1942  been  able  to  strengthen  Turkey,  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  her  possible  entry  into  the  war,  by  improving  ports,  roads  and 
railways,  and  aerodromes  in  Anatolia  and  by  introducing  a  large  quantity 
of  war  material  into  the  country.1  In  November  1942  Churchill  entertained 
hopes  of  bringing  the  Turkish  Government  into  the  war  in  the  following 
spring,2  and  Harry  Hopkins  noted  him  as  saying  on  19  January  1943,  in 
the  course  of  the  Casablanca  Conference,3  that  if  the  Turks  remained 
recalcitrant  he  would  be  prepared  to  tell  them  that  unless  they  came  into 
the  war  he  could  not  undertake  to  control  the  Russians  in  the  matter  of 
the  Dardanelles.4  Churchill  was  now  anxious  to  have  a  meeting  with 
President  Inonii  and  his  Ministers,  but  he  had  some  difficulty  in  persuad¬ 
ing  the  members  of  his  War  Cabinet,  including  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
that  the  ground  had  been  adequately  prepared  for  such  a  meeting. 
Churchill  suggested  Cyprus  as  a  convenient  meeting-place,  but  this  was 
changed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Adana  in  southern  Turkey  because  the 
President  stated  that  constitutionally  he  could  not  leave  the  country  unless 
his  eventual  successor  had  been  appointed,  and  considerations  of  secrecy 
made  this  impossible.  The  meeting  took  place  on  30-31  January  1943. 5 
Saracoglu  displayed  the  habitual  Turkish  fears  of  future  Soviet  policy, 
and  von  Papen  was  afterwards  told  that  President  Inonii,  echoing  these 
fears,  had  suggested  to  Churchill  the  possibility  of  discussing  with  von 
Papen  the  means  of  speedily  ending  the  war.6  As  a  result  of  these  con¬ 
versations  Churchill  informed  Stalin  on  2  February  that  he  now  thought 
that  the  Turks  might  enter  the  war  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  that 
before  then  they  might  possibly  allow  British  and  American  bombers 
attacking  the  Ploesti  oilfields  to  refuel  on  Turkish  territory.7 

The  British  obligations  resulting  from,  the  Adana  Conference  were  to 

{Documents  secrets  (Eristov),  loc.  cit.  no.  33);  cf.  the  report  of  the  German  Consul-General  at 
Istanbul  on  9  December  (ibid.  no.  35)  [‘septembre’  in  the  date-line  is  an  error;  cf.  the  contents 
list,  p.  13]. 

1  General  [afterwards  Field  Marshal]  Sir  Claude  Auchinleck:  Operations  in  the  Middle  East 
from  1st  November  ig4i  to  15th  August  1342  (Supplement  to  London  Gazette ,  15  January  1948,  no. 
38177),  p.  323;  Churchill,  iv.  768,  769-70,  788;  U.S.  edition,  iv.  860,  861,  892.  Cf.  Sherwood: 
Roosevelt  and  Hopkins ,  p.  553 :  Eng.  edition,  ii.  557,  for  an  expression  of  Turkish  satisfaction  to  the 
U.S.  Ambassador;  on  the  other  hand,  when  conversing  with  the  Germans  or  with  neutrals  the 
Turks  found  it  expedient  to  minimize  the  significance  of  American  aid  (cf.  Documents  secrets 
(Eristov),  vol.  i  ( Turquie ),  no.  26,  p.  87;  no.  29,  p.  98;  no.  31). 

2  Churchill,  iv.  623-6;  U.S.  edition,  696-9. 

3  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  America,  Britain,  and  Russia,  pp.  266-73. 

4  ShervVood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  p.  683;  Eng.  edition,  ii.  680. 

5  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  America,  Britain,  and  Russia,  pp.  272-3.  See  also  Knatchbull- 
Hugessen:  Diplomat  in  Peace  and  War,  pp.  188-90. 

6  Churchill,  iv.  626-9,  635-6;  U.S.  edition,  iv.  700-3,  709-11;  von  Papen:  Memoirs,  pp. 
494-5- 

7  Churchill,  ibid.  pp.  638-9  and  713-14  respectively. 
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provide  Turkey  as  soon  as  possible  with  one  year’s  war-reserve  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  her  forces,  and  to  furnish  a  British  fighter  aircraft  force  for  the 
defence  of  vulnerable  points  and  also  certain  anti-tank  and  anti-aircraft 
units  to  serve  under  the  Turkish  command.  The  British  air,  military,  and 
naval  Commanders-in-Chief  in  the  Middle  East,  in  that  order,  visited 
Ankara  without  delay  for  more  detailed  conversations;  but  when  the 
military  staff  talks  began  on  26  February  the  Turks  showed  an  ‘inability 
or  unwillingness’  to  produce  any  reliable  estimate  of  their  civil  or  military 
needs  in  war.1  One  reason  for  this  reticence  was  that  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  received  from  Hitler  through  von  Papen  at  about  this  time  a  renewed 
assurance  that  Germany  had  no  aggressive  intentions  against  them,  to 
which  they  apparently  replied  that  they  would  enter  the  war  against  Ger- 
any  only  ‘in  extreme  circumstances’.2  By  5  May,  when  von  Papen 
returned  to  Turkey  with  further  messages  from  Germany,  the  British 
negotiators  were  experiencing  considerable  difficulties.  The  Turks  were 
arguing  that  the  German  summer  campaign  might  be  directed  against 
Turkey  just  as  much  as  against  Russia,  and  the  British  suspected  that  the 
Germans  might  have  threatened  them  with  aerial  bombardment,  which 
could  have  been  catastrophic  if  directed  against  Istanbul  with  its  polyglot 
population  and  its  houses  built  largely  of  wood,  or  against  Turkey’s  single 
coalfield  at  Zonguldak.3  Thus  while  Eden  at  the  Algiers  Conference  on 
31  May4  was  confident  that  the  Turkish  attitude  would  improve  as  soon  as 
the  Allies  could  constitute  an  immediate  threat  to  the  Balkans,5  the  Turkish 
General  Staff  delayed  from  early  June  until  August  giving  their  agreement 
to  British  proposals  for  establishing  an  advanced  base  at  Afyon  Karahisar 
(190  miles  south  of  Istanbul  and  the  same  distance  east  of  Izmir,  to  be 
supplied  from  the  Mediterranean  ports  of  Mersin  and  Iskenderun) ;  and 
their  eventual  agreement  was  limited  by  the  condition  that  the  work 
should  be  disguised  as  commercial  construction  and  carried  out  by  Turkish 
labour,  with  no  addition  to  the  existing  British  supervisory  staff.6 

When,  in  the  second  half  of  September  1943,  the  British,  without, 
material  support  from  Eisenhower  as  Allied  Commander-in-Chief  in  the 
Mediterranean,  launched  their  operation  to  seize  the  Dodecanese  Islands,7 

1  See  General  Sir  H.  Maitland  Wilson  (afterwards  Field  Marshal  Lord  Wilson  of  Libya) : 
Operations  in  the  Middle  East  from  16th  February  1943  to  8th  January  1944  (Supplement  to  London 
Gazette,  12  November  1946,00.  37786),  paras.  285-98;  and  the  same  author’s  Eight  Tears  Overseas, 
PP-  *55-8. 

2  Von  Papen:  Memoirs,  p.  495,  and  see  ibid.  pp.  499-500  for  the  Turkish  Government’s  offer 
early  in  March  that  a  suitable  German  representative  might  exchange  view's  in  Turkey  with 
Cardinal  Spellman  of  New  York. 

3  Knatchbull-Hugessen:  Diplomat  in  Peace  and  War,  pp.  182-92. 

4  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  America,  Britain,  and  Russia,  pp.  284-5. 

5  Churchill,  iv.  738-9;  U.S.  edition,  iv.  826. 

6  Wilson,  locc.  citt. 

7  Survey  for  1939-46:  America,  Britain,  and  Russia,  pp.  312-13. 
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the  Turks  allowed  the  military  dumps  which  the  British  had  been  building 
up  in  Turkey  to  be  drawn  upon  for  the  supply  of  the  British  garrisons  in 
the  Dodecanese.1  A  new  factor  was  introduced  at  the  Moscow  Conference 
of  the  ‘Big  Three’  Foreign  Ministers  (18  October-2  November  1943), 2 
when  Molotov  and  Vyshinsky  wished  the  Allies  to  ‘command’  Turkey  to 
enter  the  war  immediately,  so  as  to  divert  German  troops  and  facilitate  the 
Russian  advance  on  the  eastern  front.  The  primary  British  concern  now 
was  to  obtain  the  use  of  Turkish  air  bases  so  as  to  provide  fighter  cover  for 
the  British  position  in  the  Dodecanese,  which  was  becoming  increasingly 
precarious  owing  to  the  local  air  superiority  enjoyed  by  the  Germans;  and 
it  was  finally  agreed  at  Moscow  that  Eden  should  ask  the  Turks  for  the 
immediate  use  of  air  bases,  and  that  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  should 
join  later  in  ‘suggesting’  Turkey’s  entry  into  the  war  before  the  end  of  the 
year.3  Menemencioglu  accepted  an  invitation  from  Eden  to  confer  with 
him  and  Knatchbull-Hugessen  in  Cairo  from  4  to  6  November  1943,  but 
at  the  conference  he  argued  strongly  against  considering  the  use  of  Turkey’s 
air  bases  in  isolation;  Turkey  must  be  given  a  definite  task  if  she  were 
involved  in  the  war,  and  there  were  political  and  military  points  to  be 
cleared  up.4  On  returning  to  Ankara  to  report  to  his  Government,  he 
appears  to  have  emphasized  to  von  Papen  the  extreme  pressure  to  which 
the  British  were  subjecting  him  to  break  off  all  commercial  relations  with 
the  Axis.5  By  17  November,  however,  when  the  Turkish  Government  and 
Parliament  had  completed  their  study  of  the  British  requests,  the  Germans 
had  compelled  the  surrender  of  the  British  garrisons  on  the  Dodecanese 
islands  of  Kos  and  Leros  and  the  evacuation  of  Samos  and  the  minor 
islands.  This  British  failure  on  Turkey’s  very  threshold  could  not  fail  to 
diminish  further  her  Government’s  readiness  to  enter  the  war.  Their  reply 
to  the  British  proposals  was  heavily  conditioned  by  the  insistence  on 
providing  Turkey  with  the  means  of  adequate  defence  against  large-scale 
German  attack,  and  with  some  scheme  for  military  co-operation  in  the 
Balkans  (where  Turkish  publicists  had  recently  been  advocating  the  re¬ 
creation  of  a  much  stronger  Balkan  Entente,  to  preserve  the  independence 
of  the  member  states  against  outside  aggression  or  disruptive  infiltration).6 
It  would  also  appear  that  Menemencioglu  suggested  at  this  time  that 

1  They  also  allowed  stores  to  be  dispatched  from  Syria  by  rail  to  the  Turkish  port  of  Kufadasi 
opposite  Samos,  and  later  permitted  the  British  forces  and  Greek  civilians  evacuated  from  Samos 
to  pass  through  Turkey  (Wilson :  Operations  in  the  Middle  East  from  16th  February  1943  to  8th  January 
1944,  paras.  213-47). 

1  Survey  for  1939-46:  America,  Britain,  and  Russia,  pp.  328-35. 

3  Churchill,  v.  265-6;  U.S.  edition,  v.  298. 

4  Knatchbull-Hugessen:  Diplomat  in  Peace  and  War,  pp.  194-5;  Churchill,  v.  346-7;  U.S. 
edition,  v.  392-3. 

5  Von  Papen:  Memoirs,  pp.  506-7. 

6  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  op.  cit.  pp.  196-7;  and  see  Survey  for  1939-46;  The  Middle  East  in 
the  War,  pp.  457-8. 
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Turkey’s  entry  into  the  war  might  take  place  about  a  fortnight  after  the 
launching  of  the  contemplated  Allied  landings  in  Western  Europe,  when 
it  was  evident  that  these  were  succeeding.1 

At  the  Tehran  Conference  (28  November-i  December  1943),  Stalin 
combined  with  Roosevelt  against  Churchill  in  insisting  on  the  priority  of 
the  offensive  in  the  west,  to  the  subordination  or  exclusion  of  operations 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean;2  but  this  was  not  known  to  the  Turkish 
Government  when,  in  the  course  of  the  Conference,  President  Inonii  was 
sent  an  invitation  to  meet  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  in  Cairo.3  This  time 
there  was  no  suggestion,  as  there  had  been  before  the  Adana  Conference, 
of  there  being  constitutional  impediments  to  his  leaving  Turkey;  and  it 
was  probably  an  index  of  the  Turkish  Government’s  nervousness  that  on 
2  December,  the  day  before  the  departure  of  the  Turkish  envoys,  the 
United  States  and  British  Ambassadors  were  informed  of  the  decision  to 
release  from  detention  camps  in  Eastern  Anatolia  some  1,500  persons, 
nearly  all  members  of  the  Christian  and  Jewish  minorities,  who  had  been 
sent  to  hard  labour  for  defaulting  on  the  excessive  assessments  demanded 
from  them  under  a  capital  levy  ( varlik  vergisi ).4  It  was  symbolical  of  the 
divergent  British  and  United  States  policies  towards  Turkey’s  entry  into 
the  war  that  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  both  sent  their  private  aircraft,  in 
‘friendly  rivalry’,  to  bring  Inonii  and  Menemencioglu  to  Cairo.5  While 
Churchill  continued  during  the  conference  (4-6  December)6  to  press  hard 
for  Turkey’s  closer  collaboradon  in  future  operations  against  the  Germans 
in  the  Balkans,  Roosevelt  was  officially  recorded  as  saying  on  one  occasion 
that  it  was  quite  understandable  that  her  statesmen  should  not  want  to  be 

1  Von  Papen:  Memoirs,  pp.  512-13,  ostensibly  quoting  a  telegram  from  Knatchbull-Hugessen 
to  the  Foreign  Office.  The  German  Embassy  in  Ankara  had  begun  to  acquire  photostat  copies 
of  the  British  Ambassador’s  correspondence,  through  the  agency  of  his  personal  servant  (see 
L.  C.  Moyzisch:  Operation  Cicero  (London,  Wingate,  1950),  and  a  statement  by  Ernest  Bevin, 
18  October  1950,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  478,  coll.  2025-6). 

2  See  Survey  for  1939—46:  America,  Britain,  and  Russia,  pp.  353-4. 

3  Churchill,  v.  367;  U.S.  edition,  v.  415. 

4  This  had  been  instituted  on  11  November  1942  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  reducing  the 
fourfold  expansion  of  the  note  issue,  and  penalizing  profiteers  and  tax  evaders.  It  was  natural 
that  it  should  particularly  affect  members  of  the  minorities,  since  private  business  in  Istanbul 
and  Izmir  was  still  largely  in  their  hands,  and  they  had  undoubtedly  used  their  opportunities 
for  war-profiteering;  but  the  assessments  had  shown  gross  discrimination  against  them,  doubtless 
with  the  intention  of  reducing  or  eliminating  their  economic  importance.  A  survey  by  the 
Foreign  Chamber  of  Commerce  showed  that  Muslim  merchants  were  assessed  at  an  average  of 

5  per  cent,  of  their  annual  income,  but  Greeks  at  156  per  cent.,  Jews  at  179  per  cent.,  and 
Armenians  at  232  per  cent.  The  United  States  and  British  Ambassadors  were  reported  to  have 
emphasized,  from  time  to  time,  their  disapproval  in  informal  and  oral  conversations  (C.  L. 
Sulzberger:  New  York  Times,  9-13  September,  8  December  1943;  Lewis  V.  Thomas  and 
Richard  N.  Frye:  The  United  States  and  Turkey  and  Iran  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  University 
Press,  1951),  pp.  95-98). 

5  See  Knatchbull-Hugessen:  Diplomat  in  Peace  and  War,  p.  197;  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1369-70; 
Elliott  Roosevelt:  As  He  Saw  It  (New  York,  Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce,  1946),  p.  201. 

6  Survey  for  1939-46:  America,  Britain,  and  Russia,  pp.  370—1. 
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caught  unawares.1  Turkish  suspicions  persisted  that  the  British  were 
merely  seeking  to  make  use  of  Turkish  territory  without  sufficiently  con¬ 
sidering  the  possible  consequences  to  Turkey.2  After  the  talks  seemed  to 
have  reached  a  stalemate  Churchill  held  another  meeting  on  his  own  with 
the  two  Turkish  statesmen,  and  an  arrangement  was  finally  reached  for 
an  immediate  Turkish  decision  on  the  question  of  the  use  of  air  bases.  It 
was  agreed  that,  pending  the  Turkish  Government’s  decision,  preparatory 
work,  including  the  provision  of  radar,  should  be  carried  out  at  the  air¬ 
fields;  and  it  was  also  agreed  that  a  joint  plan  of  campaign  should  be 
drawn  up  and  a  study  made  of  the  general  political  implications  of 
Turkey’s  entry  into  the  war  as  a  belligerent.3 

Meanwhile,  von  Papen,  who  was  au  fait  with  the  British  negotiations  as 
a  result  of  the  purloining  of  documents  from  the  British  Embassy  in 
Ankara,  was  warning  Menemencioglu  that  compliance  with  the  British 
requests  would  ‘inevitably  lead  to  German  reprisals’  whose  ‘least  con¬ 
sequence  would  be  the  complete  destruction’  of  Istanbul  and  Izmir.  He 
claims  to  have  known  also  that  the  Turkish  Government’s  reply  to  Britain, 
dated  12  December,  was  to  the  effect  that  they  could  not  commit  them¬ 
selves  owing  to  the  ‘totally  insufficient  flow  of  supplies  to  the  Turkish 
forces’.4  In  order  to  forestall  German  air  attacks  on  Turkey’s  vulnerable 
localities,  the  British  proposed  to  establish  eighteen  R.A.F.  squadrons  and 
ten  anti-aircraft  regiments  in  Western  Anatolia,  and  a  mission  left  Middle 
East  Command  for  Ankara  on  28  December  1943  to  discuss  the  infiltration 
of  a  major  part  of  this  force  before  Turkey’s  actual  entry  into  the  war,  this 
being  considered  essential  owing  to  the  length  of  her  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion.  The  Turks  continued,  however,  to  take  advantage  of  the  divergence 
between  the  British  and  United  States  views  on  the  importance  of  their 
collaboration.5  They  asked  for  twice  the  number  of  R.A.F.  squadrons 
offered  by  Britain,  and  demanded  an  enormous  amount  of  equipment 
which,  it  was  estimated,  would  require  four  months  to  reach  Turkey  even 
if  it  were  available.6  In  January  1944  deadlock  was  reached,  and  it  was 
perhaps  at  this  time  that  the  British  Ambassador  suggested  that  ‘it  would 

1  Sherwood:  Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,  p.  800;  Eng.  edition,  ii.  791 ;  cf.  Leahy:  I  Was  There,  p.  253, 
and  Churchill,  v.  367;  U.S.  edition,  v.  415. 

2  Stalin  had  undertaken  at  Tehran  to  go  to  war  with  Bulgaria  if  the  latter  attacked  Turkey 
as  a  result  of  Turkey’s  entering  the  war  against  Germany  (see  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office: 
Military  Conclusions  of  the  Tehran  Conference,  Cmd.  7092  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1947).  According 
to  von  Papen  ( Memoirs ,  pp.  513-14),  this  prospect  of  a  Soviet  advance  in  their  direction  was  a 
‘principal  concern’  of  the  Turkish  statesmen  in  Cairo;  this  statement  is  not  confirmed  from  other 
sources. 

3  Knatchbull-Hugessen :  Diplomat  in  Peace  and  War,  p.  1 99. 

4  Von  Papen:  Memoirs,  p.  516;  cf.  ibid.  p.  512,  and  Moyzisch:  Operation  Cicero,  pp.  136-8; 
Knatchbull-Hugessen,  op.  cit.  p.  200. 

5  See  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1370. 

6  Wilson:  Operations  in  the  Middle  East  from  16th  February  to  8th  January  1944,  paras.  303-14; 

cf.  the  same  author’s  Eight  Tears  Overseas,  p.  187. 
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be  better  to  break  off  negotiations  and  put  an  end  to  friendly  relations’,  to 
which  Eden  replied  that  no  such  step  could  be  taken  at  the  moment  and 
that  they  must  ‘make  the  best  of  a  bad  job’.1  The  British  military  and  air 
delegation  left  Turkey  on  3  February  1944.  When  on  the  gth  the  Ankara 
correspondent  of  The  Times  reported  that  some  Allied  quarters  had 
recently  begun  to  suspect  that  Turkish  arguments  and  demands  were 
‘mere  subterfuge  put  forward  to  evade’  the  obligations  of  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  alliance,  a  responsible  Turkish  journalist,  Ahmed  Emin  Yalman, 
was  quick  to  retort  that  British  arms  deliveries  had  been  far  below  what 
had  been  promised  and  some  had  been  defective;2  and  when  it  was 
disclosed  on  1  March  that  British  and  United  States  supplies  of  war 
materials  had  ceased,  a  future  Turkish  Foreign  Minister  wrote  that  ‘it 
appeared  that  for  the  few  pennyworth  of  arms  that  Turkey  had  received, 
she  was  expected  to  throw  herself  into  the  fire  at  a  given  moment,  bound 
hand  and  foot.  .  .  .  Did  Britain  imagine  that  Turkey  would  play  the  part 
of  her  Indian  or  Negro  mercenaries?’3 

It  will  be  recalled  that  by  the  Clodius  Agreement  of  9  October  1941 
Germany  was  to  receive  chrome  deliveries  from  Turkey  as  from  15  January 

1943  in  proportion  as  she  fulfilled  her  undertaking  to  supply  armaments.4 
The  Germans  had  made  every  effort  to  fulfil  their  side  of  the  contract  and 
had  made  Turkey  a  supplementary  credit  of  Rm.  100  million  for  the 
purchase  of  war  material.  The  railway  bridges  over  the  Maritsa  into 
Bulgaria,  which  the  Turks  had  demolished  in  the  scare  that  followed  the 
collapse  of  Greece  in  1941,  had  been  repaired  with  German  help  and  came 
into  use  during  1943,  while  the  Germans  also  supplied  a  number  of  loco¬ 
motives  and  wagons  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  goods.  By  the  end  of 
February  1944,  accordingly,  the  Germans  had  received  some  62,000  tons 
of  chrome  and  the  deliveries  were  substantially  increasing.5  The  steps 
taken  by  the  British  and  United  States  Governments  to  stop  this  traffic 
have  been  described  in  an  earlier  chapter.6  The  Turkish  Government 
finally  gave  way  when,  on  14  April  1944,  the  British  and  United  States 

1  According  to  von  Papen,  basing  himself  on  the  ‘Cicero’  documents  ( Memoirs ,  p.  516,  and 
cf.  p.  514),  though  his  narrative  would  appear  to  place  the  Ambassador’s  loss  of  patience  in 
December  1943.  He  also  ascribes  the  retirement  in  mid-January  1944  of  the  Turkish  Chief  of 
Staff,  Marshal  Fevzi  Qakmak,  to  British  pressure  (pp.  519-20). 

2  Vatan,  11  February  1944.  General  Wilson,  on  the  other  hand,  stated  that  Middle  East 
Command  had  dispatched  to  Turkey  since  the  Adana  Agreement  1,300  vehicles,  300  tanks, 
2,300  guns,  and  108,000  tons  of  stores,  in  addition  to  some  330,000  tons  of  supplies  for  Turkish 
military  and  civilian  use;  Turkish  transport  facilities  could  probably  not  have  handled  the 
quantities  they  had  demanded  ( Operations  in  the  Middle  East  from  16th  February  1943  to  8th  January 
1944,  paras.  308-12). 

3  Necmeddin  Sadak  in  Akjam,  2  March  1944.  4  See  above,  pp.  31,  82. 

5  The  Times,  8  April,  Manchester  Guardian ,  11  April  1944;  parliamentary  question,  18  April 

1944  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,vol.  399,  coll.  7-8).  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  that  the  Turks 

were  intent  above  all  on  obtaining  armaments,  from  whatever  quarter,  for  eventual  defence 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  6  See  above,  pp.  82-86. 
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Ambassadors  presented  identic  notes  warning  them  that  a  blockade  would 
be  imposed  unless  Turkey  suspended  her  deliveries  of  strategic  materials 
(including  cotton  and  copper  as  well  as  chrome)  to  Germany.1  The 
Turkish  Government  replied  two  days  later  that  they  would  help  their 
allies  ‘to  the  extent  of  their  material  possibilities’ ;  but  on  the  20th  Mene- 
mencioglu  unexpectedly  announced  the  immediate  and  total  suspension  of 
chrome  exports  to  the  Axis.2 

The  Turkish  Government  now  seem  to  have  belatedly  realized  that, 
owing  partly  to  the  Soviet  Union’s  skill  in  exploiting  the  difference  of  views 
between  the  Western  Allies  to  divert  them  from  the  Balkans,  and  partly 
to  their  own  failure  of  nerve  when  a  more  confident  opportunism  might 
have  served  their  ends  better,  they  were  virtually  as  isolated  as  any  other 
neutral.  In  this  predicament  they  attempted  during  May  to  conciliate 
their  formidable  Soviet  neighbour,  but  met  with  a  decided  rebuff.3 

Early  in  June,  a  new  source  of  friction  with  the  British  arose  as  a  result 
of  the  passage  through  the  Straits,  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Aegean,  of 
twelve  German  vessels  whose  light  armament  had  been  dismantled  for  the 
passage  and  could  be  subsequently  replaced.  The  British  Government 
held  that  by  reason  of  this  armament  the  two  types  of  vessel  concerned 
should  be  regarded  as  men-of-war  or  auxiliary  vessels,  whose  passage  was 
prohibited  by  Article  19  of  the  Montreux  Convention  of  1936;4  but,  when 
the  British  Ambassador  protested  against  the  ‘inadequate  and  hurried 
inspection’  carried  out  by  the  Turkish  authorities,  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  persisted  in  claiming  that  they  could  find  no  evidence  on  examina¬ 
tion  that  the  vessels  were  other  than  commercial.  As  more  of  them  were 
expected  to  pass  the  Straits,  the  British  Ambassador  made  further  repre¬ 
sentations  on  9  June  to  the  effect  that  his  Government  were  ‘profoundly 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the  Turkish  Government  should  have  lent  them¬ 
selves  to  this  palpable  manoeuvre  of  the  German  Government’.  President 

1  On  11  June  it  was  reported  that  German-Turkish  trade  negotiations  had  resulted  in  an 
agreement  which  reduced  Turkish  exports  to  Germany  of  copper,  cotton,  vegetable  oils,  and 
tannery  products  by  one-half  compared  with  the  previous  year  ( Daily  Telegraph,  12  June  1944). 

2  His  statement  to  the  Assembly  was  a  rather  laboured  attempt  to  ‘save  face’ :  ‘At  the  end  of 
1941  Germany  requested  that  she  should  have  the  same  privileges  as  Britain  and  thus  benefit 
from  the  neutrality  of  Turkey.  ...  A  belligerent  country’s  note  to  a  neutral  country  asking 
her  not  to  sell  this  or  that  material  to  a  certain  country  would  probably  raise  the  question  of  the 
rights  of  neutral  countries,  and  might  provoke  much  discussion.  But  according  to  the  policy  we 
adopted  in  1939  and  which  we  have  followed  since  then,  and  according  to  our  pact  signed  in 
1 939  with  Great  Britain,  we  are  not  neutrals.  In  this  respect  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  consider 
the  allied  note  as  being  not  to  a  neutral,  but  to  an  ally  of  the  British  and  their  allies’  ( The  Times, 
21  April  1944).  He  was  echoed  dexterously  by  Yalman  (V atari,  21  April  1944),  who  wrote  that 
the  export  of  chrome  to  Germany  had  gone  on  with  the  consent  of  the  Allies :  ‘As  soon,  however, 
as  the  Allies — Turkey’s  allies — changed  their  minds  and  regarded  the  chrome  as  a  weapon 
destined  to  pierce  the  hearts  of  the  Allied  soldiers,  there  was  only  one  action  possible  to  Turkey — 
to  cut  off  supplies.’ 

3  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Middle  East  in  the  War,  pp.  450-1. 

4  Cf.  above,  p.  353,  note  2. 
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Inonii  promised  to  have  the  whole  matter  re-examined.1  The  majority  of 
the  Turkish  Cabinet  were  for  yielding;  but  Menemencioglu,  the  Foreign 
Minister,  appears  to  have  argued  that  the  passage  of  such  vessels  was  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  Montreux  Convention  and  to  have  opposed  any  concession 
which  would  weaken  Turkey’s  authority  under  that  instrument  in  the 
future.  He  resigned  on  15  June,  and  Saracoglu  took  over  his  portfolio 
temporarily. 


(e)  Turkey’s  Entry  into  the  War 

On  23  June  1944  the  British  Ambassador  in  Washington  sought  United 
States  support,  now  that  the  Second  Front  had  been  opened,  in  pressing 
Turkey  to  break  off  diplomatic  and  economic  relations  with  Germany 
altogether.  The  Turkish  Government  now  attempted  to  bargain  from  a 
new  angle,  asking  in  return  for  Anglo-American  assurances,  not  only  of 
markets  for  Turkey’s  export  surplus  and  provision  of  her  essential  imports, 
but  also  of  a  place  as  an  equal  ally  at  the  peace  conference.  Meanwhile, 
the  Soviet  Government,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  British  proposal, 
had  protested  that  it  fell  short  of  the  ‘Big  Three’  agreement  of  the  previous 
year  to  bring  Turkey  into  the  war.  The  State  Department  proposed  to  try 
to  reconcile  the  Soviet  Government  by  stipulating  that  it  should  be  made 
explicit  that  Turkey’s  breaking-off  of  diplomatic  relations  was  merely  a 
first  step  towards  active  belligerence.  The  British,  on  the  other  hand,  felt 
that  this  would  only  lead  to  further  interminable  discussions  about  military 
aid,  and  proposed  instead  to  offer  only  certain  general  assurances  with 
respect  to  Turkey’s  place  at  the  peace  conference  and  Turkey’s  economic 
and  military  aid.  In  spite  of  further  United  States  attempts  to  associate 
the  Soviet  Union  with  their  view  that  Turkey  should  take  this  first  step 
towards  belligerence,  the  Russians  maintained  their  flinty  disapproval  of 
such  half-measures,2  and  henceforward  pursued  their  own  independent 
policy  towards  Turkey.  The  decision  to  break  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany  was  made  by  the  Turkish  National  Assembly  on  2  August 
1944;  but  von  Papen  states  that  at  his  last  meeting  with  President  Inonii 
on  the  previous  day  the  latter  made  a  final  offer  to  serve  as  mediator  In 
the  world  conflict.3 

The  Turkish  press  was  at  pains  to  argue  that  the  Government  had  taken 
their  decision  freely  without  any  pressure  from  the  Allies,  and  that  Turkey 
would  still  not  enter  the  war  unless  she  was  attacked.  It  took  the  Govern¬ 
ment  four  months,  indeed,  to  order  the  German  banks  and  insurance  com¬ 
panies  to  liquidate  their  businesses,  and  requests  by  the  United  States  and 
British  Governments  were  necessary  to  bring  them  to  break  off  diplomatic 

1  Eden  in  the  House  of  Commons,  14  June  1945  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  400,  coll.  1986-8); 
cf.  the  account  given  by  von  Papen  ( Memoirs ,  pp.  526-7). 

2  Hull:  Memoirs,  ii.  1372-6. 


3  Von  Papen:  Memoirs,  p.  527. 
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and  commercial  relations  with  Japan  on  6  January  1945.  Meanwhile,  the 
Red  Army’s  consolidation  of  its  hold  over  the  northern  Balkan  countries 
and  the  Communist  attempt  to  seize  power  in  Greece  in  December  19441 
had  caused  the  Turkish  press  to  redouble  its  protestations  of  loyalty  to  the 
Bridsh  alliance  and  friendship  with  the  United  States.  Thus  the  celebrated 
journalist  Huseyin  Gahit  Yaltjn  wrote: 

Turkey  felt  that  if  she  were  to  forgo  the  friendship  and  support  of  Britain  she 
would  lose  her  independence;  but  Britain,  too,  might  lose  her  position  in  the 
Middle  East  if  she  were  to  terminate  her  close  understanding  with  Turkey.  .  .  . 
In  1 941-2  Turkey  had  saved  Syria,  Egypt,  and  'Iraq  by  standing,  an  impreg¬ 
nable  rock,  against  the  Nazi  flood.  She  was  ready  to  do  so  again,  and  with  the 
same  tenacity,  this  time  against  the  ‘Trotskyite’  movement  which  now  threatened 
the  Mediterranean.  In  the  face  of  such  a  danger  Britain  and  Turkey  must  live 
or  die  together.2 

Yal^in  had  earlier,  but  erroneously,  declared  that  it  had  been  decided  that 
Turkey  should  take  part  in  the  peace  conference;3  but  on  20  February 
1945  the  British  Ambassador  informed  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister  of 
the  ‘Big  Three’  decision,  recently  made  at  Yalta,4  that  only  those  nations 
would  be  invited  to  the  forthcoming  San  Francisco  Conference  to  discuss 
the  future  world  organization  who  had  declared  war  on  the  Axis  before 
1  March.  The  Assembly,  which  had  gone  into  recess  until  5  March,  was 
accordingly  convened  for  an  extraordinary  meeting  on  23  February,  and 
unanimously  approved  the  Government’s  decision  to  declare  war. 

(f)  The  Balance  Sheet  of  Turkish  Policy  during  the  War 

Turkey  had  stood  out  against  becoming  a  belligerent  virtually  until  the 
end  of  the  war,  like  a  nodule  of  harder  material  resisting  disintegration  and 
absorption  by  the  stream  of  activity  around  her.  Her  success  in  thus 
standing  out  was  due  to  the  fact  that,  although  both  the  Axis  and  the 
Anglo-American  bloc  would  have  welcomed  her  entry  into  the  war  on 
their  side,  to  secure  her  belligerency  would  have  demanded  efforts  which 
neither  bloc  could  make  when  all  their  resources  were  fully  employed  on 
more  vital  fronts;  and  the  Turkish  Government  were  shrewd  enough  to 
make  temporizing  concessions  at  times  when  they  were  most  hard-pressed 
by  one  or  the  other  bloc.  There  was  nothing  particularly  gallant  or  heroic 
about  the  Turkish  Government’s  progressive  contraction  of  their  commit¬ 
ments  under  the  Tripartite  Treaty  of  October  1939,  from  the  whole 
Mediterranean  to  the  limits  of  Turkey’s  own  frontiers;  but  it  was  at  least 
realistic.  In  April  1941  they  failed  to  honour  their  pledge  under  the 

1  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Realignment  of  Europe,  pp.  393-9. 

2  Tanin,  22  January  1945.  Churchill  had  just  referred  to  the  Greek  Communists  as  ‘Trotsky- 
ites’  (18  January  1945,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  407,  col.  405). 

3  Haber,  21  November  1944. 

4  Survey  for  1939-46:  America,  Britain,  and  Russia,  p.  554. 
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Balkan  Entente  Pact  to  go  to  the  aid  of  Greece  when  she  was  invaded  by 
Bulgaria;  but  in  that  calamitous  spring  they  had  judged  the  prospects  of 
stiffening  the  Balkan  Entente  into  an  effective  barrier  against  Germany 
far  more  dispassionately  than  had  the  British  Government,  desperately 
struggling  to  manufacture  some  obstacle  which  could  check  the  expected 
German  advance  to  the  Middle  East  without  having  sufficient  British 
forces  available  to  lend  confidence  to  the  mesmerized  Balkan  neutrals. 
Once  Greece  had  fallen,  the  British  Government  had  to  accept  Turkey’s 
continued  neutrality  and  her  Pact  of  Friendship  with  Germany  as  a  lesser 
evil;  but  the  Turks  had  no  intention  of  conceding  more  than  the  inevitable 
minimum  to  the  Germans;  and,  as  soon  as  the  invasion  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
had  given  them  a  temporary  respite,  they  proceeded  to  drive  advan¬ 
tageous  bargains  with  both  Great  Power  blocs,  extracting  armaments  and 
other  heavy  and  light  manufactures  from  both  in  return  for  the  supply  (or 
promise)  of  strategic  raw  materials  and  the  furnishing  (or  promise)  of 
political  benevolence.  On  balance  it  is  virtually  certain  that,  after  Turkey 
herself,  Britain  was  the  chief  beneficiary  of  this  policy,  for  the  Turkish 
Government  were  probably  consistent  in  preferring  the  Anglo-Americans 
to  the  Axis  Powers  (within  the  limits  of  what  was  expedient  for  Turkey  at 
the  moment).  But  this  relatively  simple  calculus  was  complicated  by  the 
Anglo-Soviet  Alliance,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  Soviet  policy  during  the 
twenty-two  months’  currency  of  the  Nazi-Soviet  Pact  had  awakened 
the  traditional,  though  latent,  T urkish  mistrust  of  Russia.  This  mistrust  was 
thoroughly  exploited  by  von  Papen  from  1941  onwards;  and,  in  the  belief 
that  a  Soviet  defeat  was  virtually  certain,  the  interest  of  Turkey’s  political 
and  military  rulers  in  ‘liberating’  the  20  million  Turki-speaking  Muslims 
in  the  Soviet  Union  was  enlisted  in  order  to  create  pro-German  and  anti- 
Soviet  sentiment.  If,  moreover,  as  seems  indicated  by  the  trend  of  the 
evidence,1  Soviet  agents — on  whatever  level  of  responsibility — were  really 
implicated  in  the  abortive  bomb-attempt  on  von  Papen  in  February  1942, 
the  Turkish  Government  were  given  another  reason  for  preferring  the 
activities  of  the  German  diplomat  to  what  seemed  like  an  attempt  by 
denizens  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  to  involve  them  in  the  war.  Throughout 
that  critical  year,  however,  they  avoided  incurring  any  positive  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  Germans,  and  their  policy  of  attentisme  stood  the  hard-pressed 
British  and  Russians  in  good  stead  down  to  the  turn  of  the  tide  at 
el-Alamein  and  Stalingrad. 

It  was  now,  however,  that  the  apparent  paradox  of  Turkey’s  neutrality 
policy  began  to  be  manifest:  for  as  Churchill,  having  with  American 
material  aid  cleared  the  Axis  forces  from  the  Middle  East,  planned  to  use 
that  theatre  as  the  base  for  an  offensive  against  the  Balkans,  so  now  the 
Turks,  whose  diplomatic  evasions  of  von  Papen  had  covered  Britain’s 

1  See  Survey  for  1 939-46 :  The  Middle  East  in  the  War,  pp.  452-4 
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northern  flank  during  the  dangerous  years,  began  to  practise  that  evasive¬ 
ness  at  Britain’s  expense.  It  would  seem  that  in  his  exuberance  at  having 
passed  the  ‘end  of  the  beginning’  Churchill  took  the  Turks’  active  friend¬ 
ship  too  much  for  granted1  at  the  Adana  Conference,2  and  did  not  allow 
sufficiently  for  the  cautiousness  of  the  Turkish  political  character  and  its 
reluctance  to  take  risks  with  the  material  achievements  of  the  Kemalist 
revolution.  The  Turkish  Government  may  be  called  pusillanimous  for 
having  willed  the  re-creation  of  an  independent  Balkan  bloc  as  an  obstacle 
to  Soviet  expansionism  without  being  prepared  to  incur  any  of  the  risk 
involved  in  expelling  the  Germans  from  that  region;3  but  it  must  be  said 
on  the  other  side  that  the  miscarriage  of  the  Dodecanese  operation,  due  to 
its  having  been  undertaken  without  United  States  support,  gave  them 
excellent  cause  to  hesitate,  and  that  their  persistence  at  the  Cairo  Con¬ 
ference  and  afterwards  in  making  excessive  demands  for  the  security  of  their 
vulnerable  areas  had  been  openly  encouraged  by  Roosevelt  and  his 
advisers.  Had  a  firm  Allied  position  in  the  Dodecanese  been  secured, 
Turkish  support  and  assistance  would  have  been  given  proportionately  as 
they  saw  the  development  of  Allied  preparations  to  exploit  that  advantage 
for  further  operations;  but,  as  it  was,  that  failure  on  their  threshold  and 
the  mysterious  proceedings  at  the  Moscow  and  Tehran  Conferences 
reinforced  the  Turks’  morbid  apprehension  that  they  were  to  be  ‘immo¬ 
lated’  on  the  altar  of  Allied  unity — a  unity  which  did  not  in  fact  exist. 
The  events  that  followed — the  Allied  threat  of  blockade  to  end  the  chrome 
export  to  Germany,  the  disagreement  over  the  Axis  shipping  in  the  Straits, 
the  abject  Turkish  attempt  to  propitiate  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  contemptuous 
rebuff,  the  renewed  Allied  pressure  to  compel  the  breaking-off  of  diplo¬ 
matic  and  commercial  relations  with  Germany,  and  the  last-minute 
scramble  (with  Egypt)  on  to  the  United  Nations  band-wagon — all  these 
were  an  undignified  anti-climax  after  the  former  skilful  fencing  with  von 
Papen.  This  phase  of  the  Turkish  Government’s  policy  might  have  left 
them  without  a  shred  of  a  claim  on  Anglo-American  post-war  support, 
had  not  the  Soviet  Union’s  uncompromising  demand  to  dominate  the 
Straits  evoked  the  inevitable  reaction  from  the  West.  The  contribution 
which  Turkey’s  successive  reluctant  concessions  during  1944  made  to  the 
war  effort  was  relatively  so  small  as  to  suggest  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment’s  persistence  in  pressing  her  to  yield  these  concessions  was  due  to 
chagrin  at  the  wrecking  of  their  Balkan  plans.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  possible  that  the  British  Government,  anticipating  Soviet  post-war 
ambitions  to  expand  in  the  direction  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  were 

1  As  he  seems  to  have  over-estimated  their  stabilizing  influence  over  the  Arab  world  after  the 
collapse  of  France  (ibid.  pp.  7,  238  and  note  1). 

2  See  Churchill,  iv.  626-36;  U.S.  edition,  iv.  699-711.  See  also  above,  p.  355. 

3  Cf.  A.  C.  Edwards:  ‘The  Impact  of  the  War  in  Turkey’,  International  Affairs,  July  1946, 
xxii.  396. 
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intent  on  manoeuvring  Turkey  into  as  respectable  a  position  as  possible 
among  the  United  Nations,  so  as  to  have  a  reasonable  case  for  the  tradi¬ 
tional  policy  of  upholding  her  sovereignty  over  the  Straits,  with  such 
modifications  as  might,  with  international  consent,  be  found  desirable. 
If  so,  the  conclusion  would  appear  to  be  that  though  location  at  a  strategic 
point  on  the  globe  makes  it  difficult  for  a  second-class  Power  like  Turkey 
to  enjoy  real  neutrality,  it  also  insures  her  against  the  isolation  which 
might  otherwise  result  from  an  excessively  egotistic  course  of  policy.  Like 
an  awkward  heiress,  whatever  her  false  moves,  as  long  as  she  remains 
strategically  interesting  she  will  always  be  biindnisfahig. 

Finally,  was  Turkey’s  war-time  record  as  custodian  of  the  Straits  such 
as  (at  most)  to  make  imperative  or  (at  least)  to  justify  a  radical  post-war 
revision  of  the  Montreux  Convention?  The  Soviet  Government’s  post¬ 
war  indictment  of  that  record  may  be  taken  to  have  made  the  most  of  the 
Axis  infringements,  abetted  by  Turkish  connivance  or  negligence,  of  the 
terms  of  the  Convention;  yet  in  the  aggregate  these  infringements  do  not 
seem  to  have  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  Axis  war  effort,  either 
in  the  Black  Sea  against  the  Soviet  Union,  or  in  the  Eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean  against  Britain.  As  technical  infringements,  however,  they  did 
furnish  the  drafters  of  the  Soviet  note  of  8  August  19461  with  a  juridical 
facade  to  mask  what  was  essentially  an  essay  in  power  politics.  The  United 
States  and  British  Governments  had  already  agreed  at  Tehran  and  Yalta 
that  some  revision  of  the  Montreux  Convention  by  international  consent 
was  desirable  to  make  provision  for  the  shift  in  power  relations  in  the 
world  in  general  and  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  region  in  particular;  but 
when,  immediately  after  the  war,  the  Soviet  Union  adopted  what  seemed 
to  be  an  aggressively  unfriendly  attitude  both  towards  Turkey  and  towards 
her  former  allies,  it  was  understandable  that  the  latter,  disappointed  of 
maintaining  the  war-time  modus  vivendi  with  the  Soviet  Union,  should 
come  to  support  Turkey  in  opposing  the  Soviet  Union’s  imperious  demand 
for  effective  monopoly  control  of  the  Straits,  a  claim  which,  if  conceded, 
would  not  merely  have  the  unexceptionable  consequence  of  promoting  her 
own  security,  but  would  inescapably  put  her  in  a  position  to  menace  long- 
established  strategic  communications  by  sea  and  air  through  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  region.  Since  the  Soviet  Union  had  preferred  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  Straits  by  the  methods  of  power  politics,  instead  of  by 
equitable  international  negotiation,  it  was  inevitable  that  other  interested 
states  should  base  their  position  on  power  politics  also. 

1  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Middle  East  1945-1950,  pp.  31-32. 
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political  needs,  67,  83-84,  86;  efficacy 
of,  as  a  weapon,  96,  98,  103-4;  search 
for  Achilles’  heel  in  Axis  economy,  75, 
96—97,  99;  bombing  as  part  of,  100—4. 
See  also  Blacklisting;  Blockade;  Con¬ 
ditional  ASSISTANCE ;  CONTRABAND  CON¬ 
TROL;  Navicerts;  Pre-emption;  Ship 
warrants;  and  under  separate  countries. 

Ecuador:  and  Axis-controlled  airlines, 
108—9 ;  and  U.S.  bases  in  Latin  America, 
109,  1 19;  relations  with  Peru,  1 13,  1 16, 
146;  revolt  in,  146;  and  Grand  Colum¬ 
bia  bloc,  148. 

Eden,  ( later  Sir)  Anthony,  317,  322,  356, 
357)  360. 

Eire: 

army  and  defences,  238,  239,  250. 

Axis  agents  in,  249. 

Axis  representatives  in  Dublin,  245, 
249-5 L  254- 
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Eire  ( contd ). 

British  Commonwealth,  relationship 
with,  230  n.,  231,  232,  235,  236,  255. 
Constitution  (1937),  231. 
defence,  question  of  co-operation  with 
Allies  for,  233. 
economic  difficulties,  247-8. 

External  Relations  Act,  231. 

Germany,  relations  with,  243—5. 

Great  Britain,  relations  with,  230-3,  255. 
invasion,  possibility  of,  238,  243,  244. 

I  R  A.,  235-6,  238,  240,  243,  253. 
Irishmen  in  British  forces,  248,  252,  255. 
land  annuities,  232,  233. 
neutrality,  230,  235,  237,  239,  245,  254, 
256- 

Offences  Against  the  State  Act,  235-6, 

253- 

partition,  230,  232,  233,  234,  235,  238, 

254- 

post-war  world,  status  in,  253. 
press  censorship,  238,  252. 
rationing,  247-8. 

Treaty  with  Great  Britain  (1921),  231, 
232- 

Treaty  Ports,  232,  233-4,  238,  239,  241. 
Twenty-six  Counties,  the,  232,  234. 
United  Nations  Organization,  attitude 
to,  253. 

See  also  Brennan;  De  Valera;  Gray; 
Northern  Ireland. 

Eisenhower,  Gen.  Dwight  D.,  294-5,  356- 
Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Poli¬ 
tical  Defence  see  Political  Defence 
Committee. 

Etter,  Philippe,  201,  219. 

Europe,  Occupied,  31-33. 

Farrell,  Edelmiro  J.,  138,  139,  159,  160, 
161,  163. 

Fish,  Bert,  332,  335. 

France:  Allied  policy  on  relief  to,  31-34, 
68-69 ;  and  international  administration 
of  Tangier,  314-16.  See  also  French 
North  Africa;  French  West  Africa; 
Minist^re  du  Blocus;  Morocco. 
Franco  y  Bahamonde,  Gen.  Francisco,  127, 
257.  258,  275,  301;  meetings  with 

Axis  leaders,  28,  278,  280-1,  283;  and 
Allied  landings  in  N.  Africa,  89,  296; 
and  wolfram  battle,  92,  93,  94;  speeches 
(31  Jan.  1939),  264-5,  (r7  July  194°). 
270,  (17-18  July  1941),  87,  285,  290, 
291,  (17  July  1942),  294;  hostility  to 
Allies,  270,  285,  290;  and  intervention 
on  Axis  side,  276-7,  280,  281-2,  284, 
296 ;  policy  influenced  by  fear  of  Soviet 


victory,  299-300,  306-7;  change  of  atti¬ 
tude  to  U.S.A.,  306—7;  widens  Cabinet, 
310— 1 1 ;  meets  Salazar  at  Seville,  326—7. 

French  North  Africa:  leakage  of  contra¬ 
band  to  Axis,  31-34,  53,  67-68;  Allied 
rationing  agreement  for,  34;  Murphy- 
Weygand  Agreement,  34,  67;  Allied 
landings  in,  58,  63;  Allied  economic 
policy  towards,  65,  67—70.  See  also 
Morocco. 

French  West  Africa,  31,  33,  53. 

Frolicher,  Hans,  200,  201,  206  and  n. 

Galapagos  Islands,  109,  119,  145. 

Galarza  Morante,  Col.  Valentin,  284-5. 

Germany: 

armaments:  complacency  over  produc¬ 
tion  and  stocks,  3,  4,  6,  25-26,  56,  58, 
59;  war-time  production  of,  40,  57. 
Auslandsorganisation,  1 06. 

Azores  Agreement,  reaction  to,  339. 
Blitzkrieg ,  economic  advantages  from,  3, 
6,  18,  25-26,  57,  99. 
economic  and  financial  position  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  war,  3,  6,  1 7,  25-26. 
foodstuffs  and  consumer  goods,  war-time 
production  of,  57-58,  99. 

Four-Year  Plan,  5. 

Portugal  and  Atlantic  islands,  military 
plans  against,  327-31. 
raw  materials,  dependence  on  imports 
of,  5,  97-99- 

rearmament  under  Nazis,  4-5. 
shortages,  Allied  assumptions  of,  1,  3-6, 
25,  26,  56-57,  66-67. 

Switzerland,  strategic  value  of  invading, 
221-2. 

synthetic  oil  plants  as  targets  for  bomb¬ 
ing,  96,  101,  103. 

transport  system  as  target  in  economic 
warfare,  97. 

U.S.S.R.,  economic  agreement  with 
(Feb.  1940),  15,  16,  17. 
winter  clothing  campaign,  40—41,  66, 
83,  91- 

See  also  Argentina;  Ball-bearings; 
Bolivia;  Brazil;  Canary  Islands; 
Chile;  Chrome;  Clodius  Agree¬ 
ment;  Colombia;  Eire;  Gibraltar; 
Greece;  Hitler;  Latin  America; 
Mexico;  Oil;  Portugal;  Spain; 
Speer;  Sweden;  Switzerland;  Tur¬ 
key;  Wolfram. 

Gibraltar,  7,  268,  293,  295 ;  Spanish  claim 
to,  259,  269,  270,  272  n.,  273;  German 
and  Spanish  attack  on  (Operation 
Felix),  planned,  269,  273,  274,  275,  276, 
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2:7,  278,  281,  282,  283-4,  294-5,  297, 
2C3,  328,  329. 

Gil,  Col.,  146-7. 

Gircn,  Jose,  285,  294,  296. 

Gones,  Gen.  Eduardo,  168. 

Gool  Neighbour  Policy,  105,  140,  145, 


1  a. 

Gotiborg,  177;  —  Agreement,  70;  — 
tr.ffic,  71-73,  178. 

Gra-,  David,  238,  242,  249,  250. 

Gre;  t  Britain: 

Argentina,  economic  policy  towards, 
i35>  i39-4o,  166—7. 

Balkans,  economic  plans  for,  29. 

B*ard  of  Trade,  8,  12,  98. 

Exchange  Control,  8,  9. 

Fiance  and  French  N.  Africa,  economic 
policy  towards,  32-33,  65,  67-70. 
Ithly,  war-trade  negotiations  with,  14. 
ol  position  at  beginning  of  war,  6. 
Reprisal  Order,  17,  60-61. 

Royal  Navy,  role  of,  in  blockade,  21,  25, 

3D  33,  53,  59,  98>.  100. 

S  lain,  economic  policy  towards,  86—89, 
286-91. 

Satutory  (black)  List,  8,  79,  80,  98  n., 
100. 

Tmgier,  international  administration 

of,  313-16. 

Hading  with  the  Enemy  Act,  8. 
Teasury,  8,  9,  12  and  n. 

S  ?  also  Azores;  Canary  Islands; 
Chrome  ;  Churchill  ;  Economic 
Warfare;  Eden;  Eire;  Greece; 
Japan;  Ministry  of  Economic  War¬ 
fare;  Neutrals;  Portugal;  Spain; 
Sweden  ;  Switzerland  ;  T  urke  y  ; 
U.S.S.R.;  Wolfram. 

Greice:  war-trade  agreement  with  Great 
Bitain,  12;  chrome,  12,  29—30;  trade 
agreements  with  Germany,  12,  29—30; 
B'itish  economic  policy  towards,  29—30; 
oive  oil,  29—30;  Italian  invasion  of 
(940),  348-9;  relations  with  Turkey, 
3.8-9,  363-4;  German  invasion  of 
(  94O,  350- 

Guirdia,  Ricardo  Adolfo  de  la,  1 1 1 . 
Guitemala,  1 14  n.,  147  and  n. 

Guiian,  Gen.  Henri,  208,  210,  21 1,  222, 

2:5- 

Giiither,  Christian,  174,  176,  177,  179, 


!o,  185,  187,  197. 


GustafV,  King  of  Sweden,  172,  176,  180, 
182,  187. 


Haakon  VII,  King  of  Norway,  181-2. 
Hasgloff,  Gunnar,  183. 
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Halifax,  Lord,  178,  185,  286,  316,  348. 

Hall,  Noel  F.,  24. 

Hansson,  Per  Albin,  185,  197. 

Harris,  Sir  Arthur,  96,  10 1,  102. 

Havana  Conference  (July  1940),  107-8 
and  n.,  1 14,  152. 

Hayes,  Carlton  J.  H.,  92  n.,  93,  94,  295, 
300,  301,  307. 

Hemisphere  defence  and  security,  19, 
107-8,  no,  1 13-15,  1 18,  148-50,  154-5, 
158,  164,  166  and  n.,  330. 

Hendaye,  270,  275,  284;  Franco-Hitler 
meeting  at,  28,  273,  278,  280-1,  282, 
325- 

Hernandez  Martinez,  Gen.  Maximiliano, 
147. 

‘Hisma’,  263. 

Hispanidad,  113  n.,  126—7,  307,  324. 

Hitler,  Adolf:  boasts  blockade  of  Germany 
impossible,  1;  war  strategy,  3,  4;  meets 
Franco  at  Hendaye,  28,  273,  278,  280-1, 
282 ;  and  armaments  production,  40,  99; 
and  Sweden,  180,  181,  182;  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  200,  206;  and  Eire,  243-4;  and 
Spain,  273-4,  276—9,  297;  Brenner 
meeting  with  Mussolini,  278—9;  opinion 
of  Franco,  284;  and  Portuguese  African 
colonies,  316-17';  and  Atlantic  islands, 
328-31 ;  and  Turkey,  350. 

Iloare,  Sir  Samuel,  ( later  Lord  Temple- 
wood)  :  and  economic  pressure  on  Spain, 
63,  89,  93,  94;  and  relations  with  Spain, 
270,  271,  300,  301 ;  appointed  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Spain,  286;  and  Allied  landings 
in  N.  Africa,  295. 

Honduras,  11412.,  147. 

Hull,  Cordell:  and  economic  pressure  on 
Japan,  48,  49,  52 ;  discussions  with  Adm. 
Nomura,  49 ;  and  inter-American  unity, 
116-17;  and  Argentina,  135,  137—8, 
139-40,  I5I)  speeches  (18  Nov.  1943, 
9  Apr.  1944),  149;  and  post-war  status 
of  Latin  America,  149—50;  succeeded 
by  Stettinius,  151;  and  Eire,  242;  and 
Spain,  287,  288,  290,  291,  299;  and 
Atlantic  islands,  332,  333,  334,  337. 

Ibanez,  Gen.  Carlos,  116,  130. 

Iberian  Peninsula:  control  of  Allied  oil 
exports  to,  23 ;  importance  of,  in  econo¬ 
mic  warfare,  27;  wolfram  battle  in,  66, 
81,  86,  88-95,  I00>  299 ;  Peninsular 
union  v.  ‘Peninsular  dualism’,  323-4; 
Iberian  peace  bloc,  327.  See  also 
Portugal;  Spain. 

India,  8,  20,  51,  54. 

Indo-China,  44,  45,  50. 
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Peru  ( cont .) 

economic  agreement  with  U.S.A.,  120; 
rubber  production,  120;  elections  (1945), 
170. 

Peterson,  Sir  Maurice,  259,  286. 

Philippines,  49,  51. 

Pietri,  Fran£ois,  290  n.,  313. 

Pilet-Golaz,  Marcel,  210,  21 1,  213,  214, 
228,  229. 

Political  Defence  Committee  (inter-Ameri¬ 
can),  1 18,  121,  122,  123,  124,  135,  142. 

Ponce,  Gen.  Federico,  147  and  n. 

Portugal: 

African  colonies,  Great  Power  negotia¬ 
tions  over,  316-17,  320. 

Allied  blockade,  effect  of,  27. 

Allied  intentions  of  landing  on  mainland 
or  islands,  326,  331,  334. 

Allied  landings  in  N.  Africa,  attitude  to, 
335- 

ally  and  neutral,  double  role  of,  319-20. 
Anglo-Spanish-Portuguese  economic 
agreement  (24  July  1940),  28-29, 
324-5; 

Axis-Allied  economic  struggle  in,  81, 

86—95- 

Azores  Agreement,  attitude  to,  338. 
black  market,  321. 

Comissao  Reguladore  do  Comercio  de  Metais 
(C.R.C.M.),  89,  90,  92,  93. 
Communism,  attitude  to,  318,  319,  322. 
Far  Eastern  colonies  cut  off  by  Japan, 
34i-5- 

Germany,  relations  with,  318,  319,  320. 
Great  Britain :  payments  agreement  with, 
29;  relations  with,  316-20,  338;  pub¬ 
lic  sympathy  with,  320,  321-2. 

Italy,  relations  with,  318. 
link  between  Hitler’s  Europe  and  West¬ 
ern  Allies,  321. 

Nazi  propaganda  in,  322. 
neutrality,  318-19,  321. 

Spain:  relations  with,  316,  323-7,  330; 
Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Non-aggres¬ 
sion  with  (18  March  1939),  323,  325; 
- — -  ‘consultation  protocol’  (29  June 
I94°),  325,  326;  economic  agree¬ 
ments  with  (Dec.  1939),  324,  (May 
I941),  325- 

wolfram,  66,  81,  86,  89-95. 

See  also  Angola;  Atlantic  islands; 
Azores;  Cape  Verde  Islands;  Iber¬ 
ian  Peninsula;  Macao;  Salazar; 
Timor. 

Pre-emption:  in  Balkans,  11-12;  use  of,  in 
economic  warfare,  1 1 — 12,  16,  55,  65-66, 
100;  U.S.  programme  of,  in  Latin 


America,  24,  61-63,  97>  1 1 1 ;  in  Turkey, 
66,  83-86;  in  Portugal,  66,  89-90;  in 
Spain,  66,  90-91 ;  in  Switzerland,  75-76. 

Prytz,  Bjorn  Gustaf,  178,  185. 

Raeder,  Grand  Adm.  Erich,  243-4,  274, 
297»  329>  33°- 

Ramirez,  Pedro  Pablo,  136,  137,  138, 139. 

Rawson,  Gen.  Arturo,  136,  160. 

Recife,  1 1  o,  1 30. 

Re-export,  see  under  Contraband  control. 

Ribbentrop,  Joachim  von,  273,  276,  280, 
35  G  354- 

Riccardi,  Raffaello,  13,  14. 

Richert,  Arvid,  179. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  Conference  (15-18  Jan. 
1942),  54-55,  114-18;  implementation 
of  recommendations,  1 18  seqq. 

Rios  Morales,  Juan  Antonio,  123-4,  J30, 
131,  >32,  i7°- 

Rist,  Charles,  19,  20. 

River  Plate  states,  113,  122. 

Roosevelt,  President  Franklin  D.:  and  re¬ 
lief  for  France  and  French  N.  Africa, 
33,  68-69;  and  economic  pressure  on 
Japan,  50;  and  relations  with  Spain,  89, 
295-6;  and  wolfram  battle,  94;  Good 
Neighbour  Policy,  105,  140,  145,  151; 
and  Brazilian  co-operation,  130;  and 
Latin  American  membership  of  United 
Nations,  156-7;  and  pressure  on  Eire, 
242,  245-6,  249;  and  Atlantic  islinds 
plans,  331-5;  broadcast  (27  May  1941) 
on  ‘unlimited  national  emergency’, 
333-4;  message  to  President  Carmona, 
335;  and  Allied  occupation  of  Azores, 
336-7;  negoiattions  with  Turkey,  358, 
365. 

‘Rowak’,  263. 

Ruiz  Guinazu,  Enrique,  115,  13 1. 

Rumania,  5-6,  11-12. 

Russell,  Sean,  243. 

Sadak,  Necmeddin,  360. 

Salazar,  Antonio  de  Oliveira:  and  soli¬ 
darity  with  Spain,  28-29,  324-5;  secret 
agreements  with  Germany  on  wolfram, 
89,  90;  Allied  economic  pressure  on,  92, 
94~95>  32°;  and  British  economic  help 
to  Spain,  286;  and  Allied  occupation  of 
Azores,  301 ;  Estada  Novo,  316,  319,  324; 
interpretation  of  neutrality,  318-19, 
320;  speeches  (22  May,  9  Oct.  1939), 
319;  meets  Franco  and  Serrano  Suner 
at  Seville,  326-7;  and  Azores  Agree¬ 
ment,  338-9,  344;  and  Allied  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Timor,  342-3;  and  Japanese 
seizure  of  Timor,  343-4. 
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Salvador,  El.  114  n.,  147  and  n. 

San  Francisco  Conference  (Apr .-June 
1945),  i54>  r55>  i56>  !57-8- 
Sandler,  Rickard  J.,  172,  173  and  n., 
i7f 

Santa  Maria  (Azores),  340-1. 

Sao  Miguel,  328,  331,  337. 

Saraioglu,  §ukru,  346,  347,  352,  354,  355, 
36  • 

Schnurre,  Dr.  Karl,  16,  37,  39. 
Schweinfurt,  75-76. 

Selby  Sir  Walford,  317. 

Serrano  Suner,  don  Ramon:  hostility  to 
Aljies,  28,  86-87,  270,  2^5,  290-1 ; 
po'-ver  as  leader  in  Falange,  257,  284; 
visits  Rome,  259,  262,  278-9,  325;  visits 
Berlin,  275—8,  325;  and  Spanish  inter¬ 
vention  in  war,  275,  276,  279,  281,  289; 
appointed  Foreign  Minister,  279-80; 
m^ets  Hitler  at  Salzburg,  281,  325;  fall 
ofj294;  and  negotiations  over  Morocco, 

31  >-13;  and  relations  with  Portugal,  318, 
32;,  325;  meets  Salazar  at  Seville, 

32  >-7. 

Ship  warrants,  21,  59,  63. 

Siberia,  see  Trans-Siberian  Railway. 

Six  Counties,  the,  see  Northern  Ireland. 
Smu  ;gling,  see  Blockade  running. 
Sofirdus,  264,  304. 

Soiruza,  Anastasio,  147. 

Spaii: 

Allied  economic-warfare  policy  towards, 
27,  275,  286-7. 

A1  ied  landings  in,  question  of,  293. 

A1  ied  landings  in  N.  Africa,  294—6. 

Ar  ies,  agreement  with  (29  Apr.  1944), 
3°3; 

American  Red  Cross  relief  to,  289,  290. 
artny,  258.  _ 

Aiis  activities  in,  266-8. 

Atis-Allied  economic  struggle  in,  86 
ieqq. 

blockade  running,  266  and  n. 

Bl[ie  Division,  93,  285,  301,  302. 

Civil  War,  93,  256,  257. 

‘conditional  assistance’  policy  for,  27- 


28,  64. 

economic  dependence  on  Axis,  27. 
estaped  war  prisoners  and  refugees  pro¬ 
tected,  291-3. 

Flange,  Falangists,  257,  258,  261, 
(284-5,  308,  309,  3 1 1,  323. 

Fiance,  relations  with,  260,  265,  305—6. 
Germany:  economic  agreements  with 
(Dec.  1939),  259-60,  (Dec.  1942),  265- 
6  n.,  299,  (Feb.  1943),  299,  (Nov. 
1 943)3  931  relations  with,  261-4,  272- 
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3>  274-53  276-80,  298-300,  302;  pre¬ 
war  economic  penetration  by,  263—4; 
economic  aid  sought  from,  277-8,  279, 
298;  question  of  entry  of  German 
troops,  281,  283,  284,  296,  298. 

Great  Britain:  loan  agreements  with 
(Mar.  1940,  Apr.  1941),  28;  economic 
and  political  agreements  with  (March 
1940),  28,  265,  (July  1941),  286;  rela¬ 
tions  with,  260,  265,  271-2,  285,  286, 
301-3,307-9. 

intervention  in  war,  question  of,  272-5, 
276,  279,  281-4,  289,  296. 

Italy,  relations  with,  261-2,  264,  265, 
275;  302-3. 

Japan,  severs  relations  with,  306. 

Latin  America,  relations  with,  259, 
260. 

Monarchists,  257,  284,  31 1. 

National  Telephone  Company,  260, 
261  and  n.,  269,  270. 

Nazi  loot  and  assets  in,  305. 

neutrality:  proclaimed  (4  Sept.  1939), 
264;  policy  of  non-belligerency, 
adopted,  269-70,  296,  298-9;  - — - 

abandoned,  301. 

oil  imports,  87-89,  287-8,  290-1. 

peace  offensive  (1942-3),  300. 

political  background  (Sept. 1939),  257—8. 

Portugal,  relations  with,  259,  316,  323- 
7)  33p- 

territorial  expansion,  258—9,  269-70, 
272  n.,  273,  275,  280. 

Traditionalists,  257. 

Tripartite  Pact,  adheres  to,  281,  283. 

United  Nations  Organization,  excluded 
from,  310. 

U.S.A.:  relations  with,  260-1,  269,  285, 
3OI-3)  306-7,  309-10;  economic 

negotiations  with,  288—91. 

U.S.S.R.  and  Communism,  attitude  to, 
260,  264,  299-300,  306-7. 

wolfram,  88,  90-95,  299. 

See  also  Balearic  Islands;  Beigbeder; 
Carceller  ;  F  ranco  ;  Gibraltar  ; 
Hayes;  Hoare;  Iberian  Peninsula; 
Jordana;  Morocco;  Serrano 
SufiER;  Stohrer;  Tangier. 

Speer,  Albert,  40,  56,  58,  75,  101,  103. 

Stalin,  Joseph  Vissarionovich,  156-7,  315, 

358. 

Stalingrad,  battle  of,  58,  70,  354,  364. 

Steel,  4,  5,  6,  26. 

Stettinius,  Edward  R.,  Jr.,  151,  156,  159. 
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